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PREFACE. 


The  first  series  of  the  Annals,  **  Finance,  Commeroe,  and  Agricnl- 
tnre/'  opens  with  an  examination  by  the  Board  of  Customs  of 
the  commercial  bearing  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded 
with  France,  which  caused  some  sweeping  changes  in  our  system 
of  taxation.  The  removal  from  the  tariff  of  so  many  articles 
which  produced  an  insignificant  amount  of  revenue,  the  total 
abolition  of  duties  on  manufactured  articles,  and  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  wine,  had  indeed  long  been  advocated  and  determined 
upon  in  this  country  as  measures  required  in  the  interest  both 
of  our  commerce  and  of  our  finances ;  but  the  time  for  accom- 
plishing these  reforms  had  scarcely  come,  having  regard  to  the 
state  of  our  finances,  when  the  negotiations  were  opened  for  the 
conclusion  of  this  Treaty  of  Commerce.  It  was,  however,  most 
fortunate  that  we  have  thus  so  effectually  promoted  the  expansion 
of  commerce  with  France,  at  a  time  when  our  trade  with  the 
United  States  has  suffered  so  grievous  a  reduction.  The  well- 
digested  observations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  on  the 
operation  of  the  Custom  duties  on  the  consumption  of  articles  of 
provision,  render  their  annual  reports  more  and  more  useful.  An 
interesting  return  will  be  found  under  this  series,  showing  the 
consumption  of  Tea  during  the  last  sixty  years,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  quantity  consumed  per  each  individual 
of  the  population  was  1  lb.  8  oz.  in  1801,  1  lb.  4  oz.  in  1811,  1821, 
and  1831,  1  lb.  6  oz.  in  1841,  1  lb.  15  oz.  in  1851,  and  2  lb.  10  oz. 
in  1860;  the  average  price  in  bond  having  diminished  from  S$. 
per  lb.  in  1801  to  Is.  6|d.  per  lb.  in  1860.     The  import  duty  on 
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the  other  hand  was  greatly  lowered,  from  85. 5d.  per  lb.  in  1809  to 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.  in  1860. 

Under  Series  B,  *^  Diplomacy  and  War,"  interesting  papers  are 
inserted  regarding  the  condition  of  Christians  in  Turkey.  The 
reports  of  Consul  Finn  of  Jerusalem,  of  Consul  Cathcart  of 
Prevesa,  and  Consul  Skene  of  Aleppo,  give  the  most  romantic 
sketches  of  the  condition  of  many  Turkish  towns,  and  afford  a 
close  insight  into  those  feuds  which  have  so  often  produced  the 
most  lamentable  results.  Another  evidence  of  the  entrance  of 
Turkey  into  the  European  family  is  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  con- 
cluded in  1861,  and  inserted  entire  in  this  volume.  The  brief  paper 
on  Christianity  in  China  shows  the  difficulties  previously  interposed 
in  China  to  the  spread  of  Christianity;  and  the  correspondence  with 
China  gives  the  details  of  the  negotiation  which  preceded  the  war* 
Happily  the  last  contest  has  completely  changed  the  disposition 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  facts  connected  with  the 
fugitive  slave  Anderson,  who,  after  many  years'  residence  in 
Canada,  was  charged  with  the  commission  of  murder  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  afford  a  useful  commentary  of  the  working  of  the 
treaty  for  the  extradition  of  criminals  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  and  show  the  strong  feeling  prevailing  in 
the  British  Empire  against  slavery.  Further  papers  are  given  on 
Italian  affairs  which  resulted  in  the  recognition  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel as  King  of  Italy,  and  papers  are  inserted  on  the  annexation 
of  St.  Domingo  to  Spain ;  whilst  the  report  on  the  present  system 
of  recruiting  in  the  army  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the 
course  of  procedure  on  enlistment. 

The  most  voluminous  and  important  document  under  Series  C, 
'^Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Education,"  is  the  Beport  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Popular  Education.  That  report  enters  into 
an  elaborate  examination  of  the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of 
the  Independent  Poor ;  of  the  Teachers  of  Schools  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Poor  ;•  of  the  Attendance  of  Children ;  of  the  Schools 
inspected  and  assisted,  and  of  the  Measures  recommended ;  besides 
chapters  on  the  Education  of  Pauper  Children ;  on  the  Education 
of  Vagrants  and  Criminals ;  on  State  Schools ;  and  on  Charit- 
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able  Endowments.  As  the  action  of  religioos  communities  in 
the  work  of  Education  is  becoming  more  and  more  prominent^ 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  proportion  of  Scholars  of  Week- 
day and  Sunday  Schools  belonging  to  the  different  denominations. 
A  return  of  this  nature  was  given  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
from  this  it  appears  that  the  Church  of  England  had  the  largest 
number  both  of  Week-day  Scholars  and  of.  Sunday  Scholars, 
viz.,  76-2  and  45*8  per  cent.  The  British  Schools  have  9*7 
per  cent,  of  Week-day  Scholars  and  no  Sunday  Scholars.  The 
Boman  Catholics  have  more  Week-day  than  Sunday  Scholars,  in 
the  proportion  of  6*52  to  1*6  per  cent.,  whilst  the  Congrega- 
tionaUsts  have  11-2  per  cent.  Sunday,  to  2*1  percent,  of  Week- 
day Scholars.  With  the  exception  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  the  proportion  in  Sunday  Schools 
preponderates  in  every  instance.  The  measures  recommended 
by  the  Commission,  since  embodied  in  the  Code,  have  quite 
revolutionized  the  system  of  Privy  Council  Grants.  The  Beport 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  shows  that  they  are  looking 
carefully  not  only  to  the  ability  but  to  the  age  and  other  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidates.  The  great  prize  offered  of  80  valuable 
appointments  for  the  Service  of  India  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  be 
folly  appreciated.  It  is  interesting  to  find  how  many  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  from  the  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland.  From 
the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
it  appears  that,  in  1860,  there  were  60  Inspectors,  who  visited 
10,000  Schools,  having  nearly  1,000,000  Children. 

Series  D,  "Bailway,  Shipping,  and  Postal  Communication," 
contains  the  important  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Condition  and  Management  of  Lights,  Buoys,  and  Beacons ;  a 
Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Packet 
Contracts;  the  Beport  on  the  Post  Office;  and  a  complete 
Betum  on  the  extent  and  locality  of  our  Shipping ;  showing  that 
the  tonnage  6f  the  British  Empire,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1860, 
amounted  to  just  6,500,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  1,000,000  tons 
belonged  to  the  British  Colonies.  The  Steam  Vessels  belonging 
to  the  British  Empire  amounted  to  nearly  500,000  tons. 
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Series  E,  '^Justice  and  Crime/'  gives  the  Judicial  Statistics 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  are  always  replete  with  facts  of 
great  interest.  In  these  returns  we  find  a  description  of  those 
who  send  the  largest  supply  to  our  Criminal  Courts  and  Gaols. 
It  is  singular  to  find  that  the  Police  have  certam  knowledge  of 
the  existence  in  England  and  Wales  of  as  many  as  117,000 
persons  whose  life  is  wholly  spent  in  crime  and  vice,  comprising 
34,000  known  thieves  and  depredators ;  upwards  of  4,000  receivers 
of  stolen  goods ;  29,000  prostitutes ;  33,000  suspected  persons ; 
and  18,000  vagrants  and  tramps.  The  Judicial  Statistics  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  are  not  yet  so  complete  as  those  of  England; 
and  they  afford  no  means  of  comparison  of  the  number  of  the 
Criminal  Classes.  The  Statistics  of  the  proceedings  of  Civil  Courts, 
now  carefully  collected  in  England,  are  yet  a  desideratum  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

Upon  the  ''  Colonies  and  Dependencies,"  comprised  under 
Series  F,  there  will  be  found  Papers  on  the  Ionian  Islands, 
showing  the  growing  discontent  of  the  lonians  as  regards  the 
English  Protectorate,  and  their  anxious  desire  to  be  united  with 
Greece.  The  particulars  relating  to  the  Mission  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  a  Special  Commissioner,  are  full  of  interest.  We  call  the 
special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  copy  of  the  new  Law  of 
Evidence  enacted  in  British  India,  which  embodies  many  improve- 
ments in  that  law  not  yet  introduced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Beport  on  the  Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Expedition, 
including  the  geology,  natural  history,  topography,  and  meteor- 
ology of  the  region  of  the  country  lying  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  and  Bed  Biver,  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Under  Series  G,  **  Population,  Municipal  and  Parliamentary," 
much  practical  information  will  be  found  in  the  Beports  on  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  the 
economical  condition  of  the  country  is  reflected  on  and  illustrated 
by  the  number  and  circumstances  of  those  personal  occurrences 
which  make  up  the  life  of  the  nation.  We  trust  similar  reports 
will  be  soon  issued  for  Ireland  also.  From  a  Table  showing  the 
percentage  of  deaths  to  the  population  in  many  States  of  Europe, 
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it  seems  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  deaths  is  in  Lower 
Austria^  being  8*65  per  cent,  of  deaths^  and  the  lowest  in 
Scotland^  2*06  per  cent.  In  England  the  percentage  is  2*21 ; 
in  France,  2*36;  in  Sardinia,  2*91  per  cent.  The  Beports  of 
the  Poor  Law  Boards  are  also  of  great  importance,  showing  the 
relative  state  of  Panperism  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Lreland, 
and  more  especially  the  effect  of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief  and 
the  operation  of  the  workhouse  system. 

Under  Series  H,  <*  Health,"  tiiere  is  a  Beport  on  the  Hospitals 
of  Dublin,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  new  Act  relating  to  the  Unlawful 
Administering  of  Poison.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  contents 
of  this  Volume,  which  includes  many  documents  of  permanent 
value,  and  many  which  are  fall  of  interest,  espedaUy  at  the 
present  time. 

LEONE  LEYL 


10,  Fwrrart  Building^  Temple, 

December^  186S. 
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FINE  ARTS. 
Report  of  the  Commissionera  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

On  the  22  nd  November,  1841,  a  Commission  was  issued  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Duke  of  Sutheriand,  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Viscount  Palmerston,  Viscount 
Melbourne,  Lord  Ashburton,  Lord  Colborne,  Right  Hon.  Charles  Shaw 
Lefevre ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. ;  Sir  James  Graham ;  Sir  Robert  Inglis ; 
and  Benjamin  Hawes,  Henry  Gaily  Knight,  Henry  Hallam,  Samuel 
Rogers,  George,  Vivian,  and  Thomas  Wyse,  Esqrs.,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring whether  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of  the  re-building  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  encouraging  the 
Fine  Arts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  what  manner  an  object  of  so  much 
importance  would  be  most  effectually  promoted. 

On  the  4th  May,  1844,  additional  commissioners  were  appointed,  viz.. 
Viscount  Mahon  and  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.     On  the  4th  August, 

1845,  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby  was  appointed.     On  the  19th  March, 

1846,  Viscount  Canning;  on  the  6th  August,  1846,  Viscount  Morpeth;  on 
the  8th  February,  1856,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  Bart ;  on  the  22nd  January, 
1858,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Evelyn  Denison;  on  the  25th  February,  1859, 
Lord  John  Manners ;  and  on  the  22nd  February,  1860,  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Francis  Cowper  were  respectively  appointed  Commissioners  for 
the  purpose  aforessdd. 

On  the  21st  February,  1861,  the  Commissioners  reported  as  follows: — 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  your  Majesty  under  a  commission 
bearing  date  the  22nd  day  of  November,  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
whether  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of  the  re-building  of  your  Majesty's 
Palace  at  Westminster — wherein  your  Majesty's  Parliament  is  wont  to 
assemble — ^for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  encouraging  the  Fine  Arts  in 
your  Majesty's  United  Kingdom,  aiid  in  what  manner  an  object  of  so  much 
unportance  might  be  most  effectually  promoted,  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
your  Majesty  a  report  respecting  the  works  recommended  by  us  to  be 
undertaken. 

Before  entering  on  those  details,  we  think  it  expedient — considering  the 
position  in  which  this  commission  is  at  present  placed — to  recapitulate  the 
chief  objects  to  which,  in  accordance  with  the  duties  prescribed  to  us  by 
your  Majesty,  our  attention  has  been  directed ;  to  refer  to  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  Treasury  by  means  of  which,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  those  objects  have  been,  and  are  proposed  to  be, 
carried  into  effect ;  and  to  explain  our  reasons  for  desiring,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  give  especial  encouragement  to  sculpture. 

To  the  first  object  of  inquiry  committed  to  us  by  your  Majesty,  viz., 
whether  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of  the  re-building  of  your  Majesty's 
Palace  at  Westminster,  for  the  jpurpose  of  promoting  and  encouraging  the 
Fine  Arts  in  your  Majesty's  United  Kingdom — we,  in  our  first  report, 
expressed  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  that  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  such  opportunity  accordingly.  In  proceeding,  in  our  first  and 
second  reports,  aated  respectively  April,  1842,  and  July,  1843,  to  state  the 
result  of  our  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  further  question — ^in  what  manner 
an  object  of  so  much  importance  would  be  most  effectually  promoted — and 
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with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which,  by  means  of  the  interior  decoration  of 
the  Palace  at  Westminster,  the  Fine  Arts  of  this  country  could  be  moat  effec- 
tually encouraged — we,  in  the  first  place,  consulted  the  architect  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  various  kinds  of  internal  decoration  would  affect  his 
intended  architectural  arrangements.  The  architect's  statement,  in  answer 
to  our  inquiries,  forms  an  impoi*tant  addition  to  our  second  report  Although 
various  internal  and  other  changes  in  the  building  were  adopted  subse- 
quently to  the  date  (February,  1843)  of  that  statement,  and  although  a 
far  greater  amount  of  decoration  was  proposed  by  the  architect  than  we 
considered  it  advisable  to  recommend ;  yet,  we  were  enabled,  b^  means  of 
the  details  presented  to  us,  showing  die  greater  or  less  fitness  of  various 
portions  of  the  building  for  receiving  works  of  Art,  first  to  select  those 
localities  which  we  considered  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  proposed 
object,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  general  scheme  of 
decoration  suitable,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  portions  of  the  building  so 
selected. 

In  considering  the  intimate  connection  which  subsisted  in  the  best  periods 
of  Art  between  the  higher  departments  of  design  and  what  is  understood  by 
decorative  art,  we  were  at  first  disposed  to  mterpret  in  a  wide  sense  the 
term  "  decoration ; "  and,  accordingly,  to  give  our  attention  to  some  of  the 
subordinate  as  well  as  to  the  principal  branches  of  art.  In  furtherance  of 
this  object  we  adopted  means,  as  stated  in  our  second  and  third  reports,  for 
inviting  specimens  in  glass-staining  and  other  arts,  with  the  view  of  selecting 
the  most  competent  artists  in  those  departments. 

But  although  this  course  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  an  understanding 
with  the  architect,  experience  proved  that  it  was  on  many  accounts  advisable 
to  leave  with  him  the  responsibility  of  all  strictly  decorative  works.  In 
the  appendix  to  our  sixth  report  we  quoted  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  commission  on  the  6th  of  June,  1846,  in  which,  after  expressing  our, 
opinion  that  "  decorative  painting  and  other  decorations,  as  wood-carving 
metal-work,  &c,  might  be  included  among  those  branches  of  art  which 
ought  to  be  promoted  on  this  occasion,''  and  after  referring  to  the  notice 
ssued  by  us  in  June  and  July,  1843,  we  stated: — ^**That  this  Commission 
has  since  found  that  the  architect  has  undertaken,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
the  whole  of  the  decorative  work  in  reference  to  the  several  objects  com- 
prehended in  the  said  notices,  with  the  exception  of  stained-glass ;  though, 
even  in  this  branch,  the  artist  recommended  by  the  commission  has  been 
instructed  hj  the  architect  to  adopt  his  designs,  instead  of  following  his 
own  conceptions.  That  the  Commissioners,  under  these  circumstances,  have 
abstained  from  any  iurther  interference  with  the  decorative  works  in  ques- 
tion, and  think  it  their  duty  to  state  to  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury 
that  they  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  taste,  or  for  the  expen- 
diture, of  the  decorations  already  adopted."  The  result  has  been  that  the 
only  works  of  a  merely  decorative  character  which  have  been  executed 
partly  under  our  superuitendence  have  been  the  stained-glass  windows  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  which,  with  the  assistance  of  a  select  committee,  we 
furnished  the  subjects  and  recommended  the  artists,  and  the  Tudor  portraits 
subsequently  executed  in  the  Prince's  Chamber. 

Having  thus  explamed  to  what  extent  we  have  undertaken  the  superin- 
tendence of  works  of  art  approaching  to  a  decorative  character,  we  beg 
leave  to  state  to  your  Majesty  that,  in  considering  the  more  important  duiy 
prescribed  to  us,  we  conceive  that  while  the  immediate  object,  the  decora- 
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tion  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  in  which  your  Majesty*  meets  your  Par- 
liament, dictated  in  a  great  measure  the  class  of  subjects  in  painting  and 
sculpture  to  be  selected^  the  ulterior  and  chief  object — the  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  those  arts — ^would  to  a  certain  extent  further  influence 
and  modify  such  selection. 

With  regard  to  painting,  we  considered  that  both  the  objects  referred  to 
inyolved  the  question  of  the  technical  methods  to  be  adopted.  In  deciding 
on  the  adoption  of  fresco-painting  and  the  processes  analogous  to  it  present- 
ing an  unglossy  surface,  we  were  still  desirous  to  afford  opportunities  for 
artists  practising  oil  painting  only,  to  contribute  specimens  of  their  abilities. 
That  hope  has,  as  yet,  not  been  realised.  In  the  course  of  repeated  expe- 
riments, by  placing  oil  pictures  in  situations  for  which,  frx)m  the  possibility 
of  near  inspection,  they  might  have  been  apparently  better  adapted  than 
fresco  pictures,  we  have  invariably  found  that  the  shining  surface,  under 
the  existing  conditions  of  lighting,  has  rendered  them  altogether  unfit  for 
those  situations.  We  have,  therefore,  restricted  the  works  in  painting  now 
in  progress,  either  to  fresco  or  to  the  water-glass  process  which  has  been 
for  some  years  practised  with  good  results  in  Germany. 
,  Although  this  more  absolute  restriction  has  been  in  a  manner  compelled 
by  the  results  of  the  experiments  referred  to,  we  believe  that  the  tecnnical 
processes  adopted  may  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  practice  of  art — a 
consideration  which  weighed  with  us  in  originally  proposing  the  partial 
introduction  of  the  process  of  fresco.  The  execution  of  preparatory  car- 
toons, involving  the  necessity  of  a  greater  study  of  drawing,  and  the  simplicity 
of  treatment  which  the  more  limited  methods  above  mentioned  suggest, 
have  a  tendency  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  artist  to  the  severer  elements 
of  design.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  an  important  part  of  the  duty 
assigned  to  us — the  promotion  of  art — ^is  not  unconnected  with  the  question 
of  technical  methods. 

As  the  restricted  capabilities  of  those  methods  may  influence  the  style  of 
art  and  the  practice  of  the  artist,  so  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  choice  of 
subjects  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  circumscribed  by  the  same  conditions. 
This  consideration  was  not  overlooked  in  the  important  task  of  selecting 
sutyects  for  painting.  Of  the  mode  in  which  that  portion  of  our  labours 
was  performed  we  can  speak  with  the  less  reserve,  as  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  select  subjects  in  painting  and  sculpture  with  a  view  to 
the  ftiture  decoration  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  embodied,  together 
with  the  suggestions  of  other  members,  those  especially  of  two  distinguished 
historians  now  no  more — Lord  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Hallam. 

In  our  sixth  report  we  humbly  reported  to  your  Majesty  that  we  conceived 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  this  commission,  for  the  better  guidance  of  present  and 
future  artists,  and  in  order  to  maintain  a  character  of  harmony  and  unity 
worthy  of  such  a  building,  to  determine  a  complete  scheme  for  the  future 
decoration  of  the  Palace.  We  were  of  opinion,  that  in  determining  such 
scheme  the  especial  destination  of  each  portion  of  the  building  should  be 
attended  to;  that  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  the  chief  object  to  be 
regarded  should  be  the  expression  of  some  specific  idea ;  and  the  second,  its 
illustration  by  means  of  some  well-known  historic  or  poetic  incident  adapted 
for  representation  in  painting. 

On  this  principle,  tne  select  committee  above  referred  to,  prepared  their 
report,  which  is  dated  July,  1847.  Having  stated  that  they  had,  for  the 
present,  given  their  attention  to  subjects  for  painting,  tliey  referred  only  to 
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Buch  statues  as  had  been  preyionsly  recommended,  or  already  erected. 
Those  works  comprehended  six  statues  proposed,  in  our  fourth  report,  to 
be  placed  in  St  Stephen's  porch ;  and  twelve  in  marble,  now  erected  in 
St.  Stephen's  Hall,  of  statesmen  who  rose  to  eminence  by  die  eloquence  and 
abilities  which  they  displayed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  our  tenth 
report,  dated  July,  1854,  we  stated  that  we  had  conunissioned  John 
Gibson,  R.  A.,  to  execute  a  marble  statue  of  your  Majesty,  with  accompanying 
figures,  to  be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Prince's  Chamber.  That  work 
has  been  completed.  Some  subordinate  metal  works  in  sculpture,  in  which 
the  process  of  electrotype  casting  has  been  successfully  adopted,  have  also 
been  executed  under  our  supermtendenc^.  But,  for  all  figures  in  stone, 
whether  in  the  interior  or  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  this  Commission  is 
in  no  way  responsible.  A  supplementary  report  of  a  recent  select  com- 
mittee, respecting  the  statues  of  British  sovereigns  proposed  to  be  placed  in 
the  Royal  Gallery  and  its  approaches,  in  pursuance  of  former  recouimenda- 
tions,  was  prepared  during  the  last  year,  and  having  been  received  and 
approved  by  us,  we  beg  leave  t6  append  it  to  this  our  General  Report. 
With  the  exception  of  such  supplementary  report,  an  entire  scheme  for  the 
decoration  of  your  Majesty's  Palace  at  Westmmster  was  completed,  as  above 
stated,  in  1847.  The  questions  remained — to  what  extent  it  would  be 
advisable  that  this  scheme  should  be  accomplished  ?  what  portions  of  the 
proposed  decoration  should  be  first  undertaken  ?  and  what  estimates  the 
Treasury  would  be  disposed  to  submit  to  Parliament  for  carrying  into  eflect 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  ?  A  correspondence  on  the  last- 
mentioned  subject — the  amount  of  the  annual  ^rant — took  place  with  the 
Treasury  in  1849.  The  result  is  thus  stated  m  our  ninth  report,  dated 
March,  1850: — "We  have  further  humbly  to  state  to  your  Majesty,  that 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  your  Majesty's  Treasury  had,  in  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  submitted  an  estimate  of  4,000/.,  to  defray  the  cost  of 
various  works  proposed  in  our  former  reports,  and  sanctioned  by  your 
Majesty ;  and  also  partly  to  defray  the  cost  of  works  now  first  proposed  by 
us.  In  addressing  their  lordships  on  this  subject,  we  expressed  our  opinion 
that  we  could  not  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  the  Commission  was 
appointed,  nor  fulfil  our  pledges  to  the  artists  and  to  the  country,  without 
being  allowed  to  propose  a  fixed  annual  expenditure,  of  which  we  submitted 
an  estimate.  The  result  of  such  representation  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  that  their  lordships  have  consented  to  propose  an  annual 
expenditinre  for  the  purposes  referred  to  amounting  to  4,000/. 

This  arrangement  is  also  adverted  to  in  our  two  subsequent  reports, 
dated  respectively  1854  and  1858.  The  correspondence  referred  to,  including 
a  copy  of  the  Treasury  letter,  dated  the  4th  of  May,  1849,  fixing  the  annual 
sum  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament  at  4,000/,,  is  added  to  this  report,  and  it 
will  be  remarked  that  in  that  letter  their  lordships  state  that  they  are 
"  satisfied  that  a  smaller  expenditure  would  not  afibrd  the  means  of  properly 
fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  the  Commission  was  appointed." 

The  estimate  of  4,000/,,  which  the  Treasury  thus  consented  to  submit 
annually  to  Parliament,  has  never  been  exceeded.  On  the  contrary,  from 
various  causes  of  delay,  the  balances  of  such  annual  grants  are  at  present  in 
advance  of  the  works  on  which  the  artists  are  engaged.  On  this  subject 
we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  explanations  : — In  the  instance  of  the 
Peers'  Robing  Room,  to  be  painted  by  John  Rogers  Herbert,  R.A.,  we 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  before  the  room  which  was  to  contain 
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the  result  of  his  labours  was  built,  and  some  years  before  it  was  ready  for 
him  to  work  in.  We  adopted  this  course,  knowing  that  considerable  time 
would  be  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  designs.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  room  in  1858,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  preparation  of  cartoons,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  wall-painting  itself. 
We  belieye,  however,  that  such  delay  on  the  part  of  the  artist  is  to  be 
attributed  rather  to  repeated  e^cperiments,  and  to  a  conscientious  study  of 
the  subjects  committed  to  him,  than  to  any  feeling  of  indifference,  or  to 
any  interruption  from  other  occupations. 

In  the  instances  of  the  Peers'  and  Commons*  corridors,  to  be  painted 
respectively  by  Charles  West  Cope,  R.  A.,  and  Edward  Matthew  Ward,  R.A.9 
the  artists  have  had  peculiar  impediments  to  contend  with.  When  it  was 
resolved  that  the  subjects  intended  for  those  corridors  should  be  executed  in 
fresco,  and  when  it  was  found  that,  from  various  causes,  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  artists  to  paint  on  the  walls,  an  expedient  was  adopted  by  preparing 
fresco  grounds  on  moveable  frames,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  execute  the 
paintings  in  some  well-lighted  apartment,  but  still  within  the  building,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  moving  from  any  greater  distance  frescoes  so 
executed.  Considerable  diflSculty  has  been  experienced  in  providing  such  a 
locality  for  the  artists  to  work  in ;  the  period,  generally  after  the  month  of 
August,  during  which  alone  they  can  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  room 
in  the  building,  is  too  short  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  frescoes  before 
the  winter.  It  is,  therefore,  now  proposed  to  provide  temporary  sheds  at 
the  south  end  of  ^e  building,  in  which  they  can,  at  the  most  mvourable 
season  of  the  year  for  fresco  painting,  proceed  uninterruptedly  with  their 
work. 

The  above  are  cases  in  which,  from  various  causes  of  delay,  the  annual 
grants  have  more  than  sufficed  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  artists.  In 
another  instance,  that  of  the  apartment  called  the  Queen's  Robing  Room, 
to  be  painted  by  William  Dyce,  R.A.,  a  different  result  has  been  expe- 
rienced. The  artist  was,  by  the  original  agreement,  allowed  a  fixed  annual 
sum  for  a  limited  period,  within  which  he  undertook  to  complete  the  work. 
That  period  expired  in  June,  1855 ;  the  stipulated  remuneration  having 
been  received  by  him.  An  additional  year,  ending  June,  1856,  was 
granted  to  him  in  consideration  of  his  plea  of  loss  of  time  while  engaged 
as  a  juror  and  reporter  in  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851.  In  1854,  onnis 
application  to  have  exclusive  occupation  of  the  robing  room,  we,  with 
your  Majesty's  gracious  permission,  granted  such  privilege  accordingly,  on 
the  new  condition,  founded  on  Mr.  Dyce's  assurances  that  the  work  should 
be  completed  in  June,  1857,  a  period  afterwards  still  farther  extended,  as 
stated  in  our  eleventh  report,  to  the  beginning  of  1858.  The  work  is,  to 
our  extreme  mortification,  still  unfinished ;  the  delay  having  occasioned,  as 
we  fear,  great  inconvenience  to  your  Majesty  in  consequence  of  the  long- 
continued  and  still  exclusive  occupation  of  the  robing  room  by  Mr.  Dyce. 
The  more  recent  interruption  has  arisen,  it  is  understood,  from  ill 
health. 

We  have  the  greater  reason  for  regretting  any  impediment  to  the  com- 

Eletion  of  this  work  since  the  portion  suready  executed  is,  in  our  judgment, 
ighly  creditable  to  the  artist.  In  refemng  to  works  in  progress,  and 
in  noticing  the  greater  or  less  assiduity  of  the  artists,  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  make  especiaimention  of  the  unremitting  industry  of  Daniel  Maclise,  R.A., 
now  employed  in  painting  the  subject  of  the  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
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Blucher  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  in  one  of  the  large  compartments  of 
the  Royal  Gallery, 

Finding  tliat  the  process  of  fresco-painting  is  imperfectlv  adapted  for 
subjects  containing  a  multiplicity  of  details,  Mr.  MacHse,  with  the  sanction 
of  this  Commission,  proceeded  in  the  autumn  of  1859  to  Germany,  in  order 
to  make  researches  into  the  practice  of  the  stereochrome  or  water-glass 
method  of  painting.  The  result  has  been  that  he  has  adopted  that  process 
in  the  execution  of  the  large  wall-painting  referred  to.  The  notes  which 
he  has  compiled  on  the  subject,  consisting  of  information  derived  from 
various  sources,  together  with  the  results  of  his  own  subsequent  experience, 
having  been  submitted  to  us,  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  his  statement  to  this 
report.  The  method  has  also  found  favour  with  Mr.  Herbert,  who  having, 
after  repeated  experiments,  modified  it  according  to  his  own  views,  pro- 
fesses his  entire  satisfaction  with  it. 

We  entertain  the  hope  that  in  the  hands  of  such  competent  artists  the 
advantages  of  this  /important  process  may  be  duly  exemplified.  The 
plan  for  the  decoration  of  the  royal  gallery  with  paintings  is  detailed  in 
our  seventh  report  before  referred  to.  The  walls  contain  eighteen  com- 
partments for  painting,  two  of  which  are  45  feet  in  length.  Such  a 
scheme  is  manifestly  too  vast  to  be  completed  in  the  life-time  of  one  artist. 
This  diflSculty,  which  may  present  itself  in  other  instances,  leads  us  to 
observe,  that  while  it  must  be  considered  essential  to  proceed  in  the  deco- 
ration of  the  building,  if  at  all,  according  to  a  comprehensive  and  definite 
plan,  it  is  not  in  every  case  possible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  that  the 
work  should  be  continued  to  its  accomplishment  uninterruptedly.  When, 
therefore,  so  extensive  a  plan  of  decoration  ai  that  of  the  royal  gallery 
is  commenced,  we  conceive  that  the  partial  execution  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  that  the  work,  when  suspenaed,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  present 
a  symmetrical  arrangement  On  this  principle  we  have  recommended 
that  the  two  large  compartments  in  the  Royal  Gallery  should  be  completed 
first.  But  this  method  in  the^  order  of  completion  would  be  scarcely 
necessary  in  works  of  less  magnitude.  The  apartments  aqd  corridors 
before  mentioned,  although,  undoubtedly,  comprehensive  undertakings,  do 
not  separately  involve  greater  labour  than  mi^nt  be  accomplished  within  a 
series  of  years  by  one  industrious  artist,  provided  there  were  no  causes  of 
delay  or  interruption  such  as  those  before  adverted  to. 

With  respect  to  works  in  painting,  the  uniformity  of  style  and  execution 
which  is  likely  to  result  from  the  employment  of  one  hand  and  mind  must 
be  regarded  as  a  reason  for  entrusting  a  series  of  designs,  or  a  sufficiently 
distinct  portion  of  such  series,  to  one  and  the  same  individual  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  works  in  sculpture,  from  causes  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  that  art  A  series  of  statues  m  a  given  locality  may,  without  danger 
of  undue  incongruity  of  style,  be  allotted  to  diflFerent  sculptors.  The 
duration  of  any  scheme  of  decoration  by  means  of  sculpture  can,  conse- 
quently, be  calculated  with  more  precision ;  while  the  undertaking  itself 
can  be  more  under  control. 

We  are  far  from  imputing  the  delays  that  have  taken  place  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  pictorial  decorations  in  your  Majesty's  Palace  at  Westminster  to 
any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
who,  having  received  more  than  their  due  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
work  completed  by  them,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  their  agreement, 
have  every  motive  for  completing  their  task  with  honour. 
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We  are  of  opinion  that  the  emplojrment  in  the  Palace  at  Westminster  of 
tiie  best  professor  a  in  puinting  may  conduco  to  tho  credit  of  the  artists  and 
of  the  comxtry.  At  the  same  time,  wijen  we  cousider  the  great  encourage- 
ment which  lias  of  late  years  been  extended  to  painting  by  opident  lovei*3 
of  Art — ^a  state  of  things  which  did  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  when  tills 
Commisaioa  was  appointed — we  are  bound  to  admit  that  those  artists  could, 
in  idmost  every  case,  be  more  profitably,  though  not  more  honourably, 
employed  in  other  and  possibly  less  arduous  undertakings* 

But,  in  this  instance  also,  we  take  a  different  view  with  regard  to  sculp- 
ture. We  believe  that  every  object  which  was  contemphited  in  the  appoint- 
ment by  your  Majesty  of  tiiis  Commission  would  be  fulfilled  by  the  employ* 
ment  of  eminent  sculptors  in  entire  or  in  partiid  execution  of  the  scheme 
which  we  have  humbly  submitted  tor  your  Majesty's  approvah 

The  sum  of  1, 600/,  for  two  statues  of  the  British  sovereigns  in  series, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  estimates  for  the  last  year^  appears  to  have 
excited  an  apprehension  that  its  adoption  would  involve  the  subsequent  com- 
pletion of  the  indefinite  series  of  statues  mentioned  in  the  appendix  to  our 
fourth  report- 

From  the  subjoined  recent  report  of  the  committee  on  statues,  it  will  be 
Been  that  although  Uie  more  limited  scheme  at  present  submitted  compre- 
hends a  considerable  series,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  tliat  such  scheme 
should  be  completed  without  interruption  \  on  the  contrary,  it  admits  of 
being  subdivided  into  four  distinct  classes;  including,  respectively,  the 
statues  proposed  to  be  placed  in  the  royal  gallery,  in  the  Queen's  robing- 
room,  in  the  vestibule^  and  on  the  lower  landing-place.  It  will  also  bo 
observed  that  the  greater  number  of  the  statues  are  recommended  to  be 
difieretit  in  material  and  dimensions  from  those  proposed  for  tlie  royal 
gallery,  and  that  they  will,  consequently,  be  of  much  less  cost. 

In  framing  an  estimate  for  the  year  18G1-62,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Lords  of  your  M^rjesty's  Treasury,  previously  to  its  being  submitted  to 
Parliament,  we  considered  that  as  the  balances  of  former  grants  for  the 
payment  of  works  in  painting  are,  as  above  explained,  in  advance  of  those 
works,  it  would  be  unnecessary,  in  the  present  year,  to  propose  any  addi- 
tional estimates  of  that  description*  But,  In  the  hope  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  see  tlie  expediency,  in  fulfilment  of  the  objects  of  this 
Commission,  of  voting  a  sufiicient  sum  for  the  decoration  of  the  royal 
gallery  by  means  of  sculpture,  we  profiosed  an  estimate  of  3,200/,  for  tour 
statues  of  British  sovereigns  to  be  placed  In  that  gallery*  While  our 
estimate  this  year  is  thus,  for  the  first  time,  less  than  that  which  the  Lords 
of  your  Majesty's  Treasury,  in  tlieir  letter  of  1849  before  referred  to,  had 
consented  to  propose  annually  to  Parliament,  your  Majesty ^s  Commissioners 
trust  that  this  will  not  be  considered  as  implying  on  their  part  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  that  a  less  sum  tlian  that  fixed  in  1841*  would  suffice  to 
accomplish  the  Important  objects  for  which  this  Commission  was  appointed — 
objects  which  we  rejoice  to  think  your  Majesty  has  always  at  heartj  as 
iattniEtely  connected  with  tlie  progress  of  the  nation- 
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TURNER'S  PICTURES. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  consider  and  report 
in  what  manner  the  conditions  annexed  by  Hie  Will  of  the  late  Mr.  Tur- 
nery  ILA.^  to  the  bequest  of  his  Pictures  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  can  best  be  carried  out.  And  having  completed  such  inquiry^  then 
to  consider  and  report  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Vernon  Gallery^  and  the  prospective  measures  proper  to  be  taken  witli 
respect  to  any  future  gifts  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  15th  July,  1861,  and  it  consisted  of 
the  Lord  President,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  Earl  of  Derby,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Foley,  Lord 
Colchester,  Lord  Ashburton,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord  Monteagle  of 
Brandon,  Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Overstone,  Lord  Cranworth,  Lord  St  Leonard, 
Lord  Chelmsford,  and  Lord  Taunton.  The  Committee  examined  Sir  Charles 
Lock  Eastlake,  P.R.A.,  director  of  the  National  Gallery ;  Richard  Red- 
grave, R.A.,  art  referee  and  adviser  in  matters  of  art  in  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  at  South  Kensington ;  Ralph  N.  Womumj  keeper  of 
the  National  Gallery;  James  Pennethome,  architect  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Works ;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Overstone ;  and  Viscount  Hardinge. 
On  the  30tfi  July,  1861,  the  committee  reported  as  follows : — 

That  the  committee  have  met  and  considered  the  subject-matter  referred 
to  them,  and  have  come  to  the  following  resolutions,  viz.  ;— 

That  the  late  Mr.  Turner,  R.A.,  by  nis  will  gave  to  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  his  picture  of  **  Dido  building  Carthage,"  and  his  picture 
formerly  in  the  t)e  Tabley  collection,  for  ever,  subject  to  the  direction  that 
they  should  be  kept  and  placed  always  between  the  two  pictures  painted  by 
Claude,  the  "Seaport"  and  the  "Mill;"  and  the  right  of  the  trustees  to 
these  pictures  was  declared  by  the  decree  afler  mentioned ;  and  the  two 
pictures  have  ever  since  been,  and  now  are,  placed  in  the  National  Gallery 
between  the  two  Claudes,  according  to  Turner's  will. 

That  Mr.  Turner  made  several  codicils  to  his  will ;  by  the  first  codicil, 
which  was  superseded  by  the  later  ones,  he  desired  a  gallery  to  be  erected 
for  his  pictures  (except  the  two  given  by  his  will),  and  that  they  should  be 
maintained  and  exhibited  as  a  separate  collection,  to  be  called  "  Turner's 
Gallery:"  by  the  second  codicil  he  gave  his  finished  pictures  (except  the 
"  Dido "  and  the  "  De  Tabley "  pictures)  to  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery,  provided  that  a  room  or  rooms  were  added  to  the  National  Gallery, 
to  be'entided  "Turner's  Gallery;"  in  the  meantime  they  were  not  to  be 
removed  until  rooms  were  built ;  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  were 
not  to  have  any  power  over  the  pictures  unless  his  wish  was  fully  carried 
out  by  them ;  it  was  his  will  that  either  such  pictures  should  remain  and 
be  called  "  Turner's  Gallery,"  and  be  the  property  of  the  nation,  or  to 
remain  at  his  house  as  one  entire  gallery,  to  be  viewed  gratuitously ;  if  the 
lease  could  not  be  renewed  the  pictures  were  to  be  sold:  by  the  third 
codicil,  if  the  National  Gallery  should  not  carry  out  the  provisions  in  the 
second  codicil  within  five  years,  on  or^  before  the  exniration  of  the  lease  of 
his  present  gallery,  then  he  declared  his  bequest  to  uie  National  Gallery  to 
be  void;  and  in  that  case  his  gallery  to  be  continued  unon  the  terms  men- 
tioned in  his  last  codicil :  by  the  fourth  and  last  codicil  he  limited  ten  years 
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for  offering  his  finished  pictures  to  the  National  Gallery ;  if  rooms  were 
not  built,  Ae  pictures  were  to  be  exhibited  gratuitously  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  lease  of  his  Queen  Anne-street  house,  except  the  last  two  years, 
and  then  the  pictures  were  to  be  sold.  By  the  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  maoe  in  March,  1856,  the  court  declared  that  all  the  pictures, 
drawings,  and  sketches,  wholly  or  partially  by  the  testator's  hand,  without 
any  distinction  of  finished  or  unfinished,  were  to  be  deemed  as  well  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  were  to  be  retained  by  the  trustees  for  the 
time  being  of  the  National  Gallery. 

That  under  the  above  testamentary  dispositions  and  the  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  nation  is  now  m  possession  of  362  pictures  painted 
by  Turner,  and  of  a  very  large  number  of  water-colour  drawings  of  the 
highest  excellence ;  and  the  liation  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  to 
carry  out  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  gift  in  like  manner  as  the  conditions 
annexed  to  the  gift  of  the  two  pictures  now  between  the  two  Claudes^  have 
been  complied  with. 

That,  for  want  of  a  room  to  receive  them  at  the  National  Gallery,  the 
pictures  are  now  at  Kensington,  but  the  power  of  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  has  been  preserved  over  them;  and  it  was  publicly 
announced  that  they  were  removed  to  Kensington  only  as  a  temporary 
measure. 

That  Turner  died  in  December,  1851,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
no  further  delay  should  take  place  in  providing  a  room  or  rooms  for  the 
reception  and  e^chibition  of  his  pictures  and  drawings,  now  the  property  of 
the  nation,  in  connection  with  the  National  Gallery,  to  be  called  "  Turner's 
Gallery." 

That  it  is  expedient  that  the  finished  pictures  by  Turner  should  be  forth- 
with deposited  and  properly  hung  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  present  National 
Gallery,  according  to  the  plan  ^«^ch  Mr.  Womum,  the  keeper,  has  stated 
in  his  evidence  that  he  is  prepared  to  carry  out 

But  this  arrangement,  as  it  will  necessarily  involve  considerable  incon- 
venience in  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
must  be  considered  as  of  a  strictly  temporary  character,  pending  the  execu- 
tion of  some  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  plan. 

That,  with  a  view  to  provide  such  accommodation,  Mr.  Pennethorne,  the 
architect,  has  stated  in  his  evidence,  that  he  can  undertake  to  erect  rooms 
fully  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  the  Turner  pictures  at  the  back  of  the 
present  National  Gallery,  within  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  and  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

That  unless  some  reasonable  prospect  of  seeing  a  noble  gallerjr,  worthy 
of  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  by  the  ancient  masters  and  British  artists 
which  the  country  now  possesses^  and  which  is,  year  by  year,  receiving 
additions  of  great  importance,  erected  upon  a  comprehensive  plan  on  the 
present  or  anv  other  site,  it  appears  desirable  that  steps  should  be  forthwith 
taken  for  making  the  limited  addition  to  the  present  gallery  suggested  by 
Mr.  Pennethorne. 

And  the  Committee  have  directed  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 
them^  together  with  an  appendix,  to  be  laid  before  your  lorships. 

30th  July,  1861. 
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PUBLIC   GENERAL   STATUTES 

23°  &  24°  ViCTORiiE,  1860. 


SERIES  a— ECOLESIASTIOAL  AFFAIRS  AND  EDUCATION. 

ENGLAND. 

Endowed  Sohools. 

Cap.  XI* — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Endowed  Schools.    (Slst 

March,  1860.) 

Power  was  granted  to  trostees  of  endowed  schools  to  make  orders  for  the 
admission  of  children  of  parents  not  in  communion  with  the  Church  sect  or 
denomination  according  to  which  the  relimous  instruction  is  to  be  afforded 
under  the  endowment  of  the  schools.  The  Act  not  to'  apply  to  grammar 
schools,  or  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

OzFOBD  XJNnnBBsrrr. 

Cap.  XXIII. — An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Consideration  of  an  Ordinance 
which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament  in  a  Report  of  the  Oxford  Univer^ 
sity  Commissioners.    (25th  May,  1860.) 

Power  granted  to  Her  Majesty  to  refer  the  said  ordinance  and  declaration 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  CounciL  The  committee  to  consider  the  same 
and  report  to  Her  Majesty. 

UkFTEBSITIES  A2n>  COLLEOES  ESTATES. 

Cap.  LIX. — An  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Universities  and  Collegee 
Estates  Act,  1858,  and  of  the  Copyhold  Acts,  and  of  the  Srd  and  ith 
years  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty,  chap.  113,  and  of  the  17t&  and  \%ih 
years  of  the  same  reign,  chap.  84,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  Univer* 
sities  and  Colleges.     (6tli  August,  1860.) 

Cathedral  Chtjbch,  Manchesteb. 

Cap.  LXIX. — An  Act  to  enable  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England 
to  apply  certain  Funds  towards  the  Repairs  of  the  Cathedral  or  Colle- 
giate Church  in  Manchester.    (6th  August,  1860.) 
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Cap*  XCL — An  Act  for  feniovimj  douhU  Tespecting  the  Craven  ScholaraMps 
in  the  Univemiti^  of  Oixford^  and  for  enabling  the  Univerdty  to  retain 
the  Cmtodyof  certain  Teatammtarfj  Documents.     (13th  August,  1860») 

CoMHirrAaios  of  Tithes. 

Cap*  XCIIL — An  Act  to  amend  and  firther  extmd  the  Acts  for  the  ComF' 
mtOoHm  of  Titlm  in  Finland  and  Wales.     (13th  August,  1S60-) 

IRELAKD, 

Maykooth. 

Cap.  civ, — An  Act  t^  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  Royal  College  of  Saint 
Patrick  at  MaynootJi^  to  make  Provision  for  certain  necesaar^  Buildings 
and  Repairs,    (20th  August,  1860.) 

Ikdustbial  Schools* 

Cap.  CVIIL— ^n  Act  to  amend  th  Industrial  Sckook   Acts,  1857- 
(28th  August,  1860.) 

The  powers  of  the  Comtnittee  of  Council  of  Education,  under  the  20  &  21 
Vict,  c  48,  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 

EOOLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIOKEBS. 

Cap.  CXXIV. — An  Act  further  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  ffie  Ecele- 
mastical  CommissitmerSf  and  the  AH  eonceming  the  management  of 
Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estatm  in  England.     (28th  August,  1860.) 

The  lands  of  each  See  to  vest  in  the  Commissioners  on  the  next  avoidance. 
Lands  sufficient  to  afford  the  statutory  income  to  he  secured  to  each  See. 
Like  arrangement  may  he  made  before  next  avoidance  on  the  request  of 
the  bishop-  The  Estates  Committee  is  to  see  that  the  property  assigned  as 
endowment  is  kept  in  proper  contlition-  In  mining  districts  the  Commis^ 
sioners  may  make  grants  for  the  cure  of  souls.  The  other  provisions  of 
the  Act  apply  to  mode  of  granting  leases,  Ac- 
Union  OF  COKXlGTJOirS  BENEflCBa. 

Cap,  CXLTL — An  Act  to  make  provision  for  the  Union  of  Contignoua  Bene* 

fices  in  dties^  towtis,  and  boroughs*     (28th  August,  I860.) 

Contiguous  benefices  within  the  metropolis  may  be  united,  and  power  given 
to  the  bishop  to  issue  commissions  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  the 
proposed  union.  Upon  the  report  of  such  commission  the  bishop  is  to 
prepare  and  transmit  proposals  for  a  scheme  to  the  churchwardens 
and  vestry,  and  the  vestry  is  to  notify  their  assent  or  objections.  This 
being  obtained,  the  bishop  wiU  transmit  the  final  proposals  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  to  prepare  a  scheme.  The  surplus  revenue  of  the 
united  benefices  may  be  annexed  as  an  endowment  to  any  other  benefice  in 
the  metropolis  or  its  vicinity. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Anntjitt  Tax. 

Cap.  L. — An  Act  to  abolish  the  Annuity  Tax  in  Edinburgh  and  Monfyrose, 
and  to  make  provision  in  regard  to  the  Stipends  of  the  Ministers  in  that 
city  and  burghy  and  also  to  make  provision' for  the  Patronage  of  the 
Church  of  North  LeitL    (23rd  July,  1860.) 

The  anntiity  tax  was  abolished  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
carry  the  Act  into  effect.  The  administration  of  city  churches  was 
transferred  from  the  magistrates  and  council  to  the  commissioners.  The 
pews  in  the  city  churches  to  be  let  by  the  Kirk  Sessions,  and  the  surplus 
of  the  rents  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners.  The  commissioners  to  provide 
for  the  repairs  of  the  churches  and  other  expenses  out  of  the  surplus  of 
the  seat  rents.  Bonds  of  annuity  to  be  granted  by  the  city  for  the  annual 
sum  of  4,2002.5  and  the  property  of  the  city  to  be  disposed  in  security  of  the 
payment  of  the  annuity.  As  long  as  the  annuities  are  regularly  paid  the 
administration  of  the  property  of  the  city  by  the  magistrates  and  council 
not  to  be  interfered  with.  The  stipends  of  600L  each  to  the  ministers  of 
the  thirteen  city  churches  to  be  paid  out  of  the  moneys  received  by  the 
commissioners.  The  patronage  of  the  church  of  North  Leith  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  ^'  haill  inhabitants,"  and  vested  in  the  heritors  and  commu- 
nicants. 

Industrial  Mtjseuh. 

Cap.  CXVII. — An  Act  to  confer  powers  on  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty*s  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  to  acquire  certain  proper^  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  erection  of  an  Industrial  Museum  for  Scottand. 
(28th  August,  1860.) 

IRELAND. 

Shall  Benefices. 

Cap.  LXXIL — An  Act  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  Endowment  and  Aug- 
mentation  of  Small  Benefices  in  Ireland.    (6th  August,  1860.) 

Where  the  benefice  is  of  less  yalue  than  502.  an  endowment  of  not  less  than 
75L  may  be  made. 

Chubch  Temporalities. 

Cap.  CL. — An  Act  further  to  amend  certain  Acts  relating  to  the  Tempo^ 
ralities  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.    (28th  August,  1860.) 
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Cfeneral  Report  made  %  direction  of  Lite  Secretary  ofState^  under 
Acts  4^4  William  IK  c.  80. 

Thi  following  statement  shows  the  comparative  condition  of  the  trusts  in 
England  and  North  Wdes  in  the  years  1837,  when  the  highest  amount  of 
revenue  from  tolls  was  received,  and  1858,  respectively.  The  receipts  were 
as  follows :— From  tolls,  In  1837,  1,509,985^,;  in  1858,  1,020,656^.  From 
other  sources,  in  1837, 189,443/.;  in  1858, 62,7541  Total,  1837, 1,6  99,428  L; 
1858, 1,083,4  lOZ,  The  expenditure  in  1837  amounted  to  1, 742,2 37  ^. ;  in 
1858,  t,070,838t  The  bonded  debt  in  1837  was  7,011,9891.;  in  1858, 
4,980,130;.  The  unpaid  interest  in  1837,  1,019,568/, ;  in  1858,  783,191/. 
The  toll  income  ha^lhus  fallen  off  from  1,509,985/.  to  1, 020,658  L,  being  a 
decrease  of  489,328/.  Within  the  same  period  of  21  years  the  annual  sum 
expended  in  repairing  the  roads,  after  deducting  the  parish  aid,  has  been 
reduced  345,480/, ;  or,  from  913,988/.  in  1837,  to  568,508 1  in  1858.  The 
percentage  of  the  tolls  applied  to  different  items  of  expenditure  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 55-70  per  cent,  was  spent  for  repairs  of  road,  9*74  per  cent  for 
salaries  and  law  charges,  28  "96  per  cent  tbr  payment  of  debt  and  interest, 
and  5*60  per  cent  other  payments  or  in  hand.  The  accounts  from  each 
county  show,  that  in  ^3  counties  tlie  toll  income  decreased  21,181/. ;  in  15 
counties  an  increased  sum  of  4,979/*  was  expended  in  repairing  the  roads; 
while  in  31  counties  the  cost  of  repairs  was  reduced  18sS20t ;  making  the 
net  decrease,  ixi  1858,  13,841/.,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  statute  duty  per^ 
formed.  The  toll  income  has  been  reduced,  more  or  less,  in  each  county 
except  Coniwall,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery.  The  reduction 
in  Ilertfordshire  exceeded  two-tliirds,  and  in  Bedfordj  Bucks,  Essex,  and 
Rutland,  was  more  dian  one^half.  The  total  redaction  was  above  half  a 
million,  or  510,431/.  The  cost  of  repairing  tlie  roads  has  been  increased  in 
two  counties  only,  Merioneth  and  Montgomery  ;  while  in  Hertfordshire  the 
cost  has  been  reduced  above  two-thirds,  and  in  several  counties  upwaixls  of 
one  half.  The  total  reduction  was  341,425/.  The  bonded  or  mortgage 
debts  have  increased  in  Dorset,  Carnarvon,  and  Montgomery,  but  in  all  the 
cither  counties  the  debts  have  been  reduced,  in  some  cases  to  a  considerable 
extent,  as  in  Essex,  Herts,  Middlesex,  Rutland,  Surrey,  Worcester,  and 
Anglesea.  Out  of  the  toll  income  arising  from  the  96 1  trusts  in  debt,  about 
52'61  per  cent  was  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  repairs  of  the  road, 
and  about  35*37  per  cent  was  applied  towurdfi  the  payment  of  the  debt  and 
interest 

The  receipta  and  expenditure  of  turnpike  roads  in  North  and  South 
Wales  have  been  as  follows  in  1849  and  1858: — The  receipts  were,  in 
1849,  35,743/. ;  in  1858,  38,844/.  The  expenditure,  in  1849,  36,298/1 ; 
m    1858,    38,466/.      The    balance    of   principal   debts,    in    1859,    was 
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INCLOSURE  COMMISSION. 

Report  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  for  1860. 

The  number  of  applications  of  all  kinds  since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  has 
been  3^355.  The  number  of  cases  since  the  last  report  was  329.  The 
number  of  applications  for  inclosures  up  to  last  report  was  858 ;  in  1860,  50- 
Total,  908.  Of  these,  632  were  confirmed,  132  were  otherwise  disposed 
of,  and  244  were  in  progress.  The  number  of  applications  for  exchanges 
prior  to  last  report  was  1,990;  in  1860,  259.  Total,  2,249.  Of  these, 
1,807  were  confirmed,  223  were  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  219  were  in 
progress.  The  total  of  applications  was,  previous  to  last  report,  3,026 ; 
in  1860,  329.  Total,  3,355.  Of  these,  2,485  were  confirmed,  383  were 
otherwise  disposed  of,  and  487  were  in  progress.  The  average  of  inclo- 
sures confirmed  was  347,943  acres;  in  progress,  194,347  acres.  The 
average  expense  of  the  inclosure  proceedings,  as  far  as  the  oflSce  of  the 
Commission  is  concerned,  up  to  the  time  of  the  assents  to  the  provisional 
orders,  including  any  expense  which  may  have  attended  these  assents,  and 
which  leaves  the  case  resuij  for  Parliament  to  deal  with,  is  152L  IBs.  Id. 


DUBLIN  HOSPITALS. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  ofDvbUn  Hospitals. 

The  inspectors  reported  that  the  total  income  of  the  nine  hospitals  under 
their  inspection  was  25,5902.  from  all  sources,  and  the  expenditure, 
25,780t  15s.;  that  11,536  patients  were  admitted,  11,208  discharged,  and 
457  died  in  the  year.  The  statistics  of  disease  in  the  Cork  Street,  Harawicke, 
and  Meath  hospitals  showed  a  considerable  admission  of  cases  of  smallpox 
annuallv,  and  a  large  mortality  &om  that  disease ;  though  the  directors  of 
the  Duolin  Row  Park  institution,  and  the  medical  officers  of  the  North  and 
South  Poor-Law  Unions  vaccinated  all  applicants  gratis,  and  have  done  so 
for  many  years.  During  the  years  1859  and  1860,  257  cases  of  smallpox 
have  been  admitted  into  the  three  above-mentioned  hospitals,  of  whom 
42  died. 
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GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

MeBIOAL  AoTS   Ai1£KDM£NT« 

Oaf*  YIL  An  Act  to  amend  the  Medkal  Acts,    (23rd  March,  I860,) 

Licentiates  in  surgery  of  any  university  in  Ireland  to  be  registered  under 
the  21st  and  22nd  Vict,  c.  90^  and  22nd  Vic,  c  21,  in  Ime  manner  as 

masters  in  surgery* 

AnMJNrsTERiHO  07  Poisoiia, 

VIIL — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  rehtin^  to  the  unlawful  administer' 
ing  of  Poison.     (23rd  March,  I860*) 

Any  person  maliciously  administering  poison  with  intent  to  endanger  life 
or  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  to  be  guilty  of  felony.  Any  person  ma- 
liciously administering  poison  with  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve,  or  annoy 
any  other  person,  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  If  the  jury  be  not  satisfied 
that  any  person  charged  is  guilty  of  felony,  but  think  he  is  guilty  of  mis- 
demeanor, they  may  find  him  guilty  accordingly. 

Medical  Act.  , 

Cab.  LXVL — An  Actto  amend  the  Medical  Act,  1858.  (6th  August,  I860,) 

Kew  charters  may  be  granted  to  the  corporations  of  physicians  as  colleges. 
Colleges  to  retain  all  existing  rights  notwithstanding  change  of  name. 

COPTHOLD    AKD    InCLOSUBE    COMMISSIONS. 

Cap,  LXXXL — An  Act  to  continue  Appointments  under  tfte  Act  for  can- 

solidaiing  the  Copyhold  and  Indomre  Commi&mon,%  and  for  completing 
Proceedings  undir  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts*     (6th  August,  I860,) 
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ENGLAND. 
I5CL08T7BE. 

Cap.  XVH.— -An  Act  to  authorize  tfie  Inclosure  of  certain  Landsy  in  pur- 
enance  of  a  Report  of  the  Indomre  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales.    (15th  May,  1860.) 

Cap.  LV. — An  Act  to  authorize  the  Inclosure  of  certain  Lands,  in  pursuance 
of  a  special  Report  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners.    (6th  August,  i860.) 

Local  Boabdb  of  Hsalth. 

Cap.  LXrV. — An  Act  to  make  further  provision  for  the  Expenses  of  Local 
Boards  of  Health  and  Improvement  Commissioners  acting  as  Burial 
Boards.    (6th  August,  1860.) 

Nuisances  Behotal. 

Cap.  LXXVn. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  for  the  removal  of  Nuisances 
and  the  prevention  of  Diseases*    (6th  August,  1860.) 

Certain  local  authorities  were  appointed  to  execute  the  Act  The  expenses 
to  be  defrayed  either  out  of  general  district  rate  or  out^of  a  borough  rate. 
Any  person  doing  anything  whereby  any  fountain  or  pump  is  damaged,  or 
the  water  of  any  well,  fountain  and  pump  is  polluted  or  fouled,  to  forfeit  a 
sum  not  exceeding  6L  Inspectors  of  nuisances  to  be  appointed.  Local 
authorities  may  provide  carriages  for  conyeyance  of  infected  persons.  The 
justices,  on  the  application  of  householders,  may  order  the  removal  of 
nuisances. 

IRELAND. 
BCBIAL  GboUNDS. 

Cap.  LXXVI. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Burial  Grounds  (Ireland)  Act,  1856. 

The  provisions  of  the  recited  Act  to  be  extended  to  additions  to  existing 
burial  groimds.  When  the  burial  ground  is  not  fenced  or  kept  in  decent 
order  by  the  owner,  the  burial  board  may  serve  a  notice  requiring  the  same 
to  be  fenced. 
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UNITBD  KINGDOM. 

Roman  Cathouo  Chabihes. 

Gap.  CXXXIY. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  regulating  Roman  Catholk 
Charities.    (28th  Angast,  1860.) 

Charities  for  lawful  purposes  not  to  be  invalidated  by  the  addition  of 
unlawful  trusts,  but  the  property  may  be  apportioned  and  the  whole  applied 
to  lawfol  purposes.  No  proceedings  to  be  instituted  as  to  dealings  with 
Roman  Catholic  Charities  prior  to  the  2nd  &  3rd  WilL  lY.,  c.  115. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


IlTDBlfMITT. 

Cak  XL. — An  Act  to  indemnify  each  Persona  in  the  Unitfd  Kingdom  as 
have  omitted  to  qualify  themselves  for  Offices  and  Employments,  and  to 
extend  the  time  UmiUd  for  these  purposes  respectively.  (23rd  July, 
1860.) 

Jews'  Act  Amendment. 

Cap.  LXIIL— iln  Act  to  amend  the  Act  of  the  2\st  ^  22nd  Vict,  c  49,  to 
provide  for  the  relief  of  her  Majesty's  Subjects  professing  the  Jewish 
Religion.    (6th  August,  1860.) 

Whenever  the  House  of  Commons  shall  order  that  any  resolution  agreed  to 
pursuant  to  &e  first  section  of  the  21st  &  22nd  Vict,  c  49,  shall  be  a 
standing  order  of  the  House,  any  member  professing  the  Jewish  relimon 
may  be  sworn  pursuant  to  such  standing  oraer  so  long  as  the  same  shall 
continue  in  force,  and  such  member  may,  m  taking  the  oaths  of  supremacy, 
omit  the  words,  '*  and  I  make  this  dedaration  upon  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian." 

SERIES  G.  Z  [l7] 
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Adultebation  of  Food  or  Dbink. 

Cap.  LXXXIV. — An  Act  for  preventing  the  Adulteration  of  artidee  of 
Food  or  Drink     (6th  August,  1860.) 

Every  person  who  shall  sell  any  article  of  food  or  drink  with  which,  to  the 
knowledge  of  such  person,  any  ingredient  or  material  injurious  to  the  health 
of  persons  eating  or  drinking  such  article  has  been  mixed ;  and  every  person 
who  shall  sell  as  pure  and  unadulterated  any  article  of  food  or  drink 
which  is  adulterated  or  not  pure,  to  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5U  Power 
was  given  to  the  Town  Councils  to  appoint  analysts,  and  any  purchaser  of 
any  article  of  food  or  drink  may,  on  payment  to  the  analyst  of  a  sum  not 
less  than  2«.  6d.  nor  more  than  10«.  6e7.,  have  such  article  analyzed.  The 
justices  also  may  have  articles  of  food  and  drink  analyzed. 

CORBUPT  PRACnOES  PREVENTION. 

Cap.  XCIX. — An  Act  to  continue  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act, 
1864.     (20th  August,  1860.) 

Gunpowder. 

Cap.  CXXXIX.^- J.n  Act  to  amend  the  Law  concerning  the  making,  keeping, 
and  carriage  of  Gunpowder  and  compositions  of  an  explosive  nature,  and 
concerning  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  Fireworks.  (28th  Aiigust, 
1860.) 

No  such  manufacture  to  be  carried  on  except  in  mills  and  other  places 
lawfully  used  for  it  or  licensed  for  the  purpose.  The  quantity  of  gunpowder 
made  under  any  single  pair  of  mill-atones  not  to  exceed  50  lbs.,  as 
respects  sporting  and  Uovemment  powder,  and  60  lbs.  as  respects  all  inferior 
powder,  and  every  incorporating  mill  to  be  provided  with  a  charge  house 
for  the  store  of  mill,  ana  situate  at  a  safe  and  suitable  distance.  The  quan- 
tity of  gunpowder  to  be  subjected  to  pressure  at  one  time  in  any  press- 
house  shall  not  exceed  10  cwt.  The  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  be  corned 
or  granulated  not  to  exceed  12  cwt  at  one  time.  The  quantity  to  be  dried 
not  to  exceed  50  cwt.  at  one  time.  Power  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  sanction  the  continuance  or  construction  of  any  magazine  within  the 
prescribed  distance.  No  charcoal  to  be  kept  withm  twenty  yards  of  any 
mill.  Regulations  were  made  also  as  to  the  making  of  loaded  percussion 
caps  and  me  making  and  keeping  of  ammunition.  No  person  to  sell  fire- 
works without  a  licence.  Any  person  throwing  fireworks  in  a  public 
thoroughfare  to  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5t  No  person,  being  a  dealer  in 
gunpowder,  can  keep  more  than  200  lbs.  of  gimpowder,  and,  not  being  a 
dealer,  more  than  50  lbs.  of  it,  in  any  house,  mill^  or  magazina  Gun- 
powder may  be  kept  for  mines  under  certain  conditions. 

Sale  of  Gas. 

Cap.  CXLVI. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  for  reguhxting  Measures  used  in 
sale  of  Gas.     (28th  August,  1860.) 

The  time  specified  in  the  said  Act,  22nd  &  23rd  Vict.,  c.  66,  to  be  calcu- 
lated as  if  the  13th  of  October  had  been  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act 
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ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

Mabbiages. 

Cap.  XVIIL — An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  Marriagee  in  England 
and  Irelandy  by  extending  certain  provisions  thereof  to  Persons  professing 
toith  the  Society  of  Friends  called  Quakers.  (16th  May,  I860.) 
Marriages  of  Quakers  may  be  solemnized  in  cases  where  one  only  or  where 
neither  of  the  parties  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  provided 
the  party  or  parties  who  shall  not  be  a  member  or  members  of  the  society  shall 

S>rofess  with,  or  be  of  the  persuasion  of  the  said  society.  Enactments  now  in 
brceshall  extend  to^very  marriage  contracted  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 

ENGLAND. 
MABBIAGSa 

Cap.  L — An  Act  to  render  valid  certain  Marriages  in  the  Chapel  of  St  Mary, 
tn  Rydalf  in  ike  County  of  Westmoreland.    (12th  March,  1860.) 

ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

Municipal  Corporation  Mortgages. 

Cap.  XVL — An  Act  to  make  further  provision  concerning  Mortgages  and 
other  dispositions  of  Property  belonging  to  MunicipaC  Corporations  in 
England  and  Ireland.     (l6th  May,  1860.) 

The  Treasury  in  approving  mortgages  by  municipal  corporations  may 
reqnire  money  borrowed  to  l)e  repaid  within  a  limited  time  by  instalments 
or  by  a  sinking  fund.  When  money  paid  into  the  bank  for  the  purchase 
of  land  of  a  municipal  corporation,  taken  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  is 
paid  out,  the  Treasury  may  require  provision  to  be  made  for  replacing 
the  amount.  Councils  of  cities  or  boroughs  may  acquire  lands  with  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury. 

Extra-Paroghul  Marriages. 

Cap.  XXIV. — An  Act  to  remove  Doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  certain  Mar^ 
riages  in  ExtrorParochial  Places.    (25th  May,  1860.) 

Marriages  may  be  authorized  bv  the  bishop  in  chapels  in  extra-parochial 
places,  and  such  marriages  shall  be  valid.  When  one  of  the  parties  resides 
in  a  different  district,  the  banns  are  to  be  published  in  the  church  or  chapel 
where  such  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated,  as  well  as  in  the  chapel  of  the 
district  where  the  party  resides. 

Public  Improvements. 

Cap.  XXX.— iln  Act  to  enable  a  viajority  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  Ratepayers 
of  any  Parish  or  District  duly  assembled  to  rate  their  district  in  avd  of 
Public  Improvements  for  general  benefit  unihin  their  district.  (3rd 
July,  1860.) 

Ratepayers  may  hold  land  for  the  purpose  of  forming  public  walks, 
exercise  or  play-grounds,  and  to  levy  rates  for  maintmnmg  the  same. 
The  Act  may  be  adopted  for  any  borough  or  for  any  parish  having  a  popu- 
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lation  of  five  bundred  or  upwards.  After  the  adoption  of  this  Act,  rate- 
payers in  meeting  assembled  may  rate  such  parishes  to  a  sepa^te  rate, 
called  "  The  '  Parish  Improvement  Rate,"  provided  that  such  rate  be 

agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  ratepayers 
assembled  at  such  meetmg. 

Tenison's  CHABrrr. 

Cap.  XLIIL— iln  Act  for  confirming  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  the  administration  of  Archbishop  Tenison's  Charity  in  the  parish  of 
St  Martin-in-the-Fields,  in  the  City  of  Westminster.  (23rd  July,  I860.) 

ENGLAND. 

Local  Govebbmsnt  Act. 

Cap.  XLIX. — An  Act  to  confirm  certain  provisional  Orders  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  (1858)  relatinato  the  districts  of  Southampton,  Leicestery 
Epsom,  Coventry,  Ipsunch,  Wells,  Fareham,  Scarborough,  Ludlow, 
Banbury,  Boston,  Penrith,  Bamsley  and  Shipley,  and  for  other  purposes 
in  relation  thereto. 

Local  Taxation. 

Cap.  LI. — An  Act  to  provide  for  an  annual  return  of  Rates,  Taxes,  Tolls, 
and  Dues  levied  for  heal  purposes  in  England.    (23rd  July,  1860.) 

Clerks  of  bodies  empowered  to  levy  rates,  &c.,  to  make  annual  returns 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  abstracts  of  returns  to  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament 

Metropolitan  Buildings. 

Cap.  LII. — An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855. 

(23rd  July,  1860.) 

The  rules  as  to  cubical  dimensions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855, 
not  to  apply  to  buildings  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
boilers  of  steam-vessek,  provided  that  such  building  shall  consist  of  one 
floor  only. 

Census. 

Cap.  LXL — An  Act  for  taking  the  Census  of  England.  (6th  August,  1860.) 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  superintend  the  census,  and  enumerators  to  be 
appointed ;  schedules  to  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  up  by 
the  occupiers  of  dwelling-nouses  with  particulars  of  the  name,  sex,  age, 
rank,  profession,  or  occupation,  condition,  relation  to  head  of  family,  and 
birth-place  of  every  living  person  who  abode  in  every  house  on  the  night 
of  Sunday,  the  6th  April,  1861.  Occupiers  to  fill  up  the  schedules,  and 
sign  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  enumerator.  Returns  to  be  got  of  houseless 
poor  and  of  persons  travelling,  or  on  seaboard.  Penaltv  for  refusing  infor- 
mation, or  giving  false  answers,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  nor  less 
than  twenty  shillings. 
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Poob-Law  Boabd  Contikuance- 
Cap.  CL— An  Act  to  continue  the  Poor-Law  Board.    (20th  August,  1860.) 

CREAT   BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND. 

Lands  Clauses  Consoubation. 

Cap.  CVL — An  Act  to  amend  iJie  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts,  1845, 
m  regard  to  sales  and  compensation  for  land  by  way  of  a  Rent-Charge, 
Annual  Feu  Duty,  or  Cfround  Annual;  and  to  enable  Her  Majesty^ s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  War  Department  to  avail  himself 
of  the  powers  and  provisions  contained  in  the  same  Acts.  (20th  August, 
1860.) 

ENGLAND. 

Local  Govebkuent. 

Cap.  CXVIIL — An  Act  to  confirm  certain  provisional  orders  under  the 
Local  Government  Act  (1858)  relating  to  the  Districts  of  Nottingham, 
Sunderland,  Hastings,  Meading,  Chatham,  Dartmouth,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Sheemess,  Sandgate,  Wilton,  Bridgnorth,  and  Dorchester.  (28th  August, 
1860.) 

SuppLT  OF  Gas. 

Cap.  CXXV. — An  Act  for  better  reaulatmg  the  supply  of  Gas  to  the 
Metropolis.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

CHABrmsa 

Cap.  CXXXYL — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Administration 
of  Endowed  Charities.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

Certain  administrative  powers  to  be  exercisable  by  the  Charily  Commis- 
sioners. The  board  to  notify  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity  their  intention 
of  exercising  jurisdiction,  but  the  powers  to  be  exercisable  over  no  charities 
of  which  the  gross  income  shall  exceed  50L,  without  an  application  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees.  The  board  shall  not  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
contentious  cases.  Masters  and  mistresses  of  endow^  schools  to  be 
removable.  A  majority  of  trustees  to  have  power  of  dealing  with  the 
charity  estates. 

scotland. 

Assessment. 

Cap.  XXXYIL — An  Act  to  levy  an  Assessment  in  the  Cownty  of  Inverness,  to 
discharge  a  debt  on  the  Castle  Stewart  and  Nairn  Road  in  the  said  county, 
(23rd  July,  1860.) 
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Municipal  Councillors. 

Cap,  XL  VII, — An  Actio  amend  the  Law  relative  to  the  Legal  Qualification 
of  Councillors  and  the  admieeum  of  Burgesses  in  ROyal  Burghs  m  Scotr 
land.      (23rd  July,  1860.) 

Section  14  of  3  <&  4  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  an  Act  on  the  election  of  magistrates 
and  councils  of  the  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  repealed.  Electors  of  members 
of  council  may  be  admitted  as  burgesses  on  certain  conditions. 


Registbation  of  Bibths. 

Cap.  LXXXV. — An  Act  to  amend  two  Acts  of  the  llih  and  ISth  years, 
and  of  the  ISth  year  of  her  present  Majesty,  relating  to  the  Registrar 
tion  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland.  (6th  August, 
I860.) 

Any  person  may,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  shillings,  register  in  a  book 
to  be  Kept  for  the  purpose  in  the  general  registry  oflSce,  to  be  called  **  The 
Register  of  Neglected  Entries,"  any  birth,  death,  or  marriage  which  shall 
have  taken  place  in  Scotland  between  the  31st  December,  1800  and  the 
Ist  January,  1855.  All  existing  parochial  registers  before  1820  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Registrar-General,  and  after  1820  till  1855  to  the 
parish  registrar.  Sessional  record  to  be  restored  to  the  kirk  session  of  the 
parish. 

Laboubebs'  Cottages. 

Cap.  XCV. — An  Act  to  facilitate  the  Building  of  Cottages  for  Labourers, 
Farm  Servants,  and  Artisans,  by  die  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  m 
Scotland.    (13th  August,  1860.) 

The  provisions  of  the  10  Geo.  IIL  c  51,  of  11  &  12  Vict  c.  36,  and 
16  <&  17  Vict.  c.  94,  as  to  improvements  of  entailed  estates,  to  include  the 
erection  of  cottages.  The  erection  of  cottages  to  be  held  as  permanent 
improvements. 

Police  and  Town  Improvement. 

Cap.  XCVI. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Police  of  Towns  Improvement  Act,  so 
as  to  enable  towns  and  populous  places  in  Scotland  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  provisions  for  Sanitary  and  other  Improvements,  withotit  at  the  same 
time  adopting  its  provisions  as  regards  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  Police  Force.    (13th  August,  1860.) 

The  householders  of  onv  burghs  may  adopt  certain  provisions  of  the 
13  &  14  Vict.  c.  33,  witnout  those  for  the  establishment  of  police,  and 
two  or  moie  contiguous  burghs,  <Sc  may  adopt  the  provisions  of  the 
recited  Act 
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Census. 

Gap.  XCYUL—An  Act  for  taking  the  Census  in  Scotland.    (20th  August, 

1860.) 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  superintend  the  census.  Schedules  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  up  by  the  occupiers  of  dwelling-houses 
with  particulars  of  the  name,  sex,  age,  rank,  profession  or  occupation, 
condition,  relation  to  head  of  family,  and  birthplace  of  every  living  person 
who  abode  in  every  house  on  the  night  of  the  7th  April,  1861 ;  and  also 
whether  any  were  blind  or  deaf  and  oumb ;  and  also  wnether  any,  and  how 
many,  of  such  persons,  bein^  of  the  age  of  from  5  to  15  years,  attended 
school  during  the  week  preceoing. 

Titles  to  Land. 

Cap.  CXLIIL — An  Act  to  extend  certain  provisions  of  the  Titles  to  Land 
{Scotland)  Act,  1858,  to  Titles  to  Land  held  by  Burgage  Tenure,  and  to 
amend  the  said  AcL     (28th  August,  1860.) 

Instruments  of  seisin  no  longer  necessary,  and  conveyances  may  be 
recorded.  Certain  clauses  of  the  conveyance  are  not  necessary  to  be 
recorded.  Notarial  instruments  in  favour  of  persons  acquiring  rights  to 
unrecorded  conveyances  authorized.  The  recorded  instruments  are  not 
to  be  challenged  on  the  ground  of  erasures.  Deeds  and  instruments  may 
be  partly  written  and  partly  printed  or  engraved. 


IRELAND. 

Dwellings  for  the  LAsouBiNa  Classes. 

Cap.  XIX. — An  Act  to  extend  the  Act  to  facilitate  the  Improvement  of 
Landed  Property  in  Ireland,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same,  and  to 
further  provide  for  the  creation  of  Dwellings  for  the  Labouring  Classes 
in  Ireland.    (15th  May,  1860.) 

Loans  may  be  made  out  of  money  granted  for  the  improvement  of  landed 
property,  in  Ireland,  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes. 

LoDGING-HonSES. 

Cap.  XXVL — An  Act  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  application  of  "  The  Com- 
mon Lodgina-Houses  Acts  ^  to  Ireland,  and  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  same  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Ireland.    (25th  May,  1860.) 

Phcenix  Park. 

Cap.  XLIL — An  Act  to  vest  the  management  of  the  Phcenix  Park  in  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland.    (23rd  July,  1860.) 
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Poob-Law  Comuissionbbs. 

Cap.  CXLVIII. — An  Act  to  continue  the  powers  of  the  Poor^Law  Com';- 
misaionera  in  Ireland.    (28tn  August,  1860.) 

TSNTTBE  AND  ImPROYEMEIVT  OF  LaND. 

Cap.  CLIII. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Tenure  and  Improve- 
fnent  of  Land  in  Ireland,    (28th  August,  I860.) 

A  limited  owuer,  or  auj  person  entitled  under  any  existing  settlement  for 
his  own  benefit  to  the  possession  or  receipt  of  the  rent  of  land,  to  be  entitled 
to  compensation  for  improvements,  including  drainage,  reclaiming  of  land, 
protection  of  land  by  embankment,  reclaiming  bog  land,  making  roads 
or  fences,  erection  of  farm  buildings,  houses  for  stewards,  labourers,  &&, 
and  the  renewal  or  reconstruction  of  such  works.  The  limited  owner, 
including  anj  body  corporate  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  agricultural 
leases.  The  tenant  also  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  improvements, 
and  the  labour  of  the  tenant  in  the  making  of  such  improvement  to  be  taken 
into  account 

LaKDLOBD  and  TlNAlfT. 

Cai^.  CLIV. — An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant  in  Ireland.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

Ciirsus. 
Cap.  LXIL — An  Act  for  taking  the  Census  of  Ireland. 

The  police  force  to  take  an  account  in  writing  of  the  number  of  persons 
dwelUng  in  every  house,  and  of  the  sex,  age,  religious  profession,  and 
occupation  of  all  such  persons  upon  the  8th  day  of  April,  and  one  or  more 
next  consecutive  days  m  the  year  1861. 

Weiqhtb  Ain>  MBAfiUBsa. 

Cap.  CXIX. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Weights  and  Measures, 
m  Ireland.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

So  much  of  section  5  &  6  Will.  lY.  c  63,  as  requires  grand  juries  to 
appoint  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  repealed.  Certam  head  constar 
bles  to  be  ex-ojfficio  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures.  The  grand  juries 
of  any  county  may  cause  copies  of  imperial  standard  weights  antd  mea- 
sures to  be  deposited  with  such  head  constable.  They  may  also  provide 
8ub*standards  of  weights  and  measures.  Power  given  to  inspectors  to 
inspect  beams,  scales,  &c  in  possession  of  persons  selling  in  tna  public 
streets,  and  to  destroy  false  weights  and  measures. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


Returns  from  Official  Assignees  of  Courts  of  Bankruptcy^  ehomng  the  total 
Amount  of  Remuneration  received  by  themy  and  Hie  Sums  paid  out  of  ike 
same  for  Ex^pensesy  from  Wth  October  to  Z\st  December,  1857,  and  for  Hie 
years  1858  and  1859 ;  also  the  number  of  Petitions  for  adjudication  in 
Bankruptcy  allotted  to  each  Official  Assignee,  and  the  number  of  appoint* 
ments  of  each  Official  Assignee  under  Petitions  for  arrangements  under 
control  of  the  Court,  and  under  the  Act  7^8  Vict  c.  70,  during  the 
years  1856,  1857, 1858,  and  1859.  (Mr.  Murray.)  22nd  March,  1860. 
(164.) 

In  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  London,  Mr.  Patrick  Johnson  received 
during  the  period  from  11th  October,  1857,  to  31st  December,  1859,  a 
net  amount  of  remuneration  of  2,0672.,  and  there  were  allotted  to  him  of 
adjudications  and  appointments  under  petition  for  arrangement,  65  in  1856, 
73  in  1857,  64  in  1858,  and  50  in  1859.  Mr.  WiBiam  BeU  received 
3,716/L,  and  had  allotted  to  him  of  adjudications  and  ;arrangements  62  in 
1856,  70  in  1857,  58  in-1858,  and  63  in  1859.  Mr.  William  Whitmore 
received  6,8972.,  and  had  of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  75  in  1856, 
91  in  1857,  68  in  1858,  and  56' in  1859.  Mr.  Herbert  Harris  Canaan 
received  5,2142.,  and  had  of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  66  in  1856, 
83  in  1857,  68  in  1858,  and  54  in  1859.  Mr.  George,  John  Graham 
received  4,3732.,  and  had  of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  57  in  1856, 
71  in  1857,  68  in  1858,  and  47  in  1859.  Mr.  Hatton  Hamor  Stansfeld 
received  2,0152.,  and  had  allotted  to  him  of  adjudications  and  arrange- 
ments, 60  in  1856,  80  in  1857,  65  in  1858,  and  49  in  1859.  Mr.  Edward 
Watkins  Edwards  received  5,6332.,  and  had  allotted  to  him  of  adjudications 
and  arrangements,  55  in  1856,  76  in  1857,  63  in  1858,  and  48  in  1859, 
Mr.  Charles  Lee  received  6,9212.,  and  had  of  adjudications  and  arrangements, 
68  in  1856,  72  in  1857,  62  in  1858,  and  47  in  1859.  Mr.  William  Pennell 
received  3,7792.,  and  had  of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  80  in  1856, 
75  in  1857,  70  in  1858,  and  51  in  1859.  Mr.  Isaac  Nicholson  received 
3,7702.,  and  had  of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  65  in  1856,  69  in  1857, 
64  in  1858,  and  47  in  1859. 

In  the  district  courts,  Liverpool  district,  Mr.  William  Bird  received 
2,6402.,  and  had  of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  21  in  1856,  34  in  1857, 
31  in  1858,  and  19  in  1859.  Mr.  James  Cazenove  received  2,1692.,  and 
had  of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  31  in  1856,  42  in  1857,  26  in  1858, 
and  20  in  1859.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  received  3,0212.,  and  had  of  adjudi- 
cations and  arrangements,  18  in  1856,  30  in  1857,  -29  in  1858,  and  22  in 
1859.  Mr.  George  Morgan  received  1,5732.,  and  had  of  adjudications  and 
arrangements,  20  in  1856,  30  in  1857,  24  in  1858,  and  25  in  1859. 

Birmingham  District — ^Mr.  John  Harris  received  6,3012.;  and  had  of 
adjudications  and  arrangements,  36  in  1856,  73  in  1857,  61  in  1858,  and 
48  in  1859.  Mr.  Frederick  Whitmore  received  6,1142.;  and  had  of  adju- 
dications and  arrangements,  39  in  1856,  77  in  1857, 177  in  1858,  and  77  in 
1859.  Mr.  George  Kinnear  received  1,7612. ;  and  had  of  adjudications  and 
arrangements,  none  in  1856,  28  in  1857,  111  in  1868,  and  57  in  1859. 

Manchester  District. — Mr.  James  Stansall  Pott  received  1,6192. ;  and  had 
of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  30  in  1856,  35  in  1857,  27  In  1858,  and 
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12  In  1859.  Mr.  John  Fraser  received  1,7872. ;  and  had  of  adjudications 
and  arrangements,  29  m  1856,  33  in  1857,  27  in  1858,  and  21  in  1859. 
Mr.  Francis  Hemaman  received  3,1752.;  and  had  of  adjudications  and 
arrangements,  54  in  1856,  68  in  1857,  59  in  1858,  and  28  in  1859. 

Bristol  District — Mr.  AliEred  John  Acraman  received  3,2832. ;  and  had  of 
adjudications  and  arrangements,  44  in  1856,  58  in  1857,  47  in  1858,  and 
35  in  1859.  Mr.  Edward  Mant  Miller  received  3,4202. ;  and  had  allotted 
to  him  of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  41  in  1856,  55  in  1857,  41  in 
1858,  and  28  in  1859. 

Leeds  District. — ^Mr.  Henry  Philip  Hope  received  2,5182L ;  and  had 
allotted  to  him  of  adjudications  and  appointments  under  petition  for  arrange- 
ments, 39  in  1856,  50  in  1857,  65  m  1858,  and  21  in  1859.  Mr.  Theo- 
philus  Carrick  received  5,4352. ;  and  had  of  adjudications  and  arrange- 
ments, 20  in  1856,  35  in  1857,  22  in  1858,  and  33  in  1859.  Mr.  Geor^ 
Toung  received  3,6492L ;  and  had  of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  37  m 
1856,  50  in  1857,  68  in  1858,  and  23  in  1859.  Mr.  John  Brewin  received 
1,6572. ;  and  had  of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  26  in  1856, 43  in  1857, 
29  in  1858,  and  26  in  1859. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  District — ^Mr.  Thomas  Baker  received  2,8482.; 
and  had  of  adjudications  and  arrangements,  46  in  1856,  62  in  1857,  56  in 
1858,  and  19  m  1859. 

Exeter  District — ^Mr.  Henry  Lake  Hirtzel  received  2,1532L :  and  had  of 
adjudications  and  arrangements,  45  in  1856,  30  in  1857, 39  in  1858,  and 
38  in  1859. 


FINES  AKD  PENALTIES,  IBELAKD. 


Abstract  of  the  aooourUs  of  all  Fines  and  other  Penal  Swns  accounted  for 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  14  ^  15  VicL  cap.  90,  for  the  year  ending 
the  Zlst  marchy  1858;  showing  the  total  Amount  imposed  within  scad 
period,  the  Proceedings  had  in  respect  thereto,  and  the  Money  received  on 
account  thereoA  as  toeu  as  an  accoufU  of  Arrear  Cases  up  to  the  Slst  March 
1859.    (6th  March,  1860.)    (134.) 

The  total  amount  of  fines  imposed  was  39,9742.  is.  d^d, ;  the  amount 
paid  was  27,0542L  6s.  11^,  the  remainder  being  remitted  or  reversed. 
The  amount  paid  was  applied  as  follows: — To  treasurers  of  boroughs, 
public  officers,  &c,  3,7 14£  18s.  lid.;  to  constabulary  for  reward  fuid, 
2,3812L  lis.  Id.  To  any  parties  as  costs,  8,0662L  ISs.  6d.;  postage  and 
money-orders,  1362L  7s.  5{d  Balance  chargeable  against  the  officers  of 
the  court,  1202,  13^.  lOdL;  lodged  in  the  Ba^  of  Irebnd,  12,6342. 
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SERIES  K— LAW,  JUSTICE,  AND  CEIME. 


UNITED  KINGDOM* 


Ceowi?  Debts  and  JrBaMENTS* 


Cap.  CXV- — An  Ad  to  simplify  and  amend  the  practice  as  to  the  entry 
of  satisfaction  on  Crown  Bebta  and  on  Judgment.    (28tli  August,  I860.) 

The  proviBionsof  Sections  195,  196  and  197  of  the  IGtli  and  17th  Vict 
c  107,  extended  to  all  bonds  to  the  crown.  The  senior  master  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  at  Westminster,  may  enter  a  satisfaction  or  discharge  to 
any  registered  judgment  pending  suit,  and  he  may  issue  certificato  of  such 
entry. 

ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND, 

Ecclesiastical  Couets  Jubisdictioh. 

Cap.  XXXIL^ — An  Act  to  abolish  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  EcchnaBtical  Courts 
in  Ireland  in  €<tse8  of  Defamation^  and  in  England  and  Ireland  in 
certain  ernes  of  Brawlifig*  (3rd  July,  1860.) 
The  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  courts  In  England  or  Ireland,  in  suits  for 
defamation  and  brawling,  abolished  as  again^st  persons  not  in  holy  orders. 
Fazsona  in  custody  for  defamation,  under  order  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  to 
be  discharged*  Any  person  guilty  of  riotons,  violent,  or  indecent  behaviour, 
in  Englana  or  Ireland,  in  any  cathedral  church,  jparish  or  district  church 
or  chapel,  in  England  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  chapel  of  any  rclicious  deuomina* 
tion,  or,  in  England,  in  any  place  of  worship  duly  certified,  or  in  any 
dmrchyard,  or  who  shall  molest  or  disturb  auy  preacher  duly  authorized 
to  preach,  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  5L  for  every  such 
offence. 

Law  of  Peopebtt, 

Cap*  XXXVIIL — An  Act  tofurtlt^r  arnend  the  Law  of  Property^ 
(23rd  July,  1860,) 

No  judgment,  statute,  or  recognizance  to  affect  any  land  bb  U>  ^  bond  fide 
purchaser  for  valuable  consideration,  or  a  mortgagee,  unless  a  writ  or  other 
due   process  of  execution  of  such  judgment  shall  have  been  issued  and 
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registered,  and  provided  such  execution  or  other  process  shall  be  executed 
and  put  in  force  within  three  calendar  months  from  the  time  when  it  was 
registered.  The  registry  must  be  made  by  a  memorandum  or  minute 
reterring  to  the  judgment,  so  as  to  connect  the  registry  of  the  writ  or  other 
process  therewith ;  such  memorandum  to  be  left  with  the  senior  Master  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  shall  enter  the  particulars  in  a  book.  No 
judgment  which  has  not  been  entered  or  docketed  shall  have  any  preference 
against  heirs  and  executors.  Judgments  against  heirs  and  executors  to  be  re- 
registered. Section  24  in  22nd  and  23rd  Vict.,  c  35,  extended  to  mort- 
gages. The  Lord  Chancellor  to  have  power  to  make  general  orders  as  to 
investment  of  cash  under  the  control  of  the  court,  either  in  the  SL  per 
cents,  or  such  other  stock,  fund  or  securities  as  he  may  see  fit  Trustees 
may  invest  trust  funds  in  the  stocks^  &c,  in  which  cash  under  the  control 
of  the  court  may  be  invested. 

Mabbuge  Settlements. 

Cap.  LXXXIIL— -4n  Act  to  explain  an  Act  of  the  ISth  and  I9th  of  her 
present  Majesty,  enabling  Infants,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  make  binding  Settlement  of  their  real  and  personal  Estate 
on  marriage.     (6th  August,  1860.) 

Settlements,  Mobtgages,  and  Wills. 

Cap.  CXLV. — An  Act  to  give  to  Trustees,  Mortgagees,  and  others,  certain 
powers  now  commonly  inserted  in  Settlements,  Mortgages  and  WiUs, 
(28th  August,  I860.) 

Trustee  empowered  to  sell  may  sell  in  lots,  and  either  by  auction  or  by 
private  contract  The  trustee  empowered  to  sell  has  also  power  to  convey, 
and  the  money  arising  from  sales  to  be  laid  out  in  other  lands,  or  in  pay- 
ment of  incumbrances.  When  any  principal  money  is  secured,  the 
mortgagees  to  have  power  to  sell  to  insure  and  to  appoint  a  receiver. 
Receipts  for  purchase  money  by  the  persons  exercising  the  power  of  sale 
to  be  sufficient  discharge.  A  receiver  may  be  appointed,  who  is  to  be 
deemed  to  be  the  agent  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  property  subject  to 
the  charge.  Trust  funds  may  oe  invested  by  the  trustees  in  any  of  the 
Parliamentary  stocks  or  pubUc  funds  or  in  Government  securities.  The 
trustee  may  apply  the  income  of  property  of  infants,  &c.,  for  their  main- 
tenance. In  case  of  death  of  any  trustees,  new  trustees  may  be  ap- 
pointed. 

ENGLAND. 
COBONEBS. 

Cap.  CXVI. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Election,  Duties,  and 
Payment  of  County  Coroners.     (28th  August,  1860.) 

The  provisions  of  the  7th  and  8th  Vict,  c  92,  extended  to  all  counties,  although 
not  divided  for  the  purpose  of  such  Act  The  provisions  as  to  the  remu- 
neration of  coroners  by  fee  repealed.  County  coroners  to  be  paid  by  salary. 
If  the  coroner  refuses  to  hold  an  inquest,  an  application  may  be  made  to  a 
judge  for  a  nJe  to  show  cause.  The  Lord  Chancellor  may  remove  a 
coroner  for  inability  or  misbehaviour. 
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Malicious  Injttbies  to  Pbopehtt. 

Cat.  XXIX. — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  relativB  to  maliciam  injuries  to 

Propm^tif,     (14th  June,  1860.) 

Persons  damaging  steam-enginesj  &c.,  used  in  working  mines,  guilty  of 
felony,  and  liable  to  punishment  as  in  the  Consolidation  Act,  7  &  8  Geo.  IV. 
c*  36*  Offences  of  this  nature  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlio 
Admiralty  of  England  and  Ireland  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  otlier  felony  committed  within  that  jurisdictioiu 

PETif IONS  OF  Right. 

Cap,  XXXIV. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Petitions  of  Rights  to 
simpU/y  the  Proceedings  and  to  mak^  Provmons  for  the  Costs  thereof. 
(3rd  July,  18Ga) 

A  petition  of  right  may  be  Instituted  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  at  West« 
minster.  The  petition  must  be  left  with  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  homo 
department  tor  her  Majesty's  fiat  Ui)ou  fiat  being  obtained,  the  petition 
must  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury-  The  time  for 
answering  by  the  Crown  is  twcnty-one  days.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the 
application  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  change  the  court  or  venue.  The 
time  for  answering  by  other  persons  being  parties  to  the  petition^  to  be 
fourteen  days.  The  petition  may  be  answered  by  way  of  answer,  plea  or 
demurrer  in  a  court  of  equity  or  in  a  court  of  common  law  by  pleas  or 
demurrer,  or  both.  The  practice  and  course  of  procedure  in  action  and 
suit  between  subject  and  subject  to  extend  to  petitions  of  right  4io  far  as 
applicable.  In  case  of  failure  to  answer  decrees,  a  judgment  may  be  given 
by  defkult*  Costs  may  be  recovered  by  the  Crown  and  any  other  person 
party  to  the  petition.  The  su|>phant  to  be  entitled  to  costs  against  the 
Crown  and  other  parties  to  the  proceeding. 

DnonT  OF  Cornwall  Limitatioii  of  Actions. 

Ca?,  LIIL — An  Act  for  the  Limitation  of  Actions  and  Suits  h^  tlie  Duke 
of  Cornwall  in  relation  to  Peal  Property,  and  for  authoi-hing  certain 
Leases  of  poasessio n s  of  the  Duchg.     (23rd  J i ily ,  I860,) 

Provisions  of  9  Geo.  III.  c.  16|  as  to  limitations  of  actions  and  suits  to 
ejctend  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall.  The  council  to  have  power  to  grant  leases 
of  property  declared  to  be  vestod  in  liie  Duke  of  Cornwall  by  21  &  22 
Vict-j  c  109. 

CoDBT  OF  Queen's  Bench. 

Cap,  LIV. — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  for  abolishing  certain  OJ^ces  on  the 
Crown  side  of  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Benck^  and  for  regulating  the 
Crown  0£ms.    (6th  August,  IS60.) 

QUEEN'a    Pai80N, 

Cap*  LX4 — An  Ad  to  amend  the  Ad  for  regulating  tlte  Queen^s  Prison. 
Prisoners  sent  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  under  5  &  6  Vict  c,  22,  may  be 
removed  when  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  their  discharge  from  the 
prison*     Lunatics  remove* I  fVaui  Bethlehem  under  this  Act  Uj  be  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Lunacy  Acts. 
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Criminal  Lunatiob. 

Cap.  LXXY. — An  Act  to  make  better  provision  for  the  cuatodtf  and  care  of 
Criminal  Lunatics.    (6th  Aogust,  1860.) 

Her  Majesty  may  appoint  asylams  fox^  criminal  hinatics,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  direct  criminal  lunatics  to  be  confined  in  the  asylum.  When, 
by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment,  a  person  confined 
in  the  asylum  woula  be  entitled  to  his  discharge  if  duly  certified  to  have 
become  of  sound  mind,  the  Secretary  of  State  may  order  his  discharge, 
although  he  may  not  have  been  certified  to  that  effect  to  the  intent  that  lie 
may  be  placed  m  a  county  lunatic  asylum,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  as  lunatics  not  being  criminals. 

FuiADiNa  m  Common  Law  Couaia 

Cap.  CXXVL — An  Act  for  ihe  further  amendment  of  the  Process,  I^^aetioe, 
and  Mode  of  pleading  in  and  enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law  at  Westminster.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

In  case  of  ejectment  for  a  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  for  non- 
insuring,  the  court  may  giye  relief  in  a  summary  manner.  Any  order 
made  by  a  judge  upon  an  application  for  relief  to  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Error.  Interpleader  may  be  granted  though  titles  haye  not  a 
common  origin.  The  court  or  jud^  may  direct  the  safe  of  goods  taken  in 
execution,  and  may  decide  summarfly  in  certain  cases.  The  joinder  of  too 
many  plaintiffs  shall  not  be  fetal,  but  every  action  may  be  brought  in  the 
names  of  all  persons  in  whom  the  legal  nght  may  be  supposed  to  exist. 
The  provision  of  the  19th  &  20th  Vict.  c.  108,  as  to  replevin  extended  to 
all  cases  of  replevin.  Dower,  writ  of  right  of  dower,  and  quare  impedit 
abolished  as  leal  actions,  and  to  be  commenced  by  writ  of  summons. 
The  85th  Section  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  to  be 
repealed.  The  Superior  Court  may  exercise  like  jurisdiction  as  the  Court 
of  Chancery  under  the  provisions  of  the  ninth  part  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act. 

Attobnets  and  SoucrroBs. 

Cap.  CXXVIL — An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relatina  to  Attorneys,  Solidiors, 
Proctors,  and  certificated  Conveyancers.    (28th  August,  I860.) 

Persons  having  taken  degrees  at  certain  universities,  or  having  been  at  the 
bar,  or  clerks  of  attorneys  for  ten  years,  may  be  admitted  after  three  years' 
service.  The  judges  may  make  regulations  for  persons  who  have  passed 
certain  examinations  before  articles,  to  be  admitted  after  four  years. 
Registrar's  certificates  to  be  made  the  stamped  certificates  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue.  The  certificate  to  be  entered  with  the 
registrar.  The  certificate  to  continue  in  force  for  one  year,  and  no  longer. 
An  attorney  may  be  struck  off  the  rolL 

Ceanoebt  Evidencs. 

Cap.  CXXVIII. — An  Act  to  enable  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  and  sugges' 
turns  of  the  Chancery  Evidence  Commissioners  by  General  Rules^  and 
Orders  of  the  CowrL    (28th  August,  1860.) 
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Metropolitas  Police. 

4 

Cap*  CXXXV. — An  Act  for  the  Employment  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force  in  Her  Majmtife  Yatih  and  MilitarT/  StatiOTiM. 

Divorce  Couet. 

Cat*  CXXiIV«^ — An  Act  to  amend  the  Procedure  and  Powen  of  the  Court 
for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,    (28tli  Augnat,  1860.) 

The  jadge  ordinary  may  exercise  the  powers  now  vested  in  the  full  court, 
and  he  may  call  in  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  other  judges.  The  judge 
mav  direct  any  matter  to  be  heard  by  the  Ml  court  When  there  is  a 
ngnt  of  app^  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  the  decision  of  the  full 
court>  there  shall  be  the  like  right  of  appeal  to  the  said  House  from  the 
decision  of  the  judge  ordinary  alone,  or  with  any  other  judge^  The  court 
may,  where  one  party  only  appears,  require  counsel  to  be  appointed  to 
argue  on  the  other  side. 

Debtobs  Ai^D  Creditors, 

Cap.   CXLYIL—An  Act   to    amend  the  7th  ^  Bth  Victoria,    c  70. 

(28th  August,  1860.) 

The  provisions  of  the  7th  &  8th  Vict  c  70,  applicable  to  petitioning  debtors 
not  in  custody  to  extend  to  those  in  custody. 

Changest  Prisohbbs. 

CaI*,  CXLIX — An  Act  to  make  better  Proviswn  for  the  Relief  of  Prisoners 

in  Contempt  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  and  Pauper  Defendants^ 

and  for  tfie  more  eMdent  Despatch  of  Bminess  in  the  said   Court 

(28  th  August  I860  J 

The  Queen's  Prison  to  be  visited  quarterly.     Prisoners  and  other  persons 

may  be  examined  on  oatli.     The  court  may  direct  reference  as  to  the 

poverty  of  the  prisoners.     Gaolers  to  make  reports  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 

of  all  Chancery  prisoners.     Expenses  incurrM  for  prisoners  and  pauper 

defendnnta  to  be  paid  out  of  the  suitors*  fundi 

SCOTLAND. 

Baxoupt  Law- 

Cap.  XXXIIL — An  Act  to  amend  certain  Provisions  in  the  Bankrupt  Law 

of  ScotlamL  (3rd  July,  I860,) 
Where  it  appears  to  the  Court  of  Session  that  ijie  estate  ought  to  be  dis* 
tribaled  in  England  or  Ireland,  the  sequestration  may  be  recalled.  The 
court  may  refuse  tho  application  for  the  discharge  of  any  bankrupt, 
although  no  opposition  be  made  by  creditorSj  if  it  appears  that  the  bank- 
rupt baa  fraudulently  concealed  any  part  of  his  estate*  Interlocutors  of 
the  Lord  Ordinary  and  Sheriff  suEject  to  the  review  of  the  Court  of 
Session. 

Shebiff  Courts* 

Cap.  LXXIX* — An  Act  to  provide  cddittanal  accommodation  for  the  Sheriff 

Courts  in  Scotland,     (6th  August,  I860,) 
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Oenebal  Pbisok,  Pb^th. 

Cap.  CV. — An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Management  of  the  General  Prison  at 
Perthy  and  for  the  administration  of  Local  Prisons  in  Scotland.  (20th 
August,  1860.) 

IRELAND. 

COBONEBS. 

Cap.  LXXIV. — An  Act  to  amend  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  Begula* 
tion  of  Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  loiih  respect  to  Coroners  in 
Boroughs.     (6th  August,  1860.) 

The  town  councils  of  Belfast,  Clonmel,  Cork,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Kilkenny, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  Sligo,  and  Waterford,  may  respectively  appoint  a 
coroner.  No  person  to  be  appointed  who  is  not  seisea  of  such  an  estate 
as  would  qualify  him  to  be  appointed  coroner  under  the  153rd  section  of 
the  3  &  4  Vict  c,  108. 

Common  Law  Fbocebube  Act. 

Cap.  LXXXII. — An  Act  to  lamend  the  Provisions  of  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  {Ireland)  Act  Amendment  (1853).    (6th.  August,  1860.) 

The  provisions  of  the  recited  Act,  enabling  the  judges  to  make  orders  in 
respect  of  stock,  &c.,  standing  in  the  name  of  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  to 
apply  to  the  Landed  Estates  Court  (Ireland). 

Peace  Pbesebtahon. 

Cap.  CXXXVin. — An  Act  to  continue  and  amend  the  Peace  Preservation 
(Ireland)  Act  (1856.)    (28th  August,  1860.) 

Pabtt  Emblems. 

Cap.  CXLI. — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  ISth  year  of  her 
Majesty f  to  restrain  Party  Processions  in  Ireland.  (28th  August, 
1860.) 

The  exhibition  of  banners  or  party  emblems,  or  the  playing  of  any  music, 
or  the  discharging  of  any  cannon  or  firearms  in  any  pubhc  street,  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  animosity,  to  be  a  misdemeanor.  The  justices  are  autho- 
rized to  remove  banners,  &c 
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Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and 
management  of  Lights^  Buoys,  and  Beacons, 

The  Commission  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  December,  1858,  to  Rear-Ad- 
miral  William  Alexander  Baillie  Hamilton,  Captain  Alfred  Phillips  Ryder, 
Dr.  John  Hall  Gladstone,  Duncan  Dunbar,  chairman  of  the  Lonaon  Local 
Marine  Board,  and  Samuel  Robert  Graves,  chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Local  Marine  Board.  They  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  number, 
quality,  and  position  of  the  lighthouses,  floating  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  as 
.  compared  with  the  lighthouses,  floating  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons  on  the 
coasts  of  any  foreign  countries,  and  into  the  sufiiciency  of  the  said  light- 
houses, floating  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons,  for  the  efficient  lighting  and 
buoying  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  also  to  inquire  into 
the  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  the  lighthouses,  floating  lights, 
buoys,  and  beacons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  both  absolutely  and  relatively, 
as  compared  with  the  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  the  light- 
houses, floating  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons  of  any  foreign  countries.  And 
also,  to  inquire  whether  the  present  system  of  management  ai^d  control 
under  which  the  lighthouses,  floating  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  constructed  and  maintained,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  "  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,"  is  well  adapted  for 
securing  the  most  efficient  lighting  ana  buoying  of  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  due  regard  to  economy,  or  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what 
change  might  be  advantageously  made  in  that  system.  And  also  whether 
any,  and  if  any,  what  further  supervision  or  control  might  advantageously  be 
exercised  over  any  local  authority  having  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  lights, 
buoys,  or  beaconsin  the  United  Kingdom.  And  also,  whether  the  system 
now  in  force  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  control  of  certain  light- 
houses in  our  colonial  possessions,  under  the  superintendence  of  our  Govern- 
ment, is  well  adapted  for  ensuring  the  most  efficient  conduct  of  that  service 
with  a  due  regard  to  economy,  or  whether  any  and  what  change  might 
advantageously  be  made  in  that  system. 

On  the  6th  March,  1861,  the  Commissioners  reported  as  follows: — 
In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  in  all  404  lights,  viz.,  212  in  England, 
1 14  in  Scotland,  and  78  in  Ireland,  and  they  are  distributed  as  follows : — 
On  shore  there  are  357  lights;  viz.,  197  under  general  authority,  160  under 
local  authority,  and  47  were  floating  lights.  The  British  coasts  are  not  so 
well  guarded  as  the  French,  for  the  lights  are  purposely  so  placed  on  the 
coasts  of  France  as  to  "  cross  their  fire."  In  England,  with  2,405  nautical 
miles  oF  coast  line  there  were  171  lighthouses  on  shore,  or  1  for  14*0  miles. 
In  Scotland,  with  4,469  miles  of  coast  Tine,  there  were  1 13  lighthouses  on  shore, 
or  1  in  39*5  miles.  In  Ireland,  with  2,518  miles  of  coast  line,  there  were 
73  lighthouses  on  shore ;  and  in  France,  with  2,763  nautical  miles  of  coast 
line,  there  were  224  lighthouses  on  shore,  or  1  in  12*3  miles.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  lighthouses  in  France  are  more  than  three  times  as  numerous  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  coast  as  in  Scotland ;  but  a  considerable  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  very  large  amount  of  mileage  afforded  b^  the 
Scottish  islands  and  the  bays  on  the  Irish  coast,  which  do  not  require  a 
commensurate  amount  of  lighting,  as  a  light  on  an  island  or  one  side  of  a 
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channel  illw  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  light  on  the  main  land  or  on  tlie 
other ,  side.  The  lights  in  France  appear  to  be  nearly  three  times  as 
numerous,  comparatively  speaking,  as  those  in  Ireland ;  but  if  to  the  78 
Irish  lighthouses  be  added  the  5  floating  lights,  the  discrepancy  is  some- 
what reduced.  In  England,  too,  there  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  somewhat 
smaller  provision  made  for  illuminating  the  coasts  than  in  France,  yet  if 
the  41  English  floating  lights  be  added  to  the  171  lighthouses,  as  indeed 
justice  requires,  England  wiU  be  found  to  provide  a  light  for  every  11-37 
nautical  miles  of  coast,  while  France  furmshes  one  for  only  every  12*3 
miles. 

As  to  the  position  of  lights  in  France  and  in  England,  there  is  this 
notable  difierence :  The  English  b'ghts  have  been  steadily  and  gradually 
increasing  in  number  during  the  last  two  centuries  and  a  half,  additional 
lights  having  been  placed,  from  time  to  time,  wherever  the  interests  of  com- 
merce demanded,  and  a  sufficient  pressure  was  exerted;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  French  lights  were  very  few  till  1825,  when  a  grand  com- 

I)rehensive  plan  was  undertaken  of  erecting  a  large  number  ot  additional 
iffbts  on  what  were  considered  the  best  positions,  and  of  remodelling  the 
whole  system.  The  coasts  of  the  United  Kindom  are  better  guarded  than 
those  of  Holland,  Norway,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  excepting  France, 
Quality  of  Lights. — The  quality  of  a  light  depends  mainly  on  the  fol- 
lowing points: — 1st.  The  character  of  the  source  of  light  2nd.  The 
character  of  the  apparatus,  by  which  the  light  is  directed  to  where  it  is 
needed.  3rd.  The  adaptation  of  the  source  of  light  and  the  optical  appa- 
ratus to  one  another,  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  the  loodity.  4th. 
The  distinction  of  one  light  from  anothen 

1st.  The  character  of  the  source  of  Light — It  is  the  invariable  practice  of 
the  three  general  lighthouse  authorities  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
to  derive  it  from  the  combustion  of  colza  oil.  Where  metallic  reflectors 
alone  are  used,  the  lamp  is  on  the  Argand  principle;  but  where  lenses  are 
employed,  a  large  central  lamp  is  resorted  to.  Ine  Argand  burners  vary 
in  number  from  1  to  30,  and  the  central  lamps  differ  in  the  number  of 
concentric  wicks.  The 'Trinity  House  and  Ballast  Board,  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  our  inquiry,  used  fountain  lamps,  and  never  em- 
ployed more  than  three  of  the  four  concentric  wicks,  while  the  Scotch 
Uommissioners  retained  a  fourth  in  1st  order  lights.  The  lamps  in  Scot- 
land being  mechanical  lamps,  were  found  also  to  cause  a  considerably 
greater  consumption  of  oil  (as  5  to  3),  and  therefore  the  production  of  a 
igher  and  more  powerful  flame  than  was  produced  in  England  or  Ireland. 
The  local  authorities  also  generally  employ  oil  lamps,  but  the  oil  burnt  is 
not  always  colza.  Liverpool,  for  instance,  prefers  olive  oil;  and  the 
Admiralty  and  Newhaven  still  retain  the  more  expensive  sperm,  the  use  of 
which  was  abandoned  for  various  reasons  by  the  general  authorities  some 
years  since.  Gas  is  also  burnt  in  many  harbour  lights,  and  in  the  beacon 
ught  at  Northfleet,  under  the  management  of  the  Thames  Conservancy ; 
and  in  that  as  in  many  other  cases,  and  in  the  United  States,  with  a  very 
satisfactory  result 

To  the  subject  of  the  height  of  the  flame  Your  Commissionejrs  have  given 
much  consideration.  It  wiU  again  be  alluded  to  in  this  Report ;  but  they 
are  ^lad  to  be  able  to  put  on  record  here  that  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
Trimty  House  have  lately  admitted  the  propriety  of  returning  to  the  use  of 
the  fourth  wick*  and  are  now  making  experiments  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
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the  best  possible  description  of  mechanical  lamp.  Your  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners, however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  science  of  lighthouse  illumi- 
nation is  in  a  transition  state,  and  capable  of  further  development  We 
have  conversed  with  a  man  who  was  actually  employed  in  his  youth  in 
burning  coal  fires  at  Harwich  for  directing  ships  at  sea ;  in  fact,  the  last 
coal  light,  that  at  St  Bees,  was  only  extinguished  in  1822 ;  the  use  of  oil 
doe»  not  seem  to  date  back  beyond  1730 ;  and  we  now  find  inventions 
under  trial  which  promise  to  transcend  far  the  powers  of  even  the  four- 
wicked  mechanical  lamp  in  producing  light  Gas  might  probably  be 
advantageously  employed  in  other  than  harbour  li£;hts,  where  it  is  now 
frequently  used.  An  electric  light  which  is  produced  between  carbon 
points  by  the  revolution  of  magnets  fixed  on  wheels  worked  by  a  steam 
engine,  has  been  tried  with  jjreat  promise  of  success  by  Professor  Holmes 
at  the  South  Foreland,  and  is  to  be  further  tried  at  Dungeness,  or  at  the 
Start  Another  electric  lisht  produced  by  galvanic  action  in  a  stream  of 
mercury,  has  been  exhibited  by  Professor  Way,  and  proposed  for  adoption 
in  lighthouses.  Several  modifications  of  the  lime  light,  produced  by  an 
oxyh^drogen  fiame  playing  on  a  surface  of  prepared  hme,  have  been 
exhibited,  and  are  commonly  used  in  lecture-rooms  and  elsewhere ;  and 
these  are  now  proposed  for  use  in  lighthouses.  And  the  least  powerful  of 
these  surpasses  the  best  oil  lamp  in  brilliancy,  as  the  oil  lamp  surpasses  the 
open  coal  fire.  When  any  of  these  are  so  perfected  as  to  make  their 
action  certain,  the  optical  apparatus  now  used,  and  n\iade  to  suit  large 
flames,  will  be  out  of  date  as  much  as  the  large  tinned  reflector  which  was 
first  erected  behind  a  large  coal  fire  on  the  i]pur  de  Cordouan,  and  which 
was  then  considered  a  great  advance  in  science.  Optical  apparatus,  to  suit 
a  very  small  and  exceedingly  brilliant  source  of  light,  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  may  be  of  small  size,  and  finished  and  adjusted  with  all  the  accuracy 
of  a  telescope.  .  Thick  lantern  bars,  and  the  comparatively  clumsy  and 
costly  brass  fittings,  which  now  interfere  with  light,  may  perhaps  be 
done  away  with,  and  then  the  cost  of  apparatus  may  possibly  be  as  much 
diminished  as  the  quality  of  the  light  is  improved. 

2nd.  The  charcxter  of  the  apparatus  by  which  t/ie  light  is  directed  to  wliere 
ii  is  needed, — It  may  be  well  to  state  shortly  what  is  aimed  at  in  con- 
structing optical  apparatus  for  lighthouses  before  proceeding  to  show  how 
far  the  object  has  been  attained.  From  any  given  source  of  artificial  light, 
such  as  a  point  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  rays  proceed  in  every  possible 
direction  until  obstructed.  The  fact  may  be  familiarly  proved  by  observing 
that  the  light  of  a  table  lamp  falls  on  every  part  of  the  spherical  ground 
glass  shade,  except  where  the  metal  of  the  burner  interferes.  The  object 
of  lighthouse  illuminating  apparatus,  w^hether  constructed  of  glass  or  of 
metal,  is  to  bend  the  rays  which  would  naturally  proceed  in  straight  lines 
and  illuminate  a  hollow  sphere,  so  that  those  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  may  be  used  and  fall  on  points  where  they  may  be  seen  at  sea. 
Taking  the  spherical  lamp  shade  as  an  illustration,  those  rays  from  the  lamp 
which  illuminate  the  upper  portions  should  be  so  bent  downwards  as  to 
double  the  illumination  of  the  lower  half,  if  the  light  is  intended  to  be  a 
fixed  light,  seen  all  round,  and  from  the  horizon  to  the  base  of  the  light- 
tower  ;  and  all  the  rays  should  be  further  bent  laterally,  if  it  is  desired  to 
illuminate  a  narrow  strip  of  sea,  extending  from  the  horizon  to  the  base  of 
the  lighthouse;  or  the  rays  may  all  be  collected  and  thrown  on  one  or 
more  spots  of  larger  or  lesser  size  wherever  the  light  is  wanted.     These 
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last  objects  are  sought  to  be  attained  in  fixed  lights  placed  at  the  end  of 
narrow  passages,  and  in  revolving  lights;  and  these  last  are  made  visible 
all  round  by  causing  the  lenses,  leflectors,  iScc,  to  revolve  about  the  source 
of  light,  or  with  it  about  a  centre.  The  better  the  machinery  and  appa- 
ratus is  contrived  and  executed  and  adapted  to  the  situation,  the  more  the 
light  produced  from  a  given  source  is  rendered  available  by  directing  it 
properly ;  and  the  less  it  is  wasted  by  absorption,  disj^ersion,  or  improper 
direction,  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  greater  the 
economy  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  producing  the  light.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  economy  in  the  fuel  consumed  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
light  used,  and  the  waste  to  the  light  wasted ;  that  light  which  is  thrown  on 
the  sky  is  equivalent  to  oil  thrown  away. 

There  are  two  principal  means  by  which  it  is  sought  to  throw  the  light 
in  the  desired  direction.  The  one  is  by  silvered  parabolic  reflectors,  and 
is  called  the  "  catoptric,"  system ;  the  other  is  by  lenses  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  is  called  the  "  dioptric  "  system.  Sometimes  the  two  systems 
are  combined  together,  as  in  the  ordinary  "  catadioptric,"  and  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  "  HoTophotal "  arrangement  These  silvered  reflectors  even 
are  comparatively  modem  inventions,  dating,  in  fact,  from  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  it  is  not  40  years  since  tlie  first  dioptric  apparatus  was 
constructed  by  Fresnel,  in  France,  and  lenses  have  only  gradually  replaced 
the  reflectors  in  our  country.  The  lenticular  system,  as  now  developed, 
varies  greatly  from  that  first  proposed ;  and  modifications  are  continually 
suggested.  Manufacturers  both  at  home  and  abroad  have  invested  large 
sums  in  machinery  and  in  improving  the  quality  of  glass ;  and  where  so 
much  thought  is  bestowed,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  further  improve- 
ment The  principle  of  refraction  is  generally  adopted  in  Scotland,  while 
that  of  reflection  still  holds  the  numerical  preponderance  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lighting  of  the  Scotch 
coasts  is  of  a  later  date  than  that  of  the  English.  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  dioptric  is  preferable  to  the  catoptric  system ;  but  while 
your  Commissioners  do  not  controvert  this  opinion,  they  have  conclusive 
evidence  that  many  of  the  catoptric  lights  in  England  are  not  only  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  but  exceed  in  efficiency  the  dioptric  lights  on  its  shores. 
The  first  part  of  Question  7,  of  Circular  VIII.,  addressed  to  mariners, 
runs  thus : — "  What  British  light  have  you  usually  seen  farthest  oft?"  and 
out  of  the  579  witnesses  who  have  answered  this  question,  the  greatest  dis- 
tances are  mentioned  with  reference  to  tlie  lights  at  Lundy  Island,  the  Calf 
of  Man,  Tuskar,  Flamborough  Head,  Beachy  Head,  and  Cromer,  and  the 
greatest  numbers  of  witnesses  mention  Flamborough  Head,  the  Lizard, 
Lundy,  Beachy  Head,  the  Start,  and  the  South  Stack,  all  of  which  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Lizard,  which  is  catoptric  fixed,  and  the  Lundy  and 
Start,  which  are  dioptric  revolving*)  are  catoptric  revolving  lights.  We 
are,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  preference  of  the  large  reflecting  lights 
arises  not  from  any  inherent  superiority  of  the  catoptric  system,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  dioptric  principle,  owing  to  errors  of  adjustment,  has 
never  yet  been  allowed  a  full  and  fair  chance  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
a  saving  of  oil  has  also  been  unfortunately  attempted  in  various  ways, 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  inefficient  fountain  lamps,  in  all  the  dioptric  lignts 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  Scotland,  which  has  not  been  considered  in 

*  The  South  Foreland  light  is  omitteO,  as  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  the  electric  light  vas 
bung  burnt  there. 
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the  great  revolving  catoptric  lights  with  30  Argand  burners.     This  subject 
will  be  reverted  to  in  the  following  section. 

3rd.  The  adaptation  of  the  source  of  light  and  the  optical  apparatus  to  one 
another y  with  a  view  to  ilie  requirements  of  the  locality. — This  ought  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  object  which  it  is  proposed  to  effect, 
namely,  in  most  cases  to  send  a  bright  light  to  the  sea-norizon,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  illuminate  sufficiently  the  nearer  portions  of  the  sea.  The  source 
of  light  never  is  one  luminous  point,  but  a  figure  having  length,  breadth, 
and  depth,  and  is  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  luminous  points,  some  of 
which  are  placed  at  considerable  distances  from  others.  The  vertical  and 
lateral  divergence  of  lighthouse  beams  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
size  and  shape,  as  well  as  on  the  position  of  the  source  of  light  placed  in 
the  apparatus ;  and  though  works  on  lighthouse  illumination  often  mention 
the  nanie  as  if  all  its  parts  sent  some  portion  of  light  to  all  places  from 
which  the  light  can  be  seen,  such  is  not  the  fact  Lighthouse  apparatus, 
like  any  other  lenses  or  reflectors,  form  within  the  apparatus  an  image  of 
the  landscape  outside  with  greater  or  less  accuracy ;  and  when  the  flame  is 
so  placed  inside  as  to  coincide  with  the  image  formed  by  the  apparatus, 
rays  will  proceed  from  points  in  the  image  to  corresponding  points  in  the 
landscape,  along  the  same  paths  which  were  followed  by  the  rays  which, 
starting  from  without,  formed  the  image  within :  and  diS'erent  parts  of  the 
flame  do  in  fact  illuminate  different  parts  of  the  sea  and  sky.  A  photo- 
graphic camera  gives  a  good  illustration  of  this  fact.  The  lens  can  be  so 
placed  as  to  project  an  inverted  image  of  a  landscape  on  a  glass  screen.  If 
a  lamp  is  placed  instead  of  the  ground  glass,  its  light  will  be  seen  through 
the  lens  from  those  places  whose  image  con^esponds  with  the  position  of  the 
lamp,  and  from  no  other  places.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  best  and  most 
brilliant  light  may  be  so  placed  within  a  lighthouse  as  to  be  invisible  at  sea, 
when  the  apparatus  itselt  is  well  constructed. 

A  mariner,  when  he  looks  from  a  given  position  through  a  dioptric 
apparatus  of  the  first  order,  at  a  liglithouse  lamp  with  four  concentric 
wicks,  is  not  looking  at  a  single  radiant  point  placed  in  the  common  focus 
of  the  instrument  His  eye  is  affected  by  rays  proceeding  from  a  vast 
number  of  radiant  points,  variously  situated,  in  different  parts  of  eight 
different  sources  of  light,  of  various  forms  and  dimensions,  and  placed  at 
different  distances  from  the  apparatus,  some  within,  and  others  beyond  the 
focus  for  parallel  rays.  Each  of  these  sources  of  light  is  viewed  in  many 
different  directions  through  as  many  different  pieces  of  glass ;  and  every 
piece  of  glass,  taken  separately,  is  in  itself  a  complicated  optical  instrument, 
with  curves,  angles,  and  a  focus  of  its  own,  contrived  by  its  inventor  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and  to  form  part  of  a  definite  whole.  As  a  lighthouse 
flame  is  composed  of  many  irregular  figures,  there  are  probably  no  two 
spots  equally  illuminated  by  a  lighthouse  beam.  When  such  is  the  com- 
plicated nature  of  the  instrument,  and  when  all  its  parts  have  been  con- 
trived and  made  for  a  particular  purpose,  any  new  adjustment  or  arrange- 
ment of  these  different  parts,  after  they  have  been  so  made  and  put 
together,  must  be  skilfully  and  scientifically  done,  if  it  is  to  be  efficient 

It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  the  altitude  as  well  as  position  of  every 
new  lighthouse,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  light  to  be  placed  in  it, 
ought  to  be  known  and  fully  considered  feefpre  the  apparatus  is  made  and  put 
together.  A  beam  of  a  given  divergence,  with  its  axis  in  the  plane  of  the 
geometrical  horizon,  or  at  right  angles  to  a  vertical  line,  must  become 
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invisible  from  the  sea  if  the  \i<ihi  is  raised  to  a  suiGcient  height  above  the 
earth,  w  hose  surface  is  curved ;  and  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  that 
height  the  less  serviceable  will  it  be  because  the  greater  will  be  the  amount 
of  light  thrown  on  the  sky.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  the  fact  agrees  with 
the  theory,  and  that  much  light  is  now  wasted,  especially  in  high  lights 
houses  with  low  flames.  The  experiments  tried  by  our  secretary  at  the 
Point  of  Ayre  and  at  Bidston,  and  our  observations  made  on  the  Gunfleet 
Light,  will  show  that  catoptric  lights,  as  at  present  constructed,  do  not  fulfil 
perfectly  the  conditions  reauired ;  that  is  to  say,  they  throw  only  a  portion 
of  the  light  produced  on  tne  sea,  where  it  is  wanted.  On  the  contrary,  a 
very  large  portion  is  thrown  on  die  sky;  and  as  the  light  at  the  Point  of 
Ayre  is  revolving,  and  shows  all  round,  it  illuminates  the  highest  hills  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  great  part  of  the  light  produced  is  wasted. 

Again,  as  regards  diontric  lights,  as  at  present  used  in  England  and 
Ireland,  it  has  been  founa  that  great  improvements  are  possible.  A  large 
portion  of  the  light  produced  even  in  those  which  are  best  made  is  now 
wasted.  In  some  cases  a  part  of  the  light  is  thrown  too  high,  in  others  it 
shines  on  the  land.  In  some  the  fault  ap|>ears  to  arise  from  a  want  of  con- 
sideration of  the  requirements  of  the  locality,  in  others  from  want  of 
adjustment  in  apparatus  ordered  with  insufficient  specification  by  the 
authority  giving  the  order,— originally  constructed  by  a  manufacturer  with- 
out reference  to  elevation, — and  finally  placed  by  the  authorities^  without 
considering  the  construction,  at  an  elevation  for  which  it  was  not  fitted. 
There  are  also  cases  of  faulty  manufacture,  involving  bad  glass  and  inac- 
curate grinding. 

But  your  Majesty's  Commissioners  thought  it  highly  desirable  that  the 
opinions  which  they  had  themselves  formed,  and  those  which  they  mi^ht 
elicit,  should,  if  possible,  be  confirmed  by  the  highest  available  authority. 
We  accordingly  applied  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  his  valuable  aid ;  and 
we  wish  here  to  express  our  high  sense  of  the  kindness  with  which  Pro- 
fessor Airy  acceded  to  our  wishes,  and  of  the  advantage  which  we  have 
derived  from  his  assistance.  Our  wish  was  that  the  Astronomer  Royal,  a 
high  authority  on  mathematics  and  optics,  should  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  adjustment  of  dioptric  apparatus, 
and  with  that  view  he  was  informed  of  what  had  been  observed  by  us ;  the 
specifications  prepared  by  the  Lighthouse  Boards  in  ordering  dioptric  appa- 
ratus were  also  laid  before  him ;  and  he  was  requested  to  accompany  your 
Commissioners,  and  to  inspect  dioptric  lighthouses  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  result  of  all  these  proceedings  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words : 

1.  The  dip  of  the  sea-horizon  below  the  geometrical  horizon  has  never, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  been  properly  taken  into  account  in  dioptric  lights, 
although  where  the  light  is  hign  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as,  ror  instance, 
240  feet  at  Whitby,  Siis  makes  the  important  difierence  of  0*16  inch  in  the 
proper  position  of  the  flame.* 

2.  The  various  pieces  of  which  a  dioptric  illuminating  apparatus  is 
composed,  have  not  even  been  adjusted  to  the  flame  and  the  geometrical 
horizon  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  result  of  this  has  usudly  been  to 
send  a  most  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  the  rays  upward  to  the  sky, 
as  may  be  easily  determined  for  each  individual  piece  of  glass^  by  the  plan 

*  The  flames  maintained  in  the  Scotch  first  order  lighthouses  appear  to  have  their  sections 
of  maximum  luminosi^  so  high  as  in  some  cases  to  compensate  for  this  neglect,  so  far  as  the 
lenses  are  concerned. 
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of  intemal  observation  devised  bv  Mr.  Campbell,  the  secretary  of  the 
Commission.*  Professor  Holmes  has  stated  that  out  of  96  prisms  at  the 
South  Foreland  light,  which  he  examined  from  outside,  he  found  94  faulty 
in  this  respect. 

3.  The  flame  in  English  and  Irish  lights  is  kept  far  too  low,  owing  to 
the  use  of  only  three  wicks  and  of  the  fountain  lamp,  which  bums  on  an 
average  only  474  gallons  of  oil  annually  in  England,  and  442  in  Ireland. 
This  has  the  double  disadvantage  of  (mninishing  the  upper  part  of  the 
flame,  which  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  illuminating  the  sea,  and  of 
lowering  the  section  of  greatest  luminosity  in  the  ^ame  below  the  focus  of 
the  lens,  thus  causing  the  brightest  portion  of  the  light  to  be  in  that  portion 
of  the  same  which  always  of  necessity  sends  its  rays  above  the  horizon. 

This  fault  was  not  found  to  exist  in  the  lights  under  the  Northern  Com- 
missioners, who  make  use  of  a  mechanical  pump  lamp,  which  bums  on  an 
average  794  gallons  of  oil  annually,  and  produces  good  flames  of  about 
double  the  height  of  those  in  England  or  Ireland. 

The  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  are  now  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  these  subjects,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  works,  and  the  scientific 
adviser  to  whom  they  apply  in  such  cases.  Professor  Faraday,  has  now 
directed  his  attention  to  them ;  and  your  Commissioners  anticipate  that 
the  defects  which  have  been  pointed  out  will  soon  be  remedied,  now  that 
attention  has  been  called  to  them,  and  after  their  existence  has  been  demon- 
strated by  so  many  experiments  and  observations. 

4.  The  distinction  of  one  light  from  another. 

Various  means  are  resorted  to  to  efiect  this  important  object  Some 
lights  are  fixed,  others  are  revolving ;  some  are  white,  others  are  coloured. 
The  tables,  drawn  up  from  the  Admiralty  lists  of  lights,  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  this  distinguishing  of  lights  is  carried  in  the  three 
countries:  —  In  Erigland  there  were  123  fixed  lights  and  23  revolving. 
In  Scotland,  83  fixed  and  26  revolving.  In  Ireland,  63  fixed  and  16 
revolving. 

Many  of  these  distinctions  again  are  susceptible  of  sub-division;  for  instance, 
some  lights,  designated  ^^  fixed  and  flashing,"  give  a  constant  light,  besides 
the  waxing  and  waning  light,  with  intervals  of  darkness,  while  others 
alternate  between  brilliancy  and  total  darkness.  Again,  the  relative  dura- 
tion of  light  and  darkness  may  be  different,  althou^  the  intervals  between 
the  maxima  of  brilliancy  may  be  the  same. 

In  England  there  were  95  white,  17  white  and  red,  25  red,  4  green, 
2  red  and  green,  1  red,  white,  and  green,  and  2  blue.  In  Scotland  there 
were  63  white  lights,  15  red  and  white,  28  red,  1  green,  1  red  and  green, 
1  red,  white,  and  green ;  and  in  Ireland,  53  white,  19  white  and  red,  6  red, 
1  red,  white,  and  green. 

Of  the  coloured  lights  all  are  fixed,  with  the  exception  of  fourteen 
revolving  lights,  which  show  red  and  white  alternately,  and  three  simple 
red  lights,  which  revolve. 

The  Use  of  coloured  lights  has  this  disadvantage,  that  the  colour  is  only 
obtained  by  absorbing  a  large  portion  of  the  rays  emitted  from  the  lamp, 
namely  those  of  other  colours ;  and,  therefore,  the  required  intensity  is 
only  obtained  by  consuming  a  laxger  amount  of  oiL    Again,  green  and 

*  It  has  ainoe  been  aicerteined  that  thii  plan  waa  adopted  bj  M.  Fresnel  in  a<1jasting  the 
mlrrora  above  the  lenses  of  his  apparatus. 
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blue  lights  are  highly  objectionable  for  lighthouses,  except  for  very  short 
ranges,  on  account  of  the  readiness  with  which  rays  of  those  colours  are 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  if  it  is  at  all  misty.  Red  rays,  on  the  con- 
trary, peneirate  peculiarly  well ;  and,  as  your  Commissioners  have  wit- 
nessed, furnish  an  admirable  and  most  useful  means  of  distinction,  one 
which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not  enough  resorted  to — a  deficiency  which 
appears  perspicuously  in  the  table  referred  to,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  Trinity  House,  or  at  the  index  map  projected  by  our  secretary ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  consider  that  it  is  highly  desirable  wherever  practi- 
cable to  make  red  lights  revolve,  in  order  that  the  grea^r  quantity  of  light 
thus  brought  into  one  direction  may  counteract  the  absorption  of  rays  due 
to  the  coloured  glass.  Indeed,  your  Commissioners  would  willingly  see,  as 
far  as  practicable,  all  lights  in  prominent  situations  revolving,  since  a 
greater  range  in  dull  weather  is  thus  obtained,  and  there  is  less  chance  of 
mistaking  them  for  ships'  lights,  which  are  now  often  of  great  brilliancy, 
or  of  mistaking  ships'  lights  for  them.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  at  the  rate  at  which  ships  are  now  propelled,  it  is  desirable 
(in  order  to  enable  the  mariner  to  secure  a  bearing)  that  some  light  beside 
the  revolving  light,  particularly  if  it  is  a  quick  revolving  light,  should 
be  visible  throughout  the  whole  revolution  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible. 

Sometimes  two  lights,  even  on  separate  towers,  are  exhibited,  in  order  to 
form  a  distinction  from  a  neighbouring  light  By  this  means  the  expense 
is  very  nearly  doubled ;  and  where  distinction  is  the  only  object  gained,  it 
appears  to  show  more  prodigality  than  ingenuity. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  a  lighthouse  should  be  a  very  visible  object  firom 
the  sea  by  day.  Your  Commissioners  during  their  visits  had  frequent 
occasion  to  remark  how  little  this  had  been  considered,  especially  in 
Scotland,  where  the  handsome  stone  towers  unpainted  could  often  be 
scarely  distinguished  at  a  distance  from  the  grey  background.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  lighthouses  should  always  be  coloured  so  as  to  present  the 
greatest  contrast  with  the  background,  and  that  the  buildings  and  walls 
attached  to  the  towers  should  be  kept  carefully  whitewashed  where  the 
ground  is  dark. 

The '  distinction  of  lighthouses  by  day  is  susceptible  of  much  develop- 
ment by  the  more  extended  use  of  colaured  stripes  or  bands. 

There  is  another  important  point  connected  with  the  quality  of  light- 
houses, to  which  your  Commissioners  have  given  attention,  namely,  the 
means  of  indicating  the  locality  during  fogs  which  the  light  cannot  penetrate. 
This  is  sought  to  be  eflFected  by  bells,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  oy  guns ; 
but  it  is  rarely  attempted  at  stationary  lighthouses,  except  at  those  built  on 
rocks  in  the  sea,  or  on  piles.  We  recommend  the  more  frequent  adoption 
of  whatever  means  may  be  found  most  efiicient. 

Your  Commissioners  consider  it  desirable  that  Admiral  FitzRoy's  plan  of 
notifying  at  the  principal  ports  the  approach  and  course  of  storms  should  be 
extended  to  certain  of  the  lighthouses  in  prominent  positions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  information  being  signalized  thence  to  passing  ships ;  and  if 
the  Astronomer  Royal's  proposition  for  exhibiting  a  time-bdl  at  the  Start 
should  be  carried  out,  such  signals  might  be  advantageously  established  at 
that  point.  Admiral  FitzRoy  has  supplied  various  lighthouses  in  the 
Unitea  Kingdom  with  the  necessary  meteorological  instruments.  In  several 
of  the  answers  to  your  Commissioners'  scientific  inquiries  the  same  sugges- 
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tion  IS  touched  upon.    Had  such  a  system  existed  when  the  Royal  Charts 
was  lost,  that  feaidful  wreck  might  possibly  have  been  avoided. 

(Qualify  compared  with  Foreign  Lights. — With  reference  to  the  quality  of 
the  lights  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  foreign  lights,  the 
answers  to  Questions  4  and  5  of  Circular  VHL  show  that  luae  majority  of 
the  mariners  who  use  them  consider  British  lights  generally  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  all  others  in  the  world,  and  that  those  of  France  rank  next  Out 
of  586  who  have  replied  to  Question  4,  "  Do  you  think  that  the  coasts^  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  as  well  lighted  as  any  of  the  foreign  coasts  which 
you  have  already  named?"  614  consider  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  well  lighted  as  any  others  with  which  they  are  acquainted ;  while  in  * 
reply  to  Question  5,  "  If  you  think  that  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  not  so  well  lighted  as  those  of  any  other  country  or  countries,  name 
those  countries  in  Sie  order  in  which  you  prefer  their  lights,"  out  of  311, 
200  express  their  preference  of  the  British  lights,  and  onljr  33  prefer 
those  of  any  other  country.  Nor  is  this  due  to  anj  patriotic  prejudice 
in  favour  of  England,  for  of  the  34  masters  of  foreign  vessels  who  have 
answered  Question  4,  24  think  England  as  well  lighted  as  any  other  country 
they  know ;  one  is  doubtful ;  but  not  one  foreigner  prefers  the  lighting  of 
any  foreign  shore. 

These  comparisons  by  the  200  mariners  who  prefer  British  lights  and 
the  33  who  prefer  those  of  some  other  country  have,  however,  been  more 
closely  analysed ;  and  it  appears  that  out  of  the  200,  only  42  profess  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  France,  while  it  must  be  remembered 
there  are  25  who  express  a  preference  for  the  French  lighting.  This 
weight  of  evidence,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  com- 
pared with  France,  is  not  great  Many  circumstances  also  must  interfere 
with  the  accuracy  of  such  comparisons ;  for  instance,  on  the  one  hand  an 
advantage  is  given  to  foreign  countries  by  the  greater  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  advantage  is  given  to  Great 
Britain  by  its  shores  being  the  usual  landfall  of  those  mariners  who  have 
replied  to  the  questions. 

The  testimony  of  the  replies  given  to  Question  7  of  the  same  Circular, 
'*  What  British  and  what  foreign  light  have  you  usually  seen  farthest  off, 
and  which  of  the  two  has  been  usually  visible  at  the  greatest  distance  ?" 
is  to'  a  similar  effect;  but  it  refers  only  to  the  brightest  lights ;  and  an 
analysis  of  these  replies  gives  several  additional  points  of  interest,  and  the 
following  are  the  principal  results: — 579  witnesses  have  mentioned  the 
25  lighthouses  named  in  the  table  as  the  British  lights  which  they  have 
usuafiy  seen  iurthest  off.  These  have  made  184  direct  comparisons  with 
the  foreign  lights  which  thev  have  usually  seen  farthest  off.  And,  in 
reply  to  uie  question  which  of  the  two  has  been  usually  seen  at  the  greatest 
distance — 112  witnesses  are  in  favour  of  British  lights,  72  witnesses  are  in 
&vour  of  foreign  lights ;  giving  a  majority  in  favour  of  British  lights  of 
40  on  184  comparisons.  15  of  the  25  British  lights  mentioned  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  foreign  lights  compared  with  them ;  1  is  equal ;  9  are  inferior ; 
giving  a  majority  of  6  in  favour  of  British  lights.  Of  the  15  British 
Bghts  preferred,  9  are  catoptric  revolving  or  flashing,  2  catoptric  fixed ; 
2  dioptric  fixed,  2  dioptric  revolving.  Nine  British  lights  are  said  to  be 
inferior  to  those  foreign  lights  compared  with  them.  Of  these  British 
lights  3  are  dioptric  faed,  2  dioptric  revolving  or  flashing;  2  catoptric 
fixed,  2  catoptric  revolving.    This  large  preponderance  of  evidence  in 
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favonr  of  the  catoptric  revolving  over  the  dioptric  revolving,  as  hitherto 
exhibited  in  England  and  Ireland,  fully  confirms  the  remarks  made,  and  the 
r^ison  of  it  and  the  remedy  are  there  given. 

Dioptric  revolving  lights  ought  to  be  very  powerfiiL  Of  the  two  which 
are  considered  inferior  to  the  roreign  lights  compared  with  them,  the  Start 
is  one,  and  the  condition  of  that  light  will  show  the  value  of  these  compa- 
risons made  from  observation  at  sea  by  the  men  most  interested  in  the 
lights.  The  other  inferior  dioptric  revolving  light  is  Ballycottin.  It 
appears  from  the  reply  to  Question  38,  Circular  III.,  that  the  annual 
consumption  of  oil  is  354  gallons,  as  against  the  Start  498,  the  South 
Foreland  611,  Skerry  Vore  781,  Kinnaml  Head  800,  while  at  Grisnez 
it  is  stated  to  be  785,  all  of  which  are  dioptric,  first  class.  And  this  again 
shows  the  correctness  of  the  comparisons,  for  the  oil  burned  is  a  measure 
of  the  light  produced. 

Ag^n,  of  all  the  foreign  lights  mentioned  and  compared,  Giisnez  (pro- 
bably from  its  prominent  position)  is  most  frequently  named.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  seen  at  great  distances  by  108  witnesses ;  but  of  the  12  British 
lights  compared  with  it  7  are  said  to  be  better,  5  worse ;  and  of  48  com- 
parisons between  it  and  British  lights  30  are  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  above  evidence  then  goes  to  show  that  the  quali^  of  British  lights 
(speaking  generally)  is  equal  to  the  quality  of  lights  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  and  the  testimony  is  especially  valuable  because  the  men  who  give 
it  are  mariners,  those  best  able  to  judge  of  the  appearance  of  the  li^t ; 
and,  as  appears  from  their  evidence  elsewhere,  generally  knowing  nothing 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  light  is  produced.  As  one  witness  remarks, 
*'They  don't  know  the  ropes,"  C.  and  D.  (catoptric  and  dioptric),  but 
most  of  them  think  that  first-class  British  lights,  speaking  generallv,  are 
as  good  as  most  first-class  lights  which  they  have  seen  abroad,  and  better 
than  many. 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  have  no  reason  to  diflFer  from  this  general 
opinion ;  but  in  subscribing  to  it,  we  think  it  necessary  to  revert  again  to 
the  various  defects  that  we  have  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  present  moptric 
lights,  especially  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  experiments,  observa- 
tions, ana  reports  that  nave  been  made  by  us  or  at  our  instance  on  the 
matter.  There  are,  indeed,  many  particulars  in  which  the  quality  of 
British  lights  might  be  greatly  improved. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  shores  of  this  kingdom  were  unquestionably 
much  better  lit  than  those  of  other  countries.  At  that  time  silvered  para-r 
bolic  reflectors  with  Argand  lamps  were  considered  to  be  the  best  of  optical 
apparatus  for  lighthouses,  and  they  were  largely  used  and  are  still  retained 
in  very  many  situations  by  the  general  lighthouse  authorities.  Amongst 
local  authorities,  smoky  lamps,  candles,  and  tin  reflectors,  some  even  painted 
in  front,  may  even  now  be  found.  ^       ^ 

There  are^  indeed,  many  situations  in  which  reflectors  properly  kept  are 
supposed  by  the  lighthouse  authorities  to  be  as  useftd  as  lenses ;  and  the 
great  labour,  care,  and  skill  bestowed  by  the  keepers  on  the  cleaning  of 
me  reflectors  assist  in  making  some  British  catoptric  revolving  lights  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  best  lens  lights  in  France.  In  catoptric  revolving 
Ughts  the  number  of  lamps  and  reflectors  on  one  face  can  be  multiplied  so 
as  to  increase  the  power.  Beachy  Head,  for  example,  is  a  catoptric  revolv- 
ing light,  showing  ten  reflectors  on  one  face,  and  is  favourablj^  compared 
withGrisneSi  which  is  a  dioptric  flashing  light,  though  Grisnez  is  some  feet 
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Wglior  than  Boacliy  Head,  There  is  but  one  lamp  at  Grisnez,  burning, 
according  to  regulation^  785  gallons ;  at  Bcaclij  Head  there  are  30  lamps, 
burning  about  IjOOO  gallons  of  oil  in  a  year. 

The  fixed  catoptric  lights  of  the  British  isles  are  never  mentioned  by 
any  mariner  a.^  liaving  been  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and,  indeed,  with  tlio 
exception  of  the  Lizard,  their  names  scarcely  occur  among  the  answers  to 
Question  7.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  they  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  revolving  lights  on  the  same  principle,  or  with  the  dioptric  lights  of 
France  or  Scotland*  As  to  the  fixed  catoptric  lights  abroad  (there  are 
scarcely  any  in  France)  not  one  of  them  seems  to  bo  named,  except  that  on 
Heligoland,  which  belongs  to  the  Trinity  Honae. 

On  comparing  the  quality  of  British  lights  with  those  of  foreign  countries 
in  the  four  particulars  mentioned  above,  it  may  be  remarked : — 1st  With 
reference  to  the  source  of  light,  the  observations  of  the  Commissioners  have 
placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  French  have  tlie  advantage  over  the  English 
and  Irish  in  the  height  and  brilliancy  of  their  flames,  owing  mainly  to  their 
use  of  the  mechanical  lamp. 

2nd,  As  to  the  optical  apparatus,  the  dioptric  system,  invented  and  first 
employed  in  France,  has  been  gradually  adopted  iu  our  own  country,  and 
in  Scotland  some  improvements  have  been  made  in  it  There  is,  however, 
this  important  difference ;  in  France  the  new  apparatus  was  adopted 
throughout  the  whole  lighthouse  service ;  and  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Spain,  it  has  been  lately  exclusively  adopted  in  the  great  reformation  of 
their  Ughthouse  system  just  effected  by  the  Governments  of  tliose  coun- 
tries ;  but  in  the  United  ICingdom  the  old  reflectors  have  only  been  replaced 
from  time  to  time  by  the  refracting  apparatus ;  and  the  Boai'd  of  Trade  now 
lay  down  the  principle,  that  tlie  expense  should  only  be  incurred  when  the 
reflectors  are  worn  out  It  still  remains  an  open  question  in  some  minds 
whether  the  change  should  at  once  be  completed  along  the  whole  shores  of 
Britain,  and  in  other  minds  whether  the  purely  catoptric  principle  is  not 
better  than  the  purely  dioptric  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  few  will 
doubt  that  a  combination  of  the  two  would  often  be  the  most  efficient,  and 
such  comhinations  exist  in  all  countries,  but  especially  in  Scotland,  Your 
Commissioners,  indeed,  are  prepared  to  recommend  a  more  rapid  substitu- 
tion of  these  caUidioptric  arrangements  for  the  simple  metallic  reflectors 
now  in  use  at  so  many  situations,  and  we  deem  this  especially  requisite  when 
the  light  is  a  fixed  one.  If  the  electric  light  come  into  general  use,  it  may 
oecesaitate  lome  important  modifications  of  the  existing  apparatus. 

3rdi  As  the  dioptric  apparatus  used  in  England  has  been  obtained  from 
France  till  very  recently,  or  constructed  on  French  models,  it  can  be  no 
matter  of  astonishment  that  your  Commissioners  found  in  that  country  the 
same  errors  of  adjustment  between  the  optical  pieces  and  the  lamp,  which 
they  had  first  remarked  at  home ;  but  these  errors  were  greatly  aggravated 
in  England  and  Ireland  where  the  flame  was  low.  The  excellence  of  the 
light  at  Grisnez  was  found  to  be  due  partly  to  the  height  of  the  flame  of 
the  mechanical  lamp,  but  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  the  old-fashioned 
mirrors  had  been  well  adjusted  to  the  sea-horizon  after  erection — a  point 
that  camiot  be  so  easily  secured  in  appai'atus  of  more  modem  construction 
(such  as  is  used  at  Calais),  where  the  totally  reflecting  prisms  are  secured 
in  their  places  before  the  apparatus  leaves  the  manufactory,  and  without 
reference  to  the  altitude  of  the  proposed  situation.     There  was,  however. 
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but  very  slight  fault  to  be  found  mdi  the  adjustment  of  the  illuminating 
apparatus  at  Ailly. 

4th.  In  regard  to  the  distinction  of  one  light  from  another  by  varying  its 
character  the  French,  according  to  the  Admiralty  lists,  do  not  avail  them- 
selves so  much  as  the  English  of  the  various  means,  and  the  Americans 
seem  to  be  inferior ;  but  in  Spain  and  Brazil  the  proportion  of  revolving  to 
fixed  lights  is  much  greater,  and  red  flashes  are  more  frequently  employed 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  authorities  pay  more 
attention  to  the  distinction  of  lighthouses  by  day,  by  means  of  colour,  than 
the  authorities  in  this  country.  The  Frencn  use  silk  webs  in  the  wicks; 
and  filter  the  oil  that  has  flowed  through  the  burners  before  returning  it  to 
the  lamp  for  another  night's  consumption. 

EiPENSB  OF  CoNSTBUCTiON  AND  Maintenancb. — ^Tho  expense  of  con- 
structing a  lighthouse  depends  so  much  on  the  requisite  height  of  the  tower, 
the  accessibility  of  the  site,  the  facility  of  procuring  matenal  or  workmen, 
and  many  other  circumstances  varying  with  the  locality  or  the  character  of 
the  work,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  form  a  comparison  between  the  practice  of 
different  boards  in  this  respect ;  yet  there  are  some  points  which  appear 
worthy  of  remark.  The  triumphs  cf  lighthouse  engineering  are  tnose 
towers  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  an  open  sea  en  small  isolated  rocks  or 
reefs  that  are  washed  over  by  the  waves.  The  Eddystone  was  the  first  of 
this  class,  but  it  has  been  exceeded  in  magnitude,  and  in  the  difliculties 
overcome  in  the  construction,  by  three  more  recent  erections,  the  heights 
and  total  cost  of  each  of  which  are  as  follows: — Bell  Rock,  Scotland,  east 
coast — height,  117  feet;  cost,  6 1,33 It  9«.  2rfL  Skerrv*  Vore,  Scodand, 
west  coast — height,  158  feet;  cost,  83,126t  128.  Id.  Bishop  Rock,  Eng- 
land, Scilly  Isles— height,  145  feet ;  cost,  36,559t  18a.  9d.  The  two  last 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  comparable  works,  both  being  erected  on  rocks 
almost  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  both  far  from  land,  and  exposed  to 
the  force  of  the  Atlantic,  and  both  more  or  loss  on  the  model  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  ;  yet  the  Bishop,  which  is  nearly  as  tall  as  the  Skerry  Vore,  cost  in 
construction  less  than  half  what  was  expended  on  that  magnificent  work. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  at  Skerry  Vore  the  workmen,  the 
materials,  and  all  the  requisite  stores,  had  to  be  conveyed  a  distance  five  times 
as  great  as  at  Scilly,  which  in  that  stormy  region  rendered  the  chances  of 
landing  much  more  precarious,  and  that  a  quarry  and  a  harbour  had  to  be 
formed ;  circumstances  which  involved  a  large  expense  that  cannot  be  esti- 
mated with  any  precision. 

A^ain,  in  iScotland,  there  are  a  number  of  modem  lighthouses  on  the 
mainland,  as  at  Girdleness,  Buchanness,  Covesea  Skerries,  and  Ardna* 
murchan,  handsome  towers  from  115  to  120  feet  in  height,  with  substantial 
edifices  for  keepers  around  their  base,  and  these  have  cost  10,000^  or 
1  IflOOL  for  the  building  alone.  The  only  lighthouse  on  the  mainland  in 
England  equalling  them  in  height,  and  fairly  comparable,  is  that  at  St 
Catherine's  Head,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  cost  7fi7SL  17«.  2«t  It  also 
is  of  stone.  The  Irish  lighthouse  at  Kinsale,  100  feet  high,  is  somewhat 
comparable  with  these  Scotch  erections,  and  cost  about  dfiOOL  The  usual 
lighthouses  on  the  mainland  of  England,  or  on  rocky  islands,  built  by  the 
Trinity  House,  are  much  smaller  erections,  often  costing  no  more  than  from 
3,000/.  to  5,000i,  and  rarely  exceeding  7,500t  The  average  cost  of  a 
lighthouse  on  the  mainland,  or  on  rocky  islands,  in  Scotland,  is  about 
8,000i: 
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In  general  the  Irish  lighthouses,  even  on  the  mainland,  have  been  erected 
at  an  expense  of  10,0002.,  but  this  includes  the  illuminating  apparatus,  and 
in  some  instances  the  formation  of  a  road.  The  only  complaints  which  the 
Commissioners  have  heard  respecting  the  cost  of  erection  of  lighthouses 
have  been  with  reference  to  the  Scotch,  and  have  proceeded  from  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  structures  erected  during  tms  century  in  that 
country  are  doubtless  most  substantially  built^  generally  of  gramte,  and  of 
great  height ;  there  seems  to  be  very  little  ouflay  on  mere  ornament,  and 
they  present  a  noble  appearance  as  public  works ;  but  when  the  great  dif- 
ference in  cost  between  them  and  English  lighthouses  designed  to  serve  a 
similar  purpose  is  considered,  there  can  be  little  doubt  either  that  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  authorities  have  not  paid  due  regard  to  economy,  or  that  the 
English  authorities,  keeping  economy  too  closely  in  view,  have  not  erected 
edifices  worthy  of  themselves  and  of  the  nation;  unless,  indeed,  there  be 
some  circumstances  which  render  similar  erections  necessarily  more  costly 
in  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

It  is  diiBcult  to  compare  justly  the  cost  of  construction  between  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  draw  a 
comparison  with  the  expense  incurred  in  countries  where  labour  is  very 
differently  remunerated,  and  where  the  management  of  lighthouses  is 
centralized  in  the  national  Government.  Yet  some  interesting  data  for  such 
a  comparison  have  been  obtained. 

On  turning  to  France  we  arrive  at  some  startling  results.  The  Phare 
de  Br^hat,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  France,  stands  on  a  rock  at  sea  like 
the  Skerry  Yore  or  the  Bishop  Rock,  but  more  under  high  water  than  they 
are ;  it  is  built  of  granite,  ana  equals  the  Skerry  Yore  tower  in  height,  at 
least  within  a  foot  or  two,  yet  the  total  expense,  including  that  of  the  first 
order  dioptric  apparatus,  is  stated  to  have  been  only  23,1202.  The  pay- 
ments to  the  Government  engmeers,  the  transport  of  material  by  Govern- 
ment vessels,  and  some  other  matters,  are  probably  not  included ;  and  other 
circumstances,  including  exposure  to  storms,  were  more  fiivourable,  thus 
rendering  the  comparison  of  little  value,  yet  the  smallness  of  the  sum  is 
striking. 

Again,  the  French  have  built  at  Calais  a  tower  of  brick  and  calcareous 
stone,  handsomely  fitted  up  within,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  first  order 
French  lights,  167  feet  nigh,  and  therefore  taller  than  any  lighthouse 
tower  in  the  British  Isles,  and  half  as  tall  again  as  the  Scotch  towers  in 
analogous  situations,  which  cost  lO^OOO/.  to  11,0002.,  but  the  Calais  light* 
house  was  completed  for  7,4792.  The  harbour  lights  in  France,  though 
differing  greatly  firom  one  another,  as  might  be  expected,  are  said  to  cost  on 
an  average  320Z.  for  their  erection.  In  me  British  Isles  harbour  lights  are 
generally  under  local  authorities,  and  they  differ  more  widely  still,  in  fact 
m)m  a  common  gas  lamp-post  to  lighthouses  of  large  pretensions,  as  the  first 
order  catadioptric  light  at  Hartlepool ;  yet  there  are  some  in  each  division  of 
the  United  Kingdom  which  have  cost  about  the  same  as  the  French  average ; 
for  instance,  at  Penzance  in  England,  at  Peterhead  in  Scotland,  and  at  Cork 
in  Ireland.  Some  buildings  have  cost  less,  but  the  majority  have  had  a 
larger  sum  expended  on  their  erection  than  the  French. 

The  average  expense  of  constructicm  of  four  Spanish  lighthouses  of  the 
first  order,  height  not  stated,  is  only  5,4502L,  including  everything,  and  not 
one  of  those  buildings^  particulars  of  which  have  been  kindly  iumished  by 
Senor  Lucio  del  Ywe,  cost  more  than  7,6112.    Their  lighthouses  for  har- 
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bonrs  appear  to  be  more  expensive  than  the  French.  The  American 
first-class  light,  described  in  the  return  from  the  United  States,  cost 
8,600^. 

The  Dutch  have  constructed  a  stone  lighthouse  on  the  coast  at  West 
Schouwen  of  the  great  hei£;ht  of  166  feet,  only  one  foot  less  than  thatat  Calais, 
with  brick  houses  for  the  Keepers,  which,  including  the  first  order  revolving 
apparatus,  cost  only  6,400t  The  Danish  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  paid  10,673Z.  for  a  burnt  brick  and  granite  lighthouse,  including  the 
illuminating  apparatus,  at  Skagen.  The  lighthouse  at  the  "  Hohe  Weg," 
Bremen,  built  of  fireestone,  brick,  and  clinkers,  cost,  including  the  illumi- 
nating apparatus,  10,996i  The  Norwegian  Government  built  the  light- 
house at  Little  Foerder  for  7,500t,  and  the  iron  one  at  Rundo,  which  is 
110  feet  high,  for  10,800/.  In  comparing  these  sums  with  those  mentioned 
previously  as  expended  in  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  where  a 
first  order  dioptric  apparatus  is  included,  that  it  costs  from  1,5002.  to  2,0002. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  outlay  of  foreign  Governments  in  the  construc- 
tion of  lighthouses,  making  every  allowance  for  the  advantages  which  a 
more  centralized  system  gives  in  such  a  comparison,  appears  to  be  rather 
greater  than  the  outlay  incurred  by  the  English  board. 

Expense  of  Maintenance. — The  expense  of  maintenance  of  a  light  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  its  class.  It  would  be  fiitiie  to  attempt  a  comparison 
by  t£uiing  the  whole  amount  expended  on  lighting  the  coasts  oy  each  general 
authority,  or  by  each  different  country,  and  dividing  that  by  the  number  of 
lights,  uidess  it  were  ascertained  that  the  different  classes  were  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  that  all  expenses  of  lightships  or  buoys  were  excluded. 
The  returns  asked  for  by  your  Commissioners  tell  the  annual  cost  of  each 
lighthouse  in  1858,  under  several  distinct  heads,  and  fi:om  these  returns  has 
been  drawn  up  the  following  table  of  averages,  which  refers  only  to  first 
order  dioptric  lights,  or  catoptric  lights  of  the  largest  description : — In 
England,  the  dioptric  cost  2652.;  the  catoptric,  3402.  In  Scotland,  the 
dioptric,  3802.  9«.  6i. ;  the  catoptric,  3852. 12^.  "Jd.  In  Ireland,  the  dioptric, 
4052.  9«.  5d. ;  the  catoptric,  4852.  11«.  3i 

From  this  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  as  the  Scotch  dioptric  lights  bum 
a  larger  amount  of  oil  than  the  English  or  Irish,  they  are  more  expensive 
in  that  item ;  but  in  this  particular,  expense  becomes  a  measure  of  efficiency. 
The  Scotch  effect  a  saving  in  oil,  amounting  to  about  1,3002.  per  annum,  by 
lighting  and  extinguishing  their  lamps  not  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  but  at  the 
going  away  and  reappearance  of  daylight,  periods  calculated  separately  and 
tabulated  according  to  the  latitude  of  eacn  station.  The  amount  burnt  in 
the  large  catoptric  lights  of  each  countrv  is  about  the  same,  oil  bein^  le2.  or  2(i. 
per  gaUon  cheaper  in  England  than  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Repairs  of  build- 
ing IS  a  larger  item  in  the  English  than  in  the  other  lighthouses,  as  they  are 
usually  older  constructions  and  of  a  less  substantial  diaracter.  The  Scotch 
towers  are  generally  not  painted.  As  to  the  total  expenditure,  there  is  evi- 
dently a  discrepancy  in  tne  manner  in  which  it  has  been  returned  by  the 
different  authorities,  the  Northern  Commissioners  and  the  Ballast  Board 
having  included  items  not  included  by  the  Trinity  House,  thus  showing 
a  greater  discrepancy  than  exactness  would  warrant. 

Besides  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  individual  lighthouses,  there  are 
the  general  expenses  of  the  authority  having  charge  of  them.  This  is  an 
important  subject  of  inquiry,  but  will  be  better  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
<<  System  of  Management'* 
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The  following  retnm  will  afford  the  means  of  comparing  the  expense 
of  maintenance  of  a  first  order  dioptric  light  in  foreign  countries  with  that 
incurred  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland : — In  France,  the  Br^hat  (Rock) 
costs  415^;  mainland  lights,  average  of  four,  3202^  In  Spain,  on  the 
average,  3402.    In  Denmark,  the  Skagen,  274/L  lie.  ilcL 

The  French  Government  pays  the  keepers  much  less  than  is  paid  by  any 
of  the  general  authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  its  outlay  in  oil  is 
very  properly  greater  than  in  England  or  Ireland.  The  United  States,  on 
the  contrary^  pay  as  much  as  2752.  in  keepers'  salaries  for  a  first  order 
lighthouse,  whilst  the  Trinity  House  pays  on  an  average  126L  105.  9<L 

Floatikg  Lights. 

The  number  of  floating  lights  in  position  in  the  United  Eangdom  is  47. 
They  are  thus  distributed: — In  England,  41 ;  in  Scotland,  I ;  in  Ireland,  5. 

Of  the  floating  lights  under  the  local  authorities,  Liverpool  has  three  and 
Hull  two;  there  is  one  in  the  Sol  way,  and  another  in  the  Tees;  one  in  the 
Clyde,  and  the  remaining  one  in  Lough  Fovle.  The  positions  of  these 
vessels  appear  to  have  been  chosen  with  good  judgment,  lor  very  few  com- 
plaints are  made  in  the  evidence  of  the  mariners.  It  qm  hardly  be  said 
that  the  floating  lights  even  of  England  were  sufficient  when  )he  Com- 
mission conmienced  its  sittings,  bui  the  Trinity  House  is  extending  its  mode 
of  action  in  this  respect,  having  placed  two  new  vessels  during  the  past  year, 
the  one  in  Cardigan  Bay,  the  other  on  the  Yame  Shoal  in  the  Channel, 
Additional  floating  lights  are  still  suggested  in  the  Mariners'  Evidence. 
es|>ecially  one  to  mark  the  Inner  or  Outer  Dowsing,  and  we  learn  that  the 
Trinity  House  have  just  obtained  permission  to  place  one  there.  The  ques- 
tion of  their  sufficiencv  depends  also  in  some  measure  on  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  which  Mr.  Herbert,  of  the  Trinity  House,  proposes  to  make  the 
subject  of  experiments  on  a  large  scale.  It  has  been  proposed  by  him  to 
extend  the  principle  of  lighting  by  establishing  floating  lights  in  the 
Fairway — the  hulls  to  be  constructed  on  the  principle  of  his  buoys,  and  the 
light  the  best  known. 

The  evidence  which  the  Conmiissioners  have  obtained  from  the  masters  of 
lightvessels  goes  to  prove  that  the  most  exposed  situations  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  most  dangerous  or  disagreeable.  The  masters  of  the  Seven  Stones 
and  Coningbeg  lightvessels  agreed  in  saying,  that  the  long  sea,  and  great 
length  of  chain  required  to  anchor  in  deep  water,  made  their  stations,  which 
are  the  most  exposed  in  the  kingdom,  easier  to  ride  in  than  stations  where 
the  sea  is  shorter,  the  water  shallower,  and  the  current  stronger ;  such  as  at 
Arklow,  the  Owers,  and  Cockle;  and  the  master  of  the  lightv'essel  in  the 
Humber,  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  sixty  times,  said  that  he  had  never  met 
with  so  **  nasty  "  a  sea  as  in  the  river  Humber.  This,  which  at  first  sight 
appears  strange,  is  explained  bv  the  fact,  that  when  the  wind  is  strong  and 
its  direction  across  a  strong  tide,  a  vessel  often  rides  broadside  to  the  sea. 
In  the  open  sea  the  tides  are  not  so  strong,  and  the  waves  are  longer.  The 
lightvessel  at  the  Goodwin  was  seen  by  the  Commissioners  so  riding,  to 
wmdward  of  her  moorings,  broadside  to  the  sea,  and  rolling  heavily. 

The  efficiency  of  a  floating  light  depends  on  the  attention  paid  to  the  four 
points  dwelt  on  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  lights  on  shore,  with  one  very 
important  addition,  namely,  that  it  should  remain  on  its  station  in  all 
weathers.  The  best  proof  diat  the  lights  are  efficient  in  the  last  particular 
is  to  be  found  in  the  statements  of  the  Ughthouse  authorities,  which  are  fully 
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confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  mariners.  The  Hghtvessels  veryseldom  go  adrift, 
and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  in  which  the  crew  have  voluntarily  run 
from  their  stations  in  bad  weather.  When  they  have  been  driven  from 
their  moorings,,  the  vessels  have  always  been  replaced  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  none  have  ever  been  wrecked.  The  Mariners*  Evidence  on  this  point 
is  valuable,  because  the  rare  instances  in  which  lightvessels  have  been  off 
their  stations  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  independent  witnesses  as  remark- 
able events.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  lights  have  ever  been  accidentally 
extinguished. 

Much  has  to  be  learned  about  the  best  form  for  resisting  the  force  of 
winds  and  waves  when  the  vessel  is  always  at  anchor.  The  shape  of  the 
hull  now  varies  considerably.  Some  are  longer  than  others.  The  part  of 
the  vessel  to  which  the  moorings  are  attached,  and  the  points  where  the 
chains  enter,  are  different.  T^e  Irish  vessels  are  generally  longer  and 
sharper  than  those  in  England,  and  set  an  after-sail  when  its  use  enables 
them  to  ride  more  easily.  We  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  evidence  on 
these  points,  and  have  received  many  valuable  opinions  in  reply  to  our  ques- 
tions on  flotation.  The  testimony  of  the  men  on  board  has  been  in  favour 
of  considerable  length,  fine  entrance,  and  a  low  point  for  attaching  the 
moorings ;  but  we  would  recommend  this  branch  of  scientific  inquiry  to  the 
attentive  consideration  of  those  who  have  to  decide  the  question  practically, 
as  these  questions  materially  affect  the  steadiness  of  the  light,  security  of 
ship,  and  safety  and  comfort  of  the  men.  The  source  of  light  in  lightships 
is  invariably  the  combustion  of  oil.  Mechanical  or  large  lamps  are  not 
employed.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  light  is  directed  to  where  it  is 
needed,  consist  of  siivered  reflectors  and  Argand  lamps.  In  three  instances 
only  has  the  dioptric  system  been  adopted  in  lightships,  one  of  them  being 
the  local  floating  light  of  Stockton-on-Tees.  The  reflectors  are  also  smaller 
afloat ;  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only  one  reflector  is  shown  on  each 
face,  and  can  be  seen  at  once.  The  silver  is  much  more  liable  to  injury, 
and  the  reflectors  were  generally  found  to  be  in  a  less  brilliant  condition  than 
any  that  were  seen  on  shore ;  though  in  some  of  the  vessels  the  reflectors 
were  quite  as  well  polished  as  any  seen.  Reflectors  also  wear  out  much 
sooner  at  sea. 

It  is  a  question  for  consideration,  whether  the  dioptric  principle  might 
not  be  more  generally  introduced  into  floating  lights ;  and  whether  some  of 
the  improved  methods  of  producing  light  might  not  be  adopted  afloat  The 
science  of  illumination,  as  regards  floating  lights,  requires  development, 
especially  as  ships'  lights  are  now  made  so  brilliant. 

The  existing  distinctions  in  floating  lights  are  thus  given,  as  far  as  our  re- 
turns indicate.  In  England,  of  the  40  floating  lights,  26  had  1  light,  12  had  2 
lights,  and  2  had  3  lights,  26  had  fixed  light,  3  had  revolving  light,  and  I 
had  fixed  and  revolving;  and  as  to  colour,  15  were  white,  3  were  red,  and 
2  red  and  white.  In  Ireland,  of  the  5  floating  lights,  2  had  1  light,  2  had  2 
lights,  and  one  had  3  lights;  4  were  fixed  lights,  and  1  fbsed  and 
revolving ;  all  the  lights  were  white. 

In  regard  to  the  distinction  of  the  light  of  one  lightship  from  anotlier,  or 
from  shore  lights,  or  frokn  the  lights  of  moving  vessels,  your  Commissioners 
cannot  help  tninking  that  red  might  be  more  frequently  used,  provided  the 
revolving  dioptric  apparatus  is  adopted,  and  that  a  larger  proportion  might 
advantageously  be  made  to  revolve,  provided  the  rapidity  of  revolution  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  long  extinction  of  the  light. 
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Another  point  is  the  colour  and  distinguishing  mark  of  floating  lights  hy 
day ;  for  it  is  important  to  every  mariner  to  be  enabled  to  recognize  a  par- 
ticular lightvessel  at  a  glance.  The  Trinity  House  lightvessels  are  painted 
red.  In  Ireland  tliey  are  black  with  a  white  streak.  At  Liverpool,  two 
are  red  and  one  black ;  and  they  are  all  distinguished  by  balls  hoisted  at 
the  mastheads,  and  by  other  signals^  and  some  have  their  names  painted  on 
their  sides.  Black  and  red  seem  to  be  the  colours  which  contrast  best  with 
the  colour  of  the  sea,  and  they  are  in  fact  best  seen. 

Gongs  are  used  as  fog-signals  in  the  lightvessels  of-  the  Trinity  House 
and  Ballast  Board ;  but  the  Commissioners  were  satisfied  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  powerfiil,  and  recommend  the  provision  of  a  more  efficient 
warning  in  fog  as  a  subject  of  investigation  and  experiment. 

Expense  of  Construction  and  Maintenance. — The  average  cost  of  a  light- 
vessel  when  fully  equipped,  exclusive  of  stores,  is  as  follows : — England, 
Trinity  House,  3,622?.  12«.  7d. ;  Liverpool,  4,547?. ;  Hull  (small),  2,436?. 
Ireland,  Ballast  Board,  6,224?.  11«.  9cL  The  return  from  Liverpool  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  the  Crosby  Channel  floating  light  One  of  the  two 
vessels  belonging  to  Hull,  viz.,  the  Hebbles,  is  very  smalL  The  floating 
lights  in  Ireland  are  of  a  larger  size  and  better  character  than  the  average 
of  those  in  England. 

The  average  annual  expense  of  maintaining  a  floating  light  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  as  follows : — 

England — Trinity  House,  ordinary  repairs  and  painting,  70?.  8«.  5d, ; 
expense  of  oil,  59?.  78.  8c?.;  wages,  430?.  I9s.  2d*;  victualling  allowances, 
301?.  28.  6d.;  total  expenditure  in  1858  (as  returned),  1,103?.  18«.  Id. 
In  Liverpool,  1,464?.;  in  Ireland,  Ballast  Board,  1,321?.  The  floating 
lights  of  the  Trinity  House  are  brought  into  harbour  to  be  repaired  from 
time  to  time,  and  this  is  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  repairs  and 
painting.  In  the  total  expenditure  this  seems  to  be  included.  There  is 
little  room  for  comparison  between  the  floating  lights  in  England,  and  those 
of  any  other  country.  France  has  only  two,  and  Spain  has  not  established 
any.  The  United  States  are  better  provided,  having  48,  but  they  were 
confessedly  in  a  very  inefficient  condition  till  recently,  when  those  of 
England  were  copied,  possibly  with  some  improvements.  Their  vessels  are 
painted  in  stripes  and  bands,  and  of  various  colours,  so  as  to  be  recognized  at 
once.  It  is  stated  in  America  that  the  vessels  used  frequently  to  leave  their 
stations  and  run  into  harbour  in  heavy  weather ;  indeed,  tliat  is  admitted 
in  the  return  forwarded  bythe  United  States  Government.  • 

The  following  return  gives  the  cost  of  a  light  vessel  when  complete  for 
service,  and  the  annual  expense  of  maintenance  in  several'  foreign 
countries : — In  the  United  States  the  Nantucket,  New  South  Shoals,  cost 
about  4,375?^,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  about  1,354?. ;  in  Sweden  the 
Fii^rufidet  cost  3,500?.;  in  Hamburg,  on  the  average  of  three,  costs  3,500?.; 
in  firemen,  the  Bremen  cost  2,564?.;  in  Denmark  the  Kobhergrunden  cost 
5,606?.  4«.  3d;  in  Belgium  the  Paarde  Markt  cost  2,968?.  lOa.;  in  Hol- 
land the  Noord  Binder  cost  3,100?.  It  is  evident  that  whether  at  home 
or  abroad  it  is  far  more  costly  to  maintain  a  light  afloat  than  on  shore,  and 
where  the  light  itself  cannot  be  made  perfectly  stationary,  a  refined  adjust- 
ment of  the  illuminating  apparatus  to  the  horizon  would  be  injurious. 
Where  practicable,  therefore,  stationary  buildings  should  be  erected,  such 
as  the  Screwpile  lighthouses  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  elsewhere. 
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Buoys. 

The  number  of  buoys  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  &r  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  returns,  is  as  follows :  but  as  there  are  many  local  autho- 
rities which  have  given  no  information,  the  number  must  be  defective 
in  this  respect.  Wreck  buoys  and  warping  buoys  are  excluded  from  the 
returns. 

In  England  the  Trinity  House  had  356  buoys  in  position,  and  438  buoys 
in  reserve;  the  Admiralty  had  65  buoys  in  position ;  the  local  authorities 
had  375  buoys  in  position;  in  Scotland  the  Northern  Commissioners  had 
92  buojrs  in  position,  and  79  buoys  in  reserve;  the  local  authorities  had  64 
buoys  m  position.  In  Ireland  the  Ballast  Board  had  53  buoys  in  position, 
and  56  in  reserve :  the  local  authorities  had  104  buoys  in  position :  total, 
1,109  buoys  in  position,  and  573  buoys  in  reserve. 

The  position  of  these  buoys  is  marked  in  the  charts,  which  have  been 
furnished  by  the  several  authorities,  but  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
publish  these.  The  positions  of  the  buoys  are  marked  on  the  Admiralty 
charts.  Very  few  alterations  are  suggested  in  the  positions  of  existing 
buoys  bv  those  who  have  answered  the  circulars  addr^sed  to  mariners  and 
to  Ijloyd's  agents ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  ground  for 
dissatisfaction  in  respect  to  position.  The  number  of  buoys  in  some  dis- 
tricts appears  to  be  amply  sufficient.  In  other  districts  there  are  hardly 
any,  and  in  others  more  are  wanted.  The  replies  of  mariners  to  Question  . 
23  show  in  detail  where  the  witnesses  desire  tnat  buoys  should  be  placed, 
and  similar  evidence  is  given  by  Lloyd's  agents,  who  frequently  speak  of 
the  want  of  buoys  in  certain  localities,  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Some  instances  of  neglect  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commissioners ; 
as  at  Limerick,  where  the  buoys  have  gradually  disappeared,  and  never 
been  V  replaced,  though  there  were  ample  funds  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
That  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingciom  are  better  supplied  with  buoys 
than  any  foreim  coasts  is  borne  out  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinions 
expressed  by  tne  488  persons  who  follow  the  sea,  who  have  answered 
Question  14  of  Circular  VIII. 

The  prime  requisites  in  a  buoy  are  that  it  should  be  conspicuous,  dis- 
tinctive, and  permanent 

It  appears  from  the  returns,  however,  that  buoys  are  liable  to  various 
accidents,  especially  that  of  being  fouled  or  run  down  by  ships.  Of  the 
356  Trinity  House  buoys  in  position,  only  14  broke  adrift  in  1858 ;  none 
of  the  egg-bottomed  or  flat-bottomed  buoys  were  so  displaced  in  that  year. 
Of  the^  92  buoys  belonging  to  the  Northern  Commissioners,  2  only  broke 
adrift  in  1858 ;  and  of  the  53  buoys  under  the  Ballast  Board,  only  the 
same  number;  while  of  the  608  buoys  under  local  authorities  a  somewhat 
Ipger  proportion,  namelv  35,  broke  adrift,  though  these  latter  generally 
ride  in  much  less  exposed  situations. 

Some  buoys,  for  instance  those  under  the  Admiralty  in  the  £Eurway 
leading  into  Portsmouth  harbour,  disappear  under  water  as  soon  as  the  tidfe 
becomes  strong,  and  only  reappear  at  slack  water..  Generally  speaking, 
the  buoys  in  use  are  net  constructed  on  scientific  principles;  but  tnere  are 
others,  either  used  or  designed,  which  show  more  tnought  Herberts 
buoys  have  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  at  Liverpool,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
England,  and  appear,  when  properly  constructed,  to  be  excellent.  Lenox's, 
Poulter's,  and  seacock's  buoys,  ana  many  other  forms,  appear  also  to  ride 
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sncceBsfally;  and  in  the  Clyde  there  are  large  iron  buoys  of  pecoliar  con- 
struction, which  are  commended.     The  best  form  for  a  conspicuous  floating 
body,  to  be  permanently  anchored  at  a  particular  spot,  and  the  best  method 
of  securing  it,  have  yet  to  be  decided. 
We  have  also  asked  and  obtained  the  evidence  of  scientific  men  on  this 

Eint,  and  would  specially  recommend  the  subject  to  the  authorities  who 
ve  to  deal  practiodly  with  it 

Another  and  a  very  important  inquiry  as  to  the  efiiciency  of  buovage  is 
the  system  on  whicn  channels  and  harbours  are  buoyed,  and  wne3ier, 
indeed,  any  system  is  adopted.  Till  lately  there  was  no  attempt  at  unifor- 
mity in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles,  but  the  Northern  Commissioners 
adopted  a  system,  the.  main  feature  of  which  is  placing  red  buoys  on  the 
6tarD(MU*d  hand  in  entering  the  harbour,  and  black  on  the  port  hand.  The 
Irish  Board  have  frequently  adopted  a  system  too,  but  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  Scotch ;  and  only  last  year  the  Trini^  House  have  decided 
to  buov  channels  unifomdy,  but  on  a  totally  different  plan ;  namely,  red  or 
black  buoys  to  starboard,  and  chequered  to  port,  but  they  do  not  contem- 
plate applying  it  to  channels  already  buoyed.  The  Board  of  Trade  has 
requirea  ttiat  Lough  Swilly  in  Ireland  should  be  buoyed  on  this  system. 
In  the  meantime  some  of  the  local  authorities,  as  those  at  Liverpool  and  the 
Clyde,  have  adopted  systems  of  their  own,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same  as  tliat  of  the  general  authority  in  the  same  country ;  tne  Admiralty 
have  no  uniform  system. 

Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  recommend  that  some  national  system  be 
introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  colours  adopted  in  it 
should  be  dark.  In  support  of  uiis  we  would  again  call  attention  to  the 
mariners'  evidence.  Of  268  mariners  who  have  replied  to  Question  28^ 
148  are  in  fiivour  of  a  uniform  system,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  those 
who  have  replied  to  Question  17  prefer  black  and  red  for  colours,  and 
angular  forms,  as  being  the  most  visible  on  the  sea.  The  disadvantage  of 
white  under  such  circumstances  has  been  frequently  illustrated. 

The  buoys  in  foreign  countries  do  not  appear  to  equal  those  of  the 
British  Isles  either  in  size  or  general  efficiencv ;  but  the  adoption  of  a 
national  system  of  buoyage,'  as  in  France,  is  evidently  an  advantage.  The 
French  contemplate  improving  their  buoyage,  and  we  saw  a  very  large 
Herbert's  beU  buoy  in  construction. 

The  original  cost  of  a  buoy  varies  greatly  with  its  character  and  size. 
The  Trinity  House  generally  employ  Can  buoys  costing  from  27L  to  36t, 
but  it  has  many  of  a  better  kind,  costing  582.,  1302.,  and  even  1972.,  when 
complete.  The  Ballast  Board  makes  most  use  of  a  buoy  costing  26/.,  but 
those  costing  422.  iOs.  or  622.  are  not  infrequent,  and  their  largest  Herbert's 
buoy  costs  992.  4«.  The  Northern  Commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  employ  any  other  than  the  old  Nun  and  Can  buoys,  costing  from 
162.  16«.  to  3l2.  109.  The  repdrs  required  by  a  buoy  arise  mainly  from 
accidents.  Paintings  however  is  a  regular  expense,  costing  annually  from 
22.  10«.  to  52.  58.  each  in  Ireland;  Ta.  6(L  in  Scotland;  and  the  mere 
expense  of  the  paint  in  England,  as  it  is  done  by  the  crews  of  floating  lights 
when  off  duty. 

The  United  States  Government  commonly  use  Nun  and  Can  buoys, 
costing  from  40^  to  lOOiL    The  Spanish  obtains  its  buoys  from  England. 
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Beacons. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  number  of  beacons  in  the  British  Isles, 
for  the  word  itself  is  somewhat  indefinite,  particularly  in  the  local  returns, 
where  they  cannot  be  rigidly  distinguished  from  other  small  leading  marks. 
The  following  numbers  all  refer  to  structures  of  some  magnitude: — 
England— Trinity  House,  67 ;  Admiralty,  7;  Channel  Islands,  19;  Scot- 
land— Northern  Commissioners,  33;  Clyde,  82;  Ireland — Ballast  Board,  53. 
The  positions  of  these  and  other  beacons  are  given  in  the  Admiralty  charts. 
They  appear  to  be  fully  sufiBcient  in  some  places,  but  deficient  in  others. 
The  positions  where  more  beacons  are  wanted  are  mentioned  in  the  replies 
to  Question  23  of  mariners'  evidence,  and  in  the  evidence  collected  through 
Lloyd's  agents.  In  rivers  and  estuaries  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  else- 
where, beacons  are  commonly  sticks,  or  beams  of  wood  planted  in  the  mud, 
or  fixed  to  rocks.  Sometimes  a  beacon  is  a  pile  of  stones,  but  there  are 
also  beacons  of  solid  masonry,  and  structures  of  iron  solidly  fixed  in  places 
where  such  marks  have  been  thought  sufficient,  and  a  light  was  not  thought 
necessary.  There  is  a  beacon  on  a  rock  near  Stornowav,  which  reflects 
light  directed  upon  it  from  a  lighthouse  on  sliore.  Hollow  pile  beacons 
have  been  erected  on  some  shoals,  as  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  might 
advantageously  be  substituted  in  other  places  for  buoys,  just  as  permanent 
pile  lighthouses  are  being  in  some  places  substituted  for  floating  lights. 

The  beaconage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  like  the  buoyage,  is  on  no 
uniform  system  of  colour,  or  form,  or  construction ;  and  generally  nothing 
but  local  knowledge  enables  a  maiiner  to  tell  his  position  by  the  beacons 
alone.  The  navigation  of  the  Clyde  is  much  facilitated  by  beacons  solidly 
built  at  short  distances  from  one  another,  and  marked  both  by  colour  and 
by  other  indications,  so  as  to  show  on  which  side  of  them  is  the  channel. 
What  is  there  effected  might  be  attempted  with  advantage  in  other  places 
under  other  jurisdictions.  Speakuig  generally,  the  beaconage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  admits  of  great  improvement  The  number  might  be 
increased,  and  the  quality  improved,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
advanced. 

The  expense  of  erecting  a  beacon  depends  of  course  wholly  on  the  nature 
of  the  construction  and  of  the  sije.  The  cost  varies  from  that  of  the 
beacon  on  the  Wolf  Rock,  oflT  the  Land's  End,  amounting  to  11, 298 1,  to 
that  of  "  Jack-in-the-Basket,"  at  the  entrance  of  Lymington  Creek,  a  mere 

go\e  painted  white,  with  a  basket  at  its  top.  The  Pabba  Beacon,  in  the 
ound  of  Skve,  the  latest  erected  in  Scotland,  is  of  malleable  iron,  40  feet 
in  height,  ana  cost  502^  5«.  2cL  The  expense  of  maintenance  is  in  many 
cases  nil,  and  never  should  be  much,  unless  in  situations  where  the  nature 
of  the  position  is  such  that  damage  is  frequently  being  caused  by  the  almost 
irresistible  force  of  the  sea. 

The  beacons  which  your  Commissioners  have  seen  abroad,  and  those 
described  in  the  returns  from  foreign  countries,  do  not  seem  to  be  better 
than  those  of  the^United  Kingdom,  except  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  national 
system. 

In  France  the  beacons  and  buoys  are  coloured  on  the  same  plan,  and 
even  patches  of  rocks  on  different  sides  of  channels  are  (according  to  the 
returns)  painted  black  and  red. 

In  Sweden,  the  trees  which  are  planted  in  the  water,  on  one  side  of  a 
chamiel,  have  a  bunch  of  branches  at  the  top,  and  those  on  the  other  side 
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are  left  bare,  and  the  principal  of  indicating  compass  bearings  of  shoals  is 
acted  on. 

System  of  Gotetbnment. 

The  system  of  management  and  control  under  v^hich  lights,  buoys,  and 
beacons  are  constructed  and  maintained  in  this  kingdom  as  laid  down  by 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  17  &  18  Vict  c.  104.,  is  as  follows : — The 
several  authorities  mentioned  in  the  Act  are,  1st,  the  Queen  in  Council ; 
2nd,  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade ;  3rd,  the  Trinity 
House;  4th,  the  two  other  general  lighthouse  authorities,  namely,  the 
Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses  for  Scotland,  and  the  Port  of  Dublin 
Corporation,  or  Ballast  Board  for  Ireland ;  5th,  local  authorities,  of  which 
there  are  about  170. 

System  of  Contkol. — 1st.  The  Queen  in  Council  may  transfer  to  a 
general  lighthouse  authority  the  powers  of  a  local  authority  within  its  juris- 
diction making  default  in  erecting,  maintaining,  or  placing  any  local  light- 
house, buoy,  or  beacon.  The  same  power  may  consent  to  the  following 
acts  by  the  general  lighthouse  authonties : — Exemption  from  dues  ;  altera- 
tion of  mode  of. collection;  substitution  of  dues;  and  may  fix  dues  for 
new  lights,  or  alter  their  amount 

So  &r  as  your  Commissioners  are  informed,  the  powers  of  local  autho- 
rities have  very  rarely  been  transferred  from  the  local  authorities  who 
exercise  them..  One  case  was  the  light  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  lately 
transferred  from  the  local  authority  to  the  Scotch  Board.  Provision  has 
to  be  made  for  dues  in  such  a  case.  Sees.  395  and  413  seem  to 'give 
the  necessary  powers.  Under  Sec  397,  the  Queen  in  Coimcil  may  alter 
dues. 

2nd.  The  Board  of  Trade  may,  on  complaint  of  inefficiency,  authorize 
persons  to  inspect  all  lighthouses,  buoys,  and  beacons  under  the  general 
lighthouse  authorities,  and  may  at  all  times  demand  from  them  returns, 
explanations,  &c.  ' 

From  the  evidence  before  your  Commissioners  it  appears  that  the  first 
of  these  powers  has  been  very  little  exercised,  and  that  the  latter  has  to  a 
very  great  extent.  The  Board  of  Trade  may  sanction  interference  with 
local  authorities  by  general  authorities,  but  youir  Commissioners  are  not 
informed  that  they  have  ever  been  asked  to  do  so.  This  section  gives  large 
powers  to  the  general  authorities,  but  they  have  been  exercised  only  to  a 
very  small  extent,  if  at  all. 

On  the  contrary,  it  appears  from  a  letter  dated  9th  February,  1859,  that 
as  regards  the  harbour  lights  marked  in  the  Admiralty  lists,  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  "  no  information  to  enable  them  to  state  by  whom  they  were 
then  managed ;''  and  it  further  appears,  from  the  return  of  the  Scotch 
Board,  that  the  Commissioners  for  Northern  Lighthouses  could  only  f\imish 
a  list  of  these  local  authorities,  so  far  as  known,  and  it  does  not  appear 
firom  the  returns  or  from  the  personal  observations  of  your  Commissioners 
or  from  the  oral  evidence,  that  local  lights  are  inspected  or  interfered  with 
to  any  extent  b^  any  of  the  general  authorities. 

Your  Commissioners  have  reason  to  believe  that  very  little  control  of 
any  kind  has  been  exercised  over  the  local  authorities,  and  we  generally 
fdund  the  lights  to  be  less  efficient  than  those  managed  by  the  general  lights 
house  authorities,  and  to  be  managed  on  no  regular  system  of  any  kmd. 
The  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  the  general  au^orities  to  account  for  and 
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pay  over  to  the  Paymaster-General  the  dues  collected  by  them,  and-  this 
they  have  accordingly  done.  There  was  on  February  6,  I860,  a  very  large 
surplus,  361,645^  Is.  2d,  invested  in  Exchequer  bills  and  cash  in  the  hands 
of  the  Paymaster-General. 

The  Board  of  Trade  may  decide  questions  in  dispute  between  the  Trinity 
House  and  the  other  two  general  lighthouse  authorities  by  granting  or 
withholding  their  sanction,  either  wholly  or  partially,  and  either  with  or 
without  modification  in  relation  to  the  matters  submitted  to  them.  The 
directions  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  relation  to  the  matters  afore- 
said, shall  forthwith  be  communicated  by  the  Trinity  House  to  the  general 
authority  in  question,  and  that  authority  is  bound  to  act  in  conformity 
therewith.  Under  Sec.  408  the  Board  of  Trade  may  sanction  directions 
of  the  Trinity  House  to  the  other  two  lighthouse  authorities,  but  we  do 
not  find  that  the  Board  of  Trade  are  empowered  by  the  Act  to  direct  ihe 
Trinity  House  as  to  their  management;  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
Board  of  Trade,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  power 
which  ihey  actually  exert,  only  claim  "  the  control  of  the  purse.**  But  the 
power  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Sec.  405,  which  seems  intended 
only  to  meet  cases  in  which  the  Trinity  House  do  not  signify  their  approval 
of  the  works  which  the  other  general  authorities  submit  to  them  for  their 
sanction,  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  embrace  other  cases,  and  to  include 
a  power  of  control  over  the  Trinity  House ;  and  such  a  power  of  control 
has  been  exercised  in  many  instances  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

Under  Sees.  408,  409,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  power  to  sanction  direc- 
tions originating  With  the  Trinity  House,  and  addressed  to  the  other 
general  authorities,  and  they  act  as  a  court  of  appeal ;  but  no  case  has  been 
rought  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Commissioners  in  which  this  power  has 
been  exercised. 

As  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  exercised  the  following  may  be  cited.  In  the  case  of  Godrevy  the  Trinity 
House,  anticipating  the  non-copcurrence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  score 
of  economy,  selected  a  site,  but  not  the  site  they  would  have  preferred,  and 
it  was  finally  adopted ;  but  not  until  after  several  other  sites  had  been 
suggested  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  after  a  correspondence  extending 
from  the  13th  July,  1855,  to  I8th  November,  1857. 

In  the  case  of  the  lighthouse  at  North  Uist,  the  Commissioners  of 
Northern  Lighthouses  were  over-ruled  through  the  Trinity  House,  and  a 
temporary  lighthouse  was  built  on  a  situation,  of  which  the  engineer  of  tiie 
Scotch  board  disapproved.  The  men  considered  themselves  to  be  in  great 
danger  when  the  bad  weather  came  on,  and  they  are  now,  as  appears  from 
the  correspondence,  cut  off  (in  the  permanent  lighthouse)  from  communi- 
cation with  the  shore  whenever  the  weather  is  foggy,  because  their  lordships 
would  not  sanction  the  laying  of  an  electric  telegraph  which  the  Commis- 
sioners wished  to  construct ;  and  the  making  of  a  path  from  the  houses  to 
the  shore,  to  facilitate  a  walk  of  some  miles  over  rough  ground,  was  reftised. 
The  keeper  on  shore  is  now  compelled  to  walk  over  nills  in  all  weathers, 
and  often  in  vain,  for  the  signal  hung  out  is  frequently  invisible  from  fog, 
when  the  observer  arrives  at  the  point  from  which  the  lighthouse  can  be 
seen  in  clear  weather ;  and  one  keeper  nearly  lost  his  Ufe  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty.  The  great  importance  of  this  signal  being  made  out 
every  day  is  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  his  evidence. 

Amin,  the  light  at  Uolbom  Head  was  made  the  subject  of  a  voluminous 
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currespondeace  lasting  firom  24th  December,  1856,  to  0tli  February,  1S60, 
The  cost  of  the  site  was  200L  The  main  questions  in  dispute — the  breadth 
of  a  road,  and  whether  the  proprietor  of  the  land  shoukl  be  entitled  to  use 
it — and  the  result  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  from  the  proprietor :  *'  The 
t€fma  •  •  ♦  g^j.^  ii^Q  same  proposed  bj  the  Commissioners  and 
agreed  to  by  me  more  than  two  years  ago." 

Tiie  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin^  in  1854,  were  deprived  of  a  steamer  which 
tliey  purchased  in  1851s  in  consequence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  not  con- 
sidering it  sufficiently  used.  The  vessel  was  transferred  to  the  Trinitjr 
House t  and  sold  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Tratle ;  the  original  cost  was 
18f500/.,  and  the  price  reallzod  about  half  that  sum ;  and  the  Ballast  Board 
ferward  stores  to  lighthouses  in  sailing  vessels,  make  their  inspection  in 
steamers  borrowed  from  the  Trinitjr  House,  and  shift  buoys  of  a  large  size 
by  means  of  a  small  steamer  called  the  Midget  which  your  Commissioners 
saw,  and  consideral  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  the  seas  of  the  Western  Ocean. 
In  consequence,  as  it  is  stated,  stores  are  delayed,  so  as  to  endanger  in 
some  instances  the  extinction  of  Ilglits  in  distant  situations.  The  members 
of  the  Ballast  Board  are  delayed  and  impeded  on  their  insfK^ctiong,  and  their 
movements  being  known  long  before-hand,  tlieir  visits  are  expected  and  are 
l^s  nsefuL  The  buoy  service  is  made  one  of  considerable  danger,  and  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  money  saved  is  quite  insufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  risk  incurred,  and  other  disadvantages.  In  this  case  the  Board  of 
Trade,  as  appears  from  the  correspondence,  not  only  deprived  the  Ballast 
Board  of  the  steamboat  conti*ary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ballast  Board,  but 
entered  into  uegotiations  with  steamboat  companies  for  shifting  light- 
vessels. 

The  Commissioners  for  Northern  Lighthouses  were  overruled  in  the  selec* 
tion  of  the  illuminating  apparatus  to  bo  used  at  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  and 
again  at  the  lighthouse  of  Rhu  Vaal,  at  the  entrance  of  the  sound  of  IsUy, 
as  to  tlie  heignt,  as  to  the  arc  to  be  illuminated,  the  colour  exhibited,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  light  The  decision  was  opposed  to  the  opinion  of 
the  surveying  officer  on  the  district,  and  to  that  of  the  seamen  and 
others  acquainted  with  the  locality;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
wholly  approver!  by  the  Trinity  House. 

The  lighthouse  on  the  Iron  Rock  (Sound  of  Jura)  remains  unbuilt  in 
consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  an  estimate  (9,360^,)  for  plans 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  which,  as  they  miun- 
tained,  must  be  executed,  if  at  all,  for  a  considerably  less  Bum  (6,000/,)  than 
tiiat  which  the  engiueer  employed  by  the  commissioners  of  northern  light* 
houses  considered  necess^ary;  a  voluminous  correspondence  took  place, 
which  has  ended  in  a  complete  suspension  of  all  proceedings,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  service.  The  Board  of  Trade,  although  fully  admitting  tlie 
remarkable  accuracy  of  the  estimates  of  the  Messrs-  Stevenson,  as  tested 
in  numerous  works  by  the  ultimate  expense  incurred  on  them,  refused  to 
allow  tenders  to  be  invited  for  this  lighthouse,  seeing  apparently  some  con- 
nection which  your  Comnjissioners  have  been  at  a  loss  to  discover  between 
the  amount  of  an  engineer's  estimate,  known  only  to  the  authorities,  and 
that  of  the  tenders  which  follow  it. 

When  a  gun  was  asked  for  as  a  fog  signal  on  board  the  Klsh  lightvessel, 
the  Board  of  Trade  objected  to  the  expense  on  the  ground  that  it  was  for 
tlie  benefit  of  vessels  trading  to  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  to  the  fact  of  a 
^0  being  fired,  as  it  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  that  at  Holyhead  by 
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vesseb  that  were  not  crossing  the  Irish  Channel.  Yet  at  length  they  con- 
sented to  a  large  bell  of  peculiar  construction,  and  afterwards  allowed  the 
gun  instead,  provided  it  was  not  purchased  or  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  and  if  fired  always  twice  in  succession. 

And  so  tlie  power  of  the  purse  appears  to  be  construed  into  the  right  to 
control  the  action  of  the  authorities  in  all  matters  however  minute,  which 
involve  the  slightest  expenditure. 

The  Board  of  Trade  claims  to  exercise  their  power  of  control  to  this 
extent  under  Clauses  422  and  406  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  It 
becomes  a  subject  for  consideration,  how  far  the  control  so  exercised  is 
beneficial  or  necessary,  and  whether  the  saving  in  cost  (if  any)  secured,  is 
worth  the  time  lost,  and  the  danger  run  by  ships  daring  these  lengthened 
discussions  between  the  authorities.  It  appears  to  your  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners that  the  better  and  simpler  course  would  be  to  make  the  lighthouse 
authority  which  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  position,  character,  and 
everything  connected  with  the  work,  responsible  also  for  its  cost.  As 
matters  are  at  present,  the  Scotch  Board  and  the  Irish  Board  cannot  be 
held  responsible,  for  they  have  two  masters  over  them ;  and  as  the  Trinity 
flouse  were  practically  overruled  in  the  case  of  Godrevy,  the  real  govenung 
body  has  come  to  be  the  Board  of  Trade. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  consider  whether  the  Board  of  Trade,  when 
acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  is  the  department  of 
Government  best  constituted  to  form  an  opinion  on  subjects  connected  with 
coast  illumination,  and  better  able  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
new  works  than  the  authorities  who  propose  them.  For  example :  Cantain 
Bedford,  the  surveying  officer  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  proposed  the 
placing  of  certain  buoys  which  he  considered  to  be  of  importance  for  the 
interests  of  general  navigation;  the  Commissioners  for  Northern  Lighthouses 
approved  of  most  of  these  suggestions,  adopted  some  of  them,  and,  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1860,  wrote  for  the  statutory  sanction  of  the  Trinity  House 
to  the  placing  of  these  buoys.  On  the  2 1st  of  ;March,  the  Elder  Brethren 
*^  did  not  feel  that  they  would  be  justified  in  recommending  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  that  they  (the  buoys)  should  be  placed  at  the  expense  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Fund."  And,  on  the  9th  of  April,  the  Scotch  Commissioners 
appealed  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  ground  that  the  reasons  given  by 
the  Elder  Brethren  were  insufficient.  They  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
buoys  were  intended  for  the  use  of  vessels  navigating  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
and  others  for  those  navigating  the  Sound  of  Jura,  where  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  erect  two  large  lighthouses  for  general  purposes,  and  that  other 
buoys  were  for  other  locsuities  where  beacons  and  lighthouses  are  in  course 
of  erection  as  part  of  the  general  scheme. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  Board  of  Trade  sanctioned  the  placing  of  one 
of  the  proposed  buoys,  but  it  was  stated  that  "  as  regards  tjie  other  buoys, 
my  lords,  without  entering  into  the  question  whether  they  would  be  useful 
for  the  local,  rather  than  me  general  trade,  are  not  disposed  to  think  them 
necessary,  and  must,  therefore,  decline  to  sanction  the  expensa" 

Assuming  that  this  decision  is  strictly  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  setting  aside  the  rights  of  the  question,  your  Commissioners  deem  it  to 
be  a  matter  for  grave  consideration  whether  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  suqh  as  to  make  that  department  of  the  Government  best  able  to 
judge  of  such  questions.  The  surveying  officer  on  the  station,  who  has  the 
biest  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  facts,  and  the  Commissioners,  who  are 
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responsible  for  the  work,  are  agreed.  The  Trinity  House  diflFer  from  both 
on  a  financial  question ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade  differ  from  all,  and  decide 
on  a  question  of  expediency.  They  sanction  the  placing  of  one  buoy, 
admitting  the  principle  for  which  the  Spotch  board  contend,  and  so  overrule 
the  Trinity  House ;  they  refuse  to  sanction  the  rest,  and  so  overrule  the 
Scotch  board ;  and  they  give  a3  their  reason,  that  they  do  not  consider  those 
buoys  necessary. 

In  this  recent  case  then  the  principle  of  Government  is  clearly  laid  down, 
and  brought  into  action.  The  refusal  is  on  the  ground  of  expediency ;  the 
question  in  dispute  is  not  settled,  but  the  umpire  decides  the  matter  from 
nis  own  point  of  view,  and  so  far  as  regards  tue  Scotch  and  Irish  boards  (if 
not  the  Trinity  House  itself)  the  principle  of  this  case  seems  to  be  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  control  as  at  present  exercised  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  over  the  lighthouse  authorities. 

If  this  is  the  principle  authorized  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  the 
independent  action  of  the  lighthouse  authorities  has  ceased  to  exist  The 
governing  authority  has,  in  fact,  become  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
though  no  provision  is  made  by  the  Act  to  enable  that  department  to  judge 
more  accurately  of  such  matters  than  the  lighthouse  authorities  who  are  con- 
trolled, and  the  Admiralty  surveying  officers,  whose  local  knowledge  has 
been  disregarded*  If  the  governing  power  is  really  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  if  that  department  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  competent  to  conduct 
the  service,  the  other  authorities  are  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand,  if  th^ 
general  authorities  are  necessary,  and  conduct  their  business  satisfactorily^ 
and  are  to  be  continued,  their  powers  should  not  be  thus  limited  or  thus 
controlled. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  whole  management  of  the  lighthouse  service 
appears  to  be  impeded  by  the  opposing  action  of  three  separate  governing 
bodies ;  and  it  does  not  clearly  appear  what  advantage  is  gained  to  coimter^ 
balance  the  delay  which  results  n:om  this  complicated  system. 

3rd.  Trinity  House. — The  next  in  order  of  the  authorities  having  charge 
of  lights,  &c.,  is  the  Trinity  House.  B^  Section  392  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Aci^  that  body  mav  enter  and  inspect  all  lighthouses  under  the 
management  and  control  of  the  two  general  authorities  next  in  order ; 
namely,  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses,  and  the  Ballast 
Board,  Dublin.  By  Section  405,  it  may  control  these  two  bodies,  by 
refusing  its  sanction  to  new  works,  or  to  proposed  alterations  in  existing 
works,  out  this  power  is  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  By 
Section  408,  it  may  direct  the  other  two  to  execute  new  works,  or  to 
modify  or  remove  works  in  existence,  &c  ;  but  this  power  requires 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  exer- 
cised. As  to  the  power  of  inspection  over  the  other  two  bodies  imder 
Section  392,  the  Elder  Brethren,  in  reply  to  Question  8,  Circular  L, 
have  furnished  a  return  showing  the  special  services  and  inspections  in 
which  they  were  engaged  in  1857  and  1858,  from  which  it  appears — That 
from  May  6th  to  26th,  1857,  "  a  committee  (accompanied  by  Captain 
Sulivan,  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  visited  the  west  of  Ireland*'  and  ''round 
Scotland,"  and  that  they  were  accompanied  by  officers  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Boards.  The  names  of  the  places  visited  are  given  in  detail,  and 
include  places  on  which  lighthouses  have  been  erected,  or  on  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  erect  sucn  works ;  places  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  correspondence,  in  which  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
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Ligliihoases  differed  from  those  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  Board  of 
Trade;  for  example,  the  Iron  Rock  in  the  Sound  of  Jura;  Macarthur's 
Head,  the  Black  Kocks,  and  Rhu  Yaal,  in  the  Sound  of  Islay.  The  lights 
visited  were  few,  and  the  time  short,  and  it  was  partly  occupied  in  inspecting 
localities  in  England,  in  coaling,  &c. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1858,  a  committee  of  the  Elder  Brethren  risited 
St  Abb's  Head,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sulivan,  three  of  the  Northern 
Commissioners,  and  Mr.  Stevenson.  This  power  of  inspecting  works  not 
in  England  was,  therefore,  not  exercised  to  a  great  extent  in  these  two 
years  oy  the  Trinity  House,  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.     As  to  the 

S>wer  of  control  under  Sections  405  and  408,  the  action  of  the  Trinity 
ouse  throughout,  as  appears  from  that  correspondence,  has  been  sub- 
ordinate to  the  action  of  tne  Board  of  Trade,  and  views  apparently  origi- 
nating with  the  Board  of  Trade  have  been  carried  out,  in  cases  where  a 
difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  between  the  lighthouse  authorities  on  other 
points. 

It  seems,  therefore,  fi^m  these  returns,  that  the  power  of  inspection 
conferred  on  the  Trinity  House  has  been  sparingly  exercised,  and  that  the 
power  of  control  and  direction  has  generally  served  to  transfer  the  decision 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses  and  the  Ballast  Board 
through  the  Trinity  House  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Stbteh  09  Management. — The  management  of  the  lighthouses,  floating 
lights,  buoys,  and  beacons  on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
entrusted  to  what  are  termed  the  three  general  authorities.  They  are  the 
following: — 

1st  The  Trinity  House,  by  the  Mercantile  Shipping  Act,  under  Sec- 
tion 389,  has  the  superintendence  and  man^ment  of  all  lighthouses, 
floating  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons  in  England,  Wales,  the  Channel  Islands, 
Gibraltar,  and  Helijgoland,  except  those  which  are  under  local  authorities. 

2nd.  The  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses,  subject  in  some  mat- 
ters to  the  control  of  the  Trinity  House  and  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  have  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  management 
of  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons,  except  those  which  are  under  local  authorities. 

3ra.  The  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin  have  similar  authority,  subject  to 
similar  control  and  exceptions,  in  Ireland.  Under  Section  396  of  the  above 
Act,  these  general  authorities  may  levy  the  same  dues  as  formerly.  Under 
398,  they  may,  with  consent  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  exempt  from  dues, 
alter  the  mode  of  collection,  or  substitute  dues  for  other  dues.  Under  401, 
thej  may,  by  their  collectors,  distrain  for  dues.  Under  402,  they  account, 
as  IS  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  pay  over  the  money  to  the  Pay- 
master-OeneraL  Under  404,  they  may  build,  remove,  or  alter  lighthouses, 
and  place,  erect,  remove,  or  alter  buoys  and  beacons,  but  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  boards  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Trinity  House,  and,  in  case  of 
dispute,  of  the  Board  of  Trada  Under  415,  they  may  prevent  false  lights, 
under  a  penalty  of  lOOi  Under  394,  with  sanction  of  the  Bojird  of  Trade 
they  may  compel  local  authorities  within  their  several  iurisdictions  to  lay 
down  new  buoys,  remove  or  discontinue  lighthouses  and  beacons,  and  vary 
the  character  of  lighthouses  and  lights. 

And  they  may  prevent  the  construction  of  new  lights  by  these  authorities. 
Under  395  they  may  apply  to  the  Queen  in  Council  for  the  punishment  of 
a  defaulting  local  authority.  The  powers  then  of  these  three  general 
authorities  are  twofold:— Ist,  the  power  undar  which  they  numage  their 
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own  service;  2nd,  their  control  over  local -aathorities.  Before  consideripg 
the  action  of  these  general  authorities,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  each. 

GsNEBiOi  AuTHOBiTiES, — IsL  The  Trinity  House.  As  appears  from  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Country,  1822, 
the  germ  of  the  corporation  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  as  an  Association  for  Piloting  Ships.  In  the  reign  of  King  Hennr 
the  Eighth  the  society  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  (May  20th,  1514j, 
and  this  charter  was  confirmed  and  altered  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  the  First.  The  charter  of  James  the  Firsf 
settled  this  constitution  of  the  corporation,  and  such  it  continues.  The 
charter  was  dissolved  in  1647,  but  was  renewed  by  Charles  the  Second  on 
the  Restoration,  and  the  disposal  of  the  funds  was  settled  partly  for  charitable 
purposes.  The  charter  was  surrendered  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  re- 
newed by  his  successor  in  1685  ;  and  the  charitable  uses  *of  the  funds  of 
the  corporation  were  again  settled.  These  fimds  were  derived  from  various 
charges,  such  as  pilotage,  lastage,  loadmanage,  ballastage,  &c.  The  light 
dues,  the  principal  source  of  the  revenues  oi  tiie  corporation  in  1822,  and 
the  source  from  which  lights  are  now  supported,  were  chiefly  collected 
under  patents  granted  by  the  Crown,  upon  the  petition  of  persons  offering 
to  pay  certain  sums  for  the  erection  of  lights ;  which  dues  the  Crown 
authorized  the  corporation  to  receive  as  a  compensation  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  the  lights  required. 

The  corporation  had  also  the  power  of  erecting  and  maintaining  beacons 
and  marks  of  the  sea. 

The  first  light  under  the  management  of  the  Trinity  House  was  erected 
in  1680^  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  several  lighthouses  by  private 
individuals ;  and  these  private  persons^  and  their  successors,  and  others, 
subsequently  erected  lights,  obtained  patents,  and  under  them  levied 
dues  on  passing  ships;  which,  as  trade  increased,  grew  to  be  large 
incomes. 

The  following  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  1822 : — The  Trinity  House  and  private  individuals 
were  maintaining  lights  and  levying  dues  on  passing  ships,  British  and 
foreign;  the  former  applying  their  funds,  amongst  other  purposes,  to 
support  charitable  institutions,  and  the  latter  applying  the  surplus  of  the 
dues  levied  to  their  own  uses  as  their  own  private  property.  With  this 
disposal  of  the  fimds,  the  Committee  of  1822  found  no  fault,  but  they 
recommended  the  substitution  of  a  tonnage  rate  for  passing  tolls,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  interests  of  individuals  in  private  and  leased  lights,  and 
that  all  these  should  be  brought  under  one  control. 

In  1834  another  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed,  which  reported 
on  the  then  state  of  affairs.  Ihey  dwelt  strongly  on  the  importance  of 
the  ervice,  the  impro  priety  of  levying  dues  on  shipping  for  the  benefit 
of  individuals,  ana  on  the  different  constitution  of  the  boards  of  manage- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  they  recommended — That  all  public 
general  lights  should  be  placed  under  one  board,  resident  in  London,  and 
conducted  under  one  system  of  *  management  That  the  Trinity  House 
should  have  the  management  of  all  general  public  lights  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  their  rules  should  be  altered  and  extended  so  as  to  admit  officers 
of  the  Royal  navy  and  other  scientific  persons.  The  Committee  considered 
that  tlie  admission  of  the  hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty,  and  of  other 
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scientific  persons,  would  give  a  strong  impulse  towards  the  execution  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  the  Elder  Brethren ;  and* they  mentioned,  though 
they  did  not  recommend,  the  board  suggested  by  Captain  Drummond, 
namely,  a  board  to  consist  of  four  persons.  1,  A  seaman  (the  hydro- 
grapher  to  the  Admiralty);  2,  a  scientific  chemist;  3,  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  Society  (an  optician) ;  and  4,  the  president  or  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  together  with  secretary  and  proper  oflScers.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  central  board,  when  appointed,  should  examine  every 
local  light  on  the  coast.  They  c6nsidered  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
dioptric  and  catoptric  systems,  and  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  light,  which  was 
suggested  as  applicable  to  lighthouses.  They  held  that  every  necessary 
expense  should  be  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  the  best  lighthouses 
and  floating,  light  establishments  which  the  state  of  science  could  afford ; 
and  that  the  light  dues  should  in  every  case  be  reduced  to  the  smallest 
sums  requisite  to  maintain  existing,  and  to  construct  new  establish- 
ments. 

The  reports  of  these  two  committees  are  valuable,  and  contain  much 
information ;  but  it  seems  superfluous  now  to  dwell  on  such  of  the  evils  as 
have  been  remedied;  to  refer  further  to  private  lighthouses,  which  no 
longer  exist,  and  to  the  levy  of  light  dues  for,  amongst  other  purposes,  the 
support  of  "  poor  mariners,"  a  charity  which  is  gradually  being  abolished. 
But  as  the  portion  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  relates  to  light- 
houses, appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  third  Parliamentary  Committee 
appointed  m  1845  to  consider  the  lighthouse  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  that  report  also. 

It  refers  to  that  state  of  the  law  which  existed  in  1836,  but  which  was 
subsequently  altered  in  1854  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  To  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Trinity  House,  and  to  their  vested  rights,  which  are 
also  provided  for  in  the  same  Act  It  states  that  the  lights  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  then  in  an  efficient  state.  That  complamts  were  made  of 
the  amount  of  dues,  not  of  the  efficiency  of  the  lignts.  It  recommends 
that  there  should  be  one  central  authority,  namely,  the  Trinity  House,  of 
which  body  one-third  should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown.  That  light- 
houses should  be  maintained  at  public  expense.  That  the  Trinity  House 
should  be  repaid  the  sums  spent  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  private  lights, 
and  failing  the  adoption  of  that  recommendation  tne  Committee  point  to  the 
substitution  of  a  tonnage  rate  for  passing  tolls. 

The  Trinity  House  is  therefore  a  very  ancient  corporation,  which  has 
grown  up  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  altered  with  the  times,  but  which  is 
in  the  main  the  same  corporate  body  which  existed  in  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  if  not  in  the  reicn  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Its  present  constitu- 
tion is  explained  in  detail  m  the  replies  to  Circular  L  It  consists  of  the 
master,  deputy-master,  elder  and  younger  brethren.  The  elder  brethren 
are  divided  into  honorary  members  and  acting  members.  The  master  and 
the  honorary  members  receive  no  remuneration.  The  acting  members  are 
retired  masters  of  the  merchant  service,  except  three,  who  are  naval  officers. 
They  are  recruited  from  the  younger  brethren,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
masters  and  mates  in  the  merchant  sea  service,  a  few  are  naval  officers,  and 
the  corporation  is  a  self-electing  body.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort  is  the  present  master. 

2nd.  The  Commissioners  for  Northern  Lighthouses  were  incorporated 
by  the  38th  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  and  their  present  constitution  is  given  in  their 
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Teiilies  to  Circular  I.  They  consist  of  two  law  officers  of  the  Grown,  the 
sheriffs  of  certain  maritime  counties,  the  provosts  of  certain  royal  burghs, 
and  the  provost  of  Greenock,  and  were  specially  established  in  1786  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  management  exclusively  of  lights,  &c.,  in  that 
country.  The  Commissioners  are  unpaid,  and  hold  their  position  ex-^ficio. 
The  committees  which  recommended  the  constitution  of  a  single  Central 
Lighthouse  Board  necessarily  implied  the  abolition  of  this  separate  juris- 
diction, but  no  complaint  was  made  as  to  its  efficiency. 

3rd.  The  present  constitution  of  the  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin  consists 
of  members  of  the  port  of  Dublin  Corporation,  who  at  present  are  mainly 
connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  Irish  capital;  but  includes  a  retired 
naval  officer,  who  previously  commanded  the  coast  guard  in  Ireland.  The 
corporation  acts  under  the  23rd  Geo.  III.  c.  19;  and  the  lights  were 
formerly  under  the  superintendence  of  various  other  bodies,  such  as  the 
Barrack  Board  and  the  Commissioners  of  Customs. 

The  government  of  public  general  lights  in  the  United  Kingdom  is, 
therefore,  entrusted  to  four  bodies  differently  constituted.  1st  The  Board 
of  Trade,  a  department  of  the  Government,  whose  president  changes  with 
the  Government,  whose  members  are  not  selected  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  lighthouse  illumination,  and  who  have  not  necessarily  any 
officers  specially  instructed  in  that  subject.  2nd.  The  Trinity  House,  an 
ancient  corporation,  with  a  variety  of  duties,  many  of  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  lights^  &c.,  whose  acting  members  are  retired  commanders  in 
the  merchant  service,  and  naval  officers ;  who  have  a  paid  engineer,  but 
who  have  no  paid  officer  attached  to  their  body  specially  instructed  in 
science,  though  they  are  allowed  to  consult  with  scientinc  men,  and  do- 
consult  Professor  laraday  from  time  to  time.  3rd.  The  Commissioners 
of  Northern  Lighthouses,  a  body  consisting  chiefly  of  gentlemen  of  the 
legal  profession,  who  have  no  paid  officer  for  the  scientific  department 
4th.  The  Ballast  Board,  a  body,  whose  acting  members  are  merchants, 
bank  directors  and  governors,  magistrates,  railway  directors,  &c.,  including 
a  retired  naval  officer.  In  shorty  the  government  of  lighthouses  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  their  management  and  construction,  are  all  confided  to 
bodies  of  gentlemen  of  various  employments,  none  of  which  necessarily 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  those  branches  of 
science  which  bear  upon  lighthouse  illumination. 

It  is  both  interesting  ana  instructive  to  compare  the  constitution  of  these 
authorities  with  that  of  the  lighthouse  boards  in  otlier  countries. 

In  France,  the  lighthouse  service  is  under  the  ministry  of  public  works, 
and  a  special  commission  called  **  Commission  des  Phares,  which  body 
consists  of  naval  officers,  marine  engineers,  hydrographers,  members  of 
scientific  bodies,  and  other  gentlemen,  mstinguished  for  their  scientific  attain- 
ments, in  various  professions,  all  of  which  have  to  do  with  branches  of 
science  connected  with  coast  illumination.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
service  is  under  an  officer  called  Directeur  General  des  Phares,  who  is  an 
engineer,  and  has  other  engineers  under  him ;  and  in  every  district  on  the 
coast  there  are  resident  engmeers  employed  about  government  works,  and, 
aihongst  others,  in  the  superintendence  and  construction  and  management 
of  lighthouses.  The  Commission  have  special  workshop  in  Paris  for 
testing  and  settmg  up  illuminating  apparatus,  and  they  give  directions  to 
the  manu&cturers  for  every  part  of  the  lighthouse  apparatus,  including  the 
calculation  of  angles  for  prisms  and  curves  for  lenses,  and  sin^r  important 
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matters,  for  whicli  no  provision  is  made  in  the  English  system  of  govern^ 
ment  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  lights  are  under  one  central 
board,  constituted  in  1852,  and  composed  of  a  member  of  the  Government, 
engineer  officers,  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  civilians  of  high 
scientific  attainments.  In  Sweden  the  lights  are  under  the  Admiralty, 
and  managed  by  a  director  and  officers  who  have  military  rank,  and  engi- 
neers ;  and  the  coasts  are  divided  into  districts  and  sub-districts  allotted 
to  these  officers.  In  Norway  the  service  is  under  the  Royal  Marine 
Department,  with  a  director  and  assistants.  In  Turkey  it  is  under  the 
Admiralty ;  but  the  department  was  at  a  loss  to  furnish  information.  In 
Hanover  the  service  is  under  the  director-general  of  waterworks.  The 
buoys  are  placed  by  pilots;  and  the  lights  and  buoys  are  inspected  by 
inspectors  of  waterworks.  In  Hamburg  they  are  under  the  Committee  for 
Harbours  and  Navigation,  under  the  direction  of  the  commander  and 
inspector  of  pilots.  In  Spain  the  system  of  administration  is  the  same  as 
in  France.  The  lights,  &c.,  are  under  the  department  of  public  works, 
and  under  a  permanent  commission  composed  of  engineers  of  superior 
rank  of  the  corps  of  roads,  &c.,  and  naval  officers ;  and  the  captains  pf 
ports  are  instructed  to  suggest  improvements  and  report  on  the  lights.  In 
Denmark  the  service  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  entrusted  to  one 
light  engineer  and  two  buov  inspectors,  furnished  with  instructions  relative 
to  their  respective  official  duties.  In  Russia  the  superintendence  is 
dependent  from  the  hydrographical  department  In  Holland  the  manage- 
ment of  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons  rests  with  the  Minister  for  the  Marine, 
under  whom  are  an  inspector-general  and  seven  inspectors.  In  Belgium 
the  construction  of  lighthouses  in  under  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
but  when  built  they  are  handed  over  to  the  general  direction  of  the  navy, 
which  is  under  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiiirs.  They,  with  the  floating 
lights  and  buoys,  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  inspectors  w 
pilotage.  In  Austria  the  superintendence  of  all  the  lighthouses,  buoys, 
and  beacons  belongs  to  the  Imperial  Royal  Admiralty.  The  deputies  of 
the  Exchange  at  Triest  attend  to  lighthouses — their  erection,  management, 
collection  of  dues,  &c.  The  inferiors  of  the  Admiralty  attend  to  the 
superintendence  of  buoys  and  beacons. 

The  principle  then  in  all  foreign  countries  seems  to  be,  that  lighthouse 
illumination,  being  highly  impor^nt,  and  requiring  special  knowledge  of 
certain  subjects,  should  be  entrusted  to  persons  acquainted  with  those 
subjects,  and  that  the  Government  should  be  centralized. 

Whilst  the  practice  in  Great  Britain  seems  to  have  been  to  entrust  light- 
house illumination  to  persons  whose  pursuits  did  not  indicate  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  fact  that  for  404  lighthouses  and  nume- 
rous buoys  and  beacons,  there  are  at  least  174  different  authorities  under 
as  many  Acts  of  Parliament,  shows  that  the  principle  of  local  and  inde- 
pendent self-government  has  at  all  events  not  been  lost  sight  o£  The 
Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  however,  having  been  mariners,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  much  experience  of  the  practical  wants  of  sailors, 
and  to  DO  peculiarly  well  versed  in  all  that  relates  to  lightships;  while  the 
Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights,  being  gentlemen  of  the  legsd  profes^ 
sion,  whose  position  is  a  guarantee  for  their  intelligence,  may  be  supposed 
able  to  form  a  good  opinion  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  candi* 
dates  for  the  posts  of  secretary  and  engineer,  and  to  exercise  a  wise 
discretion  in  selecting  them,  and  to  coUect  and  form  a  correct  judgment  on 
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'^vitlence  and  matters  of  opinion  relative  to  matters  under  their  charge ; 
and  the  Ballast  Board,  being  constituted  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  large 
commercial  transactions,  may  be  8up])osed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  general 
business,  and  fairly  competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  such  questions 
as  the  purchase  of  sites,  and  the  tenders  for  the  erection  of  new  works,  or 
the  materials  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  service. , 

The  lighthouse  boards  of  foreign  countries  generally  include  engineers, 
hydrographers,  and  professionally  scientific  men.  The  general  authorities^ 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  employed  engineers,  and  that  these  have  been 
able  men  is  testifi^  by  the  works  which  they  have  erected.  The  engineer 
of  the  Commissioners  for  Northern  Lighthouses  used  to  attend  the  board 
meeting  until  January,  1855,  when,  by  the  requirement  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  ne  ceased  to  do  so,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners, 
who  were  hereby,  as  they  stated,  deprived  of  the  presence  of  the  only 
scientific  member  of  their  Board. 

The  hydrographic  department  of  the  Admiralty  has  frequently  lent  its 
services  to  the  general  lighthouse  authorities,  but  they,  of  course,  have  had 
no  claim  upon  mat  department 

The  Tnnity  House  has  consulted  Professor  Faraday  as  its  scientific 
adviser  since  1836,  but  it  appears  that  he  only  gives  his  opinion  or  advice 
on  such  subjects  as  are  submitted  to  him.  The  Northern  Commissioners 
have  had  the  great  advantage  of  having  associated  with  them  the  fafnily 
of  the  Stevensons,  who  have  given  much  attention  to  thofee  departments  of 
sdence  which  relate  to  lighthouse  illumination.  That  the  scientific  element 
was  very  deficient  in  the  system  of  lighthouse  management  in  1834  was 
evident  to  the  Pariiamentary  Committee  which  sat  in  that  year. 

That  the  scientific  element  continues  to  be  deficient  has  been  evident  to 
your  Commissioners  from  an  early  period  of  their  inquiry.  Many  of  the 
preceding  observations  have  indicated  this;  but  in  addition  they  would 
draw  attention  to  the  following  facts: — 1st  The  present  arrangements 
often  betray  an  evident  want  of  scientific  thought  No  greater  proof  of 
this  can  be  given  than  what  is  contained  in  the  paper  on  the  Whitby  lights, 
together  with  the  admirable  reports  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Professor 
Faraday,  Mr.  J.  Chance,  and  Messrs.  Stevenson. 

2nd.  The  Trinity  House,  by  having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Fara- 
day, are  fortunately  prevented  from  ever  finally  committing  themselves  to 
the  adoption  of  any  impracticable  scheme ;  but  by  their  not  having  con- 
stantly present  at  their  board  any  scientific  person,  the  carrying  out  of  any 
invention  may  be  seriously  embarrassed,  and  some  invaluable  inventions 
may  not  be  appreciated  ana  thereby  lost 

3rd.  There  are  a  great  number  of  questions  of  a  scientific  character, 
having  reference  to  lighting  or  buoying  the  coasts,  which  are  as  yet 
unsolved,  and  only  require  the  attentive  consideration  of  men  of  science 
accustomed  to  experimental  investigation,  to  educe  such  results  as  will 
doubtless  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  systems  now  in  use,  and  may  lead  to 
some  extensive  improvements.  To  some  of  these  questions  we  have  inci- 
dentally paid  attention ;  and  one  of  our  number  has  drawn  out  a  list  of 
seventy-six  separate  investigations,  which  might  be  undertaken  with  a  like- 
lihood of  profitable  residts. 

4th.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  scientific  talent  in  the  country  which 
might  easily  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  suggested  inquiries.  In 
conroboration  of  this  opinion  your  Commissioners  would  draw  attention  to 
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the  great  mass  of  valuable  informatton  and  suggestion  which  has  been 
elicited  firom  those  scientific  men — some  of  them  ofthe  greatest  eminence—^ 
who  have  replied  to  Circular  IX.  These  replies  are  commended  to  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  whatever  authority  may  in  future  have  the 
charge  of  the  lighting  and  buoyage  of  our  coasts. 

5th.  As  a  test  of  the  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  exhibited  by  the 
difierent  lighthouse  authorities,  your  Commissioners  asked  for  copies  of  the 
plans,  specifications,  &c.,  actually  submitted  to  the  manufacturers  in  order- 
mg  flbe  last  two  sets  of  lenticular  apparatus  of  large  size  or  peculiar  form. 
The  resulting  correspondence  is  ^ven  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  210,  with  an  account 
of  the  difierent  practice  of  the  four  principal  lighthouse  authorities,  viz., 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Boards.  From  this  it 
appears  that  in  Ireland  forms  of  tender  are  issued,  "  setting  forth  the  arc 
intended  to  be  illuminated,  the  number  of  panels  and  zones  required,  and 
that  the  apparatus  shall  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  fitted  together  correctly; " 
in  Englana,  prinled  forms  and  lithographed  drawings  of  small  size  are  Air- 
nisheato  the  contractors ;  while  in  Scotland,  large  working  drawings  and 
minute  directions  are  given  by  the  engineer  employed  by  the  governing 
authority,  for  the  execution  of  apparatus  specially  designed  by  them  for 
special  localities.  In  the  case  oi  the  English  and  Irish  Boards,  the 
governing  body  does  not  originate  the  design.  In  Scotland,  a  design  is 
ftimished  by  the  governing  body,  and  the  manufacturer  has  only  to  execute 
the  order  given.  The  latter  arrangement  seems  calculated  to  produce  an 
advance  in  science ;  the  former  is  simply  an  order  for  a  well-known  instru- 
ment, accompanied  in  England,  by  drawings,  which  closely  resemble  those 
published  by  the  manufacturers  in  their  trade  lists,  and  which  are  almost, 
if  not  quite,  identical  with  the  drawings  in  the  trade  lists  of  Mr.  Wilkins, 
a  gentleman  who  does  not  himself  manufacture  the  glass  of  dioptric 
apparatwu 

Here,  then,  seems  to  be  a  defect  in  the  system  of  management.  None 
of  the  lighthouse  authorities  have  by  their  constitution  any  special  know- 
ledge of  these  branches  of  science  which  relate  to  the  construction  of  the 
lighthouse  apparatus  which  they  require.  When  they  employ  men  who 
have  made  these  particular  branches  of  knowledge  their  study,  the  result 
is  good.  The  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses  have  in  this  respect 
shown  themselves  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the 
Trinity  House  by^  employing  an  engineer  who  has  studied  lighthouse  illu- 
mination, and  claims  to  have  invented  or  introduced  many  improvements 
into  optical  apparatus,  to  prepare  specifications  for  scientific  work.  The 
result  of  the  opposite  course  adopted  by  the  Trinity  House  is  shown  in  the 
defects  observea  at  Godrevy,  the  Start,  the  North  and  South  Foreland, 
Whitby,  &c 

After  further  remarks  on  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  Government, 
the  Commissioners  continued  as  follows : — 

Change  of  Ststbm  of  Government. 

From  an  early  period  of  our  inquiry  it  has  been  evident  to  your  Majesty's 
Commissioners  that  changes  misht  be  advantageously  made  in  the  system 
of  management  and  control  under  which  the  lighthouses,  floating  lights, 
buoys,  and  beacons  on  the  coasts  ofthe  United  Kingdom,  and  certain  light- 
houses in  the  colonies,  are  constructed  and  maintained.  The  evils  of  a 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple  government,  the  anomalies  arising  £rom  such 
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a  multiplicity  of  systems,  and  the  want  of  certain  necessary  elements  in  all 
the  managing  boards  became  more  and  more  apparent  as  our  inquiry 
advanced,  let  so  complicated  was  the  question,  and  so  great  are  the 
interests  involved,  that  it  has  demanded  long  and  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  your  Commissioners  before  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the  change 
ihey  would  recommend.  By  a  sort  of  .exhaustive  process  a  scheme  of 
government  has  been  arrivea  at,  the  reasons  for  wnich  are  more  par- 
ticularly set  forth  in  the  chairman's  letter  attached  to  this  report,  and 
whose  words  in  describing  the  proposed  change  we  have  thought  proper 
generally  to  adopt 

It  was  beyond  the  province  of  this  Commission  to  recommend  any  change 
in  the  Amd  for  maintaining  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons,  but  bearing  in  mind 
the  possibility  or  probability  of  a  change,  they  have  so  arranged  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  government  that  it  is  equally  well  adapted, — Ist,  to  the 
present  system  of  levying  tolls  on  the  passing  trade ;  2ndly,  to  a  system 
which  has  occasionally  been  suggested,  viz.,  a  tonnage  rate,  which  promises 
some  advantages,  and,  in  addition  to  that  of  simplicity,  a  great  economy, 
both  of  labour  and  expense  in  collection ;  and,  3ral  v,  to  that  system  which 
has  been  recommended  to  the  legislature  by  the.  four  special  committees 
that  have  been  authorized  to  treat  directly  this  important  portion  of  the 
subject,  viz.,  that  the  expense  of  erecting  and  maintaining  our  lighthouses 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  revenue. 

Had  the  question  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners been  how  to  form  the  most  perfect  syistem  of  liglithouse  manage- 
ment for  the  first  time,  we  should  probably  have  suggested  a  simpler  and 
more  responsible  form  of  government ;  but,  regarding  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  as  we  were  bound  to  do— ^considering  the  existing,  almost  national 
institutions,  the  extent  of  practical  knowledge  possessed  by  them,  as  well  aa 
the  large  machinery  employed — we  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  build  on 
existing  foundations  rather  than  to  reconstruct  out  of  entirely  new  materials ; 
and  we,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  government  and  management  of  the 
lights,  buoys,  and  beacons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  certain  light- 
houses in  the  colonies,  be  vested  in  a  new  central  authority  to  be  denomi- 
nated the  Trinity  Commissioners  for  Lights,  and  that  the  expenditure  of 
such  Commissioners  be  brought  directly  under  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  an  annual  submission  of  their  estimates,  through  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  l^e  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  may  be  deemed  best,  and  that  when 
once  the  estimates  have  been  approved  of  by  Parliament  the  e:q>enditure  of 
the  funds  voted  be  entrusted  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Trimty  Commis- 
sioners, under  the  recognised  svstem  of  imprest  and  audit 

To  constitute  tiiis  Central  Authority,  to  be  denominated  the  *^  Trinity 
Commissioners  for  Lights,"  it  is  proposed  that  four  members  be  elected  by 
the  Elder  Brethren  in  such  a  manner  as  will  ensure  the  retirement  and 
election,  after  the  first  four  vears,  of  one  member  annually,  and  that  to  these 
four  be  added  one  member  ror  Scotland,  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  and  another 
for  Ireland,  to  reside  in  Dublin,  elected  every  four  years,  the  whole  to  be 
eligible  for  re-election ;  and,  in  addition  to  Ae  above  six  members,  who 
should  be  engaged  in  no  other  business,  that  one  other  member  be  selected 
by  the  Government  with  special  reference  to  his  scientific  acquirements  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  rdate  to  coast  illumination,  as  enume- 
rated by  us  in  Circulars  IX.  and  X.,  the  whole  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Qovemment,  and  to  have  salaries  commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
8SBIE8  D.  E  S  [«5] 
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their  duties  and  with  the  necessary  engagement  of  their  time.  To  these  it 
is  proposed  to  add  the  Astronomer  Royal,  the  Hydrographer  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Comptroller-Genend  of  Coast  Guard,  and  one  of  the 
professional  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  last  four  persons 
would  be  ex-ofiScio  "Trinity  Commissioners  for  Lights,"  and  should 
be  liberally  paid  for  their  attendance  at  the  weekly  boards,  or  oftener  if 
summoned. 

The  appointment  of  a  governing  body  such  as  is  sketched  out  above 
impUes  the  transference  to  it  of  the  ughtbouse  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Trinity  House,  Commissioners  of  NorAem  Lighthouses,  and  Ballast  Board, 
and  we  recommend  that  the  election  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  resident  m^nbera 
should  rest  with  the  public  bodies  whose  members  have  so  long  and  so 
zealously,  and  without  gratuity,  performed  the  lighthouse  duties  in  the  two 
countries ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  selection  from  time  to  time,  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  that  tne  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses  should 
continue  to  exist  as  a  body  constituted  as  at  present 

The  members,  who  would  thus  be  resident  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
whose  duties  in  those  countries  would  be  generally  executive,  should  receive 
the  same  salary  as  the  four  executive  members  of  we  Central  Board,  selected 
from  the  Elder  Brethren ;  and  as  the  subject  of  new  works  and  chaib^ 
would  probably  only  be  discussed  at  collective  meetings  in  London,  ana  at 
a  time  when  the  estimates  were  bein^  prepared  for  Parliament,  it  would  be 
proper  that  they  shotdd  attend  in  London  at  that  period,  and  on  other 
occasions  when  summoned  by  the  Central  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  responsibilities  to  be  vested  in  the  new 

foveming  authority,  we  recommend  that  the  whole  of  the  local  lights  and 
uoyage  m  this  kingdom  be  suUected  to  an  annual  inspection  under  the 
direction  of  the  Trinity  Commissioners  for  Lights,  and  an  annual  report  of 
the  same  be  presented  to  Parliament  with  the  lighthouse  estimate ;  that  the 
powers  already  vested  in  the  general  lighthouse  authority  with  regard  to 
local  lights,  &C.,  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  be  put  mto  more  active 
operation;  and  that  further  powers  be  ^ven,  as  already  stated;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  expenses  for  bghts^  &c.,  bdng  defraved  out  of  the  public 
revenue,  that  the  Admiralty  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys,  exclusive  of 
mooring  and  warping  buoys,  be  given  over  to  the  same  body. 

Staff. — Qualifications  of  a  special  order,  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  in 
a  person  trained  to  the  business  of  what  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  his 
letter  of  the  10th  November  last,  aptiy  terms  an  **  Optical  Engineer,^  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  staff  of  the  Central  Board.  Such  an  officer 
should,  {nerefore,  be  appointed,  together,  with  three  inspectors  of  lights, 
one  for  each  country,  who  should  themselves  be  well  acquamted  with 
optical  engineering.  The  clerical  staff  now  employed  in  the  management 
of  lighthouse  busmess  would  be  more  than  sufficient  under  the  altered 
circumstances* 

Though  we  recommend  the  assimilation  and  amalgamation  of  the  entire 
Ughthouse  systems  of  England,  Scotiand,  and  Ireland,  yet,  on  account  of 
the  great  extent  of  coast  line  in  the  three  countries,  we  consider  it  desirable 
to  retain  an  office  in  Edinburgh  and  another  in  Dublin,  which  shall  be  the 
ordinary  head-quarters  of  the  resident  member  of  the  central  authority, 
with  the  secretary  and  inspector  of  lights,  attached  to  Scotland  or  Ireland 
respectively.  In  Ireland  a  marine  inspector  for  floating  lights  and  buoys 
will  be  necessary,  as  at  present;  and  another  will  be  required  for  England, 
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unless  the  Trinity  Commissioners  should  continue  to  discharge  that  duty,  as 
it  is  at  present  performed  by  the  Eldei  Brethren, 

Visitdtum  of  the  Royal  Society. — In  order  to  satisfy  the  public  that  our 
lighthouses,  and  the  whole  system  of  lighthouse  illumination,  are  in  all 
respects  what  the  highest  state  of  science  can  produce,  and  the  interests  of 
this  great  maritime  country  require,  your  Commissioners  would  recommend 
that  ^our  Majesty  should  be  aavised  to  issue  your  warrant  appointing  the 
President  and  Council  with  other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  annually  to 
Tisit  the  central  establishment  of  the  Trinity  Commissioners,  as  is  now  the 
case  with  the  Royal  Observatory;  and  that  the  Trinitjr  Commissioners  for 
lights  should  on  that  occasion  submit  a  report  of  theur  proceedings  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  development  of  and  improvement  in  hothouse 
illumination  to  we  visiting  board  of  the  Royal  Socieiy ;  such  report  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament  with  the  annual  estimates. 

Coast  Guard. — We  recommend  that  the  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard  be 
employed  in  that  frequent  inspection  of  the  lights  by  night  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  is  absolutely  necessarv  to  the  incessant  maintenance  of  the 
best  flames,  and  to  the  due  vigilance  of  the  keepers ;  also  that  the  gunboats 
and  the  tenders  attached  to  this  branch  of  the  service  should  be  employed, 
when  practicable,  for  purposes  of  inspection,  supply  of  stores,  and  changing 
of  crews,  in  lieu  of  the  expensive  system  at  present  in  operation. 

Representation  m  Parliament. — Whether  the  funds  to  be  provided  for 
the  lighthouse  service  continue  to  be  raised  by  dues,  or  by  the  simpler  and 
more  economic  mode  of  a  tonnage  rate,  or  ultimately  from  Imperial  fimds, 
the  estimates  regulating  the  amount  of  these  funds  will  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament;  and  as  the  proposed  Central  Board  would  not  be 
represented  in,  and  would  not  be  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  some ' 
department  of  Government  will  have  to  present  the  estimates  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  whatever  that  department  might  be,  it  would  necessarily 
in  some  sense  be  responsible  for  tnose  estimates;  but  this  responsibility 
should  extend  no  further  than  to  the  being  able  fuUy  to  explain  the  several 
items  of  those  estimates  to  the  House. 

This  representative  body,  your  Majesty's  Commissioners  propose,  should 
be  either  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Admiralty. 

In  the  various  stetutes  establishing  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  Trinity 
House,  the  office  of  the  Lord  Hi^h  Admiral  or  that  of  the  Commissioners  for 
executing  that  office  is  frequent!^  referred  to  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  committees  successively  appointed  by  Parliament 
in  1822,  1834,  and  1845,  to  inquire  into  lighthouse  management,  or  the 
correspondence  in  the  last  twenty  years  between  the  AdmirsQty,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  Colonial  Office  respecting  colonial  lights,  witnout  it  being 
apparent  that  not  only  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  Trinity  House  also,, 
have  more  or  less  leant  upon  the  Admiralty  in  fulfilling  their  duties,  and 
that  there  must  alwavs  be  an  official  and  essential  relation  betwixt  the 
lighthouse  service  and  the  Admiralty;  but  although  the  dependence  of  the 
one  upon  the  other  of  these  departments  has  in  no  degree  diminished,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  yet  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,  this  connec- 
tion is  ignored,  and  the  Admiralty  nowhere  appears  in  our  lighthouse  polity^ 
as  set  forth  in  that  Act 

Nevertheless,  the  Admiralty  is  that  department  of  the  Government  which 
more  than  any  other  possesses  the  means  for  effectually  assisting  in  carrying 
on  the  lighthouse  service.     These  means  consist  of  its  able  hydrographic 
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staff,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  necessary  a£5nity  existing  betweoi 
that  staff  and  the  lighthouse  service,  as  shown  in  the  Admiralty  letter  of  Ist 
February,  1861,  its  present  complete  chainwork  of  Coast  Guard  stations 
and  flotilla,  under  intelligent  naval  officers  at  every  point  of  the  coast;  and 
its  employment  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  this  country,  whose  estimate  for  a 
work,  when  once  submitted,  would  scarcely  admit  of  the  prejudicial  disputes 
which  now  retard  the  prosecution  of  important  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  department  having 
the  general  superintendence  of  matters  relating  to  merchant  ships  and 
seamen,  and  which,  since  the  passing  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854, 
has  had  the  control  over  the  three  general  lighthouse  authorities,  and  in  its 
six  years'  exercise  of  that  control  much  valuable  experience  must  have  been 
gained;  it  is  also  the  department  at  present  representing  the  lighthouse 
authorities  in  Parliament,  it  has — so  far  as  the  limited  machinery  at  its 
disposal  admits — devoted  great  attention  to  lighthouse  business,  and  has 
most  scrupulously  kept  in  check  all  lighthouse  expenditure ;  whilst,  under 
the  system  as  now  proposed,  the  Board  of  Trade  would  have  one  of  its 
professional  members  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  new  central  body. 

Leaving  it  then  an  open  question,  to  be  decided  by  the  Government, 
whether  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Admiralty  is  for  the  future  to  represent 
our  lighthouse  government  in  Parliament,  and  reverting  to  the  unanimous 
opinions  of  tlie  several  Parliamentary  Committees,  embodied  as  those 
opinions  are  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  1845,  viz., 
**  That  all  expenses  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  lighthouses,  float- 
ing lights,  buoys,  and  beacons  on  the  coast  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom  be 
thenceforth  defrayed  out  of -the  public  revenue,"  the  representative  duties 
would  be  confined  to  the  presentation  of  estimates  of  a  simple  nature  pr^ 
pared  by  the  Trinity  House  Commissioners  in  a  comprehensive  form,  and 
the  acquiring  of  imbrmation  necessary  for  the  full  explanation  of  these 
estimates  to  me  House  of  Commons ;  neither  of  which  would  involve  an 
amount  of  trouble  deserving  of  any  consideration  in  weighing  the  relative 
advantages  possessed  by  the  two  departments,  or  in  deciding  which  is  most 
likely  to  anord  the  largest  amount  of  material  support  to  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  carry  out  the  lighthouse  service  of  the  country. 


FOB£IGN  SEAliEH  MSD  APPRENTICES. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Foreign  Seamen  employed  in  British  ships  registered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  fw  the  years  1851  to  1858  inclusive^  distinguishing 
each  year ;  and  of  the  Number  of  Apprentices  in  British  ships  from  1849  to 
1858  inclusive,  distinguishing  each  year.  (Mr.  Hugh  Taylor.)  14th  July, 
1859.     (93Sess.2.) 

The  number  of  foreign  seamen  employed  in  1851  was  5,793 ;  1852,  5,700^ 
1853,7,321;  1854,13,200;  1855,  12,927;  1856,13,321;  1857,  14,376; 
and  1858,  12,334.  The  number  of  apprentices  serving  in  British  registered 
vessels  on  the  31st  December,  was  as  follows: — In  1849,  31,636 ;  1850, 
24,394;  1851,17,411;  1852,11,105;  1853,13,826;  1854,18,423;  1855, 
22,847;  1856,24,847;  1857,25,096;  and  1858,  23,831. 
[es] 
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PACKET  8EBVICB. 

An  account  showing  the  several  Contracts  entered  into  and  existing  in  relation 
to  the  Packet  Service,  the  Parties  to  such  Contracts,  and  dates  of  each,  and 
a  statement  of  the  Funds  on  which  such  Contracts  are  payable.  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle  of  Brandon.)    23rd  March,  1860.     (66  u) 

Between  Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  there  was  a  contract  between  the 
Post-office  and  the  Mona  Isle  Steam  Company,  dated  10th  July,  1833,  pay- 
able with  imperial  funds  by  vote  of  Parliament  Between  Holyhead  and 
Kingstown,  Admiralty  with  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company, 
9th  April,  1850,  payable  by  vote.  Between  Aberdeen  and  Lerwick,  and  the 
Shetland  Isles,  the  Admiralty  with  the  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Clyde  Shipping 
Company,  12tii  April,  1855,  payable  by  vote.  Between  Southampton,  Vigo, 
Oporto  and  Lisbon,  the  Admiralty  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  9th  January,  1852,  payable  by  vote.  Between  South- 
ampton,Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Alexandria ;  Marseilles,  Malta,  and  Alexandria ; 
Suez  and  Bombay ;  Suez  and  Calcutta;  and  Bombav  and  China,  the  Admi- 
ralty with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  pay- 
able, 168,089^  imperial  fund,  42,71  U  Indian:  total,  210,800^  Between 
Suez,  Mauritius,  and  Australia,  the  Admiralty  with  the  same  company, 
payable,  imperial,  90,000t ;  colonial,  Australian,  90,000t ;  Mauritius, 
24,000i :  total,  204,000^.  Between  Malta  and  Corfu,  the  Admiralty  with 
the  same  company,  6th  May,  1859,  payable  by  vote.  Between  Halifax, 
Boston,  and  New  York ;  New  York  and  Nassau,  the  Admiralty  with  Sir  S. 
Cunard,  payable  by  vote.  Between  Halifax,  Bermuda,  and  St  Thomas ; 
Halifax  and  Newfoundland,  the  Admiralty  with  Sir  S.  Cunard,  11th  July, 
1854,  payable  by  vote.  Between  West  Indies,  Gulf  of  Mesdco,  and 
Brazils,  the  Admiralty  with  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  payable 
by  vote.  Between  Dover,  Calais,  and  Ostend,  the  Admiralty  with  Mr.  J. 
G.  Churchward,  26th  April,  1859,  payable  by  vote.  Channel  Islands, 
the  Admiralty  with  the  South  Western  Kailway  Company,  1st  July,  1848, 
payable  by  vote.  Pacific,  the  Admiralty  with  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  payable  by  vote.  Orkney  Islands,  the  Admiralty  with 
Mr.  John  Stanger,  27th  August,  1855,  payable  by  vote.  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  the  Admiralty  with  African  Steam-ship  Company,  7th  July,  1858, 
payable  by  vote.  Between  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ascension,  the  Admi- 
ralty with  Union  Steam-ship  Company,  12th  September,  1857,  payable  by 
vote.  Between  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  tne  Admuralty  with  Messrs. 
Pearson,  Coleman,  and  Co.,  28th  May,  1858,  payable  with  imperial  fund, 
14,0OOL;  colonial,  10,000t :  total,  24,000t  Between  Galway,  Boston, 
and  New  York,  the  Admiralty  with  Atlantic  Royal  Mail  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  2l8t  April,  1859,  payable  with  imperial  funds  by  vote  of 
Parliament. 
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PUBLIC  GBNBEAL  STATUTES. 

20  &  24  ViCTORU,  1860. 


SERIES  D.— RAILWAY,  SHIPPING,  AND  POSTAL 
COMMUNICATION. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Packet  Sebyiob.    Trajtsfeb  of  Contbaots. 

Cap.  VL — An  Act  to  transfer  to  the  Postmaster'Genercd  Securities  entered 
into  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  in  relation  to  the  Packet 
Sermce.    (23rd  March,  1860.) 

The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralfy  under  contracts  in 
relation  to  the  packet  service  were  transferred  to  the  rostmaster-GreneraL 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IR^J^ND. 

Railwat.    Cheap  Tbains. 

Cap.  XLI. — An  Act  to  make  perpetual  an  Act  of  the  21st  and  22nd  years  of 
her  present  Majesty ^  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Cheap  Trains,  and  to 
restrain  tlie  exercise  of  certain  Powers  by  Canal  Companies^  being  also 
Railway  Companies.    (23rd  July,  1860.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Turnpike  Acts  Continttanoe. 

Cap.  LXXIII. — An  Act  to  continue  certain  Turnpike  Acts  in  Great  Britain, 
and  to  extend  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  14tA  and  \5ih  years  of  her 
present  Majesty,  cap.  38.    (6th  August,  1860.) 

ENGLAND, 

HiaswAT  RAiEa 

Cap.  LXVII. — An  Act  to  continue  an  Act  for  authorizing  the  application  of 
Highway  Rates  to  Turnpike  Roads.    (6th  August,  1860.) 

The  4th  and  5th  Victoria,  c  59,  to  continue  in  force  till  the  Ist  of  October^ 
1865. 
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HieHWATS. 

Cap.  LXVni.— 4n  Act  for  the  better  management  and  control  of  the  High- 
ways in  South  Wake.    (6th  August,  I860.) 


TUBNPIKB  TBUSia 

Cap.  LXX. — An  Act  to  confirm  certain  promsuynal  Orders  made  under  an 
Act  of  the  l&ih  year  of  her  present  Majesty  to  facilitate  arrangements 
for  the  relief  of  Turnpike  Trusts.    (6th  August,  1860.) 

Habboitbs  in  the  Lsle  ot  Mak. 


Cap.  LVL — An  Act  to  make  fwriher  provision  for  improvements  in  the 
Harbours  of  the  Isle  of  Man.    (6ih  August,  1860.) 


SCOTLAND. 
AUSTBTJTHEB  UnION  HaBBOUB. 

Cap.  XXXIX. — An  Act  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Harbour^  and  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  Harbour  at  AnstnUher  Easier,  in  Ae  County 
of  Fife.    (23rd  July,  1860.) 

FlSHINa  FOB  Tbout. 

Cap.  XLV. — An  Act  to  extend  the  Act  of  the  %th  and  9ih  years  of  Victoria, 
cap,  26,  for  preventing  fishing  for  Trout  or  other  fresh  water  IHsh  by 
ifets  in  the  Rivers  and  Waters  in  Scotland.    (23rd  July,  1860.) 

Fishing  for  trout,  &c,  by  means  of  nets,  or  rod-fishing,  or  cross-line  fishing, 
or  set  unes,  or  odier  fishing,  or  burning  the  water,  or  by  striking  the  fish  wiui 
any  instrument,  or  by  pointing,  or  putting  into  the  water  lim^  or  other  sub- 
stance destructive  to  trout  or  other  firesh  water  fish,  in  any  river,  water,  or 
loch  in  Scotland  prohibited.  Penalty  not  exceeding  6L  ror  every  offence. 
Trespassing  upon  any  ground  or  river  with  intent  to  take  any  trout  or  fish 
also  subject  to  a  penalty  of  5L  for  every  such  offence. 

Caledonian  and  Cbinan  Canals. 

Cap.  XLYL — An  Act  to  amend  and  enlarge  the  Powers  and  Provisions  of 
the  several  Acts  relatifig  to  the  Caledonian  and  Crinan  Canals.  (23rd 
July,  1860.) 

Leith  Habboub. 

Cap.  XLVni. — An  Act  to  jnwide  for  the  settlement  and  discharge  of  ihe 
debt  due  to  ihe^  Commissioners  of  Her  MajesU/s  Treasury  from  the 
Harbour  and  Docks  of  Leith.    (23rd  July,  I860.) 
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IRELAND. 

Railwat  Aot. 

Cap.  XCVll. — An  Act  for  amending  and  making  perpetual  the  Railway 
Act  (Ireland),  1851.    (13th  August,  1860.) 

After  the  deposit  of  draft  award  the  company  may,  upon,  deposit  of  such 
amount  as  the  arbitrator  may  think  fit,  enter  on  the  lands.  The  deposit  to 
remain  as  a  security,  and  to  De  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

Tbahwat. 

Cap.  CLII. — An  Act  to  facilitate  internal  communication  in  Ireland  by 
means  of  Tramroads  or  Tramways.    (28th  August,  1860.) 

Any  person  intending  to  apply  for  authority  to  make  a  tramway  must 
publish  notice  by  advertisement  of  the  same.  The  promoters  must  deposit 
with  the  secretary  of  the  ^rand  jury  of  any  county  within  which  the  tram- 
way is  proposed  to  be  made — 1.  A  copy  of  the  advertisement  published  by 
them ;  2.  A  published  map  to  a  scale  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
.  to  a  mile,  with  the  line  of  the  proposed  tramway  delineated  thereon,  so 
as  to  show  its  general  course  and  direction;  and  3.  A  plan,  book  of 
reference,  and  section,  prepared  according  to  regulations.  The  pro- 
moters must  give  to  the  owners  or  reputed  owners,  lessees  or  reputed 
lessees,  and  occupiers  of  all  lands  which  the  promoters  intend  to  apply 
for  power  to  take,  notice  of  their  intention ;  and  also  deposit  a  memo- 
rial of  the  promoters  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  praying  for  an 
order  in  council  authorizing  the  making  of  the  tramway,  with  a  draft  of 
the  proposed  order,  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  and  lists 
of  tne  owners  and  others  to  whom  the  promoters  have  given  such  notice 
as  is  herein  before  required,  and  wiik  the  county  surveyor  a  duplicate  of 
each  of  the  same  documents.  A  preliminary  inquiry  is  then  to  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  grand  jury  at  the  Summer  Assizes,  and  on  definitive  approval 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  may  make  an  order.  Such  an  order  must 
prescribe  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  mvested,  and  may  empower  the  company 
to  borrow. 
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Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
popular  Education  in  England,  and  to  consider  and  report  what  measures, 
if  any,  are  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap  Elementary 
ihetruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Thb  Commissioners  were — ^His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  Sir  John 
Taylor  Coleridge,  Knight,  G.C. ;  Rev.  William  Charles  Lake,  M.A, ; 
Rev.  William  Rogers,  M.A. ;  Goldwin  Smith,  Esq.,  M. A./  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  Tlistory  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  Nassau  William 
Senior,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Edward  Miall,  Esq.  The  Commission  was* issued 
on  the  30th  June^  1858,  and  on  the  18th  of  March,  1861,  they  reported  as 
follows : — 

Chap.  L — Institutions  for  thb  Education  of  thb  Indbpbnbbnt  Poob. 

It  is  only  within  comparatively  modem  times  that  the  importance  of 
proyiding  elementary  instruction  for  all  classes  of  the  population  has  been 
recognized.  In  the  early  periods  of  our  history,  the  only  education  which 
the  poor,  as  a  general  rule,  received  was,  instruction  in  the  art — agricul- 
tural or  mechanical — ^by  which  they  were  in  after-life  to  earn  theirliving. 
This  rule,  however,  was  modified  by  important  exceptions.  From  the  very 
earliest  times  schools  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
to  poor  children.  In  these  foundations  they  were  often  provided  with  food 
ana  clothing,  besides  gratuitous  instruction,  and  were  occasionally  supplied 
by  Exhibitions  with  the  means  of  support  at  one  of  the  universities.  Before 
the  Reformation  these  schools  we^e  in  many  cases  connected  with  monas- 
teries. Such  as  were  founded  after  the  Reformation  were,  for  the  most 
part,  independent  bodies ;  but  the  general  character  of  the  objects  which 
the  founders  proposed  to  themselves  was  the  same — ^that  of  giving  special 
advantages  to  poor  children  who  were  either  distinguished  for  special  apti- 
tude, or  were  me  natives  of  particular  districts,  or  related  to  the  founders. 
Manj^  of  these  schools  still  exist  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  country,  and 
constitute  one  large  class  of  institutions  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  independent  poor. 

During  the  last  century,  the  beneficial  effects  of  education,  even  upon 
those  who  were  destined  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  humblest  social  positions, 
b^an  to  be  more  generally  recognized;  and  various  bodies  made  some 
efltorts  towards  the  establishment  of  schools  for  ihepoor ;  but  these  efforts 
were  isolated  and  produced  very  slight  results.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  Mr.  Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  first  established  Sunday  schools,  in 
which  poor  children  were  taught  to  read,  and  these  schools,  which  attained 
great  popularity,  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  principal  means  of 
affording  general  elementary  instruction  to  the  class  for  which  they  were 
intended 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  first  efforts  were  made  for 
establishing  a  general  sjrstem  of  popular  education.  They  resulted  in  the 
foundation  of  the  British  and  Foreim  School  Society,  and  the  National 
Society,  by  which  a  considerable  number  of  elementary  schools  were  esta- 
blbhed  between  1808  and  1839.     In  1832  the  Government  began  to  take 
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parfc  in  the  promotion  of  education.  In  1839^  and  afterwards  in  1846,  it 
extended  its  operations,  and  it  has  continued  to  do  so  upon  an  increasing 
scale  to  the  present  day. 

We  will  first  give  an  account  of  the  central  institutions  for  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor,  and  then  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

§  1. — Central  ImtUutians,  includtM  the  Educatum  Committee  of  the 

Privy  CoundL 

Th^e  are  many  voluntary  institutions  of  this  kind,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  those  connected  with  the  principal  religious  denominations. 
They  are  the  National  Societv  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Established  Church  (this  society  is  incorporated  by  Royal 
charter);  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society;  tiie  United  Committees 
of  Privileges  and  Education  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Poor  iSchool  Committee ;  the  Congregational  Board,  which  is  con- 
nected, witli  the  Independents;  and  the  Voluntary  School  Association, 
constituted  on  a  non-sectarian  basis  (these  two  are  opposed  on  principle  to 
State  aid  of,  or  interference  with,  eaucation);  and  the  London  Conmiittee 
of  the  British  Jews. 

The  general  object  of  these  societies  is  the  same,  namely,  the  promotion 
of  local  efforts  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools,  by  grants 
of  money,  by  training  teachers,  by  providing  school-books  and  apparatus  at 
a  cheap  rate,  hj  inspecting  and  organizing  schools,  and  by  forming  centres 
of  communication  for  those  who  are  interested  in  these  and  similar  under- 
takings. The  degree  in  which  the  different  societies  contributed  during 
the  year  1859,  bv  some  or  by  all  of  these  means,  to  the  object  in  view,  is  as 
foUows:— The  National  Society,  founded  in  1811,  contributed  12,905i ; 
the  British  and  Forei^i  School  Society,  founded  in  1808,  contributed 
ll,277t  10«. ;  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  founded  in  1847,  contri- 
buted 4,2272.  158. ;  the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  founded  in  1840, 
contributed  3,653l ;  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,  founded  in 
1836,  contributed  8,7762.  9^. ;  the  Church  Education  Socie^,  founded  in 
1853,  contributed  1,7822. ;  the  Congremtional  Board  of  Education,  founded 
in  1843,  contributed  1,9772.;  the  London  Ragged  School  Societv,  founded 
in  1844,  contributed  5,1422. ;  the  Voluntary  School  Association  had  iumished 
no  return* 

The  total  amount  wliich  these  societies  raised  for  purposes  connected 
with  education  in  the  year  1859,  and  the  aggregate  amount  which  Uiey 
have  expended  since  their  foundation,  appearsnrom  the  following  table: — 
The  National  Society  raised  for  education  in  1859, 15,81 12.,  and  expended 
in  behalf  of  education  since  the  foundation  of  the  board  or  society, 
724,5992.  6«.;  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  raised,  1859j 
15,9472.  12«.  7d.;  expended,  156,6632.  19«.  lOA  The  Catholic  Poor 
School  Committee  raised,  in  1859,  4,7452.  12«. ;  expended,  71,7662.  The 
Wesleyan  Education  Committee  raised,  iii  1859, 4,4412. ;  expended,  88,460/1 
The  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  raised,  in  1859,  8,7762.  8«.  lOi ; 
expended,  116,2792.  The  Church  Education  Society  raised,  in  1859, 
2,7612. 4«.  Id. ;  expended,  10,0712.  I63.  9d.  The  Congregational  Board  of 
Education  raised,  in  1859,  1,9772. ;  expended  173,6772.  The  London 
Ragged  School  Union  raised,  in  1859,  5,1422.;  expended  58,3252L 
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Besides  these  societies,  there  are,  in  connection  wi<ih  the  Church  of 
England,  diocesan  boards  of  education.  These  bodies  are  committees  for 
the  promotion  of  education  in  ihe  dioceses  in  which  thej  are  situated. 
Thssy  are,  for  the  most  part,  presided  over  by  the  bishops.  Many  of  them 
superintend  training  schools  K>r  the  education  of  teachers,  and  they  derive 
incomes  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  which  are  spent  partly  in  grants  for 
building  and  repairing  schools,  partly  in  providing  exhibitions  for  students 
at  training  colleges,  partly  in  grants  for  books  and  apparatus,  and,  in  some 
cases,  in  aefrayin^  the  cost  of  organizing  schools,  by  means  of  the  National 
Society's  ^'organizing  masters,"  of  whose  salaries,  during  the  time  thev 
employ  such  masters,  they  pay  one  half.  They  are  independent  of  each 
other,  but  are  in  union  with  the  National  Society.  They  have  no  authority, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  trustees  or  owners  of  training  colleges. 
They  are,  however,  numerous,  and  their  number  is  on  the  increase.  In 
some  districts  there  are  local  boards,  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England,  which  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  students  at  the  training 
colleges. 

Besides  the  diocesan  boards  of  education,  there  is  in  many  parts  of 
England  a  system  of  diocesan  inspection.  The  diocesan  inspectors  are 
clergymen,  frequently  rural  deans,  and  are  appointed  inspectors  by  the 
bishops.  Their  office  is  almost  always  gratuitous  and  honorary,  and  their 
duty  is  to  inspect  such  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  as 
may  be  willing  to  receive  their  visits. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  cathedi;al  institutions,  as  appears  from  their 
charters  and  statutes,  was  to  promote  religious  education,  which  they  did 
by  means  of  schools  for  the  dioristers,  grammar  schools,  with  exhibitions, 
in  some  instances,  for  the  scholars  at  the  universities,  and  by  the  consign* 
ment  of  the  school,  in  some  cases,  to  the  special  care  of  one  of  the  canons 
residentiary,  who  was  to  be  its  ^ardian,  in  other  cases  to  that  of  the  sub- 
dean.  The  Cathedral  Commission  (1855)  received  memorials  recommend- 
ing provision  for  diocesan  inspection  of  schools  in  connection  Mrith  cathedrals. 
The  Commissioners  recommend  that,  where  it  is  practicable,  one  of  the 
canons  be  assistant  to  the  bishop  in  the  work  of  diocesan  education.  Their 
reason  for  so  limited  a  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  memorialists  is 
^  that  considering  the  reduced  numbers  of  the  canons  residentiary,  and  the 
important  duties  which,  in  compliance  with  the  injunctions  of  the  charters 
and  statutes  of  the  capitular  bodies  and  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  tiiej  are 
already,  or  may  be,  required  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  cathedral, 
the  city,  and  the  diocese,  they  could  not,  consistently  with  other  duties, 
discharge  efficiently  the  important  and  laborious  functions  of  diocesan 
injectors." 

Of  the  societies  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education,  the  two  oldest 
and  largest  (the  National  Society  and  tne  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society)  were  founded  many  years  before  any  assistance  was  afforded  out 
of  the  public  revenue.  Most  of  the  others  were  established  subsequently. 
It  may  thus  be  said  that  the  result  of  the  unassisted  efforts  of  private  bene- 
volence, up  to  the  year  1832,  towards  the  provision  of  a  system  of  national 
education,  was  the  establishment  of  the  National  Society  and  British  and 
Fordgn  School  Society,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  week-day 
and  Sunday  schools,  of  which  the  former  were,  for  the  most  part,  connected 
with  one  or  the  oilier  of  them.  The  subject,  however,  had,  from  many 
causes^  attracted  great  attention,  and  the  propriety  of  establishing  some 
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general  system^  to  be  supported  for  the  benefit  and  at  the  expense  of  €be 
nation  at  large,  had  been  repeatedly  discussed.  The  great  practical  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  such  a  proposal  was  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  relations 
between  the  sptem  to  be  established  and  the  yarious  forms  of  religions 
belief  prevailing  in  the  country.  This  difficulty  was  found  to  be  so  greats 
^  that  for  many  years  no  conclusion  at  all  could  be  arrived  at  In  order, 
however,  that  something  might  be  done,  a  sum  of  20,000/L  was  voted 
annually  from  1832  to  1839,  which  was  administered  by  the  Treasury, 
and  was  by  them  expended  in  grants  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  school 
buildings.  Applications  for  these  grants  were  made  through  the  National 
and  British  and  Foreign  School  Societies,  which  were^considered  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  that  part  of  the  public  which  took  an  interest  in  popular 
education. 

In  1839  the  grant  was  increased  from  20,0002.  to  30,000/.,  and  its 
administration  was  assigned  to  a  special  department  of  the  Government;  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  being  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging that  function.  From  1839  to  the  present  time  the  system  of 
annual  grants  has  continued,  and  their  amount  has  been  increased  from 
30,000Z.  to  about  800,000t  This  arrangement  has  never  been  recognized 
as  ultimate  or  permanent,  but  has  grown  up  as  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  admitted  necessity  of  pcomoting  popular  education  and  the  difficulty-  of 
devising  any  general  system  for  that  purpose  which  would  be  accepted  by 
the  country.  The  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  are  discussed  in  another 
part  of  this  report  The  system  itself  is  described  in  frdl  detail  in  the 
codified  minutes  annually  puolished.  We  confine  ourselves  in  this  place  to 
such  a  general  outiine  oi  its  growth  and  present  extent  as  may  make  the 
part  taken  by  the  Government  in  national  education  intelligible. 

The  general  nature  of  the  administration  of  the  Privy  Council  grants 
may  be  most  easily  understood  by  viewing  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
Education  in  the  ughtof  a  society,  like  the  National  or  British  and  Fordgn 
School  Society,  assisting  local  efforts  to  promote  education,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  religious  denominations  by  which  they  may  be  made,  but  sup- 
ported by  general  taxation  instead  of  voluntary  contributions.  The  sphere 
of  the  operations  of  the  committee  has  been  greatiy  enlarged  since  its  first 
establishment,  and  the  objects  which  it  contemplates  have  been  multiplied 
in  number,  but  the  principles  of  its  administration  have  remained  un- 
changed. 

The  earliest  deliberations  of  th^  committee  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  popular  education 
would  be  ''  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State,  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a  voluntary  society;  **  but 
so  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  for  the  religious  constitu- 
tion of  the  school,  that  this  desi^  was  laid  aside,  and  was  never  resumed. 
Indeed,  for  some  years  after  tiie  establishment  of  the  committee,  they 
employed  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  almost  exclusively  in  makiog 
grants  for  tiie  erection  of  school  buildings,  and  in  assisting  the  erection  or 
the  maintenance  of  normal  schools  by  voluntary  societies.  During  these 
early  yea^s,  however,  much  information  as  to  the  state  of  popular  education 
was  collected,  through  the  agency  of  inspectors,  who  reported  not  only  as 
at  present  on  the  ^ministration  of  the  grant,  but  also  on  the  general 
condition  of  particular  districts  in  respect  of  education.  The  most  im- 
portant fact  which  the  inquiries  of  these  officers  ascertained  was  the  neoes- 
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sity  of  providing  a  properly  instructed  class  of  teachers.  Tliey  reported 
that  the  teachers  who  were  then  in  charge  of  the  schools  were  almost 
entirely  untrained,  and  utterly  incompetent.  With  the  trained  teachers  the 
case  was  but  little  better,  as  their  training  was,  for  the  most  part,  short, 
sUsht,  and  unsystematic. 

In  the  meantime  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Mr.,  now  Sir  J.  E. 
Shutdeworth,  had  inquired  into  the  plans  adopted  in  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  in  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland,  for  securing  a  proper 
supply  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools.  The  result  of  his  investigations, 
and  of  the  inspectors'  reports,  was  the  establishment,  in  the  year  1846,  of 
what  is  known  as  the  pupil-teacher  system.  This  system  was  intended  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  improving  the  instruction  given  in  the  elemen- 
tarv  schools,  ana  of  providing  a  succession  of  pupils  for  the  training 
colleges.  The  principle  of  it  was,  that  if  private  individuals  wotdd  provide 
a  school  of  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency,  the  Government  would  pay  for 
five  years  the.  salary  of  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  to  the  schoolmaster, 
and  would  ultimately  provide  them  ^upon  the  condition  of  passing  an  exami- 
nation) with  an  amount  of  help  wnich  was  nearly  eqmvalent  to  a  free 
admission  to  anv  training  college  which  thev  might  select 

As  the  complement  to  this  system,  liberal  grants  were  made  towards  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  training  colleges  belonging  to  voluntary  socie- 
ties, and  in  many  instances  connected  with  diocesan  boards  of  education. 
The  amount  of  these  grants,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  they  were 
offered,  underwent  considerable  modifications  from  time  to  time.  Some 
years  passed  before  the  supply  of  pupil-teachers  who  had  completed  their 
apprenticeship,  and  the  vacancies  in  the  training  colleges,  were  adjusted  to 
one  another ;  but  the  result  has  been  that  the  Government  supplies  all 
deserving  pupil-teachers  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  principal  teachers 
with  free  admissions  (under  the  name  of  Queen's  Scnolarships)  to  such 
training  colleges  as  they  select ;  whilst  it  contributes  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  whole  expense  to  the  support  of  thirty-five  of  those  institutions.  The 
committee  of  council  consider  this  number  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  with  trained  teachers,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacancies 
which  may  be  produced  amongst  them  by  death  or  retirement 

The  committee,  however,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  providing  a  class 
of  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  They  also  contribute 
largely  to  their  salaries,  which  are  augmented  by  grants,  the  amount  of 
which  depends  on  efficiency  tested  by  examinations.  These  grants  vary 
from  102.  to  30^  a  year  in  the  case  of  masters,  and  from  62.  13«.  4d.  to  20L 
in  the  case  of  mistresses ;  salaries  at  least  double  the  amount  of  the  grant 
being  in  all  cases  required  to  be  paid  by  the  managers  of  the  school. 

Such  have  been  the  measures  of  the  committee  of  council  in  connection 
with-  the  training  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  establishment  of 
training  colleges.  They  form  the  largest  and  the  most  important  branch  of 
their  operations,  and  embody  in  their  present  form  the  modifications 
required  by  the  altered  circumstances,  or  suggested  by  the  experience  of 
fourteen  years. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  grants  connected  with  teachers  are  the  grants 
for  the  erection  of  schools.  The  whole  of  the  treasury  grants  made 
between  1832  and  1839  were  devoted  to  this  object,  and  it  has  continued 
ever  since  to  form  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  administra- 
tion of  tho^  grant     The  amount  granted  has  always  been  made  to  bear  a 
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certain  proportion  to  the  amount  locally  subscribed ;  but  several  changes 
have  been  made  at  different  times  in  this  proportion.  The  rate  up  to  1853 
was  28.  Qd.  per  square  foot  of  a  teachei^s  house  of  proper  dimensions  was 
included  in  the  building,  and  U.  Sd.  if  not  This  was  sdlerwards  raised  to 
one  half  of  the  e^roense,  so  long  as  the  grant  did  not  exceed  6^.  a  square 
foot,  or  48.  if  the  plans  did  not  include  a  teacher's  house.  In  1 859  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  4^.  per  square  foot,  and  100^  for  a  teacher's  house,  but  no 
more  than  40«.  per  child  was  to  be  granted ;  and  at  present,  by  a  minute  of 
January  21,  I860,  the  grant  is  not  to  exceed  either  the  amount  locallv 
raised,  or  2$.  6(2.  per  square  footi  or  25^.  per  child,  or  H5L  for  a  teachers 
house. 

Besides  the  grants  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings,  a  third  set  of  grants,  called  capitation  grants,  have  been 
made  since  1853.  The  origin  of  uiese  grants  was  as  follows : — ^The  scheme 
of  annual  grants  administered  by  the  committee  of  council  had  never  been 
re^irded  as  permanent  or  final,  and  other  schemes  aiming  at  that  character 
were  brought  from  time  to  time  before  Parliament  In  1853  a  scheme  was 
prepared  for  effecting  this  object,  by  dividing  the  population  of  the  country 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  to  consist  of  the  large  towns,  the  other  of 
the  rural  districts.  The  education  of  the  towns  was  to  be  provided  for  by 
local  rates  assessed  and  distributed  by  the  towns  themselves.  The  rural 
districts  were  to  be  provided  for  by  grants  from  the  general  revenue  of  the 
country,  administered  by  the  committee  of  council,  and  dependent  as  to 
amount  upon  the  number  of  children  in  actual  attendance  in  each  school. 
That  part  of  the  scheme  which  related  to  the  towns  could  be  carried  out  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  only,  but  that  which  related  to  the  rural  districts 
could  be  effected  to  some  extent  by  a  minute  of  the  committee  of  council. 
Parliament  rejected  the  bill  for  enabling  the  towns  to  rate  themselves;  but 
the  committee  of  council  adopted  the  minute  for  paying  capitation  money 
to  the  rural  districts.  The  principle  of  this  payment  is,  tiiat  a  certain  sum, 
to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  school  at  the  discretion  of  the 
managers,  is  paid  on  account  of  every  child  who  has  attended  that  school 
176  days  in  the  course  of  the  year  preceding  the  grant  This  payment 
was  at  first  confined  to  schools  under  certificated  teachers,  in  places  of 
which  the  population  was  under  5,000,  and  which  were  not  corporate 
towns.  As  the  measure  which  was  designed  to  complete  this  was  rejected 
by  Parliament,  the  restriction  became  unmeaning,  and  was  shortly  afterv 
wards  removed,  the  new  payment  being  made  to  all  schools  under  certi- 
ficated and  registered  teacners,  which  fulfil  certain  other  conditions,  without 
reference  to  locality.  About  this  time  the  creat  want  of  proper  buildings 
and  trained  teachers  which  formerly  existed  being  partially  supplied,  the 
attention  of  persons  interested  in  eaucation  was  (urected  to  the  shortness 
and  irregularis  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars,  and  as  the  capitation 
grant  hra  a  tendency  to  check  this,  the  anomalous-  character  of  its  origin 
came  to  be  overlooked,  and  it  became  an  established  part'  of  the  system, 
serving  as  a  premium  on  regularity  of  attendance. 

Besides  these  three  large  items  of  expenditure,  the  committee  of  council 
make  grants  for  the  purc&ue  of  books  and  apparatus,  and  afford  a  certain 
degree  of  aid  to  the  education  of  the  childrai  of  vagrants  and  to  that  of 
other  children  who  cannot  properly  be  allowed  to  associate  with  the 
families  of  respectable  parents.  In  the  education  of  paupers,  the  com- 
mittee   of   council  takes  no  part,  except  by  supplying  inspection  and 
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certifying  teachers;    nor  is  it  concerned  with  education  in  prisons  and 
reformatories. 

The  moat  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shortest  and  the 
simplest  view  of  the  operations  of  the  committee  of  council  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  following  table,  showing  the  objects  to  which  the  sums  voted  by 
Parliament  have  Been  applied  from  1839  to  31st  December,  1859 : — 

In  tmildlnif,  emUrgui^,  repamnjr,  and  fumiabitijsf  Eteme.ntaij  Schools    .>. 
In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  ftitDiflhing  Nortoal  or  Tr»imi»g 

Colile;4t?s  ,,^  ...  «.«         ,.«  ...  **i  *•■ 

lu  proTlding  Bnnks,  Miipi(<  and  Diagnmi      •■*  >■-  *^*  *** 

In  {jFOTiding  Sckutiiic  Apparatus    „, 

la  augmenting  Salarits  of  (.'erti^cated  ScbCKilmatteri  and  School mistretaefl 
In  paying  Salanea  of  Asfli^tant  Teachers  (Minutej  Jufy,  1852)... 
Id  paying  Salaries  of  Probationarj  Teachers  {Minute,  Jui^,  1S58) 
Id  pajing  Stipends  of  Fupil-Teachers  and  Gratuities  for  their  Bpt'cliil 

Invtnicdon    i*» 
la  Capit«Hon  Grnnti 
In  Grants  to  Night  Bchoola 
In  Grsnta  for  teaching  Drawing 
It]  Annual  Grants  to  Training  Collepf4?B 
In  Granis  to  Reformatory  aud  ^dufitrijil  Schools 

FenAions^..  ,».  .».  ...  ,p,  *>.  ,,.  »• 

impaction  .»  .—  .«'  ^ii  >->  "^  -f- 

AdmiuUtmtion  (O0ce  In  London)  ... 
FoUDdagc  on  Poat'^vffiLe  Urd^m 
AgGDcj  for  Grants  of  Booki^  Bln^pa,  and  Diagrams      ^»*  *4m 

£4,378,183     4     9| 

Of  this  sum  upvi^ards  of  4^000,000/.  has  been  laid  out  in  the  erection  of 

school  buildings,  the  education  of  teachers,  capitation  grants  and  expenses 

of  administration* 

£       f.     e/. 
In  BuitdiDf  Granta  .•*  •••  «•>  »■  —  <»      1,047,648  17    8| 

In  irmSning  Teachers         *.*  «.  .-.  -..  «*  ...      8,544*280  16    5i 

Capitation  ...  .«.  *,.  ...  ...  ..«  ...  186,230  14     0 

Administration  (including  Inipection)  ...  ...  ...  ...        457,936    &  11 

£4,236.056  1ft     1 

The  result  of  this  examination  of  the  central  institutions  for  the  promo - 
tian  of  popular  education  in  England  appears  to  be,  that  the  principle 
which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  system  of  administration 
carried  on  by  the  committee  of  council — that  of  assisting  individual  local 
effort^,  and  of  making  them  a  condition  precedent  to  the  contribution 
of  money  collected  by  taxation — was  neither  selected  by  the  authors  of  that 
system  nor  invented  Dy  them.  It  is  the  principle  vir hie h  has  been  acted 
upon  from  the  very  earliest  effbits  made  for  the  difFusion  of  popular  educa- 
tion down  to  the  present  time.  The  committee  of  council  could  adopt  no 
other  in  the  face  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  com* 
mnnity  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  education,  and  as  to  the  persons  to  whom 
its  management  ought  to  be  entrusted.  Most  of  the  existing  public  schools 
for  elementary  instruction  in  the  country  have  come  into  existence  under 
this  system.  They  are  all  private  property,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
beet  of  them  are  provided  by  foundation  deeds  with  constitutions  which 
connect  them  closely  with  various  religions  denominations*  These  consi- 
derations have  an  important  bearing,  as  will  be  pointed  out  hereafteri  on 
the  principles  of  the  recommendations  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
make* 
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The  Committee  of  Council  for  Educatioo  is  one  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Privy  CoanciL  The  lord  president  of  the  conncil  is  ex 
officio  the  president  of  all  its  committees^  and  of  the  committee  for  education 
amongst  others.  A  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, who  must  be  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  assists  the  lord 
president,  and  acts  for  him  in  his  absence.  Several  other  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  taken  from  the  principal  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  also 
members  of  the  committee,  and,  like  the  president  and  vice-president, 
change  with  the  Ministry. 

The  permanent  establishment  consists  as  follows : — 

The  vice-president  has  the  maximum  salary  of  2,000!. ;  the  secretary  has 
also  the  maximum  salary  of  1.5002. ;  two  assistant-secretaries  have  salaries 
commencing  at  700L,  rising  50L  per  annum  till  1,000^ ;  ten  examiners 
have  salaries  commencing  at  300^,  rising  202.  per  annum  till  600L ;  two 
clerks  on  old  foundation  (the  old  founoation  has  reference  to  certain  ar- 
rangements, made  in  the  infancy  of  the  present  system,  between  that  part  of 
the  council  office  establishment  which  managed  the  business  of  the  educa- 
tion grants  and  that  which  managed  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Privy 
Council),  have  a  salary  of  1102.,  rising  152.  per  annum  till  3002.;  forty- 
seven  assistant-clerks— one  of  1st  class  with  a  salary  conmiencing  at  2502L, 
and  rising  at  102.  per  annum  till  3002.,  ten  of  2nd  class  with  a  stdary  com- 
mencing at  1502.,  and  rising  102.  per  annum  till  2502.,  thirty-six  of  3rd 
class  with  a  salary  commencing  at  1002.,  and  rising  5L  per  annum  till  1502. ; 
an  architect  with  a  salary  of  4002. ;  a  counsel  with  a  salary  of  3002. 

§  2. — Claasificabion  of  Schools. 

The  schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  independent  poor  receive  their 
education  will  be  classified  with  reference  to — 1.  Their  Objects.  2.  Their 
Constitution.  3.  Their  Finances.  4.  Their  Number  and  the  Number  of 
ihe  Scholars. 

Schools  Classified  in  Refebence  to  thsib  Objects. — Viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  their  objects,  the  schools  for  the  children  of  the  independent  poor 
may  be  classified  as  being  either  infant  schools  or  schools  for  children  above 
infancy,  day  schools  or  evening  schools,  week-day  schools,  or  Sunday 
schools. 

The  ^neral  nature  of  the  functions  discharged  by  these  different  classes 
of  schools  is  as  fi)llows : — 

Infant  Schoob. — Infant  schools  receive  children  from  the  very  earliest 
age  at  which  they  are  able  to  walk  alone  and  to  speak  up  to  the  age  oiF 
seven.  They  discharge,  in  fact,  the  functions  of  public  nurseries  towards 
very  young  children ;  whilst  to  those  who  are  a  little  advanced  beyond  the 
helplessness  of  the  first  stage  of  infancy  they  impart  the  sort  of  instruction 
which  in  the  wealthier  classes  of  society  is  conveyed  almost  imperceptibly 
by  constant  intercourse  with  educated  persons.  In  the  family  of  a 
mechanic  or  day  labourer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ignorance  of  the  parents, 
the  father  is  usually  at  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night 
The  mother  has  to  perform  personally  all  household  operations.  Stationery 
and  books  are  too  valuable  to  be  made  into  toys.  The  house  is  not 
frumished  with  objects  which  awaken  intelh'gence,  nor  h&s  any  one  leisure 
to  form  the  manners  and  temper  of  the  child. 

An  infant  school  of  some  kind  or  other  is  thus  the  only  means  of  keeping 
the  children  of  such  fisunilies  out  of  the  streets  in  towns,  or  out  of  the  roads 
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and  fields  in  the  country.  These  schools  are,  therefore,  of  great  utility  as 
places  of  security  as  well  as  of  education.  They  protect  the  children  from 
injuries,  bodily  and  mental,  which  might  afiect  their  whole  future  happiness, 
aiMi  they  impart  knowledge  which,  though  apparently  small  in  amount,  is 
of  hifirh  value,  and  habits  of  docility  and  submission  to  discipline,  which  are 
of  still  higher.  We  shall  show  hereafber  that  if  two  children  enter  an 
elementary  school  at  the  age  of  seyen — one  coming  &om  a  good  infant 
school,  the  other  uneducated— the  child  from  the  infant  school  will  make 
as  much  progress  by  the  age  of  ten  as  the  other  will  by  the  age  of 
twelve ;  a  matter  of  m*eat  and  increasing  importance  when  the  age  of 
withdrawal  from  school  is  growing  earlier. 

In&nt  schools  fall  into  two  well-marked  classes.  The  private  or  dames' 
schools,  and  the  public  infant  schools,  which  frequently  form  a  department 
of  an  ordinary  day  schooL  Dames'  schools  are  very  common  both  in  the 
country  and  in  towns.  They  are  frequently  little  more  than  nurseries,  in 
which  the  nurse  collects  the  children  of  many  families  into  her  own  house 
instead  of  attending  upon  the  children  of  some  one  family.  The  general 
character  of  these  schools  is  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Women  are  always  the  teachers.  They  are  generally  advanced  in  life,  and 
their  school  is  usually  their  kitchen,  sitting  and  bed  room,  and  the  scene  of 
all  their  domestic  occupations.  In  remote  villages,  where  there  are  not 
children  enough  to  support  an  infant  school,  or  in  towns  where  the^'distance 
of  such  schools  fit>m  the  residents  of  the  parents  makes  it  dan^rous  for  the 
children  to  resort  to  them,  such  establishments  are  useful ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  the  continued  existence  of  such  schools 
indicates  great  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  a  very  important  branch  of 
popular  education.  The  dames'  schools  are  apt  to  be  close,  crowded,  and 
dirhr.  ^  The  usual  scene  of  these  schools,"  says  Mr.  Winder,  in  reference 
to  Kochdale,  ^'  is  a  cottage  kitchen,  in  which  the  mistress  divides  her  time 
between  her  pupils  and  her  domestic  duties.  The  children  sit  round  the 
room,  often  so  thickly  stowed  as  to  occupy  every  available  comer,  and 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  knitting  and  sowing.  At  intervals 
the  mistress  calls  tnem  up,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  teacnes  the  alphabet 
and  easy  words,  the  highest  proficiency  attained  being  the  power  of  reading 
a  little  in  the  New  Testament"  In  Plymouth  and  Devonport  the  account 
given  of  such  schools  is  even  less  satisfiictory.  One  of  Mr.  Cumin's 
informants  says,  '^  The  dames  most  commonly  have  only  one  room  for 
every  purpose,  and  th^  scholars  may  ofi^en  be  seen  sitting  round  the  sides 
of  a  four-post  bed  on  low  forms,  the  sides  of  the  bed  forming  a  back  to  ilie 
seat;  sometimes  on  the  sides  of  the  bed.  When  the  chilcuen  are  present 
the  atmosphere  is  always  oppressive  tolne,  and  often,  if  I  stay  in  it  for  ten 
minutes  without  opening  the  window,  it  makes  me  sicL  The  room," 
adds  Mr.  Cumin,  from  nis  own  observation,  ''  is  oft^n  so  small  that  the 
children  cannot  stand  in  a  semicircle  round  the  teacher.  Indeed,  I  have 
seen  the  children  as  closely  packed  as  birds  in  a  nest,  and  tumbling  over  each 
other  like  puppies  in  a  kennel."  In  one  of  these  schools  Mr.  Foster  saw  at 
dinner,  in  the  midst  of  the  children,  a  collier  (the  mistress's  husband)  and 
two  lodgers,  fresh  from  the  pit,  who,  after  their  meal,  would,  in  all  proba^ 
bily,  proceed  to  undress  and  wash  themselves  in  the  same  place. 

IPnblic  infant  schools  present  a  different  appearance.    Great  attention  has 
been  bestowed  upon  their  organization.     They  not  only  ^m  at,  but  in  feet 
accomplish,  a  great  deal  more  tlian  the  simple  object  of  keeping  children 
BEBI£8  a  GO  [Sl] 
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out  of  mischieE  In  a  report  on  the  Britisli  and  Foreign  Infant  Schools, 
published  by  the  committee  of  council  in  1845,  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher  gave 
an  elaborate  account  of  the  principles  upon  which  such  schools  are  con- 
ducted,  and  these  principles  are  substantially  common  to  all  public  in&nt 
schools.  The  substance  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  account  is  that  the  children  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  age.  Those  in  the  younger 
class  are  taught  by  a  series  of  contrivances  to  talk,  and  to  look  at  pictures, 
with  intelligence,  and  also  to  go  through  a  variety  of  simple  movements  in 
marching  a^id  changing  stations  at  brief  intervals.  They  are  also  taught 
their  letters,  and  exercised  in  forming  elementary  sjrUables.  As  thejr  grow 
out  of  the  very  earliest  stage  of  infancv  they  pass  into  the  higher  division, 
and  there  they  receive,  according  to  their  capacity,  somewhat  more  varied 
instruction.  The  teacher  tells  them  stories  about  the  animals  and  other 
objects  represented  in  the  pictures,  and  abput  persons  and  events  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  They  are  also  exercised  in  plaiting,  tying  knots,  sewing,  and 
other  occupations  which  employ  their  hands,  and  they  are  instructed  m  the 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  principally  by  means  of  physical  illustrations 
of  them,  such  as  are  afforded  by  frames  containing  balls  strung  upon  wires, 
or  by  t}irowing  into  one,  or  dividing  into  two  or  more  parts,  several  groups 
of  cnildren. 

It  requires  not  only  special  taste  for  the  occupation,  but  tact,  patience, 
and  ingenuity,  to  enlist  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  a  large  number 
of  very  voung  children.  ''The  real  education  of  the  chilcfren,"  says 
Mr.  Fletcner,  "  is  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  direct  intercourse  with 
the  teacher;  the  children  seated  on  the  gallery,  and  the  teacher  standing 
before  them,  and  constantly  ^  performing,  as  it  were,  in  such  manner,  and 
with  such  varieties  of  position,  attitude,  tone,  gesture,  method,  and  bea^g, 
as  shall  best  warm  their  minds  to  the  reception  of  the  new  truths  that  are 
to  be  conveyed  to  them.''  In  the  best  infant  schools  much  is  done,  and 
even  much  is  taught  In  a  recent  report,  Mr.  Bowstead  observes  that,  in 
his  district  there  are  in&nt  schools  in  which  the  upper  classes,  consisting 
of  children  under  seven,  read  a  simple  book,  such  as  the  New  Testament 
fluently  and  intelligently,  write  on  a  slate  in  a  Mr  round  hand,  know  many 
of  the  simple  properties  and  relations  of  numbers,  set  down  on  a  slate  any 
number  under  100,000  correctly  from  dictation,  are  acquainted  with  the 
main  features  of  the  earth's  surface  and  of  English  geo^aphy,  have 
definite  notions  of  all  ordinary  forms,  and  possess  and  appreciable  amount 
of  information  on  natural  history  and  objects  of  general  utility.  He  adds, 
that  they  receive  a  training  in  obedience,  attention,  observation,  and  &cility 
of  comprehension,  which  mstinguishes  them  at  a  glance  fr^m  children  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  infant  school  training.  Mr.  Cumin's 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  infant  schools  was  of  similar  character. 
**  Several  clerCTmen,"  he  observes,  **  told  me  that,  in  coming  into  a  new 
and  neglected  mstrict,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  should  be  the  establishment 
of  an  infant  schooL  Churches  are  ffood,  and  ordinair  schools  are  good, 
but  they  onlv  modify  bad  habits  alreaay  contracted.  Infant  schools  prevent 
bad  habits  being  formed."  He  adds,  from  the  experience  of  the  police 
of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  that  since  infant  schools  have  become  common, 
accidents  to  young  children  in  the  streets  have  greatly  diminished  in 
number.  Mr.  Winder  reports,  that  the  schoolmasters  almost  universally 
say  that  the  children  from  infiuit  schools  make  much  better  scholars  than 
those  from  dames'  schools ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
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recognize  them  when  mixed  in  a  class  with  others,  and  that  thej  exhibit 
a  marked  superiority,  both  in  intelligence  and  in  manner. 

Mr.  Shields,  a  schoolmaster  of  experience  in  London,  who  was  examined 
before  ,us,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
infant  schools  was  the  way  in  which  the  extension  of  popular  education 
must  next  be  attempted,  and  he  also  thought  that  the  quality  of  the  schools 
depends  principally  on  the  care  with  which  the  teachers  are  trained.  By 
careful  management  of  the  infant  schools  be  thought  that  children  might 
be  so  prepared  for  the  day  schools  as  to  learn  tnoroughly  well  all  the 
absolute  essentials  of  education  by  eleven  years  of  a^,  but  he  said  "  if  you 
leave  out  the  infant  school  you  wreck  my  plan  entirefv."  In  his  judgment 
a  child  ought  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  fau*ly,  applying  the  four 
mles,  and  understanding  their  principles,  on  leaving  a  good  mfant  school  at 
the  age  of  seven. 

It  appears  to  follow,  from  this  evidence,  that  infant  schools  form  a  most 
important  part  of  the  machinery  required  for  a  national  system  of  education, 
inasmuch  as  they  lay  the  foundation,  in  some  degree,  of  knowledge,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree,  of  habits  which  are  essential  to  education,  while 
without  them  a  child  may  contract  habits  and  sustain  injuries  which  the 
best  school  will  afterwards  be  unable  to  correct  and  remedy. 

To  keep  at  school  a  boy  who  might  be  earning  wages,  or  a  girl  who 
might  help  her  mother  in  household  work,  must  always  oe  a  sacrince ;  but 
children  under  seven  can  earn  little  or  nothing,  and  the  presence  of  several 
of  them  in  a  small  room  required  for  a  varie^  of  other  purposes  is  a  con- 
siderable inconvenience.  Infant  schools,  thererore,  are  &ee  from  competition 
with  the  employers  of  labour  and  with  the  requirements  of  the  family. 
Infant  schools  are  also  comparatively  cheap,  as  they  are  usually  taught  by 
mistresses.  Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulties  produced  by 
differences  of  religious  belief  can  hardly  arise  in  respect  of  such  infant 
schools  as  form  independent  establishments.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  instruction  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age  should  ever  be 
dogmatic.  The  power  of  understanding  the  peculiarities  of  doctrine  which 
separate  churches  and  sects  is  not  developed  till  a  much  later  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  difficulties  which  impede  the  establishment 
of  infant  schools,  especially  in  rural  districts.  A  village  can  seldom 
support  two  schools,  even  if  they  are  placed  in  the  same  Duilding.  The 
value  of  in&nt  schools  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  tact,  patience, 
sympathy,  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher,  and  the  employment  is  one  which 
requires  good  and  even  spurits.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  these  qualifications, 
and,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  there  are  few  institutions  in  which  infant 
schoolmistresses  are  trained.  Very  young  children  cannot  attend  any 
school  which  is  not  near  their  own  homes ;  and.  where  the  population  is 
much  scattered,  this  circumstance  alone  may  prevent  the  estabhshment  of 
an  infant  school,  as  there  may  not  be  children  enough  for  the  purpose  within 
the  limits  of  attendance,  rractically,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  in  rural 
districts  to  avoid  either  leaving  infants,  as  at  present,  in  the  dames'  schools, 
or  placing  them  by  themselves  as  the  youngest  class  in  the  village  schooL 
The  latter  c6urse  will  become  more  practicable  if,  as  we  shall  suggest, 
every  schoolmistress  should  undergo  a  course  of  training  in  the  training 
college  to  adapt  her  to  deal  with  inrants. 

Day  SchooUfor  Children  above  Infancy. — The  great  bulk  of  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  independent  poor  is  received  at  day  schools.    These 
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schools  are  either  private  or  public.  The  private  day  schools  are  kept  entirely 
for  profit,  and  their  character  and  arrangements  depend  entirely  upon  their 
respective  proprietors.  Their  character  will  accordingly  be  considered  in  the 
next  chapter,  under  the  general  head  of  teachers.  The  pubb'c  day  schools 
are  now  the  most  important  part  of  the  provision  made  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  independent  poor.  They  have  been  established  by 
persons  who  derive  no  personal  advantage  from  them,  and  who  are  actuated 
in  their  foundation  bv  charitable  and  religious  motives.  They  are  almost 
universally  religious  m  their  character,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
influence  and  care  of  ministers  of  religion  of  various  denominations.  The 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
avoiding  the  teaching  of  doctrines  peculiar  to  any  particular  denomination, 
but  it  is  a  fundamental  rule  of  that  society  that  instruction  be  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Committee  have  expressly  announced  that  the  rule 
excluding  the  teaching  of  "  catechisms  and  peculiar  religious  tenets,"  "  was 
never  intended  to  exclude,  and  never  had  practically  impeded  the  teaching 
of  anv  of  the  great  leading  fimdamental  doctrines  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  in  the  plain,  simple,  and  intelligible  language  of  Holy  Scripture." 

Though  the  public  dav  schook  have  contributed  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  the  diffusion  of  secular  knowledge  amongst  the  poor,  this  has 
seldom  been  the  sole  or  even  the  leading  object  of  those  who  were  chiefly 
instrumental  in  founding  and  supporting  them.  Their  leading  object  hais 
been  the  improvement  of  the  poorer  classes  in  a  moral,  and,  above  all,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view.  The  general  principle  upon  which  almost  every 
one  who  for  the  last  half  century  has  endeavoured  to  promote  popular 
education  has  proceeded,  has  been  that  a  large  portion  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  population  were  in  a  condition  injurious  to  their  own  interests,  and 
dangerous  and  discreditable  to  the  rest  of  the  community ;  that  it  was  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  level, 
and  that  reb'gious  education  was  the  most  powerful  instrument  for  the 
promotion  of  this  object  The  parents,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be 
expected  to  entertain  the  same  view  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
their  own  class,  or  to  have  its  general  elevation  in  view.  They  act 
individually  for  the  advantage  of  their  respective  children ;  and  though 
they  wish  fliem  to  be  imbued  with  religious  principles,  and  taught  to  behave 
well,  they  perhaps  attach  a  higher  importance  than  the  promoters  and 
managers  of  schools  to  the  specific  knowlec^e  which  will  be  profitable  to 
the  child  in  life.  It  is  of  some  importance  in  estimating  the  conduct  of  the 
parents  to  keep  this  difierence  of  sentiment  in  view. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  managers,  whether  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  Dissenters,  attach  great  importance  to  the  education  of  the 
children  over  whose  parents  they  have  influence,  in  the  religious  creed 
which  they  themselves  prefess ;  but  this  feeling  does  not  appear  to  exist  in 
such  strength  in  the  parents  diemselves.  Their  selection  of  schools,  in  so 
&r  as  it  is  afiected  by  the  character  of  the  instruction,  seems  rather  to  be 
determined  more  by  the  eflSciency  with  which  such  things  as  tend  to  the 
advancement  in  life  of  their  children  are  taught  in  it,  and  by  its  general 
tone  and  discipline. 

^  The  evidence  upon  this  head  is  conclusive.  Of  the  ten  assistant  commis- 
sioners whom  we  appoined,  two  were  beneficed  clergymen  of  the  Chureh 
of  England,  five  were  lay  members  of  the  same  denomination,  two  were 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  one  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  of 
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ScotlancL    Each  of  these  gentlemen  gave^  with  one  exception,  the  same 
evidence  upon  this  subject 

The  fact  attested  bj  the  evidence  is  important  as  showing  where  the 
responsibility  of  a  conscientious  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  education  without  distinctive  reli^ous  teaching  lies.  Yet  it  is  easy  to 
overrate  its  importance.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  distinctive  tenets 
and  separate  interests  of  any  religious  community  would  be  maintained  by 
its  teachers  and  guides,  rather  than  by  their  followers,  however  attached  to 
their  leaders  and  guides  the  followers  might  be.  Nor  does  the  compara- 
tively passive  attitude  of  the  body  of  the  people  materially  diminish  the 
practical  difficulty  of  introducing  a  comprehensive  system,  since  it  is  not 
with  the  bodv  of  the  people,  but  with  the  founders  and  supporters  of 
schools,  that  those  who  might  attempt  to  introduce  it,  under  the  present  or 
any  probable  circumstances,  would  have  to  deal. 

The  system  upon  which  the  schools  are  conducted  is,  upon  the  whole, 
very  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  conntry  and  amongst  all  denomina- 
tions. In  all  schools  there  are  pupils  and  teachers,  and  in  most  of  the  more 
efficient  schoob  the  teachers  are  assisted  by  apprentices  of  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  take  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and 
themselves  receive  instruction  from  the  principal  teachers.  In  schools  built 
with  the  assistance  of  Privy  Council  grants,  or  upon  the  plan  introduced 
and  recommended  by  the  committee  of  council,  the  school  usually  consists 
of  a  single  large  room,  long  and  narrow,  with  three  rows  of  parallel  desks 
rising  above  each  other  on  one  side,  and  divided  by  passages  through  the 
desks,  and  often  by  curtains,  into  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  to  be 
classes.  The  master's  desk  is  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  he  faces  the 
pupils.  V  This  mode  of  arranging  the  interior  of  the  school  has  been  exten- 
sively adopted  even  amongst  schools  not  assisted  by  Government ;  and  it  is 
the  only  one  which  is  sufficiently  general  to  require  distinct  notice. 

The  school  hours  are  from  mne  to  twelve  and  from  two  to  four  on  five 
days  of  the  week,  Saturday  being  generally  a  holiday. 

Evening  Schools, — Bishop  Hinds  has  the  merit  of  having  first  publicly 
suggested  evening  schools,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Letter  to  Mr,  Senior  on 
Supplemental  JEvenina  Schools,  printed  in  1839.  At  that  time  the  demand 
for  the  labour  of  children  was  less  than  it  is  now.  Still  it  took  hold  of 
them  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  sometimes  earlier,  and  the  bishop's  object 
was  to  furnish  to  those  who  had  left  school,  and  were  at  work  or  in  service, 
the  means  of  continuing  their  schooling  for  a  few  years  longer.  His  pro- 
posal was,  ^*  that  500L  be  appropriated  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant  to 
establisli  evening  schools.  That  the  grant  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  a 
teacher's  salary,  to  the  hire  of  a  room,  and  to  defraying  such  part  of  the 
expense  of  fuel,  lighting,  stationery,  and  books  as  may  not  be  supplied  from 
local  funds.  That  any  persons  may  apply  to  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
behalf  of  any  parish,  district  or  town  in  which  such  school  may  be  wanted, 
the  applicants  undertaking  the  office  of  local  trustees,  managers,  and  super- 
intendents. That  the  school  hours  be  every  evening,  except  Sunday,  and, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  following  scheme : — From  five  to  six 
during  February  and  October ;  from  six  to  seven  during  March  and  Sep- 
tember; from  six  to  half-past  seven  during  April,  May,  June,  July,  and 
August.  That  business  be  suspended  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  January ;  and  that  in  the  country  districts  there  be  another 
vacation  daring  harvest     That  only  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  be 
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admitted.''  This  proposal  had  the  defects  of  a  first  attempt  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  winter  months^  during  which  Bishop  Hinds  proposed 
to  close  Ihe  schools^  are  those  in  which  thej  are  most  frequented.  It  has 
shown,  too,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  them  open  for  six  evenings  a 
week. 

But  the  point  in  which  Bishop  Hinds'  proposal  differs  most  from  the 
existing  practice,  is  the  exclusion  of  females  ana  adults. 

In  Dr.  Hodgson's  district,  out  of  a  total  of  3,109  scholars  attending 
evening  schools,  1,267  were  females ;  and  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
were  tmove  sixteen  years  of  age;  the  female  adults  outnumbering  die 
males.  The  bishop's  plan  was  supplemental,  not  substitutionaL  He  wished 
to  give  to  those  who  had  some  knowledge,  the  means  of  increasing  it,  or  at 
least  of  keeping  it  up.  The  existing  evening  schools  are  frequented 
chiefly  by  those  who  have  never  received  elementary  instruction,  or  have 
forgotten  it. 

Under  the  163rd  article  of  the  Privy  Council  Code,  no  grants  (except 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  maps  in  poor  rural  districts)  can  be  made  to 
evening  schools  unconnected  with  day  schools.  This  exclusion  appears  to 
interfere  materially  with  their  extension.  Even  to  the  evening  schools 
which  are  connected  with  day  schools  the  aid  afforded  is  not  great  It 
consists  of  the  capitation  grant  and  of  annual  payments  not  exceeding  lOL 
or,  less  than  5^,  to  the  teachers,  if  not  otherwise  remunerated  from  the 
grants;  but  a  master  who  has  the  charge  of  pupil-teachers  cannot  be 
employed  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  *  in  the  aay  school  and  also  in  the 
evening  school. 

The  main  purpose  effected  by  the  present  evening  schools  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  supplying  the  deficiency  of  early  education.  This  appears 
from  the  reports  of  all  our  assistant  commissioners.  Mr.  Fraser  found 
that  all  the  night  schools  in  his  district  (with  a  single  exception)  were 
confined  to  elementary  subjects,  writing  being  the  favourite  subject 
Mr.  Winder  says,  that  ^*  the  plan  of  teaching  is  mostly  individual,  and  its 
aim  almost  entirely  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, — ^writing, 
on  the  whole,  being  the  favourite  subject"  In  Mr.  Hare's  district,  about 
eleven-seventeenths  of  the  pupils  in  evening  schools  appeared  to  have  come 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  elementarv  instruction.  Mr.  Cumin's 
experience  was  of  the  same  kind.  **  At  Wells,"  he  says,  "  I  found  the 
bishop  himself  teaching  a  class  of  navvies  to  read  and  cypher.  I  witnessed 
with  admiration  those  brawny  men  come  into  the  room  with  clean  ^mock 
frocks  and  newly  washed  hands  and  faces,  having  walked  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  miles  from  their  cottages,  to  pursue  their  studies.  Every 
one  had  his  reason  for  coming,  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent  had  the 
ambition  of  rising  to  be  an  engine  driver.  The  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Wigham, 
the  superintendent  of  locomotives  at  Bristol,  said,  these  men  know  that 
some  of  the  richest  contractors  have  risen  from  being  mere  navvies,  but 
that  such  a  position  is  impossible  to  reach  without  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  ana  arithmetic,  but  especially  the  last,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  measure  work.  Mr.  Norris,  in  his  report  for  1857>  says  of  the 
evening  schools  in  Stafford,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  that  the  ^'  subjects  of 
instruction  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  ^ementary." 

Instances  of  the  zeal  with  which  these  schools  are  attended  are  given  by 
the  assistant  commissioners.  "  In  Mr.  Macready's  school,"  savs  Mr.  Fraser, 
**  I  saw  a  little  fellow,  twelve  years  old,  who  worked  twelve  hours  a  day  at 
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a  coachmaker's,  who  literally  shortened  his  dinner-hour  by  half  an  hour  to 
get  his  work  forward,  and  be  able  to  leave  the  shop  at  half-past  seven,  in 
time  for  his  evening  schooL"  At  Lyme  Regis,  he  adds,  "  1  went  myself 
and  taught  in  the  school  one  night  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  It  was  very 
elementary  in  the  character  of  the  instruction,  but  the  scholars  were  anxious 
to  improve  themselves.  Among  those  who  were  there  that  night  were  two 
lads  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  who  were  going  to  Exeter  gaol  the  next  day, 
having  been  committed  by  the  magistrates  for  some  5th  of  November  freak 
with  squibs  or  tar-barrels.  The  prospect  did  not  prevent  their  coming  to 
school  to  the  last  moment.''  At  a  pnvate  evening  school  at  Bristol,  says 
Mr.  Cumin,  **  I  had  been  conversing  with  the  master  for  some  time,  which, 
of  course,  prevented  his  attending  to  his  business.  Presently  I  heard  a 
restless  hununing,  and  even  svmptoms  of  whistling.  The  master  said,  ^  Do 
you  understand  that?'  I  said,  ^No.'  He  replied,  ^  You  see  these  people 
come  to  work ;  they  pay  for  coming  here,  and  they  don't,  mean  to  be  cur- 
tailed of  their  rights.'  He  instantly  went  off  to  attend  to  them,  and  every- 
thing was  silent  I  myself  found  it  difficult  to  get  them  to  converse.  They 
had  come  to  study,  and  they  meant  to  study.'^  Mr.  Winder's  experience 
was  very  similar.  **  I  was  was  particularly  struck,"  he  sa;^s,  ^^  in  the  schools 
which  I  visited,  with  the  anxiety  to  learn  which  was  displayed.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  examining  a  class  of  young  men  at  Rochdale,  when  the  hour 
for  breaking  up  arrived.  I  was  about  to  stop,  when  one  of  the  scholars 
appealed  to  me  as  follows :  '  Go  thou  on ;  we  want  as  much  as  we  can  get 
for  our  money.'  In  another  school  at  Bradford,  I  found  a  class  most  indus- 
triously learning  reading  and  arithmetic  at  once.  Each  scholar  had  by  his 
side  a  Bible  and  a  slate;  when  his  turn  came,  he  read  his  verse,  laid  down 
his  book  the  instant  he  had  finished,  and  then  went  on  with  the  sum  till  the 
circuit  was  again  complete." 

This  evidence  shows  at  once  the  desire  of  the  labouring  classes  for 
instruction,  and  the  frequent  insufficiency  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
day  school.  Of  the  12,482  scholars  in  317  evening  schools  in  the  ten 
specimen  districts,  no  less  than  10,706,  or  83*37  per  cent,  had  attended 
day  schools  for  various  periods,  yet  almost  all  of  them  were  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  cypher. 

These  schools  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  they  are  capable  of  being 
made  to  perform  so  important  a  part  in  national  education  that  it  is  desirable 
to  point  out  the  peculiar  difficulties  with  which  their  establishment  is  attended, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  mav  be  met. 

Of  these  difficulties,  difference  m  religion  is  not  one.  We  have .  already 
shown  that  religious  differences  affect  rather  the  managers  than  the  pupils, 
and  in  these  schools  the  pupils  themselves,  as  they  contribute  largely  towards 
the  funds,  take,  in  a  great  degree,  the  place  of  the  managers  in  regulating 
the  subjects  of  instruction.  Nor  is  there  the  same  irregularity  of  attenf 
ance.  Children  are  irregular,  mainly  because  their  attendance  depends  on 
their  parents,  and  their  parents  do  not  estimate  the  importance  of  regularity 
sufficiently  to  enforce,  or  even  to  permit  it.  Grown  up  boys  and  men,  if 
thev  attend  at  all,  attend  regularly,  so  far  as  is  in  their  power. 

nut  they  are  subject  to  difficulties  of  their  own.  One  is  the  difference 
of  the  puDils  in  age  and  attainment.  They  vary  as  to  age  from  twelve  to 
forty.  Tney  vary  as  to  attainment  from  utter  ignorance  to  knowledge  less 
extensive  but  more  precise  than  that  of  many  of  their  superiors  in  rank. 
Mr*  Wilkinson  found  the  association  of  boys  and  adults  ''  most  prejudicial." 
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Mr.  Howson,  speaking  in  the  name  of  a  local  committee^  containing  some 
of  the  most  emment  men  in  Liverpool,  says,  "  It  seems  to  be  clearly  made 
out  that  the  mixing  men  and  boys  together  always  leads  to  disappoint- 
ment" Another  difficulty  peculiar  to  evening  schools  is  that  of  obtaining 
the  services  of  proper  masters.  This  difficmty  does  not  arise  from  any 
peculiar  irksomeness  of  their  duties.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  advanced 
a^e,  and  the  superiority  of  the  scholars  in  diligence  and  in  the  appreciation 
of  education,  make  the  instruction  of  the  evemng  school  a  more  interesting 
task  than  that  of  the  day  school,  and  afford  the  master  opportunities  of 
cultivating  and  of  employing  a  wider  range  of  acquirements.  The  masters 
of  the  day  schools  would  therefore,  generally  speaking,  be  glad  to  be  able 
to  undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  evening  sdiools  if  any  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  by  which  they  could  combine  it  with  the  management 
of  the  day  schools. 

There  are  two  means  by  which  this  might  be  accomplished ;  either  the 
hours  of  attendance  in  the  day  school  might  be  shortened,  so  as  to  allow 
the  day  schoolmaster  to  give  a  couple  of  hours  to  the  evening  school  for 
three  or  even  four  evenings  in  the  week ;  or  an  assistant  master  might  be 
engaged  during  the  winter  months,  who  might  take  the  place  of  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  in  the  afternoon  school,  and  thus  give  him  leisure  to  teach  in 
the  evening  schooL 

A  further  means  suggested  for  promoting  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  evening  schools,  is  to  place  them,  as  respects  aid  from  the  Privy  Council, 
more  on  a  par  with  day  schools.  We  have  seen  that  they  are  not  re- 
cognized by  the  Privy  Council  unless  connected  with  day  schools.  This 
excludes  the  numerous  evening  schools  connected  with  mechanics'  institutes, 
literary  institutions,  and  other  societies  for  mutual  instruction  which  are 
spreacung  over  our  manufacturing  districts,  and  are  counteracting  the 
sensualism  and  vice  in  which  the  high  wages  of  the  prosperous  womng- 
classes  are  frequently  spent 

We  feel  no  doubt  that  evening  schools,  unconnected  with  day  schools  or 
with  any  other  institutions,  promoted,  managed,  and  taught  independently, 
are  in  many  cases  useAil ;  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Maurice,  whose 
connection  with  the  Working  Man's  College  makes  him  a  good  judge. 
**  Evening  schools,"  he  says,  ^^  and  what  are  called  evening  classes  for  the 
adult  population,  are  at  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  means  of 
'  encountering  the  great  difficulty  of  modem  English  education.  I  think 
the  evidence  is  decisive  that  they  have  been  successfrd  attempts.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  students,  young  or  old,  in  town  or  country,  give  any 
signs  of  the  exhaustion  which  it  h%i  been  supposed  that  those  who  have 
been  engaged  all  day  in  mechanical  toils  must  exhibit  In  general  thej 
come  fresh  enough  to  their  change  of  occupation,  if  their  teachers  are 
fresh.  A  schoolmaster  who  has  been  exhausted  all  day  in  the  same  occu- 
pation cannot  have  this  freshness,  and  must  destroy  it  in  those  whom  he 
tries  to  teach.  For  this  reason  the  mechanics'  institutes  and  general 
lectures  often  appear  to  be  of  greater  interest  Scientific  men,  men  of 
letters,  professional  men,  I  recollect,  find  an  interest  in  telling  what  they 
know  to  the  assembly  in  some  town  hall  or  institute.  Their  names,  and 
probably  their  acquamtance  with  the  subject  and  their  liveliness,  oS&r  a 
great  contrast  to  the  sleepiness  of  the  hard-worked  school  teacher." 

We  think  that  the  great  and  growing  importance  of  evening  schools 
entitles  them  to  aid  from  the  public,  and  we  recommend  that  the  payment 
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allowed  to  the  teachers  under  article  159  be  continaed  as  at  present,  and 
that  whenever  an  organizing  master  approved  by  the  committee  of  council, 
is  employed  for  a  group  of  such  schools,  he  shall  receive  a  sum  to  be  fixed 
by  the  committee  of  council,  in  lieu  of  certificate  money.  But  after  much 
consideration,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  a  relaxation  of  the  rule 
which  confines  the  assistance  of  Government  to  evening  schools  connected 
with  day  schools. 

Sunday  Schools. — The  general  character  and  condition  of  Sunday  schools 
vary  to  some  extent,  according  to  the  denomination  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  the  different  habits  of  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but 
wherever  they  exist,  theii?  primary  object  is  religious  instruction.  Inci* 
dentally,  reading  is  taught,  or  the  habit  of  reiding  kept  up,  through 
their  instrumentality,  and  in  a  few  cases  instruction  is  also  given  in 
writing. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  Sunday  schools  form  the  machinery  by 
which  different  religious  denominations  maintain  or  extend  their  numbers, 
and  through  which,  either  as  teachers  or  as  scholars,  the  more  zealous 
members  of  the  denomination  exert  their  zeal.  Mr.  Cumin  says,  speaking 
of  Bristol  and  Plymouth,  "  To  whichever  Sunday  school  a  boy  or  girl  goes, 
to  the  sect  of  that  Sunday  school  he  or  she  belongs.  .  .  .  .  It  is 
astonishing  to  observe  the  exertions  which  are  made  by  contending  sects  to 
fill  the  Sunday  schools ;  and  in  Plymouth,  where  there  is  great  want  of 
education,  there  are  two  enormous  Sunday  schools,  one  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyans,  and  one  to  the  Independents,  and  yet  not  a  single  denomina* 
tional  school  for  boys,  only  one  for  girls,  and  one  for  infants.  All  sorts 
of  persuasions  are  used  to  mduce  parents  to  send  their  children  to  particular 
Sunday  schools.  Almost  all  sects  have  their  tea  parties  and  benefit  'clubs, 
which  require  the  attendance  of  the  child  at  the  Sunday  school  in  order  to 
derive  any  profit  from  it ;  whilst  in  some,  especially  the  rural  districts,  the 
clergy,  who  have  the  one  school,  lay  down  the  rule,  which  is  bitterly, 
perhaps  justly,  criticized  by  the  dissenters,  that  no  child  shall  attend  the 
week-day  school  unless  it  attends  the  Sunday  schooL"  In  Rochdale  and 
Bradford,  "  Sunday  schools,"  says  Mr.  Winder,  "  are  developed  to  an  extra- 
oidinary  degree.  No  other  scnools  call  out  anything  approaching  to  the 
z^  and  general  interest  lavished  upon  them.  With  the  di^enters, 
generally,  they  are  &r  more  popular  than  day  schools.'' 

In  Wales  the  Sunday  schools  are  an  institution  of  a  peculiar  character. 
The  position  which  they  occupy  is  intermediate  between  that  of  an  ordinary 
school  and  that  of  a  place  of  worship.  A  fiill  account  of  them  is  given  both 
hj  Mr.  Jenkins  in  his  report  to  this  commission,  and  by  the  three  commis- 
sioners who  undertook  a  special  inquiry  into  the  state  of  education  in 
Wales,  by  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  council,  in  1847.  In  their 
general  features,  these  accounts  agree.  The  origin  of  the  Welsh  Sunday 
schools  is  to  be  traced  to  the  great  religious  movement  which  took  place  in 
Wales  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  are  composed  of  flie  con- 
gr^ations  of  the  different  placets  of  worship,  which  meet  on  Sundays,  not 
only  fi>r  worship,  but  also  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  for  a  syste- 
matic discussion  of  religious  topics,  which  goes  on  concurrently  with  the 
instruction.  The  adult  classes  cnoose  one  of  their  nubmer  as  a  teacher,  or 
rather  as  a  sort  of  leader  of  the  discussion.  ^  The  text  book  invariably  is 
the  Scriptures,  each  book  being  generally  gone  through  chapter  by  chapter. 
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The  verses  are  read  iii  succession  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and  as  each 
reader  concludes^  questions,  if  the  passage  suggests'  any,  on  the  meaning,  are 
addressed  either  by  the  teacher  to  the  reader,  or  as  frequently  piit  by  some 
member  of  the  class  to  the  other  members.  When  the  views  of  the  class 
have  been  given,  the  teacher  sums  up  the  various  opinions,  and  gives  his 
own  conclusions,  with  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded.'^  The 
juvenile  classes  are  principally  occupied  in  learning  to  read,  and  in  learning 
by  heart  passages  of  Scripture,  hymns,  and  other  compositions  of  a  religions 
character. 

So  popular  are  the  Welsh  Sunday  schools,  and  so  universal  is  the  taste 
for  the  tneological  discussions  with  which  thdr  senior  classes  are  occupied, 
that  they  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
country,  whilst  they  are  so  widely  spread  that  every  small  cluster  of  houses 
in  the  most  remote  parts  of  North  Wales  has  its  branch  school,  and  the 
whole  population  may  be  said  to  be  under  their  influence.  Statistical 
returns  were  collected  by  Mr.  Jenkins  as  to  the  county  of  Merioneth  and 
the  unions  of  Merthyr  and  Neath.  In  this  district  487  Sundav  schools 
made  returns.  They  contained  36*65  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  or 
considerably  more  than  one-third,  the  proportion  in  the  union  of  Bala 
being  as  high  as  5  2 '7  per  cent.,  whilst  even  in  the  populous  town  of 
Mertnyr  it  was  19*9.  The  influence  of  these  associations  over  the  adult 
population  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  scholars  above  15 
years  of  age  in  the  six  unions  was  49*18.  In  Bala  the  proportion  was 
73'4,  and  m  Merthyr  35*81.  Mr.  Jenkins  saw  old  men  ana  women  of 
from  60  to  70  years  of  age  present  in  the  schools. 

Something  hke  this  exists  also  in  some  of  the  northern  manufacturing 
towns.  "  Of  the  female  scholars,"  says  Mr.  Winder,  **not  less  than  29*88 
per  cent  at  Rochdale,  and  24*22  per  cent  at  Bradford,  are  above  15  years 
of  age.  I  myself  saw  about  200  voung  women  present  at  one  time  in  the 
large  school  of  the  United  Free  Methooists  at  Rochdale.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
a  common  thing  for  women  to  come  to  school  after  their  marriage,  and 
many  teachers  become  scholars  on  the  Sundays  on  which  it  is  not  their 
turn  to  teach." 

There  is  a  considerable  conflict  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  givon 
us  their  views  as  to  the  utility  of  Sunday  schools.  Mr.  Ackroyd  savs, 
*'  Sunday  schools  are  of  little  value,  except  as  nurseries  for  the  particular 
religious  sects  to  which  they  belong."  He  writes  from  Hahfax.  In 
country  parishes,  where  there  is  comparatively  little  of  denominational 
division  and  zeal,  this  object  of  Sunday  schools  can  exist  but  in  a  slight 
degree,  though  in  such  parishes  the  Sunday  school  collects  and  prepares 
the  children  for  their  place  of  worship. 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  returns  obtained  by  this  commission, 
compares  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  scholars  m  week-day  and 
SundiQr  schools  belonging  to  the  different  denominations.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  pro- 
portion in  Sunday  schools  preponderates  in  every  instance.  This  evinces 
the  close  connection  of  the  Sunday  school  with  nonconformist  zeal.  The 
British  schools,  which  contain  9 '7  per  cent  of  the  week-day  scholars,  have 
no  corresponding  Sunday  schools : — 
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CenteBimal  Proportioii  of  the 

Scholars  educated 

by  the  respectiTB  ReUglOQi 

Denomlnattoiui  In 

De^ipttonofSchool.  ^^^  |^i 

Church  of  Englaod...  76-2  46'8 

British       ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...          9*7  — 

Roman  Catholic       ..«  ...  ...  ...  ...  5*52  1*5 

Wesleyan  (original  connection)  ...  ...  ...  3*91  19'0 

Congregtttionalist    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2-1  11-2 

Baptist      ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...          '7  6-7 

Unitarian  ...           ...  ...  ...  ...  ...          -3  -6 

Jewish       ...            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...          '2  .,  — 

Calrinistic  Methodists  ...  ...  ...  ...          '2  4*7 

Society  of  Friends  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...          '2  — 

Bresbyterians  in  England  ...  ...  ...  ...          '2  — 

PrimitiTe  Methodists  ...  ...  ...  ...          '09  5*7 

Methodist  New  Connection  ...  ...  ...  ...          -1  2*2 

United  Methodist  Free  ChoTches  ...  ...  ...          -08  2*6 

Undefined  Presbyterians  ...  ...  ...  ...          -2  — 

Other        ...           ...  ...  ...  ...  ...          -3  ......  — 

The  total  number  of  weeWay  scholars  and  of  Sunday  scholars  respec- 
tively, on  which  the  above  centesimal  proportions  are  founded^  are  1,553,212 
and  2,338,397. 

Such  are  the  schools  for  the  independent  poor,  classified  with  respect  to 
their  several  objects.  The  day  schools  form  the  most  important  element, 
occupying  as  they  do  the  whole  time  of  the  scholar,  and  influencing  the 
whole  character.  The  infant  schools  are  an  introduction,  and  the  evening 
schools  a  supplement  to  them ;  whilst  the  Sunday  schools  are  devoted  to 
religious  instruction,  and  occasionally  form  centres  of  religious  interest,  and 
of  communication  for  members  of  their  respective  denominations. 

2.  Schools  classified  in  befebbhoe  to  theik  CoNSTrrunoii. — The 
next  point  of  view  from  which  schools  for  the  children  of  the  independent 
poor  may  be  considered  is  their  constitution.  We  shall  speak  of  the  con- 
stitution of  endowed  schools  in  the  fifth  part  of  our  report  That  of  private 
schools  requires  no  particular  mention. 

The  constitution  of  public  schools  varies  according  to  the  religious 
denomination  with  which  they  are  connected.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
committee  of  council  was  to  publish  a  variety  of  forms  of  trust  deeds  for 
schools ;  and  by  the  minute  of  December,  1840,  it  was  provided  that  in  the 
conveyance  of  the  sites  of  school-houses  erected  with  aid  from  the  parlia- 
mentary grant  the  trustees  should  avail  themselves  of  one  or  other  of  the 
fi>rms  so  published.  They  are  contained  in  the  first  of  the  annual  volumes 
published  by  the  committee,  and  are  seven  in  number.  They  provide  for 
the  management  of  schools  in  three  different  ways : — 1.  That  the  school 
shall  be  conducted  upon  the  principles  of,  or  shall  be  united  to,  the  National 
Society,  and  shall  be  under  the  general  management  and  control  of  the 
committee  for  the  time  being  of  me  subscribers.  2.  The  same,  with  the 
exception  that  the  British  and  Foreign  is  substituted  for  the  National 
Society.  3.  That  the  school  shall  be  under  the  management  of  the  parish 
vestry,  or  a  committee  appointed  by  them  ;  that  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  Bible  and  Catechism  to  all  children  whose  parents  might  not  object 
to  it  on  religious  grounds ;  and  that  such  instruction  shall  be  under  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  minister  of  the  parish.  The  othei 
forms  were  drawn  to  provide  for  Church  of  England  schools,  not  being 
parish  schools,  nor  in  connection  with  the  National  or  British  and  Foreign 
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School  Society,  schools  similarly  situated,  but  not  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  cases  in  which  spiritual  corporations  sole  granted 
sites  fo^  the  foundation  of  national  or  parisn  schools. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1844  or  1845  a  practice  grew  up  (though  there 
is  no  record  of  any  minute  or  other  official  authority  establishing  it)  of 
recommending  to  promoters  of  Church  of  England  schools  the  insertion  of 
certain  clauses  in  the  trust  deeds  intended  to  define  the  authority  by  which 
such  schools  should  be  governed.  The  ground  of  this  practice  was,  that 
when  inquiry  was  made  into  the  constitution  of  schools  requiring  assistance, 
it  appeared  that  '^  the  provisions  for  school  management  in  the  trust  deed 
comprised  every  form  of  negligent  or  discordant  arrangement  Often  there 
was  no  management  clause ;  in  which  case  the  government  of  the  school 
devolved  on  the  individual  trustees  and  their  heirs,  who  might  be  non- 
resident, minors,  lunatics,  or  otherwise  incapable.  When  a  management 
clause  was  inserted,  there  was  seldom  any  provision  for  the  supply  of 
vacancies  or  re-election,  nor  any  qualification  for  the  office  of  manager." 
As  this  criticism  applies  to  the  forms  published  by  the  committee  of  council, 
and  noticed  above,  it  is  probable  that  further  experience  as  to  the  confusion 
existing  on  the  subject  induced  the  committee  of  council  to  take  steps  for 
its  prevention. 

After  the  practice  had  prevailed  for  more  than  two  years,  and  after  an 
alteration  had  been  made  in  tiie  form  of  the  clauses,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  prolonged  correspondence  took  place 
between  the  committee  of  council  and  me  committee  of  the  National 
Society  upon  the  question  whether  the  adoption  of  the  management  clauses 
should  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  aid  firom  the  parliamentary 
grant,  and  as  to  the  precise  terms  in  which  the  clauses  should  be  expressed. 
The  minutes  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  those  of  28th  of  June,  1847, 
12th  of  June,  1852,  2nd  of  April,  1853.  The  two  later  minutes  vary  the 
terms  of  the  clauses,  but  the  recommendations  to  be  made  as  to  their  adop- 
tion are  determined  by  the  minute  of  June,  1847,  which  provides  that  the 
secretary  of  the  committee,  in  communicating  with  applicants  for  aid  in  the 
erection  of  school  buildings  for  Church  of  England  schools,  shall  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  Clause  A  in  populous  districts  of  towns  in  which  the 
intelligent  and  wealthy  inhabitants  are  numerous;  that  he  shall  suggest 
the  adoption  of  Clause  B  in  school  districts  in  towns  and  villages  in  which 
the  well-educated  and  wealthy  classes  may  be  less  numerous,  and  in  rural 
parishes  having  not  less  than  500  inhabitants,  with  at  least  three  or  more 
resident  gentiemen,  or  intelligent  yeomen,  manufactures,  or  tradesmen; 
that  he  shall  permit  the  adoption  of  Clause  D  in  rural  parishes  containing 
fewer  than  .500  inhabitants,  and  in  all  school  districts  in  which,  from 
povertv  and  ignorance,  the  number  of  subscribers  is  limited  to  very  few 
individuals,  and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  providing  a  succession  of 
school  managers ;  and  that  he  shall  permit  the  adoption  of  Clause  C  in 
veir  small  rural  parishes  in  which  the  resident  inhabitants  are  all  iUiterate, 
ana  indifferent  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  in  which  the  clergyman  has 

S'ven  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  education  of  his  parishioners,  and  in  which 
ere  is  no  prospect  that  he  will  be  supported  by  the  aid  of  persons  willing 
and  competent  to  co-operate  with  him  in  school  mana^ment 

3.  Schools  conseoebbd  in  befebence  to  theib  jB'inaiyces. — Expendi- 
ture.— The  expenditure  of  schools  is  classified  by  the  committee  of  council 
under  three  neads: — 1.  Salaries  to  teachers;    2.  Books  and  apparatus; 
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3.  Miscellaneous.  The  last  head  includes  all  the  expenses  incidental  to 
maintaining  the  school  not  included  under  the  two  others^  such,  for  example, 
as  fuel,  lighting,  repairs,  servants'  wages,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
charges,  which  occur  either  occasionally  or  periodiciJly. 

The  most  important,  and  much  the  largest,  of  these  items,  is  that  of 
salaries  to  teachers.  This  appears  from  the  following  facts,  constructed 
from  returns  collected  by  the  assistant  commissioners,  and  showing  what 
proportion  of  every  IL  of  income  was  expended  in  the  year  1857  upon 
teachers'  salaries,  and  what  upon  other  objects,  in  inspected  and  uninspected 
schools  of  various  denominations : — ^Church  of  Ei^land,  inspected,  spent 
13s.  S^cL  in  the  pound  in  teachers,  and  6«.  5^cL  in  other  oojects;  ditto, 
uninspected,  spent  14«.  1^  in  the  pound  in  teachers,  and  5«.  lO^d  in 
other  objects :  British,  inspected.  Ids.  9^(2.  in  the  pound  in  teachers,  and 
4s.  2^d.  in  other  objects ;  ditto,  uninspected,  I6s.  Sid.  in  the  pound  in 
teachers,  and  Ss.  Sfd  in  other  objects :  denominational,  inspected,  lAs.  5d.  in 
the  pound  in  teachers,  and  5s.  Id.  in  oth^r  objects;  ditto^  uninspected, 
los.  8^dL  in  the  pound  in  teachers,  and  4s.  3|dL  in  other  objects:  non- 
denominational,  uninspected,  16a.  3d.  in  the  pound  in  teachers,  and  3s.  S^d. 
in  other  objects. 

Very  nearly  the  same  results  are  given  by  statistics  collected  by  the 
committee  of  council,  and  published  in  a  table  given  at  page  11  of  the 
minutes  for  1859-60.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  5,089  schools 
the-  aggregate  income  of  which  was  645,254/.  I2s.  5(2.,  the  expenditure 
on  siuaries  was  458,3552.  9s.  Id.  ;  that  on  books,  &c.,  43,6532.  18«. ; 
and  the  miscellaneous  expenditure,  143,2452.  4s.  10(2.  Thus,  in  these 
schools  the  proportion  expended  in  salaries  was  rather  more  than  \4s.  in 
the  pound. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  thirteen  to  sixteen-twentieths  of  the 
whole  expense  of  a  school  consists  in  paying  the  teacher's  salary,  and  that 
in  uninspected  schools  the  teacher's  salarv  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the 
whole  expenditure  than  in  inspected  schools.  As  the  average  salary  of  a 
certificated  teacher  is,  independently  of  his  augmentation  grant,  higher  than 
that  of  an  uncertificated  teacher,  this  difierence  cannot  be  owing  to  any 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  salary  produced  by  the  Government  ^rant,  but 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  uninspected  schools  are  not  so  liberally 
supported  as  the  others,  and  accordingly  have  less  to  spend  on  other  objects 
than  the  master's  salary..  The  capitation  grant  being  unappropriated,  and 
available  for  any  purpose  to  which  the  managers  choose  to  apply  it,  may  to 
some  slight  extent  explain  this  difierence,  but  the  other  grants  can  have  no 
efiect  upon  it.  The  absolute  amount  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  varies 
widely,  according  to  the  local  situation  of  the  school,  the  sex  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  rank  of  the  certificate,  and,  to  some  extent,  according  to  the 
denomination  with  which  the  school  is  connected.  These  variations  are 
given  with  great  detail  in  a  table,  given  in  the  Minutes  for  1859-60,  and 
inserted  in  me  statistics  printed  with  this  report  It  establishes  the  follow- 
ing amongst  other  particulars : — The  average  emoluments  of  a  certificated 
master^  including  Government  grants  and  all  professional  sources  of  income, 
taken  on  3,659  cases  distributed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  amount  to 
94Z.  3s.  7(2.  2,102  had,  in  addition,  houses  or  house-r^it  provide(L  The 
highest  average  was  1222.  Is.  2d.,  being  the  average  salary  of  masters  in 
the  schools  of  Protestant  dissenters,  in  a  district  including  London.  The 
lowest  (in  England  and  Wales)  was  78t  ds.  1(2.,  being  the  average  for 
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Church  of  England  schools  in  Wales.  The  average  emoluments  of  596 
uncertificated  masters^  of  whom  351  had  houses  or  house-rent,  were 
622.  4i8.  llci,  varying  from  842.  Ss.  in  denominational  schools,  in  a  district 
including  the  greater  part  of  Wales  and  several  of  the  Western  Midland 
counties  of  England,  to  432.  11«.  Ofcf.  in  Church  of  England  schools  in 
Berks,  Hants,  and  Wilts.  The  average  emoluments  of  1,972  certificated 
mistresses,  of  whom  1,035  had  houses  or  house-rent,  were  622.  ISs.  lOcL, 
very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  uncertificated  masters,  varying  from 
752.  14«.  5d.  in  Church  of  England  schools  in  Middlesex,  to  55L  Ss.  ScL  in 
Church  of  England  schools  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somerset 
The  average  emoluments  of  658  uncertificated  mistresses,  of  whom  314  had 
house  or  house-rent,  were  342. 19*.  7d,  varying  from  482.  17*.  4<i  in  Church 
of  England  schools  in  Middlesex,  to  252.  13*.  IcL  in  Church  of  England 
schools  in  four  northern  coimties.  The  average  emoluments  of  447  certi- 
ficated infant  schoolmistresses,  of  whom  314  had  houses  or  rent,  were 
582.  Ss,  Sd.,  varying  from  784  4*.  in  denominational  and  British  schools  in 
a  district  including  London,  to  422.  10*.  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  35 
Welsh  and  English  counties.  The  average  emoluments  of  526  uncertifi- 
cated infant  schoolmistresses,  of  whom  186  have  houses  or  house-rent,  are 
352.  28.y  varying  from  452.  4*.  in  denominational  schools  in  a  district  which 
includes  London,  to  2221  16*.  1(2.,  in  Church  of  England  schools  in  the 
Midland  counties.  All  the  schools  from  which  these  averages  were  taken 
were  in  receipt  of  annual  grants.  In  schools  visited  for  mere  inspection,  in 
which  no  annual  grants  were  received,  masters  received  on  an  average 
452.  128. ;  mistresses,  282.  7^.  9d. ;  and  the  mistresses  of  infant  schools, 
262.13«.6c2. 

The  figures  prove  the  great  popularity  of  the  certificated  teachers,  and 
especially  of  the  certificated  mistresses.  The  highest  payments  on  certifi- 
cates are  302,  on  a  first-class  master's  certificate,  and  202.  on  that  of  a  first- 
class  mistress ;  and  the  average  payments  on  certificates  are  202.  and  132. 
respectively,  yet  the  difierence  oetween  the  average  emoluments  of  certi- 
ficated and  uncertificated  masters  is  about  322.,  which  exceeds  the  highest 
rate  of  augmentation — a  rate  very  seldom  earned;  whilst  in  the  case  of 
mistresses,  it  is  nearly  282.,  which  is  more  than  double  the  average  pay- 
ments on  the  certificates,  and  exceeds,  by  more  than  a  third,  the  nighest 
rate  ever  paid. 

Another  form  under  which  the  expense  of  a  school  may  be  considered  is 
in  its  relation  to  the  number  of  scholars ;  but  the  formula  thus  obtained  is 
useful  only  when  it  is  applied  to  very  large  numbers,  or  when  it  is  applied 
with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  to  the  expense  of  difierent  classes  of  schools; 
as  the  expense  of  a  small  school,  efficiently  conducted,  is  fiir  greater,  in 
proportion,  than  the  expense  of  a  large  one.  The  income  per  scholar  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  ten  specimen  districts,  comprising  971 
schools,  was  12.  U.  4d  by  Government  grants,  .endowments,  school  fees, 
&C.,  exclusive  of  the  grants  on  accoimt  of  pupil-teachers,  which  in  1858-59 
was  221,7192.,  or  6«.  2f(i  per  scholar  in  average  attendance.  The  total 
amount  of  Government  grants  to  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  appears  to  be 
in  Church  of  England  schools  9s.  S^d,  per  scholar  in  attendance ;  and  the 
total  of  the  annual  Government  grants  of  all  kinds,  lis.  2d.  In  the 
"  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  1859-60,"  this  total  is  stated  to 
be  lis.  6d.  per  scholar  in  England  and  Wales.  The  full  cost,  therefore,  of 
educating  a  scholar  in  Church  of  England  schools  under  Government 
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inspection  appears  to  be  12.  Ss.  0^,  exclusive  of  charges  for  rent  and  the 
cost  of  inspection  and  of  central  administration. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  although  the  total  sum  per  scholar  is  almost 
identical  with  the  total  stated  by  the  committee  of  councU,  yet  the  propor- 
tions per  scholar  given  in  the  columns  headed  "  Teachers  "  and  "  Capitation 
Grant,**  are  to  some  degree  different  from  those  which  might  be  deduced 
from  the  tables  published  in  the  minutes  for  1858-9,  The  difference  may 
probably  be  explained  by  the. fact  that  those  tables  include  the  attendance 
in  schools  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  those  in  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales, 

11.  Income.' — The  income  of  schools  is  derived  from  five  different 
sources:  (1)  the  Government  grant,  ^2)  school  fees  paid  by  the  parents  of 
the  children,  (3)  subscriptions,  (4)  enaowments,  and  (5)  other  sources,  such 
as  collections  in  churches  and  chapels,  and  occasional  gifts.  The  following 
table,  constructed  from  the  returns  obtained  by  the  assistant  commissioners, 
shows  the  proportion  in  which  each  of  these  sources  contributes  to  the 
income  of  schools  of  the  different  classes  comprising  most  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  country : — 

Every  IL  of  income,  exclusive  of  the  grants  on  account  of  pupil-teachers, 
arises  from  the  following  sources : — 


GasB  of  School. 

Grant. 

School  Fees. 

Endowments. 

other. 

«.     d. 

*.    d. 

«.     d. 

«.     d. 

*.     d. 

Church,  inspected     ...        *.. 

4     Gji 

5  lOJ 

5    8* 

1     9i 

2     61 

Ditto,  uninepected 

4     9 

6     8f 

6     2 

2    4i 

Britiali,  inapected 

6     2J 

8     1 

6     If 

— 

1     7 

Ditto,  uninspected    ^ 

9  11 

6     6f 

1     1| 

2    H 

Denominational,  inspected 

5    31 

9     Si 

;3 

1     0 

Ditto,  uninspected 

— 

12     If 

1     6i 

1     f: 

Non-denominational,  uninspected  ... 

— 

7     7i 

1     8} 

9     li 

1     6i 

In  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England  schools,  which  comprise  between 
nine  and  ten-elevenths  of  the  public  week-day  schools  in  the  country,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  subscriptions  to  schools  not  receiving  Government  aid, 
though  somewhat  larger  in  amount  than  the  subscriptions  to  those  receiving 
it,  are  not  nearly  sufficient  to  make  up  the  absence  of  the  Government  aid! 
In  inspected  schools  they  amount  to  a  little  more  than  one-fourth,  in  unin- 
spect^  schools  to  rather  more  than  one-third,  of  the  total  income.  Neither 
is  the  absence  of  Government  support  compensated  by  increased  payments 
from  the  children.  On  the  contrary,  the  school  fees  are  consideraoly  lower 
in  uninspected  than  in  inspected  Church  of  England  schools.  The  occa- 
sional sources  of  income  in  each  case  amount  to  a  little  less  than  one-eighth 
of  the  whole. 

The  uninspected  schools,  as  a  class,  have  greatlv  the  advantage  in  the 
amount  of  their  endowments  (6«.  2(L  in  the  pound),  the  excess  of  which 
over  the  endowments  of  the  inspected  schools  (4s.  4^d.  in  the  pounds 
almost  exactly  balances  the  Government  aid  ^4^.  6t^  in  the  ]^und), 
afforded  to  inspected  schools.  On  comparing  tke  proportions  of  income 
raised  in  the  British  and  denominational  inspected  and  uninspected  schools, 
it  appears  that  the  want  of  assistance  from  the  Government  is  in  each  case 
supplied  partly  bv  endowments,  but  in  a  much  larger  proportion  by  an 
increase  of  the  school  pence.     There  is  evidence  tiiat  the  schools  connected 
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with  the  Protestant  dissenting  denominations  are  attended  by  the  children 
of  parents  who  pay  higher  fees  than  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England.  It  remains  to  consider  each  source  of  income  by  itself,  and  to 
point  out  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  which  appear  to  require 
notice. 

1.  Government  Grranta  for  the  Annual  Maintenance  of  Schools. — The 
Government  contributes,  as  has  been  already  observed,  about  a  quarter  to 
the  income  of  the  schools  which  receive  annual  grants.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  this  contribution  is  made  upon  terms  which  secure  its 
expenditure  upon  the  improvement  as  distinguished  from  the  direct  pro- 
vision of  education.  The  annual  grants  improve  the  quality  of  schools, 
but  except  in  so  far  as  the  prospect  of  obtaining  Government  assistance 
may  operate  as  an  inducement  to  private  persons  to  subscribe,  the  v  cannot 
be  said  to  increase  the  number  of  schools.  A  question  has  been  raised  how 
far  the  Government  grant  has  produced  an  increase  of  private  liberality. 
That  such  an  increase  has  taken  place  contemporaneously  with  the  grant, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  direct  proof  of  the 
proposition  that  it  would  not  have  taken  place  if  no  grant  had  been  made. 
But  though  the  supposition  that  it  would  is  possible,  it  is  opposed  to  almost 
all  the  opinions  which  we  have  collected.  The  reports  of  the  assistant 
commissioners  furnish  abundant  evidence  on  this  nead.  Mr.  Cumin's 
experience  in  Bristol  is  particularly  valuable,  because  that  city  appears  to  be 
better  provided  with  the  means  of  education  than  anv  other  into  the  state 
of  which  we  have  inquired,  whilst  there  is  none  in  which  it  is  more  liberally 
supported  by  all  classes  of  the  population.  Now,  Bristol  has  recived  from 
the  education  grant  upwards  of  32,0002. ;  yet  all  the  witnesses  connected 
with  Bristol  agree  that  the  Government  aid  has  stimulated  local  exertion. 
So,  too,  in  Devonport,  the  Rev.  .£neas  Hutchinson,  who  has  had  very  great 
and  varied  experience  in  the  matter,  cited  to  Mr.  Cumin  the  contributions 
to  the  schools  in  his  own  parish  in  proof  of  a  similar  assertion.  They 
rose  from  1849  to  1857  as  follows  :—30i,  36i,  50L,  71i,  86t,  85t, 
lOlL,  962.,  1002.  Similar  evidence  is  given  by  most  of  the  assistant  com- 
missioners. 

It  appears  to  be  well  established  that  the  number  of  persons  who  enter- 
tain conscientious  scruples  to  the  acceptance  of  Government  aid  has  greatly 
diminished  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  system.  The  aid  given  by 
Government  is  at  present  ac(*epted  by  members  of  all  denominations  and 
by  the  population  oi  all  districts.  The  oiUy  exception  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  those  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Friends  whose  views  upon  public 
education  are  represented  by  the  Voluntary  School  Association,  and  the 
Congregational  Board. 

It  is,  however,  easier  to  get  a  school  built  than  to  get  it  supported,  and 
there  is  more  evidence  that  the  Government  grants  promote  subscriptions 
for  the  former  than  for  the  latter  purpose.  Where  a  single  effort  is  to  be 
made,  the  pro^>ect  of  Government  assistance  will  induce  private  individuals 
to  contribute ;  but  where  there  is  a  fixed  annual  charge,  the  local  interest 
is  apt  to  flag,  and  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  subscriptions 
for  what  is  looked  upon  as  an  established  institution. 

2.  Sdiool  Fees. — ^rees  supply  a  proportion  of  the  total  income  of  the 
schools  varying  from  about  a  quarter  to  as  much  as  three*  fifths.  Minute 
information  respecting  the  fees  in  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  has 
been  collected  by  the  committee  of  council,  and  is  contamed  in  a  table  in 
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the  statistical  part  of  oar  report     The  payments  vary  in  the^  schools  of 
di£ferent  denominations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  in  an  abridged  form  :^> 

CENTESIMAL  Pboportions  of  the  Total  NnifSBB  of  Childrbn  of  each  of  the 
undermentioned  Classes  of  RELiaious  Schools  paying  certain  stated 
Fees. 


Denomination  or  Claas  of  School. 


Boman  Catholic 

Church  of  England         (. 

Protestant  Dissenters  and  British  schools 

Total 


Id.  and  leas 
thanSd. 


65-93 

87-3 

17-67 


34-6 


2d.  and  lea 
than  3d. 


25-72 
45-25 
39-96' 


43-19 


ad.  and  leas 
than4d. 


4-92 
11-51 
22-23 


13-41 


4d. 


2-71 

4-15 

15-79 


6-5 


Over4d. 


-72 
1-79 
4-45 


2-3 


Whether  the  rate  of  fees  denoted  by  this  table  coald  be  raised  is  a 
question  on  which  our  inquiries  have  not  enabled  us  to  express  any  general 
and  decided  opinion.  The  rates  differ  widely,  not  only  in  the  schools  of 
different  denominations,  but  in  different  districts.  In  Church  of  England 
schools  in  Yorkshire  only  16*19  and  in  Lancashire  and  the  Isle  of  Man 
only  22-95  per  cent  of  the  children  pay  so  little  as  Id  a  week,  whilst  in 
Buckingham,  Cambridgeshire,  and  three  adjoining  counties,  the  proportion 
is  60*95,  and  in  the  western  counties  66*53  per  cent 

Mr.  Watkins,  the  inspector  of  schools  for  Yorkshire,  stated  that  through- 
out his  district  the  fees  were  usually  a  little  over  2cL  a  week,  that  the 
experiment  of  increasing  that  amount  had  been  hardly  ever  tried ;  and 
though  he  would  not  give  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  raising 
the  fees,  the  general  tendency  of  his  evidence  seemed  to  be  unfavourable 
to  the  prospect  of  the  success  of  such  a  measure.  Mr.  Scott,  the  principal 
of  the  Wesleyan  Training  School,  said  that  '^  except  in  rural  and  infant 
Wesleyan  scnools,"  ScL  a  week  was  usually  charged ;  he  thought  that  4c2. 
would  be  **  a  very  great  strain  ^  upon  the  poor.  Mr.  Unwin,  speaking 
of  the  schools  connected  with  the  Congregational  Board,  which  reject  State 
aid  on  principle,  said  that  though  the  suburb  in  which  the  model  schools 
connected  witn  tiie  Board  are  situated  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  London,  the 
parents  paid  about  I2s.  a  year,  which  for  a  school  year  of  forty-four  weeks 
would  be  more  than  3d.  week. 

As  the  whole  expense  of  the  education  of  each  child  is  about  12.  IO9. 
a  year,  including  the  share  of  grants  for  teachers  and  central  and  office 
expenses,  and  as  the  attendance  of  the  children  lasts  at  the  utmost  for  only 
forty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  no  parent  can  be  said  to  pay  fully  for  the 
education  of  his  child,  unless  he  pays  at  least  S<L  a  week.  The  difference 
between  what  he  actually  pays  and  8dL  a  week  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
charitable  donation.  There  is  therefore  reason  for  raising  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment as  nearly  to  Sd,  a  week  as  the  ability  of  the  parents  will  permit 
The  question  whether  such  a  course  is  possible  in  any  particular  case  will 
of  course  depend  upon  a  variety  of  local  circumstances.  The  ability  of  a 
poor  agricultural  district  can  be  no  guide  as  to  that  of  a  rich  manufacturing 
town ;  but  the  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  an  increase  in  these  payments 
is  practicable  in  many  cases,  and  tnat  it  is  not  so  unwelcome  to  the  parents 
as  might  be  expected.     Almost  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  though 
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the  offer  of  gratuitous  education  might  be  accepted  by  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  parents  (and,  in  fact,  in  ragged  schools  it  is  necessary  to  take 
precautions  against  their  being  used  by  persons  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
not  intended),  it  would  in  general  be  otherwise.  The  sentiment  of  inde- 
pendence is  strong,  and  it  is  wounded  by  the  offer  of  an  absolutely 
gratuitous  education.  The  feelings,  which  tend  to  make  the  offer  of 
patuitous  instruction  unpopular,  tend  also  to  incline  the  parents  to  pay  as 
large  a  share  as  they  can  reasonably  afford  of  the  expense  of  the  education 
of  their  children.  Several  instances  are  given,  both  by  the  inspectors  and 
by  the  assistant  commissioners,  in  which  the  parents  willingly  concurred  in 
an  increase  of  the  school  pence.  "  So  far,**  says  Mr.  Noms,  "  from  high 
fees  emptying  a  school,  I  have  found  that  of  the  schools  in  my  district 
(Chester,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire)  the  most  expensive  are  the  most 
popular  ;**  and  instances  are  given,  both  by  Mr.  Norris  and  by  Mr.  Cumin, 
m  which  the  raising  of  the  fees  was  decidedly  popular  with  the  parents, 
and  was  followed  by  an  increased  attendance  of  children.  This,  or  course, 
cannot  go  beyond  a  certain  point,  which  must  be  ascertained  by  experience 
in  each  district  If  the  fees  are  too  hish  the  poor  will  be  driven  from  the 
school,  and  it  will  be  frequented  by  cnildr^i  of  a  higher  class,  for  whom 
the  Government  grant  is  not  intended* 

Some  of  our  withesses  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  broadly  that  high 
fees  are  more  popular  with  the  parents  than  low  ones.  This  appears 
extremely  improbable.  The  truth  probably  is  that  the  parents,  or  at  least 
the  large  majority  of  them,  mistrust  the  value  of  a  purely  gratuitous 
education ;  that  they  prefer  paying  a  comparatively  high  fee  to  an  efficient 
school  to  paying  a  low  fee  to  an  inefficient ;  and  that  they  beUeve  a  high 
fee  to  imply  peculiar  efficiency  or  at  least  peculiar  attention*  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  school  which  combined  high  fees  with  a  reputation  for 
inefficiency  would  soon  lose  its  pupils. 

An  arrangement  is  occasionally  made  with  respect  to  school  pence,  which 
deserves  notice.  The  payments  are  graduated  according  to  the  position  in 
life  of  the  parents,  farmers,  and  shopkeepers  being  charged  more  than 
mechanics  and  labourers.  This  plan  is  fisivourbly  spoken  of  by  several 
informants.  It  has  the  advantage  of  affording  an  additional  security  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  school,  as  the  richer  class  of  parents  would  never 
continue  to  pay  the  higher  scale  of  fees  unless  they  represented  an  adequate 
advantage. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  payment,  Mr.  Fraser's  report  contains 
an  observation  of  considerable  importance.  He  says :— ''  It  would  be  a 
great  improvement  on  the  system  of  school  fees  if  the  payments  were  made 
monthly ;  or,  still  greater,  if  quarterly,  instead  of  weekly.  The  weekly 
payment  has  this  difficulty  about  it  If  a  child  is  unavoidably  kept  from 
school,  perhaps  only  for  a  single  day,  at  Qie  beginning  of  the  week,  the  whole 
week  is  often  lost,  because  the  parent  does  not  thimL  it  worth  while  to  pay 
the  fee,  on  which,  of  course,  from  its  amount,  no  discount  can  be  given,  for 
four  days'  schooling ;  so  that  if  a  child  is  absent  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  it 
is  ten  to  one  if  the  master  sees  his  face  again  till  the  following  Monday. 
This  difficulty,  which  is  not  fblt  in  the  free  schools,  would  be  certainly 
obviated  if  the  payments  were  for  longer  periods,  in  advance;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  considerable  reduction  might  be  made  in  consideration  of 
possible  contingencies ;  e.g.  a  shilling,  or  even  tenpence,  a  quarter,  instead 
of  a  penny  a  week,  or  one  shilling  and  ninepence  a  quarter,  instead  of  two- 
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pence  a  week;  and  the  school  income  still  be  a  large  gainer^ by  the 
change.  Having  had  eight  years'  experience  of  the  system  in  my  own 
parodiial  school,  I  ventured  to  advocate  its  adoption  wnenever  I  had  the 
opportunity.'* 

It  should  be  added  that  the  managers  do  not  in  general  appear  to  be  so 
strict  in  enforcing  the  pajrment  of  fees,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  make  excep- 
tions to  meet  particular  cases.  In  reference  to  schools  which  are  almost 
entirely  suppoited  by  school  pence,  or  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  parents, 
and  which  are  thus  much  in  tne  nature  of  proprietary  schools  for  the  lower 
classes,  Mr.  Lingen  says: — '^  I  think  that  you  would  almost  invariably  find 
that  no  person  would  be  turned  away  from  such  a  school  if  he  wished  to 
enter  on  payment  of  a  lower  fee.  If  you  were  to  put  it  before  the 
managers,  A.B.  can  pay  2cL  a  week,  but  cannot  pay  4(2.  a  week,  and  wishes 
to  come  to  this  school,  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  ever  find  that  they 
would  turn  that  child  away."  It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  charge  a 
reduced  fee  for  the  attendance  of  more  children  than  one  belonging  to  the 
same  &mily.  Private  schools  are  supported  exclusively  by  the  payments 
of  scholars.  The  fees  charged  in  them  often  vary  according  to  the  subjects 
taught,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible,  without  very  minute  statistics,  to 
show  the  average  payments.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  two 
tables  in  the  statisticied  part  of  our  report,  constructed  from  the  returns 
collected  by  the  assistant  commissioners,  and  showimir  the  number  and 
centesimal  proportion  of  scholars  attending  schools  in  which  the  highest  fee 
stands  at  various  rates,  from  Id.  to  l«.,  and  the  number  and  centesimal 
proportion  of  schools  in  which  they  are  charged. 

It  appears  that  in  68*95  per  cent  of  the  schools,  containing  66*77  of  the 
scholars,  the  highest  charge  is  from  2d,  to  6d,  that  in  16*57  per  cent  of 
the  schools,  containing  17*73  of  the  scholars,  the  highest  fee  ranges  from 
7d.  to  Is. ;  and  that  in  13*82  per  cent  of  the  schools,  containing  14*72  of 
the  scholars,  the  highest  ch&rge  is  upwards  of  Is.  a  week. 

3.  Subscriptions. — Subscriptions  are  the  next  source  of  income;  their 
payment  is  the  condition  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  Government 
grants  and  school  pence  depends.  The  proportion  which  they  bear  to  other 
sources  of  income  has  been  already  shown  to  vary  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  income  of  the  school.  The  principal  point  of  interest 
connected  with  them  is  the  question  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  diiferent  parts  of  the  conuntry. 
Subscriptions  stands  upon  a  different  footing  in  manufacturing  districts,  m 
large  towns,  and  in  agricultural  districts. 

La  manufacturing  districts,  and  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  large  establishments,  the  employers 
of  labour  exercise  a  supervision  oyer  the  education  of  the  workpeople  in 
their  employ  which  is  unknown  elsewhere.  Not  only  do  they  contribute 
themselves  a  very  large  proportion  towards  the  annual  suppoiit  of  schools, 
but  they  not  unfrequently  compel  the  persons  in  their  employment  to  con- 
tribute also,  by  means  of  weekly  stoppages  from  their  wsLses.  Mr;  Foster's 
experience  in  Durham  and  Cumberland  supplied  several  instances  of  this 
practice,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  met  with  it  also  in  the  ironworks  in  South  Wales. 
"  In  South  Wales,'*  says  Mr.  Jenkins,  ^^  a  charge  du  the  earnings  of  the 
workman,  in  the  form  of  a  poundage,  or  a  deduction  of  a  sum  amounting 
from  a  penny  to  three  halfpence  per  head,  from  their  weekly  wages,**  is 
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made  for  the  support  of  schools  connected  with  collieries  and  ironworks, 
and  18  levied  on  all  alike,  even  young  and  unmarried  men  and  boys. 
Mr.  Foster  constructed  a  table  with  respect  to  forty-nine  schools  in  his 
district  (Durham  and  Auckland),  showing  the  proportions  in  which  various 

Sersons  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  schools.     The  result  shows  ihe 
eep  interest  which,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  large  employers  of  labour 
take  in  the  education  of  the  persons  in  their  employ. 


IntheOoal 
District. 


InfheBiml 


Districts. 


LandowDeri   ...  ••. 

Occnpien 

OwDen  or  lessees  of  mines 

Householders... 

MiDisters  of  religion     ... 


27*0  per  cent     67*4  per  cent. 

1-6       0-7       „ 

56-0        „.  4*S        H 

0*7        „  9*7       „ 

14-7        „  17*4       H 


In  Bradford  and  Rochdale,  and  generally  in  towns  to  which  the  half-time 
svstem  applies,  the  effect  of  legislation  has  been,  in  many  instances,  to  force 
the  manuracturers  to  provide  schools  in  connection  with  their  factories,  and 
in  other  cases  the  consciousness  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  do 
so,  unless  a  school  which  could  receive  the  half-time  children  connected 
with  their  factories  could  be  established  by  other  means,  has  induced  them 
to  contribute  liberally  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools. 

In  rural  districts,  a  state  of  things  exists  less  favourable  to  education. 
In  the  first  place,  the  schools  are  reiatively  far  more  expensive  than  in  the 
towns,  because  they  are  smaller ;  the  school  fees  are  lower,  seldom  exceed- 
ing Id.  SL  week,  and  thus  private  subscriptions  are  more  important  In  the 
second  place,  the  landowners  do  not  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  schools 
so  liberally  as  the  wealthy  classes  in  mining  districts  or  large  towns,  so  that 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  schools  falls  nrincipally  on  the  parochial 
clergy,  who  are  ill  able  to  support  it  This  is  set  in  a  strong  light  by  a 
letter  published  to  Mr.  Fraser's  report,  from  which  it  results  that  4,518/L 
contributed  by  voluntary  subscription  towards  the  support  of  168  schools 
was  derived  from  the  following  sources: — 169  clergymen  contributed 
1,782Z.,  or  10/.  10«.  each;  399  landowners  contributed  2,127^,  or  5i.  6«. 
each  ;  217  occupiers  contributed  200Z.,  or  IBs.  6d.  each ;  102  house- 
holders contributed  18U,  or  li  15*.  6A  each;  141  other  persons  con- 
tributed 228/.  The  rental  of  the  399  landowners  is  estimated  at  650,000iL 
a  year. 

The  heaviness  of  the  burden  borne  by  the  clergy  is  imperfectly  indicated 
even  by  such  figures  as  these.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  clergyman 
considers  himself  responsible  for  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  accounts 
of  the  school  balance,  and  thus  he  places  himself  towards  the  school  in  the 
position  of  a  banker  who  allows  a  customer  habitually  to  overdraw  his 
account  He  is  the  man  who  most  feels  the  mischief  arising  from  want  of 
education.  Between  him  and  the  ignorant  part  of  his  adult  parishioners 
there  is  a  chasm.  They  will  not  come  near  him,  and  do  not  understand 
him  if  he  forces  himself  upon  them.  He  feels  that  the  only  means  of 
improvement  is  the  education  of  the  young ;  and  he  knows  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  necessary  expense  can  be  extracted  from  the  parents. 
He  begs  from  his  neighbours,  he  bees  from  the  landowners ;  if  he  fails  to 
persuade  them  to  take  their  fair  share  of  the  burden,  he  begs  from  his 
friends,  and  even  from  strangers^  and  at  last  submits,  most  meritoriously 
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and  most  generously,  to  bear  not  only  his  own  proportion  of  the  expense, 
but  also  t£it  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  others.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed  by  the  school  inspectors,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  state  that,  as  a  class, 
the  landowners,  especially  those  who  are  non-resident  (though  there  are 
many  honourable  exceptions),  do  not  do  their  duty  in  the  support  of  popular 
education,  and  that  they  allow  others,  who  are  far  less  able  to  afford  it,  to 
bear  the  burden  of  their  neglect. 

These  observations  apply  chiefly  to  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England,  to  which  denommation  almost  all  the  schools  in  rural  districts 
belong.  In  British  schools,  and  schools  connected  with  Protestant  Dissent- 
ing denominations,  which  are  generally  situated  in  towns,  the  number 
of  subscribers  is  much  larger,  and  the  amount  of  each  subscription  is 
smaller.  In  some  cases  these  subscriptions  are  given  by  the  parents  of 
the  scholars,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  school  becomes,  to  use  the 
expression  adopted  by  Mr.  Lingen,  a  sort  of  *'  proprietary  school "  for  those 
who  attend  it. 

Endowments  are  considered  in  a  separate  part  of  this  report,  and  the 
occasional  sources  of  income  call  for  no  remark. 

4.  The  Number  of  Schools  and  Scholars. — The  object  of  this  examina- 
tion is  to  show  what  may  be  described  as  the  gross  amount  of  popular 
education.  This  gross  amount  is  subject  to  large  qualifications  and  deduc- 
tions, which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  following  chapters,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  regularity  of  attendance  and  the  quality  of  the  education 
given. 

The  first  point  is  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  scholars  whose  names 
are  on  the  books  of  the  different  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales. 
This  number  is,  of  course,  far  larger  than  the  number  of  scholars  in  regular 
or  even  in  average  attendance.  The  relation  between  these  numbers  will 
be  shown  in  a  Aiture  chapter. 

The  mode  in  which  the  results  given  below  have  been  reached  is  as 
follows : — We  obtained  through  the  different  central  societies  and  public 
departments  already  enumerated,  statistics  of  almost  all  the  public  schools 
in  England  and  Wales.  We  ascertained,  through  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners, the  proportion  which  in  their  districts,  comprising  about  one-eighth 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  was  borne  by  the  scholars  in  private,  to 
the  scholars  in  public  schools ;  and  assuming  this  proportion  to  hold  good 
for  the  country  at  large,  we  made  the  necessary  addition  to  the  number 
ascertained  to  belong  to  the  public  schools.  The  result  at  which  we  arrived 
was  that  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1858,  being  the  time  at  which  this  part 
of  our  inquiry  was  made,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  58,976  week- 
day schools,  containing  2,535,462  scholars.  Of  the  schools,*  24,563,  con- 
taining 1,675,158  scholars,  were  public,  and  34,4 12,t  containing  860,304 
scholars,  were  private.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  each  public 
week-day  school  was  68*2;  the  average  number  in  each  private  week-day 
school,  24*82.  Of  the  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools,  911,152  were 
males,  and  764,006  females.  In  private  schools  there  were  389,607  males 
and  470,697  females.     Of  the  2,535,462  children  on  the  books  of  week- 

*  By  "  school "  is  here  meant  a  separate  departmeDt,  under  a  separate  principal  teacher. 
Thus  an  establishment,  containing  a  bojs*,  girls',  and  in&nts'  Bcbool,  would  be  regarded  not 
as  one,  but  as  three  schools. 

f  It  may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  comparison,  that  the  number  of  private  schools,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  census,  was  30,524. 
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day  schools^  35,000  were  in  collegiate  and  superior  endowed  schools,  and 
2865768  in  j^rivate  schools  for  the  ap[>er  and  middle  classes,  making  together  ^ 
321,768  cmldren  receiving  a  soperior  education.     Thus  the  number  oS 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  under  education  is  2,2 13,694. 

The  public  scnools  may  be' divided  into  four  classes: — ^I.  Schoob  sup- 
ported by  religious  denominations,  22,647 ;  scholars^  1,549,312.  il. 
Schools  not  specially  connected  with  religious  denominations,  357 ;  scholars, 
43,098.  IIL  Schools  entirely  or  almost  entirely  supported  by  taxation, 
999;  scholars,  47,748.  IV.  Golle^te  and  superior  or  richer  endowed 
schools,  560;*  scholars,  35,000.  Total,  24^63  schools,  and  1,675,158 
scholars. 

The  subdivisions  of  which  each  of  these  classes  is  composed,  and  the 
average  size  of  the  schools  which  each  subdivision  contains,  appear  from 
the  following  table. 

These  statistics  relating  to  the  various  classes  of  public  week-day  schoob, 
and  also  those  respecting  evening  and  Sunday  schoob,  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  counties  m  the  statbtics  printed  with  our  report 


Number  of  Week.dAy  Schools  and  of  Scbdsn. 

Avenge 

Nmnber 

DesGiiptlon  of  School. 

Week-day 

Schoola. 

of 
Scholan 

t.«7^ 

Mile. 

Female. 

Total. 

ina 

Depart- 

Scbool. 

meats. 

Class  I. 

Church  of  England 

19,649 

624,104 

562,982 

1,187,086 

60-7 

British  Schools         

1,181 

89,843 

61,162 

161,006 

113*5 

Koman  Catholics      

743 

41,678 

44,188 

85,866 

115-6 

Wesleyan  (old  connexion) 

445 

36,887 

23,986 

59,873 

134-5 

388 

18,143 

16,020 

33,163 

86-4 

UDitarian       

144 

6,102 

4,286 

9,388 

65-2 

54 

2,106 

1,983 

4,088 

75-7 

CalYinisUc  Methodist  (a)t 

44 

1,769 

1,170 

2,929 

66*5 

Jews 

SO 

1,908 

1,296 

8,204 

160-2 

Society  of  Friends  (a)        

33 

1,674 

1,352 

3,026 

91-7 

Presbyterian  Church,  in  England  (a) 

28 

1,676 

1,048 

2,723 

97-2 

Primitive  Methodisto  (a)    

Presbyterians,  undefined  (a) 

26 

643 

699 

1,342 

51-6 

17 

1,628 

1,064 

2,692 

152-4 

Methodists,  new  connexion  (a) 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  (a).. 

14 

1,096 

755 

1,851 

132-2 

11 

656 

520 

1,176 

107-0 

Total 

22,647 

827,801 

721,511 

1,549,312 

— 

Class  IL 

Bagged  Schools        •     ... 

192 

10,308 

10,601 

20,909 

108*9 

Orphan  and  Philanthropic 

40 

2,116 

1,646 

3,762 

94-5 

Birkbeck  Schools      

10 

1,088 

339 

1,427 

142-7 

Factory  Schools  (a) 

115 

9,000 

8,000 

17,000 

147-8 

Total 

367 

22,612 

20,686 

43,098 

— 

(a)  These  retmna  are  taken  from  the  Gensiu  of  1861. 


*  These  round  numbers  have  been  taken  from  the  Census  of  Education  of  1851. 

t  Circulars  and  forms  in  the  Welsh  language  were  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Education 
Commission  to  Calvinistic  schools,  but  the  returns  were  so  imperfect  that  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  the  census  returns. 
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SCHOOL  STATISTICS.— mmtmtierf. 


Nwnber  of  Week-day  Schools  and  of  Scholars. 

Averase 

DeKripttonofSohimL 

Week-day 
Schools, 

i.e.. 
Depart- 
ments. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Nmnber  ' 

of 
Scholars 

Ina 
School. 

Glass  m. 

Workhouse 

Beformfttory  .••        •••        •••        ••• 

NateI  (6)       •••        •••        •••        ••• 

MUitaiyCc) 

869 
47 
13 
70 

18,313 
2,198 
1,476 
6,852 

16,990 

485 

.  15 

1,419 

35,303 
2,683 
1,491 
8,271 

40' 6 

57-0 

114-6 

118-1 

Total  ...       - •* 

999 

28,839 

18,909 

47.748 

— 

Ol.AM  IV. 

Collegiate  and  superior  or  richer 
Bndowed  Schools  (a)       

I       660 

32,000 

8,000 

36,000 

62-5 

to)  These  retoma  an  taken  firom  the  Censns  of  1891.  (6)  Nottndndlng  shi^  schools, 

(e)  Not  faidndlng  regimental  schools. 

The  fichoQls  are  either  for  boys,  for  rirk,  for  boys  and  girls,  or  for  infants. 
Some  notion  of  the  proportion  which  thejr  bear  to  each  other  may  be 
derived  from  the  fact  tnat  of  1,895  schools  in  the  districts  of  the  assistant 
commissioners,  927,  or  48-9  per  cent,  were  mixed;  421,  or  22-2  per  cent, 
were  boys';  342,  or  18*1  per  cent,  girls':  and  205,  or  10*8  per  cent,  infents' 
schools. 

The  evening  schools,  like  the  day  schools,  are  connected,  for  the  most 
part,  with  religious  denominations.  Their  distribution,  and  the  number  of 
the  scholars,  is  shown  by  the  following  table: — 


Nmnber  of  Etening  Schools  and  of  Scholars. 

BeseilFtloaorSchodl. 

Schools, 
Dqiiartments. 

Scholan. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Church  of  Bngland 

British  Schools         .< 

Bonum  Catholic       

Baptist           

Uidtariaii       

Jews     •••          •••          •••          •••          ••• 

Non-Sectarian          

Bagged  Schools 

1,647» 

125 

108 

96 

73 

87 

21 

6 

9 

14 

39,928 

8,748 

2,842 

3,292 

1,854 

950 

687 

123 

654 

498 

14,229 

2,596 

1,408 

6,121 

1,098 

760 

468 

182 

324 

214 

64,157 

6,344 

4,250 

8,413 

2,952 

1,710 

1,150 

305 

978 

707 

Total 

2,036 

54,571 

26,895 

80,966 

*  This  nomher  of  Chnxch  of  England  Evening  Schools  is  estimated.  The  number  of  eren- 
inir  scholars  in  England  and  Wales  was  absolutely  ascertained  by  the  National  Society;  but 
t£  number  of  departments  or  schools  was  not  ascertained.  In  order^  howcTer,  to  find  it  with 
proximate  accuracy,  the  proportion  of  evening  scholars  to  each  evenmg  school  existing  in  the 
ton  specimen  districts  has  been  applied  to  the  ascertained  number,  54,167. 
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The  following  table  gives  similar  information  with  respect  to  Sandaj 
Schools :— 


Number  of  Sanday  Schools  and  of  SchoUn. 

DQseriptlon  of  School. 

Schools, 
Departm^ts. 

Scholars. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Glass  L 

Church  of  England 

Weeleyan  (old  connection) 

Congregational         

FrimitiTe  Methodist 

Baptist 

Cafyinistio  Methodists*        

Methodist  (new  connection) 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches  ... 

Roman  Catholics       

Unitarians     

Non-Denominational          

Jews  (Sabbath)        

22,236 

4,311 

1,935 

1,493 

1,420 

962 

336 

402 

263 

133 

23 

2 

540,303 

224,519 

128,081 

68,273 

77,153 

60,025 

24,943 

30,540 

15,768 

6,940 

1,537 

18 

552,519 

229,183 

139,145 

68,656 

82.349 

52,715 

26,574 

32,069 

19,690 

6,202 

1,125 

70 

1,092,822 

453,702 

267,226 

136,929 

159,502 

112,740 

51,517 

62,609 

35,458 

13,142 

2,662 

88 

Total 

33,516 

1,178,100 

1,210,297 

2,388,397 

Class  H. 
Bagged  Schools  (Sondaj  and  Son- 
^^erening)         

856 

11^626 

11,532 

23,157 

Total 

38.872 

1,189,725 

1,221,829 

2,411,554 

Of  the  children  thus  enumerated,  917,255  were,  in  1860,  on  the  hooks 
of  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  from  the  committee  of  council.  'The 
total  number  of  children  in  schools  of  the  first  and  second  of  the  four 
classes  mentioned  in  page  80,  was,  when  our  returns  were  made,  1,592,410. 
If  this  number  remains  unaltered,  there  are  675,155  scholars  in  public 
schools  of  the  class  for  which  the  grants  were  intended,  but  which  derive 
no  annual  advantage  from  them. 

In  the  private  schools  there  were  860,304  pupils.  In  the  specimen 
districts,  it  appeared  from  the  returns  that  about  one-third  of  the  scholars 
in  private  schools  belonged  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  If  this  pro- 
portion is  applied  to  the  whole  country,  it  would  follow  that  573,536  of  the 
children  in  private  schools  are  of  the  class  for  which  the  annual  grants  are 
intended  ana  derive  no  benefit  from  them.  These,  added  to  the  scholars  in 
unassisted  public  schools,  make  a  total  of  1,248,691  children  to  whose 
education  the  annual  grant  does  not  contribute. 

In  round  numbers,  the  annual  grants  in  1860  promoted  the  education  of 
about  920,000  children,  whilst  they  leave  unaffected  the  education  of 
1,250,000  others  of  the  same  class.  The  number  of  children  unassisted  is 
somewhat  larger  than  this,  as  it  has  no  doubt  increased  since  our  statistics 
were  collectei  These  figures,  however,  do  not  show  the  fall  extent  to 
which  the  annual  grants  promote  education,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 

*  The  numbers  of  the  CaMnistic  Methodist  schools  and  scholars  have  been  taken  from 
the  Census  Returns  of  1851.   Circulars  and  forms  in  the  Welsh  language  were  issued  from  the 
ofBce  of  the  Education  Commission;  but  the  returns  were  so  imperfect  that  it  has  been  thought 
adTisable  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  the  Census  Returns. 
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the  schools  assisted  by  the  Privy  Council  grants  could  accommodate  many 
more  children  than  they  actually  contain.  In  the  schools  visited  on  account 
of  annual  grants  in  England  and  Wales  in  1859,  the  number  of  scholars 
on  the  books  was  789,186.  The  schools  contained  accommodation  for 
790^53  children,  at  eight  square  feet  per  child. 

We  have  no  exact  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  for 
scholars  in  schools  not  in  the  receipt  of  annual  grants  from  the  committee  of 
oonnciL  If  the  same  proportion  holds  for  these  schools  as  for  those  referred 
to  in  the  table  given  m  the  minutes  for  1859-60,  thejr  might  contain 
1,127,821  children.  In  drawing  practical  conclusions  from  this  fact,  it 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  unascertained  deduction  must  be  made  on 
acconnt  of  the  unequal  local  distribution  of  the  schools.  The  surplus 
accommodation  is  not  alwavs  provided  in  the  places  where  the  population 
reqnires  it  On  the  other  nana,  precautions  are  taken  by  the  committee  of 
council  against  the  erection  of  larger  schools  than  are  required.  Taking 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  appears  probable  mat  a  consider- 
ably larger  number  of  children  might  be  educated  in  the  annual  grant 
schools  than  is  the  case  at  present,  though,  of  course,  at  some  increase  of 
expense. 

The  foregoing  calculation  is  based  upon  the  number  of  children  ascer- 
tained to  be  at  school  at  a  mven  time.  Its  ficcuracy  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  considerations,  which  give  nearlv  the  same  result,  though  they  set 
out  from  an  independent  base  and  establish  separate  conclusions. 

The  only  way  of  discovering  with  complete  accuracy  how  long  the  names 
of  children  are  usually  retamed  on  the  books  of  schools,  would  be  to 
examine  the  careers  of  a  number  of  individual  children,  sufficiently  large 
to  furnish  an  average  applicable  to  all  the  children  in  attendance  through- 
out the  country.  The  mtricacy  of  ^  such  an  inquiry,  and  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the  multitude  of  minute  poin& 
which  it  would  have  embraced,  put  it  out  of  the  question.  Such  evidence, 
however,  as  there  is,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bulk  of  the  children 
who  attend  elementary  schools  have  their  names  on  the  books  of  some 
school  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  though  a  considerable  number  go  before 
six,  and  many  remain  as  late  as  twelve.  The  children  of  the  higher  classes 
probably  attend  longer.  We  may,  therefore,  assume,  in  order  to  calculate 
the  number  of  chil(&en  who  ought  to  be  at  school  at  a  given  time,  that  the 
average  period  of  attendance  for  children  of  all  classes  does  not  exceed  six 
years.  Assuming,  therefore,  six  years  as  the  average  period  of  attendance, 
the  names  of  one-half  of  the  children  between  three  and  fifteen,  or  2,655,767 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  books  of  some  school  at  the  time  when  our  sta- 
tistics were  exhibited,  in  order  that  all  might  then  have  been  receiving 
some  education. 

The  number  actually  on  the  books  of  all  schools  was  2^35,462.  This 
&ll8  short  of,  the  numl)er  required  by  120,805. 

Against  this  deficiency  we  have  to  set  off  children  permanently  incapa- 
citated by  bodily  or  mental  infirmities,  of  whose  number  we  have  no  certain 
estimate,  and  children  educated  at  home,  the  number  of  whom  must  be 
small,  except  in  the  wealthier  classes.  Most  of  the  children  who,  beiiiyg 
able  to  attend,  do  not  belong  to  any  school,  appear,  from  evidence  given  in 
subsequent  parts  of  the  report,  to  oe  the  children  of  out-door  paupers  or  of 
parents  viciously  inclined.  With  these  exceptions,  almost  all  the  children 
m  the  country  capable  of  going  to  school  receive  some  instruction. 
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If  the  average  period  of  attendance  is  shorter  than  six  years,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  names  which  ougl^t  to  be,  and  the  number 
which  are  on  the  books,  whould  be  even  less  than  it  actually  is. 

The  average  duration,  as  determined  exclusively  by  our  statistics,  and 
independently  of  the  general  evidence,  is  ^^^^bm"  =  ^''^*  "^^  result 
confirms  the  inference  drawn  from  the  general  evidence. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  schools  are  exceedingly  bad,  and  the  attendance 
is  frequently  so  irregular  as  to  be  of  little  value,  but  the  result  is  neverthe- 
less a  valuable  one,  as  it  points  out  the  direction  which  future  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  popular  education  ought  to  assume.  There  is  no  large 
district  entirelv  destitute  of  schools  and  requiring  to  be  supplied  with  them 
on  a  large  scale,  nor  is  there  any  large  section  of  the  population  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  rest,  and  capable  of  being  separately  dealt  with,  a3 
requiring  some  special  and  stringent  system  of  treatment  The  means  of 
obtaining  education  are  diffused  pretty  generally  and  pretty  equally  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population  recog- 
nizes its  importance  sufficiently  to  take  advantage,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  to  ueir  children.. 

This,  however,  applies  onlv  to  day-school  education.  The  provision 
of  evening  schools  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation. Tnere  are  only  2,036  of  them,  containing  80,966  scholars,  and 
the  instruction  given  in  them  is  almost  entirely  elementary.  If  the 
education  of  the  country  were  in  a  good  state,  they  would  be  nearly 
universal,  and  would  serve  to  compensate  the  scantiness  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  day  schools,  by  giving  more  advanced  instruction  to  an  older 
dass  of  scholars. 

The  deficiency  in  the  provision  of  infant  schools  is  also  important  Of 
184,064  scholars  on  the  books  of  public  week-day  schools  in  the  ten  speci- 
men districts,  only  25,864,  or  14  per  cent,  were  taught  in  separate  infant 
schools,  though  31  per  cent  of  the  scholars,  or  57,243,  were  between  three 
and  seven  years  of  age.  It  appears,  however,  ftt)m  the  statistics  collected 
by  the  committee  of  council,  that  though  the  attendance  of  infieints  at  school 
is  far  from  adequate,  it  is  improving.  The  percentage  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  receiving  instruction  was, — in  1855,  7*57 ;  in  1856, 13-23 ; 
in  1857,  14-47;  in  1858,  12-67;  in  1859,  12-17.  The  proportion  of  the 
population  between  three  and  five  being  18*34  per  cent  This  table  shows 
only  the  proportion  of  infants  who  attend  school;  it  does  not  show  the 
proportion  of  children  in  infant  schools,  properly  so  called. 

The  progress  made  by  popular  education  in  die  course  of  the  last  ten 
yearsr  is  measured  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  popula- 
tion was  ascertained  bv  the  census  of  1851  to  be  1  in  8-36.  Our  returns, 
collected  through  societies  connected  with  education  and  by  other  means, 
show  that  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1858  the  proportion  was  1  in  7  "7.  The 
returns  collected  by  the  assistant  commissioners  show  that  in  their  districts, 
which  included  one  eighth  of  the  total  estimated  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  proportion  was  1  in  7-83.  This  result  coincides  so  nearly 
with  that  of  the  inquiry  conducted  through  the  societies  as  to  supply  a 
strong  confirmation  of  its  accuracy. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  population  in 
each  specimen  district  in  1851  and  1858,  shows  the  comparative  progress 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  country: — 
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Proportion  of  Proportion  of 

Scholars  to  Scholan  to 

Population  in  Population  in 

1851.  1858. 

Mr.  Hedley'8  (agricultural) 1  in    7-77  1  in  7-39 

Mr.  Fraaer'8           do.  ...  ...  ...  1  in   9*46  I  in  7*46 

Mr.  WiIkiD8on*s  (^metropolitan)  ...  ...  ...  1  in    9*62  1  in  8*34 

Dr.  Hodgson's              do.  ...  ...  ...  I  in    8*27  1  in  7*64 

Mr.  Winder  (manufacturing)  ...  ...  ...  1  in  10-15  I  in  9*46 

Mr.  Coode               do.  ...  ...  ...  1  in  10*17  1  in  8*07 

Mr.  Foster  (mining)      ...  ...  ...  ...  1  in    7-96  tin  6*44 

Mr.  Jenkins    do.      Welsh  ...  ...  •       ...  1  in  13*88  I  in  10*58 

Mr.  Cumin  (maritime)  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  in    8*23  1  in  6*47 

Mr.  Hare           do.        ...  ...  ...  ...  1  in    8*26  I  in  7*83 

Total        ...  ...  ••«  ...    lin   9*09    1  in    7-83 

The  presence  of  this  proportion  of  the  popolation  in  school  implies  (as 
is  shown  by  the  foregoing  calculations)  that  almost  every  one  receives  some 
amount  of  school  education  at  some  period  or  other ;  bat  it  also  implies 
that  the  average  attendance  is  far  shorter  than  it  ought  to  be ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  incompetency  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
schools  in  the  country  to  give  really  useful  instruction,  or  to  have  consider- 
able influence  in  forming  the  character  of  those  who  attend  them. 


Chap.  II. — Teachbrs  of  Schools  op  the  Independent  Poob. 

To  very  poor  children  the  school  is  a  substitute  for  a  home ;  they  fre- 
quently have  no  other  experience  of  domestic  comfort  and  decency,  and  the 
teacher  and  those  who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  school  are  the  only 
persons  of  tolerably  cultivated  minds  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  any- 
thing approaching  to  an  intimate  relation.  The  influence  which  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  teacher  exercises  over  the  scholars  is  accordingly 
very  great  "  As  I  go  from  school  to  school,"  said  Mr.  Moseley,  **  I  per- 
ceive in  each  a  distinctive  character,  which  is  that  of  the  master ;  I  look 
at  the  school  and  at  the  man,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  resemblance. 
His  idiosyncrasy  has  passed  upon  it ;  I  seem  to  see  him  reflected  in  the 
children  as  in  so  many  fragments  of  a  broken  mirror." 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  of  the  independent  poor  form  the  subject  of 
this  chapter.  They  are  trained  or  untrained.  We  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  awell,  specifically,  on  the  untrained  teachers  in  public  schools.  We 
show  hereafter  what  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  the  pupil-teacher 
system,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  ^now  materially 
different,  though  probably  they  have  been  affected  by  the  general  improve- 
ment of  education.  A  large  proportion  of  the  untrainea  teachers  are  to 
be  found  in  the  private  schools.  We  shall  state  shortly  the  results  of  our 
evidence  repecting  them,  and  pass  on  to  the  more  important  subject  of  the 
trained  teachers.  We  shall  trace  the  professional  education  of  the  trained 
teachers  from  its  commencement,  when  they  are  pupil-teachers,  to  its  ter- 
mination, when  they  have  become  certificated  masters  and  mistresses,  in 
charge  of  schools.  We  shall  show  by  an  examination  of  their  conduct  as 
masters  and  mistresses  what  are  the  fruits  of  that  education. 

We  shall  suggest  some  measures  for  the  improvement  both  of  their  edu- 
cation and  of  their  conduct ;  and  we  shall  end  by  showing  how  far  the 
supply  of  trained  teachers  may  be  expected  to  fall  short  of  Uie  demand  for 
them,  or  to  exceed  it 
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This  chapter^  therefore,  will  be  divided  into  six  sections : — L  Teachers 
of  private  schools.  2.  Pupil-teachers.  3.  Students  in  training  colleges. 
4.  Trained  teachers  in  charge  of  schools.  5.  General  statistics  as  to  trained 
teachers.    6.  Recapitulation. 

§  L — Teachers  of  Private  Schools. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  private  schools  kept  by  women  have  been 
already  described  in  the  last  chapter  under  the  head  of  infant  schools,  but 
there  are  many  others  which  are  intended  for  children  of  the  same  age  and 
class  as  public  day  schools.  As  the  business  is. conducted  exclusively  for 
private  profit,  little  information  has  hitherto  been  collected  by  public 
authority  respecting  these  institutions ;  but  the  assistant  commissioners  were 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  by 
them  in  determining  what  schools  fell  within  and  without  the  line  of  their 
inquiry;  but  in  their  more  minute  inquiries  they  excluded  from  it  all 
schools  in  which  the  charge  for  attendance  exceeded  a  certain  sum  per 
quarter,  usually  IL  They  found  the  schools  of  all  degrees  of  efficiency, 
some  of  them  being  greatly  preferred  by  the  parents  to  public  schools.  The 
existence  of  this  prererence  is  well  illustrated  by  one  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
informants.     He  says  :— 

''There  is  a  strong  and  wide-spread  preference  among  the  poor  of 
London  for  private  over  public  schools,  partly  because  the  former  are  more 
genteel  (this  is  increased  in  proportion  as  the  public  school  is  cheaper), 
partly  because  the  same  regularity  of  attendance  is  not  required — (Illustra- 
tion).— A  poor  cripple,  without  legs  from  infancy,  was  brought  up  at  a 
national  school;  when  about  fourteen,  possessing  good  abilities  and  teaching 
power,  he  was  retained  as  monitor  till  eighteen,  when  he  was  dismissed  for 
misconduct.  He  then  opened  a  school  on  his  own  account,  and  got  twenty 
or  thirty  boys ;  this  failed  through  his  misconduct,  and  for  some  years  he 
lived  on  alms,  wheeling  himself  about  the  streets.  Once  more  he  tried  a 
school,  through  the  help  of  friends,  who  thought  he  had  improved  in 
character.  He  then  took  two  rooms  in  a  small  court,  close  by  a  national 
school  in  high  repute,  under  an  excellent  certificated  master,  an  assistant, 
and  five  pupil-teachers,  where  the  fee  is  2d.  a  week  and  Id,  extra  for 
drawing ;  there  are  1$0  boys,  and  there  is  room  for  50  more.  The  private 
school  under  the  cripple  is  crowded  to  excess ;  the  rooms  being  about  20 
feet  by  10,  and  8  high,  the  children  have  scarcely  room  to.sit;  fees.  3d. 
and  6d,  Boys  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  classes  of 
the  national  school  to  be  finished  at  this  private  school." 

Some  of  these  schools  are  decidedly  good,  others  indifierent,  and  others 
very  bad  indeed ;  in  fact,  they  are  of  all  degrees  of  merit  "  They  pre- 
sent," says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  as  many  features  of  discrepancy  as  public  schools, 
and  as  many  degrees  of  merit."  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  bad 
schools  are  the  most  numerous. 

The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  of  course  of  characters  as  various  as  the 
schools  which  they  teach,  but  they  have  rarely  been  in  any  way  trained  to 
their  profession,  and  they  have  almost  always  selected  it,  eiuier  because  they 
have  failed  in  other  pursuits,  or  because,  as  in  the  case  of  widows,  they  have 
been  unexpectedly  left  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The  evidence  of  the 
assistant  commissioners  upon  this  point  is  unanimous.  Mr.  Fraser,  after 
saying  that,  *'  the  great  majority  of  the  private  schools  in  his  district  are 
kept  by  most  respectable  people,  some  of  them  by  very  admirable  men  and 
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women,**  adds  that,  "the  teachers  have  often  no  special  fitness,  or,  at  least, 
no  fitness  that  is  the  fruit  of  preparation  or  training  for  their  work,  bnt 
have  taken  up  the  occupation  in  default  of  or  after  the  failure  of  other 
trades,  .  •  .  •  Most  of  them  have  picked  up  their  knowledge  pro- 
miscuously; several  combino  the  trade  of  school-keeping  with  another." 
"The  general  testimony,"  says  Mr,  Hare,  speaking  of  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and 
Ipswicn,  "goes  to  show  that  most  private  schoolmasters  are  men  who  have 
failed  in  other  pursuits,  and  that  many  of  them  eke  out  a  subsiaten(^e  by 
doing  whatever  odd  jobs  chance  may  throw  in  their  way.  One  witness 
specifies  quondam  barbers,  sailors,  soldiors,  and  millers,  as  turning  to 
school-keeping,  and  present  schoolmaators  as  being  also  interested  in  ship- 
owning  or  engaged  in  rate-collecting,  •  •  .  ,  I  became  acquainted 
with  one  whose  general  intelligence  enabled  him  not  only  to  keep  a  day 
and  evening  school,  but  also  to  cater  for  a  country  newspaper,  to  conduct 
the  correspondence  of  persons  who  are  no  scholars,  and  to  make  the  wills 
of  testators  who  are  penny-wise  and  pound- foolish.'* 

Mr,  Cumin's  experience  in  Bristol  and  Plymouth  was  simiJar.  Of  the 
private  schoolmasters  in  Devonport,  one  had  been  a  blacksmith  and  after- 
wards an  exciseman,  another  was  a  journeyman  tanner,  a  third  a  clerk  in  a 
solicitor's  office,  a  fourth  (who  was  very  successful  in  preparing  lads  for  the 
competitive  examination  in  the  dockyards)  keeps  an  evening  school  and 
works  as  a  dockyard  labourer,  a  fifth  was  a  seaman,  and  others  had  been 
engaged  in  other  callings.  Of  some  of  these  schools  Mr*  Cumin's  in- 
formant spoke  in  favourable  terms. 

In  none  of  the  districts,  however,  were  these  features  so  strongly  marked 
as  in  London.  Dr.  Hodgson  fomid  evidence  (parts  of  which  have  been 
already  quoted)  to  justify  the  assertion,  that  "  none  are  too  old,  too  poor, 
too  ignorant,  too  feeble,  too  sickly,  too  unqualified  in  any  or  every  way,  to 
regard  themselves,  and  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  unfit  for  school-keep 
ing,  Nay,  there  are  few,  if  any,  occupations  regarded  as  incompatible  with 
school-keeping,  if  not  as  simultaneous,  at  least  as  preparatory  employments. 
Domestic  servants  out  of  place,  discharged  barmaids,  vendors  of  toys  or 
lollipops,  keepers  of  small  eating-houses,  of  mangles,  or^  of  small  lodging- 
housesj  needlewomen,  who  take  in  plain  or  slop  work  ;  milliners ;  consump- 
tive patients  in  an  advanced  stage ;  cripples  almost  bedridden  ",  j>ersons  of 
at  least  doubtful  temperance ;  out-door  paupers  j  men  and  women  of  seventy 
and  even  eighty  years  of  age;  persons  who  spell  badly  (mostly  women,  I  grieve 
to  say),  who  can  scarcely  write,  and  who  cannot  cipher  at  all.**  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson^s  account  of  the  matter  is  very  similar.  He  says  tliat  the  profession, 
BB  such,  hardly  exists,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  refuge  for  the  destitute,  and 
enainerates  grocers,  tobacconists,  linendrapers,  tailors,  attorneys,  painters, 
Oerman,  Polish,  and  Italian  refugees,  bakers,  widows,  or  daughters  of 
clergymen,  barristers,  and  surgeons,  housekeepers,  ladies*  maids,  and  dress- 
makers, as  being  found  amongst  the  teachers  of  private  schools.  Mr. 
Winder  says  that  hardly  any  one  is  brouglit  up  to  the  business  unless  he 
suffers  from  some  bodily  infirmity.  He  called,  witliout  design,  on  five 
masters  successively,  all  of  whom  were  more  or  less  deformecTj  one,  who 
taught  in  a  cellar,  being  paralytic  and  horribly  distorted.  All  otlier  private 
schoolmasters  had  been  engaged  in  other  callings;  but  three  only,  a 
stationer,  a  druggist,  and  a  clock-<;leanerj  carried  on  their  business  con- 
currently with  teacliing* 

Mo^  of  the  private  schools  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  assistant 
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commisFioners  were  institutions  of  the  most  temporary  kind,  set  up  and 
afterwards  laid  aside,  apparently  without  any  notion  on  the  part  of  those 
who  conducted  them,  that  they  were  either  intended  or  suited  for  perman- 
ence, a  conclusive  proof  that  daey  were  mere  makeshifts  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  preciurious  livelihoodL 

"The  majority  of  these  private  schools,**  says  Mr.  Fraser,  "  are  of  very 
mushroom  growth,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  existing  ones  having 
sprung  up  since  the  census  of  1851."  Dr.  Hodgson's  report  shows  the 
cause  of  this : — *^  When  other  occupations  fail,  even  for  a  time,  a  private 
school  can  be  opened,  with  no  capital  beyond  the  cost  of  a  ticket  in  the 
window.  Any  room,  however  small  and  close,  serves  for  the  purpose ;  the 
children  sit  on  the  floor,  and  bring  what  books  they  please:  whilst  the 
closeness  of  the  room  renders  fuel  superfluous,  and  even  Keeps  the  children 
auiet  by  its  narcotic  effects.  If  the  fees  do  not  pay  the  rent,  the  school  is 
dispersed  or  taken  by  the  next  tenant" 

Notwithstanding  uie  ineflSciency  of  many  of  the  private  scoools^  they  * 
appear  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the  public  schools  on  account  of 
tne  preference  which  exists  for  them  in  the  minds  of  the  parents ;  but  the 
complaint  that  the  Government  grant  enables  the  public  schools  to  under- 
sell, and  so  to  ruin  them,  is  very  common  amongst  the  teachers.  Mr. 
Windw  observes  that,  except  in  very  favourable  situations,  the  school  fee 
cannot  be  raised  much  above  the  public  school  level,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  private  teachers  bitterly  complain  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  earn 
a  living. 

The  following  table  bears  upon  this  point  It  shows  the  proportion  per 
cent  of  scholars  in  private  schools  to  tne  whole  number  of  scholars  in  each 
of  the  districts  of  the  assistant  commissioners  in  1851  and  in  1859: — 
Eastern  agricultural,  1851,  37*4  ;  1859,  32-6.  Western  agricultural,  1861, 
29-7  ;  1859,  28-4.  Metropolitan,  1851,  33-7  ;  1859,  35-0.  Metropolitan 
southern,  1851,  34-4 ;  1859,  32-7.  Bradford  and  Rochdale,  1851,  37-8  ; 
1859,40-0.  Staffordshire,  1851,  39*7;  1859,  42-1.  Wales,  1861,  18*8; 
1859,  15-1.  Durham  and  Cumberland,  1851,30-9;  1859,24-3.  Bristol 
and  Plymouth,  1851,  35-9;  1859,  38*0.  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Ipswich, 
1851,  46-7 ;  1859, 42-9.— In  the  whole  ten  districts,  1851,  35-1 ;  1859,33-9. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  public  schools  have  gained  but  slightly  on  the 
private,  ana  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  reverse  has  been  the  case. 
This  has  happened  in  four  out  of  the  ten  specimen  districts  selected  by  us. 

The  position  of  the  teachers  of  private  schools,  in  relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance.  They  complain  that  the 
tendency  of  the  interference  of  Government  is  to  give  a  monopoly  to  a 
particular  class  of  schools.  In  our  opinion  the  complaint  is  well  founded. 
We  think  that  the  assistance  given  by  the  State  to  education  should  assume 
the  form  of  a  bpunty  paid  upon  the  production  of  certain  results  by  any 
person  whatever.  We  consider  it  unfair  to  exclude  the  teachers  of  private 
schools  from  a  share  in  this  bounty,  if  they  can  prove  that  they  have  pro- 
duced the  result  We  shall,  therefore,  recommed  that  they  be  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  public  assistance,  but  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  school 
shall  be  perfectly  ventilated  and  drained,  and  shall  afford  accommodation 
at  the  rate  of  eight  square  feet,  at  least,  for  every  child  in  attendance,  and 
that  it  be  open  to  inspection,  and  be  not  reported  on  unfavourablv  by  the 
inspector.  The  effect  of  this  condition  would  be  to  exclude  the  objection- 
able class  of  schools  which  we  have  just  been  des(^bing,  and  indeed  most 
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of  the  existing  private  schools,  from  any  share  in  the  grant ;  but  it  appears 
probable,  and  we  think  it  desirable,  that  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  share 
m  it  may  indace  a  superior  class  of  persons  to  adopt  the  calling  of  a  private 
teacher  as  a  regular  profession,  and  to  invest  money  in  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings.  A  cripple  may  not  usually  make  a  good  teacher ;  but 
if  he  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  can  obtain  a  proper  place  to 
teach  in,  it  would  be  hard  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  or  to  adopt  a 
system  which  would  place  him  on  an  unfavourable  footing  with  respect  to 
other  teachers.  The  great  popularity  of  private  schools  affords  another 
reason  for  supporting  them.  The  parents,  as  we  have  already  said,  often 
prefer  them,  because  they  think  that  the  pupils  are  more  respectable,  that 
the  teachers  are  more  inclined  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  that  the 
children  are  better  cared  for,  and  that  they  themselves,  in  choosing  such 
schools  for  their  children,  stand  in  an  independent  position,  and  are  not  ac- 
cepting a  favour  from  their  social  superiors.  These  are  natural  grounds  of 
preference,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  they  are  always  unfounded. 

The  character  of  the  teachers  would  be  much  improved  if  they  were 
allowed  to  obtain  certificates  of  competence  to  teach,  analogous  to  a  uni- 
versity degree.  We  recommend  that,  in  order  to  promote  this  object,  the 
examinations  for  certificates  be  thrown  open  to  all  persons  who  have  kept  a 
private  elementary  school  for  three  consecutive  years,  and  can  produce 
satisfactory  testimonials  as  to  their  moral  character  from  ministers  of  religion 
or  magistrates  who  have  known  them  during  that  period.  The  effect 
of  these  measures  will  be  to  raise  the  character  of  private  schools  and 
teachers,  and  to  impress  upon  the  calling  a  character  of  permanence  and 
respectability. 

§  2. — JPupil  Teachers* 

No  general  system  for  training  teachers  of  elementary  schools  existed  in 
this  country  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Such  a  system 
was  not  to  be  expected  wnen  the  number  of  elementary  schools  was  very 
smalL  When  the  first  efforts  to  improve  popular  education  were  made,  the 
want  of  a  class  of  trained  teachers  was  felt.  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster 
tried  to  supply  this  want  by  using  the  elder  children  as  teachers  of  the 
rest,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  monitorial  system. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  objects  aimed  at  in  elementary  schools  might  be 
attained  by  carrying  out  precise  instructions,  framed  with  something  of  the 
strictness  of  military  drOl.  ^^  The  system,"  as  it  was  emphatically  called, 
was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  learnt  by  any  one  who  attended  for 
that  purpose,  for  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  at  a  National  or  British 
school. 

**  The  necessities  of  past  times,"  said  Mr.^  Allen,  in  1845,  '^  familiarized 
people  to  the  notion  that  a  few  weeks'  attendance  at  an  organized  school, 
where  what  was  called  the  *  national  system/  might  be  learned,  was  suffi- 
cient to  transmute  a  decayed  tradesman,  with  some  knowledge  of  writing 
and  accounts,  into  a  national  schoolmaster."  Those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  superintendence  of  these  establishments  were  deterred  from  mstking  a 
better  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  by  the  difficulty  of  findmg 
suitable  pupils,  the  great  expense  of  training  them,  and  the  low  conception 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  country  as  to  the  qualifications  to  be 
required  of  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

before  tiie  attention  of  Government  had  been  du'ected  to  the  subject  of 
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popular  edncatioTi,  numy  schools  conducted  on  the  monitorial  system  had 
Deen  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  first  important 
result  which  was  obtained  from  the  inspection  of  the  state  of  education  in 
the  years  1839-46  was  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  monitorial  system, 
and  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers  who  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
schools.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  inspectors  was  that  the  teachers 
were  bad,  and  that  the  monitors,  fix>m  their  extreme  youth,  were  of  little 
use.  They  were  fit  only  for  the  discharge  of  routine  duties,  and  even  these 
they  discharged  without  interest,  without  weight,  and  without  authority. 
They  were  frequently  untrustworthy,  and  almost  always  ignorant.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  that  the  schools  were  generally  in  a  deplorable 
state  in  every  part  of  England.  The  great  naval  school  at  Greenwich, 
being  supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  having  the  advantage  of  a  long 
and  constant  attendance  of  pupils,  was  nevertheless  utterly  inefficient.  The 
Lower  School  at  that  time  contained  about  400  boys,  divided  into  eight 
classes.  There  were  only  two  masters  for  the  whole  number  of  boys,  and 
two  monitors  for  each  class.  The  monitors  **  were  able  to  read  and  write 
decently,  and  had  advanced  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  fi'actions;  but  their 
knowledge  of  the  meaninc  of  words  was  very  imperfect,  and  when  called 
upon,  during  the  examination  of  the  lower  classes,  to  assist  in  explanations, 
or  to  point  out  errors,  it  was  not  found  that  they  were  in  any  d^ree  competent 
or  capable  of  an}rthing  more  than  giving  aid  towards  the  mere  mechanical 
process  of  reading."  **  Of  the  86  boys  present  in  the  fifth  class,**  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Tremenheere's  inspection,  ''five  who  had  been  at  the  school 
from  one  year  to  one  year  and  ten  months  were  unable  to  read.  In  the 
fourth  class,  three  who  had  been  at  the  school  fi^m  a  year  to  eighteen 
months,  and  in  the  tinfdt  class  eifirht  who  had  been  in  the  school  fix>m  two 
to  three  years,  could  not  read.  Sixteen  who  had  been  there  a  similar  time 
could  only  read  imperfectly.  Of  the  350  boys,  the  average  number  present 
at  one  time  at  the  school,  those  who  could  write  small  hand  on  paper  were 
79  boys  of  the  first  class,  and  34  out  of  74  in  the  second."  When  a  great 
public  institution,  abundantly  supplied  with  money,  was  so  ill  provided 
with  teachers,  the  state  of  schools  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country  may 
be  imagined.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  all  the  inspectors  declared 
that  the  best  teachers  were  i^orant  and  unskilful,  though  they  were  often 
well-meaning  and  serious-mmded  men,  and  that  the  mferior  and  more 
numerous  class  of  teachers  were  unfit  for  their  position,  and  unqualified  to 
discharge  any  useftd  function  in  education. 

It  was  to  supply  these  defects  that  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  by 
its  minutes  of  1846,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  pupil- 
teachers,  training  colleges,  an  certificated  masters  and  mistresses. 

The  general  oiaracter  of  the  provisions  contained  in  these  minutes  in 
relation  to  the  present  subject  may  be  stated  very  shortly.  They  were 
intended  not  only  to  supply  the  elementary  schools  with  teachers  superior 
in  training  and  experience  to  the  monitors  upon  whose  assistance  they  were 
formerly  dependent,  but  also  to  provide  the  training  colleges,  by  degrees, 
with  a  constant  supply  of  pupils  of  a  superior  quality  to  those  who  were  to 
be  had  before  the  pupil-teacher  system  was  brought  into  operation.  The 
institution  of  Queen's  scholarships  carried  the  pupil-teachership  a  step 
further,  and  the  common  examination  to  which  idl  Queen's  scholars  were 
subjected  introduced  a  considerable  decree  of  uniformity  into  the  course 
of  mstruction  giyen  in  the  various  training  coUeges  which  were  rapidly 
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efstablished^  with  the  assistanoe  of  Oovemment  grants.  The  plan  of  grant*- 
ing  certificates  to  masters  npon  an  examination,  the  subjects  of  whiefa 
were  prescribed  bj  Government^  completed  the  system,  which  thus  forms  a 
connected  whole,  firom  the  first  apprenticeship  of  the  pupil-teacher  to  the 
attainment  by  the  certificated  master  or  mistress  of  the  highest  rate  to 
which  estber  may  ultimately  rise  aftei*  being  settled  in  charge  of  an  elemtti* 
tary  school. 

Some  time  was  necessarily  consumed  in  bring  this  system  into  full  and 
general  operation,  but  during  the  fourteen  years  which  have  passed  since 
its  omimencement,  its  growth,  its  character,  and  its  results,  have  been 
carefully  watched  in  all  their  stages  by  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools, 
nor  is  there  any  subject  on  which  they  have  given  such  full  informati6n. 
In  order  to  afibrd  a  connected  view  of  the  results  of  their  observation^  it 
will  be  necessary  to  state  the  substance  of  their  reports  upon  each  stage  in 
the  history  of  trained  teachers,  from  their  account  of  the  first  selection  of 
the  apprentices,  down  to  their  final  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  certificated 
teachers  in  actual  employment 

The  first  step  to  be  noticed  in  the  career  of  the  pupil-teachers  is  tbeir 
aeiectiiML  Partly  by  an  examination  before  the  inspector,  and  partly  bv 
certificates  from  the  clergyman  and  managers  in  schools  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  fix>m  the  managers  alone  in  other  schools,  it  is 
ascertained  l^at  their  own  characters  and  the  characters  of  their  &aulies  are 
such  as  may  be  expected  to  fit  them  for  their  situation!  Early  in  the  working 
of  the  system,  Mr.  Brookfield  gave  a  minute  account  of  his  experience  of 
the  practical  working  of  thift  rule.  It  was,  that  in  his  district  there  was  a 
close  co-operation  between  the  clergy  and  the  inspector,  and  that  the  clergy 
were  in  the  habit  of  institutic^  a  strict  examination  into  the  moral  charac- 
teristics of  the  candidates  whom  they  presentedi  "  They  are,''  he  says, 
•*  the  flower  of  the  clergyman's  school,  perhaps  of  his  parisL"  ^*  They 
are,"  said  Mr.  Cook,  '*  persons  of  respectability  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,"  and  he  speaks  or  their  conduct  in  terms  equally  favourable.  Mr. 
Watikins  also  speaks,  B&et  an  experience  of  seven  years,  of  the  conduct  of 
the  apprentices  as  bein^  ^extremely  satisfiictory,  and  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  other  body  ot  young  people  in  any  class  of  life."    In  the  year 

il8d4)  to  which  this  report  refers,  three  only  out  of  556  had  been  dismissed 
or  bad  conduct 

Mr.  Watkins,  however,  states  that  the  terms  offered  to  the  apprentices 
are  not  in  his  district  liberal  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  the  children 
best  suited  for  the  position.  For  several  successive  years  Mr.  Watkins 
has  pointed  out  that  the  prospects  of  a  pupil«teacher  are  unfavourably 
contrasted  with  those  of  an  independent  labourer  or  mechanic  in  Yorkshire, 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  amount,  but  in  respect  to  the  certainty  and  also 
to  the  time  at  which  his  wages  are  paid.  The  independent  labourer  is  sure 
of  his  wages.  The  pupil-teacher  is  dependent  on  certificates  of  good  conduct 
and  on  the  result  of  an  examination.  The  independent  labourer  is  paid 
weekly ;  the  pupil-teacher  annually,  and  until  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  gets  nothing.  Indeed,  the  payment  is  often 
defisrred  for  a  period  which  sometimes  extends  to  three  months  longer,  as 
every  payment  is  made  directly  by  the  committee  of  council ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  number  of  pupil-teachers,  this  takes  a  considerable 
time.  The  wages  of  a  pupil-teacher  (paid  annually)  are  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  iOd.,  4s.  9id,  5s.  9eL,  68.  Sid.,  and  7s.  8d.  a  week>  at  14, 15,  16,  17, 
8£RI£S  C.  LL  [ll£V] 
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and  18  years  of  age  respectiyelj;  but  ''boys  of  13  and  14  years  of  age 
can  get  from  Ss.  to  10^.  a  week  in  some  of  the  Sheffield  trades."  Telegraph 
clerks  on  the  railways  earn  lO^.  and  II0.  a  week,  with  the  prospect  of 
increase,  whilst  '*  other  offices,  merchants',  lawyers',  canals,  &c.,  are  almost 
as  enticing  to  young  lads,  besides  the  common  openings  in  trade,  which  in 
a  great  part  of  the  district  have  a  higher  money  value  than  the  situation  of 
a  pupil-teacher,  have  none  of  its  uncertainties,  littie  of  its  trials,  and  a 
present  instead  of  a  prospective  and  conditionsd  payment."  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  pupil-teacher,  during  the  whole  of  his  apprentice- 
ship,  is  receiving  an  education  which  fits  him  for  other  situations ;  and  the 
sum  paid  by  Government  to  the  principal  teachers  for  the  ins^ction  so 
given  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  pupil-teacher's  wages. 

Mr.  Stewart,  speaking  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  other 
adjacent  counties,  goes  further.  '^  In  many  schools,"  he  says,  **  no  candi- 
dates can  be  found  except  the  managers  are  prepared  to  pay  5L  per  annum 
to  eke  out  the  stipend  conditionally  ofierea  by  the  Government,"  and  he 
gives  many  individual  cases  tending  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  the 
number  of  candidates  for  apprentice^ips  increases,  the  candidates  are  not 
of  the  best  class.  Similar  complaints  are  made  by  our  assistant  commis- 
sioners. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  numbers,  even  by  the  admission 
just  quoted,  do  increase,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  pupil-teachers  them- 
selves is  favourablv  described,  the  preference  in  this  respect  being  given  to 
the  girls  over  the  bovs. 

The  candidate,  bemg  selected,  remains  in  the  school  for  five  years,  and 
takes  part  in  its  teaching,  receiving  himself  instruction  from  the  principal 
teacher  for  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  on  five  days  in  the  week.  Almost  all 
the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  pupil- 
teachers  upon  u\e  condition  of  the  schools  is  very  beneficial,  especially  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  influenoe  exercised  over  the  schools  by  monitors. 
Mr.  Cook  tells  us  that,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  system  in  1846,  he 
observed  a  marked  improvement  in  schools  where  pupil-teachers  were 
apprenticed,  and  that  subsequent  experience  confirmed  this  observation. 
In  his  report  for  1851,  he  stated  that,  after  a  very  careful  comparison 
between  schools  in  which  pupil-teachers  were  apprenticed  and  those  in 
which  monitors  were  employed,  he  found  the  improvement  of  the  former 
uniform.  In  the  senior  classes  of  such  schools,  tne  master,  being  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  acting  as  sole  instructor  of  the  children,  was  able  to 
teach  higher  subjects  than  he  could  formerly  attempt,  and  to  teach  them 
with  better  results.  "  The  elder  pupils,"  he  says,  "  learn  much  that  was 
scarcelv  attempted  in  former  years,  and  understand  much  better  what  was 
formerly  taught  upon  a  superficial  and  mechanical  svstem." 

In  the  middle  classes,  which  contain  the  bulk  of  tne  children  who  are  in 
regular  attendance,  the  improvement  was  more  striking  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  school  All  the  ordinary  subjects — such  as  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures — were  taught  'by  the 
assistanoe  of  pupil-teachers  to  large  numbers  of  children,  who  aid  not  stay 
at  school  long  enough  to  rise  to  the  higher  classes,  and  who  would  have 
left  monitorid  schools  with  little  or  no  substantial  knowledge  of  the  elements 
.of  education. 

The  junior  classes  are  those  in  which  the  ^ood  effects  of  the  pupil-teacher 
system  are  least  apparent.    As  the  children  m  these  classes  are  very  young, 
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and  their  attendance  very  irregular,  energy  and  skill  are  required  to  deal 
with  them  effectively;  and  as  the  youngest  pupil-teachers  are  usually 
assigned  to  the  lowest  classes,  whilst  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  those 
classes  is  greater  than  that  of  dealing  with  any  other  part  of  the  school, 
the  system  effects  less  good  there  than  elewhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  requires  correction.  The  services  of  the  pupil-teachers  ought  to 
be  so  arranged  that  every  part  of  the  school,  and  especially  the  younger 
children,  may  receive  the  full  benefit  It  ought  to  form  part  of  the 
inspector's  duty  to  satisfy  himself  that  this  has  been  done. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Cook  thus  summed  up  the  advantages  of  employing  pupil- 
teachers  : — ^^  They  often  conduct  lessons  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing 
firom  copies  and  dictation  better  than  many  adult  teachers  of  ordinary 
ability."  whilst  many  of  them  can  teach  and  examine  a  large  class,  in 
grammar,  geography,  English  history,  and  the  subject-matter  of  books  of 
general  information  with  less  waste  of  time  and  greater  facility  of  illus- 
tration than  the  generality  of  untrained  masters."  Their  fault,  he  observes^ 
are  thlit "  they  are  often  too  pedantic  and  too  mechanical  and  too  much  lost 
in  the  routine  of  school-work,"  and  that  ^^  they  are  apt  to  &11  into  the 
faults  of  meagreness,  dryness,  and  emptiness,  or  the  opposite  and  not  less 
mischievous  evils  of  presumption  and  ostentation." 

The  evidence  of  the  assistant  commissioners  is  unanimous  as  to  the 
superiority  of  schools  in  which  pupil-teachers  are  employed,  and  most 
of  the  witnesses  examined  by  them  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
objections  made  to  them  by  the  witnesses  who  differed  from  the  common 
opinion  was  that  they  were  too  much  absorbed  by  preparation  for  their  own 
examinations  to  attend  properly  to  the  children,  and  one  witness,  who  had 
given  much  consideration  to  the  subject,  added  that  though  ^e  pupil- 
teacher  system  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system  of  monitors,  the 
pupil-teachers  requir^  constant  watchftdness  on  behalf  of  the  clergy  or 
other  school-managers,  in  default  of  which  they  were  very  apt  to  become 
conceited  and  overbearing. 

The  education  of  the  pupil-teachers  themselves  is  provided  for  by  the 
obligation  imposed  on  the  principal  teachers  of  instructing  them  daily  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,. and  is  tested  annually  by  the  examinations  to  which 
they  are  submitted  before  their  wages  are  jpaid.  The  curriculum  through 
which  they  have  to  pass  is  regulated  by  the  committee  of  council,  whicn, 
through  the  agency  of  the  inspectors,  subjects  each  of  them  annually  to  an 
examination  of  increasing  difficulty.  At  the  end  of  their  course  they  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  read  with  proper  articulation  and  expression,  to  be 
acquainted  with  English  grammar,  to  be  prepared  to  compose  an  essay  on 
some  subject  conned^  with  the  art  of  teaching,  to  work  sums  in  arithmetic, 
and  to  be  acquainted  with  the  first  two  books  of  Euclid,  and  algebra  to  the 
end  of  simple  equations,  if  boys ;  or  to  be  acquainted  with  arithmetic  up  to 
decimal  fi*actions  and  simple  interest,  if  girls,  and  with  the  geography 
of  the  habitable  world.  Prizes  are  mven  for  proficiency  in  drawing  where 
suitable  means  of  instruction  exist,  but  acquaintance  with  this  subject  is 
not  compulsory. 

In  oraer  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  ibis  course,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  has  to  oe  mastered  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  |ind  eighteen,  by 
persons  who  are  occupied  in  the  school  about  five  hours  a  day  on  five  days 
of  the  week.  To  this  must  be  added  an  hour  and  a  half  for  their  own 
instruction,  and  the  time  necessary  for  preparation.   They  are  thus  engaged 
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in  actual  work  for  at  least  seven  honrs  daily.  The  expertenod  of  tke 
inspectors  and  of  the  masters  shows  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  teachers 
this  is  hard  work ;  and  fears  have  been  expressed  by  some  observers  that 
for  the  papil-teachers,  and  especially  for  the  girls,  it  is  too  hard. 

The  evidence  of  some  of  tne  inspectors  shows  that  the  course  through 
which  the  pupil-teachers  pass  is  not  calculated  to  develop  their  intelligence 
so  much  as  to  exercise  their  memories.  Mr.  Stewart  says  that  ne  is 
satisfied,  from  the  character  of  the  exercises  sent  up  by  the  apprentices,  that 
''  the  young  persons  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  grapple 
with  an  amount  of  work  luisuited  for  their  age,  and  too  extensive  for  the 
time  they  can  profitably  devote  to  study."  He  adds : — ^*  Those  who  are 
provided  with  good  memories  can  retain  an  immense  amount  of  crude 
undigested  facts,  but  very  few  gain  from  their  apprenticeship  what  is  tenfold 
more  valuable,  precision  of  ideas,  the  power  of  expressing  themselves  well 
in  their  own  language,  and  the  ability  to  'give  a  sensible  opinion  on  any 
common  abstract  question..  They  become  overlaid  with  facts.  Playing  on 
the  surface  of  many  subjects,  and  mastering  none,  their  memory  is  unwhole- 
somely  stimulated,  their  jud^ent  stunted  and  baffled."  Mr.  Matthew- 
Arnold's  experience  is  somewhat  to  the  same  effect.  ^'  I  have  been  much 
struck,"  he  says,  '^  in  examining  them  towards  the  close  of  their  apprentice- 
ship, when  they  are  generally  at  least  eighteen  years  old,  with  the  utter 
disproportion  between  the  great  amount  of  positive  information,  and  the 
low  degree  of  mental  culture  and  intelligence  which  they  exhibit  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  attribute  this  result  exclusively  to  the  character  of  the 
training  which  they  receive.  The  general  intelligence  and  refinement  which 
might  be  expected  of  children  of  a  superior  class  are  hardly  to  be  acquired 
in  the  homes  in  which  they  live. 

Though  such  observations  as  these  are  entiUed  to  attentive  consideration^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  is  upon  the  whole  excellent  To 
appreciate  it£<  value,  the  pupil-teachers  must  be  compared  with  the  monitors 
whom  they  have  superseded,  and  with  the  students  who  were  with  great 
difficulty  and  in  scanty  numbers  collected  into  the  normal  schools  before 
1846.  The  inefficiency  of  the  monitors  has  be^i  already  described.  The 
utmost  extent  of  the  attainments  of  the  students  on  their  admission  to  the 
training  colleges  was  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  The  pupil-teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  furnished  a  con- 
stant and  sufficient  supply  to  all  the  training  colleges,  and  their  acquire- 
ments and  general  fitness  for  the  posts  for  whidi  mey  have  been  selected 
are  best  attested  by  the  fact,  that  only  12  *68  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
admitted  are  removed  during  their  apprenticeship,  either  by  deaths  failure 
of  health,  failure  in  attainments,  misconduct,  or  o^er  causes,  including  the 
adoption  of  other  pursuits  in  life.  Considering  the  stringency  of  the  tests 
applied  to  ascertain  the  qualifications,  moral  and  intdlectual,  of  each 
individual  in  every  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  this  is  a  most  successful 
result 

Mr.  Arnold  speaks  in  his  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  France,  in 
the  strongest  tern)s  of  the  importance  of  pupil-teachers,  whom  he  describes 
as  "  the  sinews  of  English  primary  instruction,"  and  whose  presence  in 
English  schools  he  appears  to  consider  the  principal  advantage  of  English 
schools  over  those  of  France. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  pupil-teachers,  87  *32  per  cent  successfully 
complete  their  apprenticeship,  and  76*02  per  cent  become  candidates  for 
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Qaeen's  scholarships,  which  most  of  them  obtain.  The  11*3  per  cent 
who  do  not  become  candidates  for  Queen's  scholarships  include  those 
Mrho  either  adopt  other  pursuits  or  follow  the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster 
-without  going  through  tne  course  of  instruction  given  at  the  training 
colleges. 

These  figures  enable  us  to  estimate  the  truth  of  a  prevalent  opinicm  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  public  money  expended  on  pupil-teachers  is 
wasted  by  their  failure  to  lollow  up  the  profession  for  wnich  they  are 
educated. 

Even  if  the  failure  of  the  pupil-teachers  to  continue  in  their  profession 
were  more  common,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  money  laid  out  in  their 
education  was  wasted,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  render  year  by 
year  services  for  the  salary  received^  and  therefore  that  their  suMequent 
abandonment  of  their  profession  cannot  make  that  expenditure  merely 
wasted  money ;  and  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  salary  is 
pnesomably  not  excessive,  inasmuch  as  they  might  earn  more  in  other 
callings. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  evidence  as  to  the  pupil-teacher  system  is, 
that  though  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  made 
to  popular  education  by  the  administration  of  the  Privy  Council  grants,  its 
administration  is  accused  of  three  serious  defects.  They  are: — 1.  The 
uniformity  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  pupil-teachers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  their  insufficiency  in  man^  districts.  2.  The  great 
labour  imposed  upon  the  pupil-teachers,  especially  upon  the  mrls.  3.  The 
mechanical  character  of  tne  training  which  they  receive,  ana  its  unfitness 
to  elevate  the  tone  of  their  minds.  The  question  of  wages  will  be  set  at 
rest  if  our  subsequent  recommendation  to  pay  all  assistance  derived  from 
taxation  in  a  single  sum,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  managers  according  to 
their  own  views,  be  adopted.  The  managers  will  make  their  own  bargains 
with  the  pupil-teachers  according  to  local  circumstances. 

The  labour  imposed  upon  the  pupil-teachers  can  be  diminished  only  by ' 
diminishing  the  length  of  the  school  hours.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
an  hour  and  a  hidf  daily  is  too  much  for  their  own  education;  and, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  both  to  teach  others  and  to  learn  themselves,  their 
course  must  of  necessity  be  laborious.  We  shall  hereafter  adduce  evidence 
to  show  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  shorten  the  school  hours,  and  the  relief 
which  such  a  step  would  afford  to  the  pupil-teachers  is  an  additional  reason 
in  its  favour. 

The  mechanical  character  of  the  training  of  the  pupil-teachers  is 
probably  to  some  degree  inseparable  from  their  position.  The  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  routine  must  alwavs  tend  to  cramp  and  formalize  the 
mmd,  and  this  effect  is  particularlv  Ukely  to  follow  where  young  boys  and 
girls  are  brought  into  constant  relations  with  mere  children.  Something 
might  probably  be  done  to  counteract  this  by  exchanging  some  one  of  the 
subjects  contained  in  the  present  course  for  others  of  a  more  interesting 
nature.  It  is  an  omission  in  the  course  that  it  contains  no  literary  subject 
whatever,  and  we  think  that  one  of  the  books  of  Euclid  might  be  advan- 
tageously omitted,  and  that  the  pupil-teachers  should  be  required  to  learn 
by  heart  passages  of  standard  Engmh  prose  and  poetry,  and  to  be  prepared 
to  repeat,  portions  of  them  at  the  annual  examination.  We  think  also  that 
whilst  the  intelligent  study  of  physical  geography  is  of  great  importance, 
many  of  the  minuter  points  which  it  embraces  might  be  omitted.    Leijnioir 
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by  heart  is  a  most  valuable  exercise,  and  is  fiur  too  much  neglected  in 
elementary  schools. 

§  3. — Students  m  Training  Colleges. 

The  next  step  in  the  career  of  a  teacher  after  apprenticeship  is  that  of 
studentship  in  a  training  coUe^. 

The  earliest  proceeding  of  me  committee  of  council  was  to  record  their 
opinion  ^^  that  the  most  useful  application  of  any  sums  voted  by  Parliament 
would  consist  in  the  employment  of  those  moneys  in  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school  under  the  direction  of  the  State."  The  difficulty  arising 
from  differences  of  religious  belief  rendered  this  resolution  ineffectual,  and 
the  Committee  accordingly  directed  their  attention  to  the  distribution  of  aid 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  private  societies  or  indviduals  who  might 
be  desposed  to  found  such  establishments. 

Of  the  training  schools  which  were  founded  before  1846,  the  Battersea 
Training  School,  which  is  connected  with  the  National  Society,  and  the 
Borough  Road  Institution,  which  is  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
SchoolSociety,  were  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  original  foundation  of  each,  and  of  the  prospects,  plans,  difSculties, 
and  expe<£ents  of  its  founders,  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  reports  pubb'shed 
by  the  committee  of  council.  The  report  on  the  Battersea  Institution  was 
written  by  its  original  founder.  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  that  on  the  training 
school  in  the  Borough  Road,  by  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher,  formerly  inspector 
of  British  schools. 

The  Battersea  Training  School  was  originally  intended  for  the  supply 
of  teachers  to  pauper  schools  and  to  schools  supported  out  of  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country.  It  was  founded  by  the  private  liberality  of 
Sir  James  Kav  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Carleton  TumeU,  who  bore  the 
greater  part  of  the  expense  from  their  private  resources,  and  bestowed 
much  time  and  labour  upon  the  management  of  the  institution.  Sir  Jamea 
K.  Shuttleworth  lived  for  some  time  in  an  adjoining  house,  and  closely 
superintended  its  progress. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  school  should  be  established  were  investi- 
gated by  its  founders,  during  a  journey  on  the  continent,  undertaken  for 
that  purpose  in  the  summer  of  1839.  They  examined  the  schools  of 
Holland,  in  vvhich  they  observed  the  advantages  arisini;  from  the  pupil- 
teacher  system.  They  also  paid  attention  to  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  in  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  and  to  the  normal  schools 
conducted  in  Switzerland  on  the  system  of  Pestalozzi.  The  icoles  mhes 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  are  under  the  management  of  an  organization, 
the  chai*acter  of  which  is  almost  monastic.  The  Brothers,  though  not 
bound  by  a  vow,  devote  their  lives  under  a  rule  of  celibacy  to  the  education 
of  the  poor.  The  icole  mire  furnishes  them  with  a  residence  during  the 
discharge  of  their  active  duties,  and  with  an  asylum  in  sickness  and  old  age. 
The  novices  enter  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  assume  the  dt^s 
of  the  order,  and  commence  the  routine  of  its  observances.  As  they 
advance  in  age,  they  are  gradually  introduced  to  public  instruction  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  elder  brefthren ;  such  of  them  as  appear  not  to  be 
fitted  for  the  vocation,  leave  it,  but  those  who  remain  in  it  arrive  in  course 
of  time  at  the  full  rank  of  members  of  the  household  of  the  mother  school, 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  giving  elementary  instruction  to 
the  poor. 
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Sir  J.  K  Shnttleworth  and  Mr.  Tuffiiell  were  much  impressed  by  this 
institation,  but  they  appear  to  have  felt  that  a  more  useful  and  ayailable 
precedent  for  England  was  to  be  found  in  the  normal  school  of  Elruitzlingen 
in  Switzerland,  ^ts  peculiarity  was  that  all  its  arrangements  were  calcu- 
lated to  exercise  a  deep  and  permanent  inSuence  over  the  moral  character 
of  the  students.  They  were  constantly  impressed  not  only  by  the  express 
teaching,  but  by  all  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  establishment,  with 
the  feeung  that  they  were  to  keep  in  view  the  object  of  educating  poor 
children  to  be  contented  and  useful  in  their  own  sphere  of  life ;  and  that 
they  were  to  regard  this  duty  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and  self-sa6rifice,  and 
apart  fi*om  views  of  personal  advancement  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
the  pupils  were  accustomed  to  a  simple  mode  of  life,  and  to  hard  manual 
labour.  ''Their  food. was  of  the  coarsest  character,  consisting  chiefly  of 
vegetables,  soups,  and  very  brown  bread."  They  passed  a  great  part 
of  their  time  in  cultivating  the  land  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  did  all 
the  work  which  was  required  in  the  building  and  in*  the  garden. 

The  Battersea  Training  School  was  originally  established  on  this  model, 
in  a  manor  house  standing  in  a  large  garden  near  the  Thames.  Some 
of  the  pupils  were  taken  from  the  Norwood  School  of  Industry,  which  had 
been  established  some  time  before  for  the  education  of  pauper  and  criminal 
children,  and  a  certain  number  were  sent  by  private  patrons,  who  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  their  education.  No  part  of  the  traming  given  was  more 
carefully  attended  to  than  the  moral  discipline  of  the  students  in  humility 
and  self-denial,  as  acted  on  in  the  school  at  Eruitzlingen.  A  large  part 
of  every  day  was  employed  in  manual  labour  in  the  garden,  which  was 
brought  into  cultivation  by  the  students,  and,  with  me  exception  of  a 
matron  who  acted  as  cook,  no  servants  were  provided.  The  teachers 
assisted  personaUy  in  such  carpenters'  and  masons'  work  as  was  required  in 
the  building,  and  the  diet  was  studiously  simple,  being  provided  in  great 
part  by  the  cultivation  of  the  garden. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  views  upon  which  the  Battersea  Training  School 
was  founded  differed  much  from  those  which  inflaenced  the  subsequent 
training  schools. 

The  rtormal  School  in  the  Borough  Road,  connected  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  was  originally  instituted  on  a  very  small  scale 
by  Mr.  Lancaster  in  1805,  and  a  few  teachers  continued  to  be  trained 
there,  in  the  face  of  considerable  difficulties,  till  the  year  1842,  when  new 
normal  schools  were  completed  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  21,000^  The 
managers  did  not  attempt  to  keep  the  pupils  in  the  establishment  for  any 
considerable  time,  nor  did  they  subject  them  to  any  special  moral  training. 
Their  practice  was  to  select  as  their  pupils  ^*  only  Uiose  who  by  age  as  well 
as  by  character  might  be  ranked  among  persons  of  fixed  and  settled  reli- 
gious principles."  They  thus  assumed  mat  the  elements  of  the  students' ' 
characters,  which  they  looked  upon  as  most  important,  were  settled  before 
they  came  into  the  institution,  and  confined  their  attention  to  Aimishing 
them  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  special  knowledge  required  in  their 
future  profession.  For  this  purpose  they  usually  remained  in  the  training 
schools  for  periods  of  from  six  months  to  a  j^ear,  and  their  employme^ts 
during  that  period  were  almost  exclusively  mtellectual  and  exceedingl  v 
severe.  ^  They  had  no  industrial  training,  and  hardly  any  recreation,  their 
whole  time  being  divided  between  studv  and  the  practice  of  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school  (containing  650  children  in  average  attendance)  connected 
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with  the  establishment  The  sererity  of  the  coarse  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Fletcher:— '^^ Proper  exercise,  and  even  sleep,  are  by  many  of  them 
(the  stodents),  sacrificed  to  study,  to  an  extent  which  only  the  briefness  of 
the  coarse  renders  at  all  consistent  with  health.  ^^Ali  are  in  bed  by 
ten  oV.ock,  and  the  morning  bell  rings  at  six ;  bat  many  are  ap  at  four, 
and  two-thirds  at  five,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  more  time  ror  their  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  to  which  the  first  hour  and  a  half  of  the  ordinary  working 
day  is  devoted.  The  application  of  every  other  hour  of  the  day  is  truly 
described  in  the  table  aJready  given,  except  where  >' recreation '  is  men- 
tioned (i.  e.  twelve  to  two,  and  five  to  six,  including  dinner  and  tea) ;  for 
which  private  bnsinees  or  the  preparation  of  lessons  is,  in  fact,  generally 
f^bstituted." 

There  was  great  difficulty'  in  obtaining  suitable  candidates  for  such  a 
coarse  as  this,  which  could  be  beneficial  only  where  considerable  natural 
aptitude  for  the  profession  was  combined  with  great  zeaL  Most  of  the 
pupils,  on  their  entrance,  were  exceedingly  ignorant.  The  reading  of  a 
few  was  good,  and  all  read  with  fair  fluency,  though  seldom  with  correct- 
ness or  good  expression.  The  writing  of  about  half  was  good,  of  one- 
fourth  inferior,  and  of  the  remaining  one-fourth  very  d^cient.  The 
arithmetic  of  about  one-four  was  good  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions,  about  one- 
half  could  go  as  &r  as  compound  multiplication,  whilst  .the  remainder 
were  imorant  even  of  these  rules.  Most  of  them,  however,  had  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  Bible,  derived  principally  from  teaching  at 
Sunday  schools. 

These  two  schools  are  specially  important,  because,  though  placed  under 
different  circumstances,  and  conducted  on  different  systems,  they  each  had 
to  contend  with  the  same  difficulty.  This  difficulty  was  that  of  obtaining 
pupils  who  could,  by  the  end  of  their  course,  be  converted  into  nseial 
teachers.  If  they  were  chosen,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  instance  at 
Battersea,  at  an  early  age,  and  subjected  to  a  prolonged  course  of  instmo- 
tion,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  had  to  provide  for  a  large  expense,  and 
ultimately  produced  an  unsatisfactory  result,  as  the  length  of  the  scholastic 
training  prevented  the  pupils  from  acquiring  the  practical  experience  which 
was  essential  to  their  nsendness  as  teachers.  Their  time  had  been  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  its  communication.  The  expense 
of  the  Battersea  Training  School  when  it  was  full,  and  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  filling  it,  was  55L  per  annum  per  pupil,  of  which  25Z.  per  head 
per  annum  fell  upon  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,*  and  the  remainder 
on  the  patrons  of  the  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  who  were 
educated  there  were  found  by  experience  to  be  but  ill  fitted  for  any  of  the 
more  trying  and  conspicuous  of  the  positions  which  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  filL  Though  not  iU  adapted  to  small  rural  schook,  where  they 
might  be  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  clergyman,  and  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  few  of  the  temptations  of  life,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  unequal  to  "  the  responsibilities  of  a  large  town  or  village  school  in  a 
manufacturing  or  mining  district"  They  had  not,  and  the  training  which 
they  received  could  not  give  to  them,  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  or 
strength  of  character  to  deal  with  difficulties,  which  could  be  suoceasfully 

*  Sir  J.  E.  Shnttleworth  and  Mr.  Tofoell  expended  npon  thii  object  « about  7502.  a  year 
each."  Q.  2336-8.  Their  total  ezpeoditure  was  upwarda  of  6,000/.,  of  which  1,000/.  wag 
received  Irom  the  patrons  and  friends  of  pupils;  1,500/.  was  contributed  bj  their  own  private 
friends,  *<  with  unsolicited  confidence  and  generosi^I"  and  2,5001  bjr  themsdves.— Min., 
1S42-3,  p.  278. 
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met  only  by  masters  of  mature  age  and  experience.  Under  the  pressure 
of  these  considerations,  the  managers  of  tlie  Battersea  school  gradually 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  school  in  the  Borough  Road,  so  far  as  to. 
raise  the  age  of  students  from  fourteen  or  sixteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
years. 

This  change,  however,  was  surrounded  with,  difficulties  no  less  formidable. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  hard  to  meet  with  suitable  persons,  and  when  they 
were  found,  their  comparatively  advanced  age  made,  it  necessary  that  their 
stay  should  be  short;  and  as  tkey  came  to  the  school  in  a  most  nninstructed 
condition — ^hardly  able  to  read  and  write,  and  ^'  seldom  skilful  even  in  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic"— it  is  obvious  that  their  education  for  their 
profession  would,  at  best,  be  most  imperfect,  and  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  exercise  much  influence  on  their  moral  character ;  and,  secondly, 
the  expense  was  very  large,  and  being  incurred  rather  for  general  than  for 
local  purposes,  was  not  readily  supplied  by  local  contributionB. 

The  system  of  pupil-teachers  and  Queen's  scholars  was  intended  to  meet 
these  difficulties.  T^e  pupi^-teachers  produce  a  constant  supply  of  candir 
dates  for  tixe  Queen's  scnolarships,  whOst  the  scholarships  themselves,  and 
tiie  various  grants  made  to  training  schools,  provide  for  the  expense  of 
training  thenu  The  general  result  has  been  to  ensure  to  each  college  in 
respect  of  every  moderately  successfiil  student  an  annual  parent  of  48/L 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales  thirty-four  of  these  institutions,  of 
which  all  but  two  (Lichfield  and  Homerton)  are  imder  Government  inspeo- 
tion  and  receive  Government  assistance.  They  are  vested  in  trusteesi,  who 
hold  them  for  the  purpose  of  educating  teachers,  and  are  usually  connected 
with  central  religious  societies. 

They  resemble  each  other  closely  in  their  general  nature  and  constitu- 
tion. Their  officers  are^  for  the  most  part,  the  same,  namely,  a  principal, 
who  is  generally  a  minister  of  religion  of  the  denomination  witb  which,  the 
college  IS  connected ;  and  a  certain  number  of  tutors,  some  pf  whom  are 
lecturers  in  the  receipt  of  grants  of  100^  a  year  frpm  the  Government 
There  are  also  certificated  assistants,  who  are  schoolmasters  ljudding  certifi^ 
Gates  of  merit  ^*  The  services  which  they  are  intended  to  render  consist 
in  perfecting  the  students  by  examination,,  and  by  the  carefUl  xevisioai  of 
exercises  in  the  matter  of  their  oral  instruction." 

Practising  and  model  schools  are  elementary  scl^ools  attached  to  the 
training  coUeges ;  in  sqme  cases,  as  at  the  National  Society's  Training 
G>llege  at  BaUersea,  there  are  both.  t)ne,  at  least,  usually  is,  and  always 
ought  to  be,  attached  to  '(^ach  college.  The  object  of  the  practising  school 
is  to  give  the  students  practice  in  teaching  and  in  school  discipline.  The 
object  of  tiie  model  school  is  to  afibrd  them,  for  their  future  guidance,  a 
pattern  of  what  a  8cho9l  oucht  to  be.  The  teacher  of  the  practising  or 
model  school  is  an  officer  of  me  training  college,  and  is  called  the  ^'normal 
master."  It  is  his  special  duty  to  give  instruction  to  the  students  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  ,. 

The  local  and  denominational  distribution  of  the  training  colleges  under 
inspection  is  as  follows :— There  are  thirteen  Church  of  England  oolleges 
for  males.  Of  these,  three  are  in  or  near  London;  the  others  are  at 
Chester,  Durham,  Caernarvon,  Caermarthen,  Saltiey  near  Birmingham, 
Cnlham  near  0:drord»  Peterborough^  Chichester,  Winchester,  and  Exeter. 
Of  these,  Battersea,  St  Mark's,  and  Caermarthen  a^  the  property  of  the 
National  Socie^»    The  MetippoUtan  is  mainly^supported  oy  members  of 
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the  Church  of  England  Education  Society,  and  the  rest  are  connected  with 
various  diocesan  boards  of  education. 

There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  training  colle^  for  males  at  Hammer- 
smith, and  a  British  and  Foreign,  or  Non-Denommational  college  for  males 
at  Bangor. 

There  are  thirteen  training  colleges  for  females  only.  Of  these,  eleven 
are  connected  with  the  Church  of  England ;  two  of  which  are  in  Liondon, 
and  the  rest  are  at  Durham,  Warrington,  Derby,  Norwich,  Bishops  Stort- 
£>rd,  Brighton,  Salisbury,  Bristol,  and  Truro  respectively.  All  of  them 
are  connected  with  diocesan  boards,  except  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's 
Institution  in  Ora/s  Inn  Lane.  The  two  remaining  training  colleges  for 
females  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  are  situated,  one  at  Liverpool,  and  the 
other  at  St  Leonards-on-Sea. 

There  are  four  training  colleges  for  males  and  females  jointly.  The 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Institution  in  the  Borough  Road, 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  society,  is  undenominational ; 
a  college  at  Cheltenham,  and  anotiher  at  York,  each  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  a  college  in  the  Horseferry  Road,  Westminster, 
connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Committee  of  Education. 

The  total  average  number  of  students  in  these  institutions  was,  in  the 
year  1858 — ^In  colleges  for  males,  752;  in  colleges  for  females,  818  ;  in 
colleges  for  males  and  females,  496:  total,  2,065,— of  whom  1,676  were 
-Queen's  scholars.  The  largest  was  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society's  Insti- 
tution, which  contained  172  students.  Three  other  colleges  had  more  than 
100  students ;  one  had  90 ;  most  of  the  others  had  between  30  and  70 ;  and 
the  smallest,  the  Peterborough  college  for  males,  had  15. 

There  were  in  12  of  the  male  training  colleges  94  tutors  and  train- 
ingmasters.    The  highest  number  being  14  and  the  lowest  3. 

The  Government  contributes  lar^ly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  training 
colleges.  To  the  Church  of  Engluid  colleges  for  males  inspected  bv  the 
Rev.  B.  W.  Cowie,  in  the  year  1859,  it  contributed  76  per  cent  To  the 
Church  of  England  colleges  for  females,  inspected  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook, 
it  contributed  m  the  same  year  70*9  per  cent.  At  Cheltenham  the  contri- 
bution of  Oovemment  is  94  per  cent,  at  York  89,  and  at  Durham  80. 
The  aggr^ate  income  of  the  training  colleges,  in  1858,  was  94,734L,  of 
which  tne  sum  of  50,5182,,  or  53*3  per  cent,  was  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  1859,  the  proportion  supplied  by  Government  had  increased  to 
64*1  per  cent  The  total  expense  ot  building,  enlarging,  and  improving  27 
of  the  colleges  was  334,98U,  of  which  101,64R  was  derived  from  Grovem- 
ment,  and  233,339^  firom  other  sources. 

Such  is  a  ^neral  account  of  the  existing  training  colleges.  There  is  a 
considerable  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  courses  of  instruction  which  they 
give  to  their  students.  This  arises  firom  the  fact  that  the  committee  of 
council  prescribed  the  same  subjects  for  the  annual  examination  to  which 
all  the  students  in  all  the  colleges  are  subjected,  as  a  condition  of  the  grants 
earned  by,  the  colleges  on  their  account  A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of 
examination  was  first  printed  in  the  Minutes  for  1854-5,  having  been  pre- 

Eared  by  Mr.  Moselev,  by  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  council  It 
as  subseauently  undergone  revision,  principally  on  account  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  Dr.  Temple,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Moseley  in  the  oflSce  of  in- 
spector of  training  colleges  for  males. 

In  order  to  ex^ain  the  principles  on  which  die  syllabus  was  constructed, 
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it  IS  nee^aary  to  state  the  substance  of  Mr,  Moseley^s  views  as  to  the  edu- 
cation of  teajchers.  Thej  are  expressed  in  several  successive  reports 
between  1848  and  1855.     Their  general  character  is  as  follows:^ 

The  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  training  colleges  ought  to  he 
entirelj  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  instituted, 
and  for  which  the  State  supports  them,  that  of  forming  good  teachers  for 
elementary  schools.  This  is  to  b©  done  directly  by  training  the  students 
in  the  art  of  teaching  elementary  subjects.  It  is  to  be  done  indirectly  by 
enlarging,  strengthening,  and  storing  their  m^indsj  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  teach  with  intelligence,  force,  readiness  of  application,  and  fulness  of 
illufllration.  In  tlie  indirect  as  well  as  the  direct  training,  the  practical 
object  of  training  good  elementary  teachers  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view. 
The  public  money  is  not  voted  in  order  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
young  persons  a  sort  of  academical  education* 

Mr.  Moaeley  wished  to  attain  both  objects  by  one  process,  and  he  thought 
that  this  might  be  effected  by  teaching  in  the  training  colleges  what  may  be 
called  the  philosophy  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  t — 
•*  Reading,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  English  history,  and  geography,"  he 
Bays,  '-as  usually  treated  of  in  our  elementary  books,  and  taught  in  our  schools, 
»  •  *  •  are  mere  statements  of  facts  suggestive  of  few  or  no  conclusions, 
and  barren  of  interest  ;**  but  these  subjects  may  be  studied  in  such  a  way 
as  to  exercise  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind.  A  man,  tor  example,  who 
had  a  real  I  j  sound  and  deep  knowledge  of  English  history,  or  of  geography, 
would  be  able  to  select  for  the  instruction  of  very  ignorant  children  matter 
simple,  interesting,  and  important,  and  his  power  of  doing  so  would  be 
increased  by  the  depth  and  width  of  his  knowledge,  because  he  would  thua 
get  a  wider  field  for  the  selection  of  his  materials,  and  a  more  intelligent 
view  of  the  importance  and  connexion  of  different  events, 

Mr.  Moseley  also  wished  the  students  at  training  colleges  to  receive  a 
sort  of  instmctlon  which  would  enable  them  to  teach  in  the  elementary 
schools  subjects  which,  at  present,  seldom  find  a  place  there.  He  thought 
that  the  labouring  classes  ought  to  bo  educated  **  by  teaching  them  to  reason 
about  and  understand  things  connected  with  their  ordinary  pursuits," 
He  did  not  mean  by  this  that  they  ought  to  be  taught  in  school  to  conduct 
the  common  operations  of  domestic  lite*  '*  There  can,^*  he  said,  *  ■  be  Httl© 
advantage  in  teaching  children  rules  for  the  doing  of  common  things, 
issumea  to  be  better  than  those  which  of  their  own  account  they  will  here- 
after follow,  irrespective  of  the  reasons  of  such  rules.  Better  rules,  unsup- 
ported by  reasons,  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  discarded  by  them,  when  they 
come  to  find  them  opposed  to  ancient  practice  and  the  general  usage."  He 
appears  to  have  thought  that  tlie  scientific  princijJes  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  most  of  the  common  operations  of  life,  sJiould  be  so  instilled  into  their 
minds  as  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  reason  of  these  operations,  and 
to  take  pleasure  in  studying,  criticising,  and  improving  them  as  they  grew 
older.  As  a  step  in  this  direction,  fie  proposed  that  chemistry  should  ho 
taught  in  the  training  colleges,  believing  that  the  elementary  books  con- 
nected, with  it  could  "  be  thoroughly  mastered  in  elementary  schools  by 
boys  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen,  if  taught  by  a  master  who  himself 
noderstood  the  subject,  in  the  same  systematic  and  persevering  way  in 
which  Latin  is  taught  in  schools  of  a  higher  class," 

Thus  the  course  of  instruction  by  wliicb  Mr,  Moseley  wished  to  culti- 
vate the  minds  of  the  students  consisted  in  teaching  them  in  a  scientific 
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mfliimer^  '^fhe  Biib]ecfts  proiper  to  elemeatasff  mstrdctioii^''  under  which  he 
appears  to  hare  included  riding,  arithmetic,  En^ish  histoiy,  and  geo* 
graphj,  with  the  addition  of  chemistiy  or  acme  ower  physical  or  applied 
science. 

.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  these  acquirements  would  not  only  be  of 
little  service,  but  would  even  impair  the  eflScieuc^  of  the  students  as 
teachers,  mdess  they  were  accompanied  by  profioietKT^  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
In  the  absence  of  this  skill,  mere  knowledge  would  only  set  up  a  barrier 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupiL  '^  Eveir  man,"  he  observes,  **  must  be 
conscious  of  a  separation  made  between  himself  and  a  less  educated  man, 
a  separation  which  enlarges  at  each  step  of  his  intellectual  progress,  and 
which  is  widened  to  its  utmost  limits  when  the  relation  is  that  of  a  child  to 
its  teacher,  otherwise  highly  instructed,  but  who  knows  nothing  likely  to 
interest  the  child,  or  has  been  accustomed  to  study  nothing  in  the  light  in 
which  it  may  be  made  intelligible  to  it" 

Such,  as  we  collect  Ifrom  die  reports  of  several  years,  appears  to  have 
been  Mr.  Moseley's  theory,  as  to  the  course  of  mstruction  in  training 
colleges ;  but  in  reducing  it  to  practice,  many  modifications  were  necessary. 
There  were  difficulties  in  procuring  works  which  treated  elementary  sub- 
^ts  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  art  of  teaching  itself  was  little  understood 
in  England,  and,  above  all,  the  principals  of  the  training  colleges  and  their 
assistants,  who,  for  the  most,  had  been  educated  at  O^ord  or  Cambridge, 
were  commonly  not  prepared  to  teach  with  scientific  precision  any  subjects, 
except  classics  and  mathematics.  It  was  thus  impossible  that  Mr.  Moseley's 
view  should  be  carried  out  at  once,  or  that  anything  more  than  a  gradual 
approach  to  it  should  be  made.  To  use  his  own  langua^,  *^  The  trainii^ 
schools  were  compelled  to  use,  as  a  means  of  the  students  education,  8u<£ 
subjects  as  there  can  be  found  teachers  of.  The  result  we  seek  to  obtain 
must  be  placed  in  subordination  to  the  means,  and  thus  in  one  training 
school  classical  studies  must  continue  to  be  employed,  and  in  another 
mathematical,  for  forming  the  minds  of  schoolmasters  who  will  nevw  have 
to  give  instruction  either  in  classics  or  mathematics,  according  as  the 
officers  of  these  institutions  may  happen  to  have  been  educated  in  the  one 
or  the  other  umversify,  or  to  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  department  of 
study."  With  such  objects,  and  on  such  principles,  Mr.  Moseley  drew  up 
the  Gpvemment  syllabus.  Its  object  is  to  test  the  instruction  given  in  a 
large  number  of  mfierent  establishments,  to  each  of  which  the  ol^ervations 
just  quoted  apply  with  more  or  less  force.  It  therefore  allows  considerable 
latitude  in  the  subject  of  study  to  be  selected  for  the  students,  but  in  every 
training  college  which  r^ulates  its  course  of  instruction  bv  the  syllabus, 
the  main  features  of  Mr.  Moseley's  plan  must  be  preserved ;  ror  the  subjects 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  intended  to  form  the  mindis  of  the  students, 
the  other  intended  to  give  practical  skill  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  aa 
teachers.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult,  and  in  many  instances  impossible,  to 
make  these  two  divisions  of  the  course  fit  into  each  other  in  tne  manner 
proposed  by  Mr.  Moseley;  and  thus  there  must  always  be  a  risk  of  in- 
creasing the  separation  between  the  educated  teacher  and  the  imiorant 
child,  unless  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  the  more  technical  of  me  two 
branches  of  study  from  being  neglected  in  favour  of  the  other. 

The  syllabus,  however,  is  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  precautions  against 
this.    It  provides  for  a  two  years'  course ;  it  formerly  provided  for  a  course 
of  three  vears;  but  the  thivd  year  was  omitted  on  Dr.  Temple's  recom- 
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mendation,  as  it  was  found  that  the  stadents  of  tlie  third  year  were  not  the 
moat  vigorous,  but  the  feeblest  of  the  members-  It  liad  been  hoped  that 
they  might  ba  persooB  *'  ux  advance  of  the  rest  in  enterj^riso  of  character 
fthd  Id  attaiiimentis,*^  and  '*  fitted  for  8ome  special  and  important  work  of  the 
teacher." 

The  subjects  relied  npon  for  the  general  cultivation  of  the  students* 
mbda  are,  in  the  first  year,  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid,  algebra,  as 
far  as  quadratic  equations,  or,  instead,  that  part  of  tlie  Latin  grammar 
which  relates  to  accidencoj  concords,  genders  of  nouns,  perfect  tenses  and 
lupines  of  verbs. 

In  the  second  year  a  choice  is  given  between  five  subjects,  in  any  one^ 
but  in  no  more  than  one,  of  which  students  may  be  examined-  These 
subjects  are,  first.  Physical  Sciencef  which  includes  the  general  properties  of 
matter,  inorganic  chemistry,  with  the  rudiments  of  heat^  light,  electricity, 
ind  galvanism,  and  the  explanation  of  the  construction  and  use  of  common 
inatnunents,  such  as  an  air-pump,  a  thermometer,  a  barometer^  a  microscope 
(iimple  and  compound),  a  telescope »  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  galvanic 
battery*  Secondly,  Mechanka^  including  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the 
mo^t  common  modes  of  applying  them  i  the  accelerated  motion  of  gravity^ 
pendulums,  and  accelerated  force ;  and  questions  on  simple  mechanism 
occurring  in  machines  which  are  in  common  use  for  domestic,  agricultural, 
or  manufacturing  purposes.  Thirdly,  Mathematks^  including  the  sixth  book 
of  Euclid,  with  problems  in  the  first  four  books ;  the  subjects  which  follow 
quadratic  equations  in  Limd's  edition  of  Wood's  algebra;  trigonometry; 
solution  of  triangles,  use  of  the  tables,  use  of  levelling  and  survey mg 
instruments ;  practical  problems  of  trigonometry  and  surveying.  Fourthly, 
English  Literature^  which  includes  the  history  of  English  literature  from 
Chaucer  to  Milton^  with  the  addition  of  certain  specified  books,  passages 
60m  which  have  to  be  paraphrased  and  analyzed,  whilst  questions  are  set 
upon  the  style  and  subject-matter-  It  is  recommended  that  the  books 
sp^ifi^  should  be  read  through  with  the  students  in  short  portions^  as 
cxerdaes  in  language,  in  illustration  of  the  grammar  used  in  tlie  training 
school,  just  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  are  read  in  superior  public 
ichools.  Fifthly,  Latm^  which  includes  as  much  of  Yonge's  Eton  grammar 
as  wua  not  included  in  the  first^year  subjects,  and  the  translation  of  passages 
from  m.  specified  prose  and  poetical  Latin  author,  with  simple  grammatical 
questions  founded  on  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  of  tliese  five  subjects  one  only  is  to  be  taken 
up  by  each  student,  and  that  the  students  come  to  the  examination  from 
eighteen  different  coUe^es,  which  are  independent  institutions,  and  in  which 
courses  of  study  prevail,  ditiering,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
^llabns,  to  some  extent.  If,  therefore^  any  sort  of  instruction  calculated 
to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  students,  and  (in  Dr.  Temple's  words)  to 
"give  tliera  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  hard  work  of  the  brain*"  is  to  be 
acmutted  into  the  course,  it  seems  that  the  existing  syllabus  does  not  contain 
too  large  a  proportion  of  such  subjects.  The  number  of  alternative  subjects 
between  which  a  choice  is  offered  in  the  second  year  does  not  really  e3£teud 
the  range  of  study  of  individual  students.  It  is  intended  to  meet  the  cases 
of  different  training  colleges,  and  to  give  the  authorities  of  those  institu- 
tiooB  an  opportunity  of  dii*ecting  the  students  to  the  subjects  which  they 
may  consider  most  likely  to  fit  them  for  tlicir  future  career,  or  in  wlucli 
they  may  be  best  able  to  instruct  them*     llcference  to  the  scale  of  marks 
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will  show  that  care  is  taken  to  prevent  these  subjects  from  obtaining  nndoe 
importance  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  to  the  neglect  of  other  subjects 
more  directly  connected  with  school  management  The  minimum  nnmb^ 
of  marks  required  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  class  list  is  as  follows : — ^Third 
class,  first  year,  300 ;  second  year,  350.  Second  class,  first  year,  450 ; 
second  year,  500.  First  class,  nrst  year,  600 ;  second  year,  650.  Of  these, 
75  may  be  ob|ained  by  **  excellence  **  *  in  Euclid,  and  62  by  **  excellence  " 
in  algebra  or  Latin,  or  137  in  all,  which  is  less  than  half  the  number 
required  for  a  place  in  the  third  class.  '^  Excellence  **  in  the  second-year 
subject  which  may  be  selected  will  only  obtain  75  marks,  or  somewhat 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  number  required  for  a  place  in  the  third  class ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  first-class  certificate  may  be  obtained  by  a  candidate, 
who  being  perfect  in  the  elementary  subjects,  takes  up  none  of  the  higher 
ones  in  the  second  year.  Besides  this,  in  order  to  secure  a  really  vigorous 
study  of  the  subject  which  may  be  selected,  it  is  provided  that  no  marks  at 
all  will  be  allowed  for  papers  which  fall  below  the  standard  of  '^  fidr." 

We  think  that,  r^rd  being  had  to  these  considerations,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  wis  part  of  the  syllabus  is  too  ambitious,  or  that  it 
prescribes  subjects  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  elem^itary 
schools.  ' 

The  subjects  intended  to  increase  directly  the  professional  skill  of  the 
students  are  those  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  difier  only  in  the  degree  of  completeness  with  which  they 
are  taught  from  the  subjects  which  the  students  have  already  studied  during 
their  apprenticeship  as  pupil-teachers.  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  religious 
knowledge,  which  comprises  in  the  first  year  the  history,  chronology,  and 
geography  of  the  Bible,  with  the  text  of  some  one  gospel;  the  text  of  the 
Catechism,  and  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services  and  Litany,  and  the 
scriptural  authorities  on  which  thev  rest  In  the  second  year  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  one  of  the  epistles  are  added.  In  Church  history,  the 
outlines  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  general  Church  history  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  learnt  in  me  first,  and  the  history 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  second  year.  The  examination  in 
these  subjects  is  coni^ned  to  training  colleges  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  100  marks  are  assigned  to  them.  In  other  colleges  the 
students  are  credited,  without  examination,  with  a  number  of  marks  on 
account  of  religious  Imowledge,  proportional  to  those  which  they  obtain  in 
other  subjects.  That  is  to  say,  their  religious  knowledge  is  arbitrarily 
assumed  to  equal  their  secular  knowledge. 

The  second  subject  is  reading.  The  students  are  required  at  the  exami- 
nation to  read  aloud,  '^  with  a  (Ostinct  utterance,  with  due  attention  to  the 
punctuation,  and  with  a  just  expression,"  a  passage  frt)m  Warren's  Select 
JExtracte  from  Blachtones  Commentaries^  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Discourse  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  or  the  Spectator.  The  authorities  of  the  training 
colleges  are  advised,  in  a  note  to  the  prospectus,  to  cause  the  text-books 
to  be  read  through  in  short  portions,  like  the  classics  at  public  schools,  and 
to  question  the  students  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  portions  so  read.  The 
stuaents  are  also  examined  in  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  are  expected 
to  parse  and  to  paraphrase  passages  from  the  books  used  for  reading.  In 
the  second  year  they  are  required  to  paraphrase  and  to  analyze  a  passage 

♦  The  marki  are  either  for  "exoeUent,"  «good,"  "fiur,"  "moderate,"  or  « imperfect,* 
with  pioportioiiate  numerical  Talnei. 
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firom  works  named  beforehand  (io  1860  the  first  book  of  ParadisB  LoBtj 
and  Shakspeare's  play  of  Julius  CcBsar)^  and  to  answer  questions  as  to 
their  style  and  stiDJect^-matter.  Each  student  is  confined  to  one  of  the 
two. 

In  petiniansliip  the  students  are  required  iu  each  year  to  write  specimens 
of  the  text-hand  and  small-hand  used  in  setting  copies. 

In  arithmetic  Uiey  are  called  upon  in  the  first  year  to  prove  the  usual 
rules  from  first  principles,  to  compute,  and  to  make  (with  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles)  simple  calculations  in  mensuration.  In  the  second  year  they 
are  examined  in  the  use  of  logarithms^  compound  interest^  aud  annuitiesj 
and  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic. 

In  geography  they  are  required,  in  the  first  year,  to  describe  and  draw 
ihe  map  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  map  of  each  country 
in  Europe,  and  to  answer  general  questions  on  the  physical,  political,  and 
commercial  geography  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  the  second  year 
they  ai^  examined  in  the  physical,  political,  and  commercial  geography 
of  the  Britiah  empire*  and  in  elementary  propositious  in  geography  whicn 
depend  u[K>n  astronomy  for  explanation. 

In  history*  the  first-year  subject  is  the  outlines  of  English  history-  In 
the  second  year  a  paper  is  aet^  composed  of  fire  sections,  each  of  which 
contains  at  feast  five  questions.  The  sections  relate  to  periods  ending  with 
(I)  the  battle  of  Hastings,  (2)  the  battle  of  Boaworth,  (3)  the  death  of 
Charles  L,  (4)  tlie  death  of  Queen  Anne*  (5)  IS  15,  Each  student  is 
confined  to  some  one  section*  and  the  paper  is  so  set  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  answered  out  of  any  one  of  the  stndard  histories  of  England* 

In  each  year  there  is  an  examination  in  drawing,  and  also  m  vocal  music^ 
for  such  students  as  have  given  proofs  of  their  proficiency  in  those  arts. 

Besides  tliese  subjects  there  is  in  each  year  an  examination  in  school 
management  In  the  first  year  the  students  are  required  to  answer  in  writ- 
ing questions  as  to  the  expedients  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  instruction 
in  elementary  subjects*  and  to  draw  up  time-tables  for  use  in  schools  in 
given  circumstances.  In  the  second  year  the  student  has  to  teach  a  class 
in  the  presence  of  the  inspector,  and  to  answer  questions  in  writing  on  tlio 
methods  of  organizing  an  elementary  school,  the  mode  of  keeping  school 
rasters*  and  on  mom  discipline. 

The  syllabus  for  the  female  colleges  resembles  the  syllabus  for  the  male 
colleges,  but  its  subjects  are  fewer  and  easier.  None  of  the  subjects  noticed 
under  the  first  head  as  bein^  intended  for  the  general  refinement  of  the 
itudents'  minds  are  containea  in  it.  It  is  composed  exclusively  of  subjects 
tfti^ht  in  elementary  school s,  and  these  cond-year  papers  differ  from  those  of 
the  first  year  only  in  ditficulty.  The  subjects  ai*e  religious  knowledge,  writ- 
ing, English  language,  grammar,  and  literature^  including  the  classification 
and  inflection  of  words,  the  analysis  of  simple  sentences*  syntactical  parsinff, 
uid  paraphrases*  the  examples  being  taken  in  the  first  year  tVom  the  ^th 
hook  of  Cowper's  Ta&k^  or  firom  Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  Deserted  Villaffe ; 
and  iu  the  second  year  from  the  1st  book  of  Paradise  Lost^  or  the  1st  book 
of  the  Es^cursion*  Repetition  of  passages  from  those  books  is  also 
reqtured.  There  is  an  examination  in  school  management  similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  male  training  colleges,  and  a  similar  but 
less  extensive  examination  in  English  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 
Drawing  and  music  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  in  the  male  colleges. 
One  subject  is  peculiar  to  the  female  training  colleges^^domestic  economy, 
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The  same  paper  is  set  for  both  years,  but  answers  to  questions  on  the  first 
four  subjects  only  are  required  irom  the  students  of  the  first  year.  The 
subjects  are  clothing,  food,  cooking,  laundry,  the  duties  of  seryants,  house- 
hola  expenses  of  a  labouring  man  and  nis  fiimily,  sayings  banks,  the 
nature  of  interest,  and  practical  rules,  personal  and  domestic,  for  the 
preseryation  of  health.  Exercises  in  sewipg  .an4  cutting,  out  are  ^alsQ 
required  in  each  year. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  marks  allotted  to  proficiency  in  the  yarious 
subjects : — 


Ffnt  Tear. 


Gpod.t     FaQore. 


Second  Year. 


Good.t. 


Failnre, 


NoTw.-^*  The 
number  of  marks  required 
to  obtain  a  place  in  the 
CUmb  List  is  as  toOom  :~ 


Pint 
Tear. 


Arithmetic        ...       ...       ••• 

OnunmarandEnglishLAognage 
School  Mftnagement 

Heading 

Spelling 


Teachhig 


601 
40 


100 


Beporton 
Hiftorsr  ... 
Qeographj 
Drawing... 
Mnric     .•• 


60 
60 
60 
60 

60 

60 
60 
60 
50 


i- 


601 
40 


100 


Third  Oaas... 
Second  ClaM 
First  Claaa ... 


800 
450 
600 


350 
500 
650 


60 
60 
60 
60 

60 
100 
60 
60 
50 
50 


The  examination  held  in  accordance  with  this  syllabus  is  only  one  ele- 
ment towards  determining  the  rate  of  the  certificate  given  by  the  committee 
of  council.  The  certificate  is  not'finally  issued  till  the  teacher  has  been  in 
charge  of  an  elementary  school  for  two  fiiU  yciars,  and  its  rank  is  then 'fixed 
with  reference  to  the  practical  skill  shown  by  the  teacher  in  that  situation* 
It  is  to  be  observed^  howerer^  that  the  examination  alone  fixes  the  maxi- 
mum grade  of  the  certificate.  No  amount  of  skill  can  raise  l^e  certificate 
at  once  above  the  grade  obtained  in  the  examination^  though  the,  want  of  it 
may  reduce  it  to  any  extent 

The  training  colleges  ^ve  instruction  calculated  directly  to  increase  the 
practical  skill  of  the  students  in  school  management^  by  means  of  lectures 
on  the  art  of  teaching,  by  practising  schools,  and  model  schools.  Practising 
and  model  schools  are  elementary  schools  attached  to  the  training  college, 
the  latter  always  under  the  care  of  a  certificated  teacher,  called  the 
'*  normal  master,"  who  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  training  college,  and 
who  usually  gives  lectures  to  the  students  on  the  art  of  teaching.  Dr* 
Templets  experience  led  him  to  think  that  they  were  usually  too  ambitions ; 
that  the  lecturers  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of  attempting  to  deduce 

Eractical  rules  for  teaching  from  metaphysical  theories  about  we  nature  of 
nowledge  and  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  He  considered  the  principal 
immediate  value  of  the  lectures  to  be,  that  they  led  the  students  ta  think 
about  their  future  duties;  but  he  added  that  he  ^'was  repeatedly  told  by 

*  Excludes  candidatee  from  a  certificate,  and  canceliall  dalms  arising  cot  of  any  prevunis 
examination. 

t  "Excellent"  is  in  erery  case  25  per  cent  abore  "Good."  Between  <*Good'*  and 
<* Failure"  are  the  grades  of  ^'Fait/* «' McMlerate,"  and  <' Imperfect, "  with  proporttonate 
numerical  ralnes. 
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.  sclioolmastersy  that  they  had  never  fully  understood  the  normal  lectures  till 
they  began  to  work  in  schools  of  their  own,  and  that  their  old  notes  had 
then  become  of  the  greatest  value  in  guiding  all  their  labours," 

The  practising  sdiools  are  elementary  schools  in  which  the  students 
teach  ;  each  of  uiem  is  required  to  pass  a  certain  part  of  his  time  in  giving 
lessons.  The  model  schools  are  schools  which  are  supposed  to  be  models 
of  what  an  elementary  school  should  be.  To  some  of  the  training  colleges 
both  practising  and  model  schools  are  attached^  but  in  most  cases  one 
school  has  to  serve  both  purposes.  Dr.  Temple  justly  observes  that  prac- 
tising schools  can  hardly  ever  be  good  model  schools,  on  account  of  the 
constant  change  of  teachers,  which  greatly  interferes  with  the  progress  of 
the  pupils,  and  also  because  they  labour  under  precisely  the  opposite 
difficulty  to  that  which  usually  affects  elementary  schools.  In  most  cases 
there  are  too  few  teachers,  ui  practising  schools  there  are  too  many ;  and 
thus  the  students  have  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  expedients  of  which 
they  will  stand  in  need  in  their  future  occupation. 

It  appears  to  follow  that  practising  schools  are  open  to  two  serious  ob- 
jections. Anv  bad  habits  which  the  students  may  have  formed  in  the 
course  of  their  apprenticeship  are  likely  to  be  confirmed,  and  the  interests 
of  the  children  are  almost  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  instruction  of  tiie 
students.  Model  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  must  always  be  usefiil  in  pro*' 
portion  to  their  efficiency  and  the  goodness  of  their  arrangements. 

It  is  important  that  where  there  are  practising  schools  they  should  be 
attached  to  the  training  college.  In  some  cases  the  students  are  sent  to 
practise  teaching  at  a  neighbouring  elementary  school  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  training  college.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  teaching  at 
the  elementary  school  suffers,  and^  as  its  principal  teacher  is  independent  of 
the  training  college,  there  is  no  security  for  tne  proper  instruction  of  the 
students. 

In  addition  to  these,  which  are  the  ordinary  means  of  instructing  the 
studeiits  in  the  art  of  teaching,  there  are  in  many  of  the  colleges  what  are 
called  **  practising  or  criticism  lessons,"  in  which  the  students  Jbave  to  give 
lessons  to  a  class  of  children  in  the  presence  of  the  normal  master  and  the  ^ 
other  students.  After  the  lesson  has  lasted  twentv  minutes  the  children 
are  withdrawn,  and  the  normal  master  criticises  the  lesson  before  all  the 
students,  and  points  out  in  detail  its  observance  or  neglect  of  the  rules  of 
good  teaching.  "  This  exercise,"  says  Dr.  Temple,  "  when  well  managed, 
IS  one  of  the  most  effectual  that  can  be  devised." 

In  training  colleges  for  females  the  practical  instruction  in  the  art  of 
teaching  is  similar  to  that  which  is  given  in  training  schools  for  males, 
though  with  some  differences.  Mr.  Cook,  the  inspector  of  Church  of 
England  female  training  colleges,  describes  it  as  follows  :— 

**  The  quantity  of  time  which  ought  to  be  emploved  in  learning  the  art 
and  practice  of  teaching  will  be  better  estimated  by  reference  to  the  sys- 
tem now  adopted  with  more  or  less  completeness  in  all  the  female  training 
colleges. 

*'  1.  Each  student  is  made  to  observe  an  entire  course  of  lessons  in  every 
elementary  subject.  She  takes  notes  of  all  that  she  observes.  She  has  to 
state  how  far  the  method  of  teaching  agrees  with  that  which  she  has 
learned  as  pupil-teacher,  or  in  what  respects  it  may  differ  from  it.  The 
reason  why  any  special  method  is  adopted  is  carefully  explained  by  the 
lecturer  or  professor  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  practising 
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schools;  This  course  occupies  a  considerable  time;  not  less  than  three 
months^  and,  indeed,  ordinarilj  six  months,  when  it  is  thoroughly  done. 
The  entire  value  of  the  course  depends  upon  the  care,  the  thoughtftd 
earnestness  of  the  student  and  her  instructor.  If  her  mind  has  another 
object,  little  or  no  impression  is  made,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  such 
an  allotment  of  time  is  seriously  attempted  in  colleges  where  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  train  one  year  students. 

*'  2.  Every  student  having  thus  learned  the  system  to  be  pursued  conducts 
a  series  of  classes  through  an  entire  course  of  instruction  in  each  elementary 
subject  Where  the  teacher  of  method  does  the  work  efficiently,  it  implies 
all  the  following  processes : — ^The  student  must  give  in  a  written  account  of 
what  she  intends  to  do  each  day ;  she  must  previously  be  well  informed  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  class,  the  age,  character,  and  attainments  of  the 
children  ;  while  she  gives  the  lessons  she  must  be  watched  constantly  by  a 
junior  student  occupied  in  taking  notes,  and  she  ought  to  be,  and  generaUy 
is,  superintended  at  intervals  by  the  teacher  of  method.  After  Sie  lesson 
she  must  be  criticised,  her  mistakes  must  be  corrected,  and  she  must  be 
made  to  feel  exactly  in  what  respects  she  has  satisfied  or  fallen  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  institution.  All  this  requires  much  time,  much  patiei\ce ; 
and  it  certainly  will  not  be  done  unless  all  parties  concerned  are  equally 
convinced  of  the  practical  and  paramount  importance  of  professional  training." 

Such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  course  of  instruction  both  in  reference 
to  the  Government  examination  and  in  reference  to  practical  skill  in  teaching 
given  in  the  training  colleges. 

But  we  feel  bound  to  state  that  the  omission  of  one  subject  from  the 
syllabus  and  from  the  examination  papers  has  left  on  our  minds  a  painftd 
impression.  Next  to  religion,  the  knowledge  most  important  to  a  labouring 
man  is  that  of  the  causes  which  regulate  the  amount  of  his  wages,  the  hours 
of  his  work,  the  regularity  of  his  employment,  and  the  prices  of  what  he 
consumes.  The  want  of  such  knowledge  leads  him  constantly  into  error 
and  violence  destructive  to  himself  and  to  nis  family,  oppressive  to  his  fellow 
workmen,  ruinous  to  his  employers,  and  mischievous  to  society.  Of  the 
elements  of  such  knowledge  we  see  no  traces  in  the  syllabus,  except  the 
words  '* savings  banks  ana  the  nature  of  interest*'  in  the  female  syllabus. 
If  some  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  the  geography  of  Palestine,  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Kin^  of  Israel,  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  or  tfie  heresies  in  the  early 
Church,  were  given  to  political  economy,  much  valuable  instruction  might 
be  acquired,  and  little  tnat  is  worth  having  would  be  lost 

In  tne  preceding  pages  reference  has  been  made  more  frequently  to  training 
colleges  connected  wiUi  the  Church  of  England  than  to  those  of  other  deno- 
minations, because  they  are  the  only  class  which  is  sufficiently  numerous  to 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  any  one  inspector,  and  to  include  a  number  of 
different  specimens  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  genenBd  conclusions.    It 
was,  moreover,  from  the  experience  acquired  in  inspecting  them  that  Mr. 
Moseley  deduced  the  principles  on  which  the  present  coprse  of  examination 
was  framed.  ^  The  inspection  of  the  c^er  trainmg  colleges  forms  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  inspectors  connected  with  the  denominations  to  which  they 
belong ;  their  reports  for  the  most  part  consist  of  accounts  of  the  state  of  the 
individual  institutions,  and  of  the  proficiency  which  the  students  have  from 
time  to  time  exhibited  in  particular  subjects.    There  are,  however,  some 
differences  of  principle  in  the  manner  in  which  these  establishments  are 
.fiondocted,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  notice. 
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In  the  Wesleyan  Traming  College  the  religions  character  of  the  students 
b  made  a  subject  of  special  attention. 

The  Roman  Catholic  training  colleges  have  also  methods  peculiar  to 
themselyes  for  forming  the  character  of  the  students,  especiall^r  of  the  female 
students,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  become  members  of  religious  commu- 
nities. These  methods  are  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  are  rather  alluded  to 
than  described  by  Mr.  Marshall,  tne  Inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  Schools. 

Such  is  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  training  colleges  considered 
in  reference  to  its  two  principal  objects :  preparation  for  the  annual  Govern- 
ment examination,  and  the  acquisition  of  practical  skill  in  teaching. 

An  opinion  appears  to  prevail  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  course 
of  teaching  in  the  training  colleges  is  framed  are  unsound.  This  is  based  ' 
upon  a  general  impression,  whicn  appears  to  us  to  be  founded  on  fact,  that 
the  teachers  do  not  in  fact  teach  as  well  as  they  should.  Other  causes 
account  for  this  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the 
training  colleges  must  have  something  to  do  with  it 

The  objections  taken  to  the  course  of  instruction  are  that  the  standard 
which  the  Government  system  sets  up  is  higher  than  is  requisite  for  the 
teachers  of  elementary  schools;  that  the  education  which  the  students 
receive  tends  to  make  them  conceited  and  showy,  and  that  the  instruction 

?'ven  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  mere  exercises  of  verbal  memory, 
hese  objections  are  often  summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  the  students  are 
instructed,  not  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  in  matters  which,  whether 
important  or  not,  are  not  essential  to  it 

We  have  already  affirmed  the  principle  that  the  success  of  the  training 
colleges  ought  to  be  estimated  exclusively  by  the  degree  in  which  they 
succeed  in  producing  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  skilled  in  their  proper 
calling ;  but  in  order  to  estimate  fairly  their  success  in  this,  it  is  important 
to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  the  art  of  teaching. 

It  contains  two  distinct  branches ;  the  one  entirely  technical  and  matter 
of  practical  arrangement  and  detail,  the  other  more  important,  and  less 
demiite.  The  first  branch  of  the  art  of  teaching  consists  of  everything  that 
refers  to  the  organization  of  a  school,  such  as  the  arrangement  of  benches, 
the  size  of  classes,  the  construction  of  time-tables,  by  which  different  lessons 
are  appointed  to  follow  each  other  in  such  an  order  as  to  economize  the  time 
of  the  scholars  and  the  trouble  of  the  teacher,  by  keeping  of  registers,  and 
other  matters  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  important  to  the  practical  efficiency 
of  a  schooL  Instruction  in  them  is  rather  a  matter  of  routine  than  a  study 
which  can  produce  much  mental  effect 

The  second  branch  of  the  art  of  teaching  has  reference  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  teacher  imparts  knowledge  to  the  pupils.  It  consists  in  skill  in 
simplifying  Hie  matter  of  instruction,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  minds  of  the 
children,  in  placing  it  before  their  minds  when  so  simplified,  and  in  fixing 
their  attention  upon  it,  and  in  ascertaining  that  they  have  actually  mas- 
tered it 

Of  these  two  branches  of  the  art  of  teaching  both  are  necessary,  but  each 
is  not  equally  capable  of  bejng  taught  The  first,  of  course,  mav  be  taught 
like  any  other  definite  process,  such,  for  example,  as  military  cuill,  or  the 
mode  of  working  sums  according  to  definite  rules,  but  it  is  a  process  which, 
however  necessary  to  a  teacher,  can  be  leamt  at  an  elementary  school  as 
well  as  at  a  training  college.  If  this  were  the  principal  thing  required  of 
teachers  of  elementary  schoolsi,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
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support  training  colleges^  and  to  maintain  students  in  them,  for  the  sake  of 
learning  it.  Under  the  present  system  as  much  instruction  is  given  on  this 
subject  as  is  required,  by  persons  who  are  already  familiar,  from  five  years* 
experience  as  pupil-teachers,  with  the  details  of  school  management  And 
after  this  instruction  has  been  received,  sufficient  time  remains  for  other 
studies. 

The  objection  under  consideration  must,  then,  refer  to  the  second  branch 
of  the  "art  of  teaching,**  that,  namely,  which  consists  of  skill  in  bringing 
children  to  attend  to  and  to  understand  the  instruction  afforded  to  thenu 
This  is  not,  like  the  first,  a  matter  of  definite  rule.  No  precise  instructions 
can  be  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished;  skill  in  it 
is  derived  partly  firom  practice,  partly  from  natural  taste  and  fitness  for  that 
occupation,  together  with  sjrmpathy  for  children,  but  these  being  equal,  it 
depends  upop  general  intelligence  and  refinement  of  mind.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  teaching  children  ts  to  put  before  them  what  they  are  required 
to  learn  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  lively  manner.  Simplicity,  clearness,  and 
liveliness  depend  partly  upon  fulness,  but  to  a  greater  extent  upon  general 
cultivation  of  mind.  A  person  who  has  been  accustomed  through  life  to 
refined  and  intelligent  society  will  express  himself  with  creator  simplicity 
and  liveliness  than  another  possessed  of  equal  natural  abilities  and  equal 
acquired  information  who  has  had  fewer  social  advantages.  It  is  matter  of 
constant  observation  that  when  persons  of  superior  social  station  take  part 
in  elementary  education  they  have  a  great  advantage  over  all  other  teachers, 
if  they  are  possessed  of  sense  and  jud^ent  The  importance  of  the 
influence  of  clergymen  and  their  wives  m  parish  schools  is  well  known. 
Ladies  are  admirable  teachers  for  evening  schools,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  the 
inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  speaks  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  praise, 
coloured,  perhaps,  by  a  pardonable  exaggeration,  but  obviousljr  called  out  by 
a  real  object,  of  the  advantages  which  schools  of  this  denomination  derive 
from  the  female  teachers,  who  are  of  higher  social  rank  than  common 
schoolmistresses,  and  who  enter  upon  their  duties  from  religious  and 
charitable  motives. 

The  faults  which  are  usually,  though  somewhat  vaguely,  ascribed  to 
certificated  teachers,  and  which  are  supposed  to  arise  fi^m  too  high  a 
training,  are,  in  fact,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  opposite  cause.  They  arise,  not 
from  over  refinement,  but  from  vulgarity.  The  use  of  ambitious  language, 
vain  display  of  knowledge,  the  overlooking  what  is  essential  and  elementary, 
a  failure  to  see  what  it  really  is  which  perplexes  a  child,  are  the  faults 
which  an  educated  person  avoids,  and  into  which  an  uneducated  person 
falls.  In  so  far  as  the  trained  teachers  are  justly  chargeable  with  these 
defects,  it  is  because  their  training  is  defective,  not  because  it  is  excessive. 
They  are  not  the  faults  of  persons  who  have  enjoyed  firreater  social 
advantages.  So  far  as  they  are  connected  with  training,  uiey  are  to  be 
attribute  to  its  insufficiency.  So  far  as  it  goes,  training  is  usefril.  Trained 
teachers  may  be  vain  or  conceited,  but  the  absence  of  training  shows  itself 
in  confusion,  obscurity,  and  an  unintelligent  adherence  to  rules  of  which  the 
principles  are  unknown.  The  effect  of  discontinuing  the  efforts  made  by 
the  training  colleges  to  raise  the  general  mental  level  of  the  students,  and  to 
excite  the  higher  powers  of  their  minds,  would  not  be  to  make  them  simpler 
and  more  practical,  but  to  leave  them  in  the  state  of  helplessness  and 
conceit  which  is  natural  to  a  person  who  has  learned  routine  and  nothing 
else,  and  never  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  existence  of  a  higher  standard 
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than  his  own.  If  it  were  possible  to  take  the  stadents  from  a  different  class 
of  life,  or  to  submit  them  to  a  longer  course  of  instruction,  embracing  fewer 
subjects,  but  acquainting  them  more  deeply  with  those  selected,  they  would 
probably  acquire  greater  clearness  of  mind,  and  liveliness  of  expression,  and 
would  so  be  better  fitted  for  teaching.  This  is  Dr.  Temple's  opinion. 
"  I  think,**  he  says,  "  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  you  cx>uld  get  school- 
masters with  less  knowledge  and  more  education,  which  is  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  people  who  ask  for  what  thej  call  a  lower  standard,  but  it  really 
is  a  much  higner  standard."  To  obtam  this  higher  standard  by  the  means 
thus  indicated  is,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  question.  The  expense  would 
be  too  great,  even  if  the  persons  were  to  be  found,  but  the  trainmg  given  in 
the  training  colleges  is  a  step  in  the  direction  desired. 

The  defects  of  the  trained  teadiers  in  so  far  as  they  can  fairly  be  con- 
nected with  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  tituning  colleges,  appear  to 
result  not  from  the  fact  that  the  syllabus  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
difficult  subjects,  but  from  the  mode  in  which,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
syllabus,  all  the  subjects  are  taught,  and  from  the  amount  of  detailed 
information  relating  to  elementary  subjects  which  the  students  are  expected 
to  acquire.  The  preparation  of  the  syllabus  must  always  form  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Central  Office,  which  will  naturallv  have  regard  m  the  dis- 
charge of  that  duty  to  the  experience,  to  the  wishes,  and  to  the  resources  of 
ihe  authorities  of  Uie  training  colleges.  We  do  not  therefore  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  recommend  a  new  syllabus,  but  we  think  it  desirable  to 
express  our  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  syllabus 
should  be  framed,  and  with  reference  to .  which,  modifications  of  it  should 
from  time  to  time  be  made. 

The  daiy  which  the  trained  teachers  have  to  perform  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  their  calling  consists  in  preparing  the  children  of  the  poor  for 
their  future  life  by  appropriate  religious  and  moral  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline, by  teaching  them  to  write,  to  read  their  own  language  with  interest^ 
and  with  an  intelligent  perception  of  its  meaning,  and  to  perform  common 
arithmetical  operations.  It  is  only  exceptionally  that  some  of  them  will 
have  to  give,  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  such  instruction  as  the  more 
advanced  age  of  their  pupils  and  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  may 
fit  them  to  receive. 

We  agree  in  Mr.  Moseley's  opinion,  that  even  when  the  instruction  to  be 
given  is  elementary,  considerable  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
required.  We  also  agree  in  his  opinion,  that  this  makes  it  desirable  that 
subjects  calculated  to  rouse  the  intelligence  of  the  students  should  be 
introduced  into  the  course  of  study  at  the  training  colleges :  and  we  think 
that  the  plan  of  appointing  alternative  subjects  so  as  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  different  institutions  and  the  aptitudes  of  different  students, 
is  a  good  one ;  and  we  approve  of  the  rule  which  confines  each  student 
to  one  subject  So  far  we  appr9ve  of  the  existing  syllabus;  but  we 
think  that  the  subject  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  mental 
powers  of  the  students,  whatever  that  subject  may  be,  can  hardly  be 
studied  with  profit,  unless  it  is  studied  continuously  and  progressively 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  two  years  of  which  the  course  consists. 
It  appears,  that  in  Church  of  England  training  colleges,  physical  science  or 
mathematics  is  usually  select^  from  the  five  alternative  subjects  in  the 
second  year.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  much  mental  benefit  is  likely  to 
be  derived  from  either  of  these  studies,  unless  time  is  given  to  them  enough. 
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to  enable  the  stadent  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  some  of  thrir  more 
important  principles ;  and  considering  tne  great  number  of  other  subjects 
embraced  m  the  course^  we  think  it  unlikely  that  this  should  be  done  in  that 
part  of  the  second  year  which  is  not  occupied  bj  other  matters. 

We  also  think  that  the  present  list  of  altematiye  subjects  omits  some 
which  are  so  important  that  the  question  whether  they  sihonld  not  be  made 
compulsory  in  all  cases,  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  some  of  what  we  have 
described  as  the  elementary  subjects,  well  deserves  the  attentive  consideration 
of  the  framers  of  the  syllabus.  These  are  the  nrinciples  of  physiology  in 
so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  explain  the  rules  wnich  affect  the  preservation 
of  health,  and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  principles  which  r^ulate 
employment,  wages,  and  expenditure.  Some  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is 
already  required  of  female  candidates  for  certificates.  They  are  exammed 
in  the  fiirst  year  upon  domestic  economy,  under  which  head  questions  are 
asked  as  to  clothing,  food,  cooking,  and  washing ;  and  in  the  second  year, 
upon  the  duties  of  servants,  the  domestic  expenses  of  labouring  men  and 
their  families,  savings  banks,  the  nature  of  interest,  and  practical  rules,  per- 
sonal and  domestic,  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  male  students  also  should  not  be 
instructed  in  similar  subjects ;  not  only  are  they  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance,  but  they  are  calculated  to  exercise  the  mental  faculties ;  and  * 
their  results  may  be  thrown  into  shapes  readily  intelligible  to  children,  and 
illustrated  by  practical  applications  deeply  interesting  to  them. 

The  manner  in  whicn  the  teaching  of  elementary  subjects,  religious 
knowledge,  English  history,  and  geography  is  conducted  is,  however,  open 
to  grave  objection.  These  subjects,  or  some  of  them,  are  probably  indis- 
pensable, but  the  teaching  of  all  of  them  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
exercise  of  verbal  memory,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  to  show  that,  in 
point  of  fact  it  does  so,  and  that  this  is  atten(fed  with  bad  results  on  the 
minds  of  the  students. 

The  character  of  the  examination  papers  issued  to  the  students  to  some 
extent  confirms  this  evidence. 

We  have  examined  a  set  of  these  papers  issued  for  females  in  1857,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  they  should  appear  liable  to  the  charge  of  too 
great  difficulty,  when  looked  at  by  persons  not  practically  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  teaching  in  ^ood  elementary  schools,  and  not  aware  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  young  women  are  called  on  to  answer  them* 
Such  persons  are  apt  to  try  them  by  the  test,  whether  they  themselves, 
unprepared,  could  answer  them.  We  believe  that  in  practice  this  objection 
of  too  great  difficulty  is  not  found  to  exist  There  are  on  an  average  four 
sections  in  these  papers,  each  of  which  contains,  at  least,  three  anestions;  the 
candidates  are  allowed  to  answer  only  one  in  each  section,  ana  three  hours 
are  allowed  for  tiie  paper.  The  candidates  have  been  previously  trained  to 
answer  similar. questions,  and  prepared  in  the  subject  matters,  out  of  which 
they  arise ;  so  that  it  seldom  happens  that  any  one  is  unable  to  select 
some  of  them,  as  to  which  she  has  the  necessary  amount  of  information. 
Upon  the  question  of  difficulty,  we  should  certainly  be  slow  to  intimate  any 
opinion  which  might  interfere  with  the  discretion  of  those  who  have  far 
better  means  than  we  have  of  estimating  the  presumable  capacity  and 
acquirements  of  the  candidates;  especially  remembering  that  these  are 
questions  put  to  those  who  are  passing  into  the  office  of  teachers,  and  who 
ought  to  Dossess  more  and  more  varied  knowledge  than  they  will  be  called 
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on  actnally  to  impart  to  their  pupils ;  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  to 
students  who  have  studied  the  subjects  placed  before  them  with  minute  care, 
an  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  have  done  so. 

But  although  we  do  not  acauiesce  in  the  justice  of  this  charge,  we  cannot 
conceal  our  opinion,  judging  from  the  specimen  above  alluded  to,  that  in  the 
character  of  the  questions  in  every  section  there  is  too  much  of  minuteness ; 
too  much  which  appeals  to  mere  verbal  recollection,  and  too  little  attention 
to  the  real  importance  of  the  subject  matters  inauired  into.  We  think  that 
in  the  questions,  whether  on  Holy  Scripture  ana  matters  connected  directly 
with  religion,  or  on  history,  geography,  or  grammar,  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  addressed  to  persons  who  are  to  be  appointed  to 
no  higher  office  than  that  of  teachers  of  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 
'  Mere  '*  cram"  is  not  onlv  useless  in  itself,  but  injurious  in  its  effect  upon 
the  mind.  It  overloads  and  weakens  the  memory,  which  in  adults  ceases  to 
be  mechanical,  and  can  be  strengthened  only  by  imparting  habits  of  method 
and  arrangement.  But,  what  is  much  worse,  it  destroys  the  intellectual 
appetite,  and  makes  knowledge  an  object  of  disgust 

In  regard  to  music,  and  the  teaching  of  singmgin  the  training  colleges, 
we  have  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  iVesley,  the  organist,  of 
Winchester,  which  we  think  important  .  He  is  of  opinion  that  much 
advantage  would  arise  from  a  different  mode  of  examining  the  pupils 
being  adopted,  instead  of  that  at  present  practised: — 

"  The  course,  he  says,  now  pursued  is  to  require  written  answers  to  a  series  of  qupstions  on 
the  theory  of  music,  and  the  consequence  is,  in  many  instances  at  least,  that  in  order  to 
succeed  at  the  examinations,  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  slight  and  neglect  the  far  more  useful 
attainment  of  practical  performance.  So  little  has  thorough  bass  and  the  theory  of  composition 
to  do  with  practical  performance,  either  Tocal  or  instrumental,  that  it  is  well  known  most  of 
the  great  performers  and  singers  do  not  study  theory  at  all,  know  nothing  about  it,  and  are 
nerer  called  upon  to  practise  it  in  any  way.  Now,  considering  what  are  the  real  objects  of 
the  Council  with  respect  to  music,  it  seems  obyious  that  the  ready  mode  of  directing  the 
course  of  both  pupils  and  masters  aright  is  to  institute  a  personal  hearing  of  all  pupils,  as 
then  their  first  object  will  be  to  attain  that  proficiency  which  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Council 
to  promote.  Of  course,  in  thus  alluding  to  the  theory  of  composition  and  thorough  bass,  I  do 
not  mean  that  pupils  should  sing  without  understanding  the  rudiments  or  principlei  of 
notation.  These  they  should  understand  thoroughly.  They  are  sufficiently  taught  in  the 
Tanons  musical  works  nuide  use  of  by  tocrI  students.  It  has  been  obseryed  that  such 
objections  to  the  mode  of  examination  now  practised  seem  obviated  by  requiring  all  students, 
before  th^  are  allowed  to  take  the  examination  papers,  to  produce  a  ctrtiflcate  i^m  their 
master,  or  the  principal,  of  their  ability  to  sing  or  play  on  a  musical  instrument.  To  this  it 
may  be  objected,  that  a  principal  or  master,  by  preventing  the  pupils  taking  the  examination 
papers,  in  fiust,  gives  evidence  in  his  own  disfavour.  He  is  showing  that  his  pupils  are  unfitted 
for  their  dutieSy  and  that  they  have  made  no  proper  progress.  To  *  sing  or  play  on  a  musical 
iostrament '  is  so  yague  an  expression  that  it  may  admit  pupils  of  only  the  least  amount  of 
ability,  and  these  may,  perhaps,  acquire  a  high  position  at  the  examination,  from  their  having 
devoted  their  time  to  thorough  bass  and  theoiy.'' 

Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  in 
the  training  colleges,  we  proceed  to  describe  its  results. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  these  results,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
whffi,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that*  the  teaching 
shiJl  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  to  cive  them 
practical  skill  in  their  calling;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  mat  it  will 
actually  produce  that  effect  m  all  cases,  or  that  it  will  not  fail  to  produce  it 
in  many.  It  is  still  more  unreasonable  to  expect  that  every,  or  even  any, 
trained  teacher  will  be  fitted  to  stand  in  a  sort  of  parental  relation  to  some 
fifty  or  sixty  children,  so  that  their  attendance  in  the  school  will  secure  to 
them  not  merely  certain  specific  attainmentSj  but  a  considerable  share  of 
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the  intelligence  and  refinement  which  belong  to  children  bronght  up  by 
educated  parents.  Yet  this  is  the^sort  of  effect  which  some  persons  appear 
to  expect  elementary  schools  to  produce  on  their  pupils^  and  which  the 
training  colleges  are  supposed  to  be  bound  to  enable  their  own  students  to 
produce*  It  is  also  a  common  mistake  to  forget  that  the  students^  on  leaving 
the  training  colleges^  are  only  beginning  their  profession^  and  that  thorough 
skill  in  any  calling  can  be  obtained  only  by  practice.  A  training  college 
can  be  expected  to  give  its  pupils  only  the  power  of  learning  their  ousiness. 
It  cannot  give  actuS  proficiency  in  it 

Taking  this  view«oi  the  expectations  which  may  reasonably  be  entertained 
resecting  the  training  colleges^  the  evidence  as  to  their  condition,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  evidence  as  to  the  trained  teachers  actually  in  charge  of 
schools,  appears  to  us  to  prove  that  the  training  given  is,  on  the  whole, 
sound,  though  there  are  several  drawbacks  to  its  vsSue. 

The  witnesses  whom  we  examined  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
training  colleges  for  males  were,  besides  Mr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Temple,  Mr. 
Clark,  the  principal  of  the  Battersea  Training  College,  Mr.  Scotl^  the 
principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Training  College,  and  Mr.  Unwin,  the  principal 
of  the  Homerton  Training  College. 

In  answer  to  a  question  whether  it  is  sufficiently  kept  before  the  eyes 
of  the  students  that  they  are  to  be  schoolmasters,  and  nothing  else.  Dr. 
Temple  said,  **  It  is  so  perpetually  dinned  into  their  ears  that  they  can 
hardly  forget  it;"  he  added  "I  have  myself,  before  now,  recommended 
changes  rather  in  that  direction,  bfit  I  think  now  it  would  be  a  great 
mistiJce  to  sacrifice  the  thorough  instruction  of  the  students  to  any  greater 
amount  of  practice  in  their  profession." 

Dr.  Temple  was  examined  at  some  length  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
students  really  learn  the  subjects  contain^  in  the  syllabus..  He  said  that 
one-tenth  do  them  really  well,  but  that  they  all  show  a  want  of  command 
over  their  knowledge,  that  the  pressure  of  tne  curriculum  upon  them  is  so 
great  that  they  have  no  time  for  anything  else,  but  that  though  this  produces 
m  some  respects  a  bad  effect  on  the  mind,  ^^  it  is  for  the  present  a  necessary 
evil.  It  is  your  only  chance  in  the  life  of  those  men  to  give  them  a  thorough 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  work  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  really  necessary 
for  their  profession  afterwards." 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Robinson's  statement  is  valuable  in  con- 
sequence not  only  of  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the  writer,  but 
because  his  sympathies  are  in  favour  of  the  pupils  whom  he  trains,  and  of 
the  system  which  he  himself  administers : — 

"I  belieTe,"  he  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  paper,  "  that  the  trained  teachers  are  in  the 
V  main  a  yaloable  and  right-minded  body,  and  that  the  improvement  of  training  colleges  has  at 

least  kept  pace  with  tbe  increased  grants  to  them.  Students  in  training  colleges  are  all  yomig 
men.  Tbey,  therefore,  like  other  students,  hare  the  impnlsiveness,  the  thoughtlessness,  the 
passions  of  young  meu.  Again,  they  are  mostly  selected  from  a  class  which  has  been  very 
little  in  contact  with  refinement  or  self-control,  or  delicate  appreciation  of  what  is  eleyated 
and  honourable.  MoreoTcr,  though  the  migority  of  them  have  buen  pupil-teachera,  apprentices 
to  a  schoolmaster,  and  under  the  surveillance  of  a  clergyman,  I  do  not,  at  a  rule,  find  that  any 
particular  pains  have  been  taken  with  their  religious  training.  Taking  all  these  things  into 
consideration,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  their  general  tone  and  spirit  and  deportment  are 
creditable.-!  do  not  think  gross  or  immodest  conversation  would  be  tolerated  in  their  common 
room.  If  some  of  the  coarser  spirits  were  inclined  to  it,  it  would  be  checked  promptly  and 
sternly  by  the  better  men.  They  do  not  indeed,  as  a  body,  bring  with  them  to  tfie  training 
college  a  ve^  high  sense  of  honour,  but  they  certainly  show  themselves  capable  of  being 
impressed  with  such  a  feeling,  and  when  tbe  virtues  of  manliness,  integrity,  and  truthfulness 
have  been  properly  urged  and  illustrated  for  their  benefit,  they  often  respond  retj  encourag- 
ingly to  the  challenge." 
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Mr.  Maurice  sneaks  warmly  of  tli©  value  of  the  training  colleges.  He 
says,  "  So  flir  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  trainiiipj  colleges  are  the 
greatest  blessings  that  have  been  conferred  on  the  land  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century/' 

Dr.  Temple  describes  the  moral  condition  of  the  training  colleges  which 
have  fallen  under  his  observation  as  not  being  so  good  as  niight  be  wkhed, 
bat  as  incapable  of  improvement  except  by  espionugCj  which  is  out  of  the 
question  I  or  by  time  and  patience.  We  may,  hovveverj  point  out  one 
inconvenience  in  respect  of  this  matter.  When  the  authorities  of  the  trainin*T 
colleges  do  their  duty  by  refusuig  to  an  immoral  student  the  certificates 
refjuired  by  the  Government  as  a  condition  of  the  annual  grants,  they  do 
m  at  the  expense  of  depriving  the  college  of  the  grants  which  it  would  have 
received  on  account  of  the  student  if  he  had  passed  his  examination  success- 
fully. They  are  thus  exposed  to  a  distinct  temptation  to  allow  a  lax  state 
uf  iTiorals,  We  do  not  beiicve  that  they  do  so  in  point  of  factj  but  the 
existence  of  such  an  inducement  is  an  inconvenience- 

Asi  to  the  views  ivith  whi^-h  the  students  regard  tlieir  future  calling,  Mr. 
Clark  states  that  "a  large  proportion  of  the  students  take  a  tbougbtful  and 
proper  \'icw  of  their  future  calling,  and  that  the  authofitiea  of  the  college  do 
all  they  can  to  foster  it,  and  that  tbe  traiaing  scliools  produce  a  great  effect 
in  tlie  direction  of  promoting  amongst  the  students  a  sense  that  the  work  in 
which  they  are  to  bo  engaged  is  one  of  great  religious  importance,"  Indeed 
Dn  Temple  was  of  opinion  that  the  effect  produced  in  this  direction  was 
greater  than  was  desirable;  be  considered  that  by  training  teachers  in  a 
separate  institution  they  got  too  exalted  a  notion  of  their  position  and  of 
what  they  have  to  do,  "  and  they  gradually  acquire  a  wrong  belief  that  the 
work  of  a  schoolmaster  is  the  one  great  work  of  the  day,  and  that  they  are 
die  men  to  do  it"*  He,  however,  thought  that  the  separate  instruction  ifl^as 
rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  training  required* 

As  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  training  colleges,  we  have  noticed 
above  the  im|>ortance  which  was  attached  by  Sir  J.  IL  Shuttle  worth  to  the 
moral  ettectii  which  might  be  expected  to  be  produced  upon  the  students  by 
the  itilroduction  into  tlie  colleges  of  a  very  plain  style  of  living  and  a  good 
deal  of  manual  labour.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  kind  of  discipline  has 
l»een  almost  entirely  given  up-  Mr,  Robinson,  after  referring  to  the  earlier 
practice,  says — "  Much  less  of  this  kind  of  work  is  now  required  from  them, 
and  the  change  has  bec^ome  absolutely  necessary  from  the  increased  pressure 
of  their  literary  and  prafcBsionat  stutlies.  Still  in  most  colleges  they  have 
some  industrial  duties  to  perform,  and  this  is,  I  thiukj  desirable,  as  tending 
to  "cheek  the  gi"owth  of  any  *  fine  gentleman*  airs  among  them/'  The 
students  have,  generally  speaking,  little  time  to  themselves.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  their  day  is  passed  either  in  lectures,  in  preparation  f  )r  them,  or 
in  short  intervals  of  recreation-  They  have  little  unoccupied  leisure,  and 
for  the  most  part  pass  their  time  together.  There  is  a  considerable  general 
resemblance  between  the  different  colleges. 

Fears  have  been  ex[n'essed  that  the  course  of  study  which  we  have 
described  is  too  severe  for  tbe  health  of  the  female  pupil -teachers  and 
student.  Lady  Macclesfield  iti  her  written  evidence  says,  **  the  training 
in  colleges  is  extremely  overdone,  and  only  those  young  women  who  have 
nnuBuaUy  strong  constitutions  can  bear  it.*'  Oitr  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  same  subject  by  Mr,  Menet,  who  has  also  represented  his  views  on 
former  occasions  to  the  committee  of  council.  The  evidence,  however, 
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which  we  have  collected  seems  to  show  that  the  health  of  the  young  women 
in  the  training  colleges  is  satisfactory.  Mr.  Baber,  the  principal  of  the 
Whitelands  college,  speaks  strongly  on  this  point,  and  has  repeated  and 
illastrated  the  opinion  given  in  his  evidence,  in  a  supplementary  addition  to 
his  report;  and  Mr.  Cook  examined  minutely  into  the  subject  in  1856  and 
1857,  and  arrived  at  the  result  that  the  health  of  the  students  did  not  suffer, 
but  on  the  contrary  improved  during  their  training.  Both  Mr.  Baber  and 
Mr.  Cook,  however,  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Queen's  scholars 
were  in  weak  health  on  their  entrance  into  the  training  colleges ;  so  that, 
though  the  impression  referred  to  cannot  be  said  to  be  correct,  it  is  not 
without  foundation.  The  evidence  seems  to  show  that  though  the  health 
of  the  female  students  may  not  suffer^  the  health  of  the  female  pupil- 
teachers  does. 

As  respects  the  male  students,  the  hours  of  study,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son, appear  to  us  too  long.  They  are  nine  and  a  half,  or,  including  chapel, 
ten  hours  a  day,  or  excluding  half-holidays,  but  including  the  work  on 
Sunday,  sixty  hours  a  week.  Again,  the  time  capable  of  being  given  to 
outrdoor  exercise  seems  small.  £i  winter  it  cannot  be  more  than  the  hour 
before  diimer,  between  twelve  and  one,  and  perhaps  half  an  hour  after 
dinner,  before  the  evening  lecture,  at  half-past  two.  This  is  scarcely 
enough.  The  evil  consequences  may  not  show  themselves  during  the  two 
years  passed  in  the  colleges,  or  even  for  some  years  afterwards ;  but  we 
cannot  but  suspect  that  over-exercise  of  mind  and  under-exercise  of  body 
must  often  sow  the  seeds  of  weakness  in  both. 

The  circumstances  of  one  or  two  of  the  training  colleges  require  specific 
notice. 

The  Roman  Catholic  training  colleges,  of  which  there  are  three — ^two  for 
females,  and  one  for  males — are  in  a  peculiar  position.  Mr.  Marshall,  the 
inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  training  colleges,  informs  us  that  the  school- 
masters of  that  denomination  had  been  till  lately,  as  a  class,  ^^  incompetent 
and  unsatisfactory/'  that  they  were  ill  trained,  and  that,  though  within  the 
last  few  years  an  improvement  had  taken  place,  they  were  even  now  not 
what  might  be  wished.  He  ascribed  this  to  the  circumstance  that  the  class 
of  pupil-teachers  from  which  the  male  training  school  is  almost  exclusively 
supplied  with  pupils  was  ^'  perhaps  too  low  socially  to  admit  of  any  very 
great  improvement" 

The  female  training  schools  on  the  other  hand  are  supplied  with  students 
of  a  much  higher  class,  and  their  teachers,  being  for  the  most- part  members 
of  religious  communities,  are  **  immeasurably  superior  to  those  who  teach 
the  males." 

In  the  male  training  schools  few  teachers  are  connected  with  religious 
communities,  as  the  number  of  men  in  this  country  who  wish  to  take 
monastic  vows  is  small,  and  of  that  small  number  still  fewer  wish  to  devote 
themselves  to  education. 

The  Homerton  training  college,  which  is  connected  with  the  con- 
gregational board  of  education,  is  remarkable^  because  it  is,  with  one 
exception,  the  only  training  college  in  England  which  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  board  is  opposed  on  principle 
to  State  interference  with  religion  or  education,  which  are  in  its 
opinion  inseparably  connected.  Its  operations  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Societv,  but  it  is  connected  principally  with  the 
Independents,  and  is  so  constituted  as  to  exclude  Unitwans.    The  points 
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in  reference  to  its  training  colleges  which  principally  require  attention  are 
that  the  age  of  the  students  is  more  advanced  (20  to  22  in  the  case  of 
females,  22  to  24  in  the  case  of  males)  than  is  the  case  in  the  assisted 
colleges ;  that  its  course  of  instruction  is  more  extensive  and  difficult  than 
that  which  is  founded  on  the  Government  syllabus ;  that  its  expenses  (402. 
per  annum  per  pupil)  are  not  materially  less;  and  that  the  pupils  generally 
attend  for  a  shorter  period,  namely,  for  a  year  to  sixteen  months.  Indeed 
it  has  a  strong  resemblance  in  many  particulars  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society's  training  college  as  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  the 
pupil-teacher  svstem. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  differences  between  denominations 
affect  the  conduct  of  the  managers  of  elementary  schools  more  than  the 
willingness  of  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  them.  We  may  add, 
that  these  differences  bear  more  strongly  on  the  education  of  the  teachers 
than  on  the  education  of  the  children.  We  believe  that  the  managers  of 
training  colleges  would  object  even  more  than  the  managers  of  schools  to 
any  increase  of  the  interference  with  them  of  the  Government,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  wish  that  such  interference  should  be  diminished.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  propose  any  change  in  the  relation  of  the  training  colleges  to 
the  State. 

We  do  not  recommend  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of  aid  at  present 
given  to  the  colleges  in  various  forms.  The  contributions  of  the  State  form 
at  present  about  76  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  income  of  the  Church  of 
England  training  colleges  for  males,  but  this  proportion,  large  as  it  is,  is 
far  nrom  representing  the  whole  amount  of  public  assistance  offered  to  these 
institutions.  It  shows  what  they  do  earn,  but  it  does  not  show  what  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  earning.  The  terms  of  the  grants  made  are  such 
that  a  successful  college,  conducted  with  rigorous  economy,  may  derive 
from  the  State  so  large  an  amount  of  assistance  as  to  be  almost  independent 
of  voluntary  contributions.  Cheltenham,  fur  example,  earns  94  per  cent, 
of  its  income  from  the  Government  grant,  and  York,  89  per  cent  These 
contributions  purchase  all  the  authority  over  them  which  the  Government 
requires  or  could  beneficially  use.  The  regulation  of  the  syllabus  has  pro- 
duced a  degree  of  uniformity  in  their  management  which  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  h  priori,  and  by  altering  it  as  occasion  may  require,  the 
committee  of  council  can  modify  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  to  all 
the  certificated  teachers  in  the  kingdom  in  every  point  except  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  different  religious  denominations,  with  which  it  has  no  wish 
to  interfere. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  the  administration  of  the  training  colleges  is  extra- 
vagant The  facts  prove  the  contrary.  Sir  J.  K.  ShuttTeworth's  expenses 
at  Battersea  amounted  to  about.50/«  per  pupil ;  the  expenses  of  the  Homerton 
college,  which  is  unassisted,  are  40i  75.  9d.  per  pupil.  The  average  of  the 
33  colleges  is  a  little  more  than  452.  Of  the  14  Church  of  England  male 
training  colleges,  Caernarvon  was  the  cheapest,  costing  30^  158,  ScL ;  and 
Peterborough  the  dearest,  costing  67L  9«.  Id.  for  each  student  This 
difference  is  no  doubt  due  partly  to  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  house- 
keeping in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  some 
colleges  are  better  supplied  with  students  than  others.  At  Peterborough, 
for  example,  there  were  only  15  students.  At  Caernarvon  there  were  40. 
Six  other  colleges  besides  Caernarvon  were  conducted  at  less  expense  than 
Homerton,  namely,  Cheltenham,  Chester,  Chichester,  Exeter,  Culham,  and 
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York.  Their  expenses  varied  from  Z5l.  16«.  5d.  at  Culham,  to  39i.  16«.  lid 
at  Cheltenham.  From  this  it  follows  that  even  if  the  public  paid  the  whole 
amount  required  by  the  training  colleges,  it  would  get  /ull  consideration 
for  its  money. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  though  the  money  is  well  spent,  and  though  the  . 
relation  between  the  Government  and  the  training  colleges  is  satisfactory, 
the  assistance  given  discourages  private  liberality,  and  that  the  withdrawal 
of  a  part  of  it  would  be  compensated  by  an  increase  of  private  subscriptions. 
We  do  not  agree  with  this  opinion.  It  appears  probable  that  considerable 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  obtaining  subscriptions  enough  for  the  support 
of  these  institutions.  Private*  benevolence  usually  operates  rather  to  relieve 
the  evils  which  directly  excite  sympathy  and  attract  attention,  than  to 
•prevent  their  occurrence  by  contributing  to  the  removal  of  their  remote 
causes.  It  is  possible  to  reckon  with  confidence  on  the  pity  which  persons 
of  comparative  wealth  will  feel  for  gross  and  helpless  ignorance,  or  for  the 
sufferings  produced  by  disease  or  accident,  when  they  are  forced  upon  their 
attention  by  their  proximity.  Hence  arise  the  funds  from  which  churches, 
hospitals,  and  elementary  schools  are  built ;  but  the  education  of  clergymen, 
physicians,  and  schoolmasters  must  be  provided  for  from  other  sources. 
An  institution  which  produces  good  teachers  may  be  the  most  efficient  of 
all  aids  to  education,  but  it  appeals  to  no  sympathy,  it  relieves  no  immediate 
distress,  and  it  accordingly  obtains  subscriptions  with  difficulty.  The  early 
history  of  the  Borough  Road  and  Battersea  training  colleges  proves  this. 
Each  of  them  languished  till  it  could  reckon  on  permanent  support  from 
Government,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  it  did  so. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  a  good  thing  if  these  institutions  were  supported  by 
voluntaiy  liberality  without  public  aid,  but  some  conveniences  are  incidental 
to  the  present  state  of  thmgs.  No  other  institutions  stand  so  much  in  need 
of  a  permanent  income,  and  of  a  considerable  degree  of  Government  super- 
vision, which,  of  course,  can  be  had  only  at  the  expense  of  Government 
grants.  To  ascertain  and  to  regulate  tlie  principles  on  which  teachers 
should  be  trained  is  a  difficult  process,  and  requires  the  light  of  long  and 
varied  experience.  If  every  training  college  was  self-supporting,  and  was 
entii-ely  regulated  by  its  own  subscribers  or  committee,  they  would  vary  far 
more  than  they  do  now,  and  would  lose  the  great  benefits  which  they  at 
present  derivti  from  the  common  course  of  examination  imposed  upon  the 
students  by  the  syllabus,  and  from  the  experience  which  the  inspectors 
derive  from  their  annual  visits,  and  make  public  in  their  reports. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  first  resolution  (dated  on  the  3rd  June, 
1839)  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education,  was  as  follows: — 

The  committee  nre  of  opinion,  that  the  most  useful  application  of  any  Bums  voted  by 
ParliameDt  would  consist  in  the  eniplojment  of  those  moneys  in  the  eetahlishment  of  a  normal 
school  under  the  direction'  of  the  Siate,  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a  yoluntary 
society.  The  committte,  however,  experience  so  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  conflicting 
views  respecting  the  provisions  which  they  are  desirous  to  make  in  furtherance  of  your 
Majesty's  wish  that  the  children  and  teachers  instructed  in  this  school  should  be  duly  trained 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  tlie  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected, 
that  it  is  not  in  tiie  power  ot  the  committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
design  without  further  consideration  ;  and  they,  therefor ,  postpone  taking  any  steps  for  thia 
purpose  until  greater  concurrence  of  opinion  is  found  to  prevail. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-one  years  has 
furnished  a  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  in  this  resolution, 
which  constituted  the  only  reasons  given  by  the  committee  of  council  for 
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foregoing  the  establishment  of  '^  a  normal  school  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
State."  Under  the  combined  influence  of  private  liberality  and  Government 
assistance,  the  relation  between  the  Government  and  the  denominations  has 
been  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  education  to  be  given,  or  as  to  the  degree  of 
Government  interference  which  is  admissible.  With  the  single  exception 
of  institutions  for  training  infant  school  mistresses,  the  training  colleges  are 
suiBcient  for  the  wants  of  the  whole  population,  and  not  only  do  supply 
them  at  present,  but  will  be  capable  ot  supplying  them  permanently.  As 
the  matter  is  thus  substantially  arranged  on  both  sides,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  public,  which  derives  much  benefit  from  these  bodies, 
should  not  contribute  liberally  towards  their  support  They  are  under 
strict  supervision  and  inspection,  and  are  neither  too  large  nor  too  numerous 
for  central  supervision.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  desirable  that  the  grants 
made  to  them  should  continue  on  their  present  footing. 

In  support  of  this  opinion  we  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
to  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Cowie,  the  inspector  of  Church  of  England  training 
colleges  for  males.  Mr.  Robinson  says  of  the  York  College,  of  which  he  is 
the  principal — *'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  withdrawal  of  even  a  very 
moderate  proportion  of  the  amount  now  received  from  Government,  say 
twenty  per  cent,  would  seriously  embarrass  this  training  college,  and 
probably  compel  us  to  reduce  our  machinery  to  a  point  below  efficient 
working  order,  or  possiblv  to  shut  up  altogether." 

Mr.  Cowie,  who  consiaers  the  rate  at  which  the  aid  to  training  colleges 
has  increased  as  a  matter  of  anxious  consideration,  examines  at  length  the 
different  items  of  which  the  assistance  given  is  composed.  The  general 
purport  of  his  report  is  that  for  the  present  any  material  reduction  is 
mipossible,  though  he  hopes  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  prospects  of 
trained  teachers  may  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  enable  the 
training  colleges  to  charge  the  students  themselves  with  part  of  the  expense 
of  their  education.  This  remote  prospect  appears  to  him  to  be  the  only 
source  from  which  the  training  colleges  can  expect  additions  to  their  income 
which  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with  any  part  of  the  grants  which 
they  at  present  derive  from  Government  He  says :  "  In  makmg  inouiries 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  Government  aid  being  limited  or  reduced,  I  have 
been  ^iaed  by  the  consideration,  that  as  the  position  of  the  schoolmaster  ^s 
one  ^ich  has  gained  an  honourable  estimation,  and  is  one  of  independence 
at  an  early  age,  it  cannot  be  necessary,  as  a  permanent  rule,  that  the 
expense  of  securing  it  should  be  defrayed,  by  the  State."  In  another  place 
he  observes :  "  These  institutions  have  all  passed  through  a  financial  crisis, 
and  are  only  now  emerging  from  it  It  has  been  found  extremely  difficult 
to^t  voluntary  public  support  for  them;  it  is  only  from  the  farsighted  and 
refecting  that  such  aid  has  been  prociured  for  an  object  not  immediately 
tangible,  not  immediately  beneficial  to  the  schools  in  which  they  take  an 
interest."  ^ 

We  may  observe  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  system  of  popular  education 
on  which  the  incomplete  and  progressive  character  of  the  whole  existing 
state  of  things  has  so  direct  a  bearing  as  on  the  training  colleges.  It  is 
possible  that  arrangements  might  be  made*which  would  induce  those  who 
at  present  refuse  public  aid  upon  principle  to  accept  it,  and  this  might  add 
another  institution  to  the  number  already  receiving  aid ;  but  subject  to  this, 
it  appears  probable  that  no  more  colleges  will  j^  required,  that  no  more 
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than  the  present  namber  of  students  will  annually  leave  them,  and  that  no 
addition  to  the  present  number  of  Queen's  scholarships  will  be  necessair* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  namber  of  pupil-teachers  in  the  country  will  prohekbfj 
continue  to  increase  for  a  considerable  time,  and  thus  the  Queen's  scholar- 
ships will  gradually  become  prizes  for  the  more  successfxd  pupil-teachers. 
It  IS  possible  that  ultimately  the  desire  of  pupil-teachers  to  enter  the  training 
colleges  may  become  strong  enough  to  enable  the  committee  of  council  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  scholarships,  the  students  paying  the  difference. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  teachers  may  prove  after  a  time  super- 
fluous. In  that  case  the  committee  of  council  will  probably  diminish  the 
number  of  the  scholarships ;  and  it  is  possible,  though  we  do  not  think  it 
probable,  that  they  may  nnd  it  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  increase  their 
value.  We  have  adverted  to  these  points  in  order  to  show  how  the  present 
system  enables  the  committee  of  council  to  regulate  the  supply  of  teachers 
for  elementary  schools.  The  degree  of  assistance  to  be  afforded  from  time 
to  time  must  always  be  a  question  of  administration.  We  see  no  reason  to 
recommend  at  present  any  alteration  in  the  amount  given.  One  alteration, 
however,  in  the  nature  of  the  certificates  given  to  the  students  in  the  training 
colleges,  will  follow  from  the  recommendation  which  we  shall  make  and 
explain  in  a  subsequent  part  of  our  report — that  all  annual  grants  be  paid  to 
the  managers  in  a  single  sum,  to  be  expended  at  their  discretion  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school.  They  will  then  make  their  own  bargains  with,  the 
masters,  and  the  certificate,  instead  of  having  a  money  vsdue,  will  be  a 
testimonial  of  conduct  and  ability  issued  by  an  impartial  and  competent 
authority. 

We  do  not  propose  to  disturb  the  existing  arrangements  as  to  the  exami- 
nation of  students  at  the  training  colleges,  and  we  wish  to  continue  the 
present  system  of  suspending  the  issue  of  the  certificate  till  the  teacher  has 
Deen  in  actual  charge  of  his  school  for  two  years.  We  wish  also  to  continue 
t^e  system  of  raising  the  degree  of  the  certificate,  without  further  examina- 
tion, according  to  the  teacher's  success,  at  intervals  of  five  years.  The 
influence  of  me  certificates  on  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  will,  of  course, 
depend  on  the  managers. 

We  think  that  in  tne  place  of  the  present  system  of  registration,  a  fourth 
class  might  be  added  to  the  three  existing  classes  of  certificates. 

The  system  would  then  stand  thus : — 

1.  There  would  be  an  anniud  examination  at  the  training  colleges,  open  to  all  students 
and  to  all  teachers  actaaUj  engaged  in  schools,  public  or  private,  and  properly  recommended 
as  to  ntoral  character. 

2.  The  names  of  those  who  had  passed  this  examination  would  be  arranged  la  four 
classes,  of  which  the  first  three  would,  as  at  present,  be  ench  arranged  in  three  divisions. 

3.  Any  per»on  who,  hHviniiC  passed  this  examination,  had  subsequently  been  in  charge  of 
an  in8)>ected  elementary  scliool  for  two  years,  which  had  been  twice  inspected,  would  receive 
a  certificate  correspuoding  to  his  pbice  in  the  examination. 

4.  The  inspector  would  have  the  right  of  reducing  the  rate  of  the  certificate  to  any  extent 
if  the  state  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  inspection  appeared  to  him  to  require  it.  He  would 
also  have  the  right  of  raising  the  rate  of  the  certificate  by  one  division  if  the  state  of  the  school 
appeared  to  him  to  warrant  it. 

5.  The  certificates,  when  issued,  would  be  subject  to  revision  at  the  expiration  of  every 
period  of  five  years  fh>m  their  original  date,  spent  in  charve  of  .any  inspected  school  or 
schools,  when  the  inspector  would  alter  the  certificate  according  to  the  state  of  the  scbooL 
In  each  of  the  five  years  an  endorsement  as  to  the  state  of  the  school  should  be  made  by  the 
inspector  on  the  certificate. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  State  has  excited  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the 
teachers  by  the  system  of  augmentation  grants,  which  give  them  a  moral 
right  to  their  continuance,  but  we  do  not  think  that  this  is  really  the  case. 
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The  fact  that  the  present  system  is  supported  bj  snins  voted  annually,  and 
not  by  a  permanent  change  on  the  consolidated  fond,  shows  that  the  State 
is  not  pledged  to  its  permanence.  Indeed  it  is  notorious  that  it  has  grown 
up  by  degrees,  and  that  ever  since  its  origin  the  propriety  of  replacing  or 
altering  it  has  been  under  discussion.  The  arrangement  by  which  a  certain 
portion  of  the  grant  is  appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  the  teacher's 
salary  is  an  arrangement  between  the  State  and  the  managers,  not  between 
the  State  and  the  teachers,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers.  At  present  the  average  emoluments  of  certificated 
masters  of  all  classes  and  denominations  ai*e  972.,  which  considerably 
exceeds  the  amount  which  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  guaranteed  to  the 
holders  of  the  highest  certificates ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  managers  of  schools  under  the  modified  system  would  desire  to  reduce 
the  salaries  of  their  teachers. 

§  4. — Trained  Teachers  in  charge  of  Schools, 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  character  of  the  trained  teachers  when  in 
actual  charge  of  their  schools.  It  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  they  are 
greatly  superior  to  the  untrained  teachers. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject  It  might  be  greatly 
extended.  Mr.  Brookfield,  who  is  not  at  all  disposed  to  overvalue  the 
efiects  of  training,  examined  686  schools,  470  of  which  were  under  trained, 
and  215  under  untrained  teachers,  with  the  following  results : — 

Schools  under  trained  teachers — ^ood,  24  per  cent ;  fair,  49  per  cent ; 
inferior,  27  per  cent  Schools  under  untrained  teachers — good,  13  per 
cent ;  fair,  39  per  cent ;  inferior,  58  per  cent 

The  assistant  commissioners,  whose  opportunities  of  comparison  were 
greater  than  those  of  the  inspectors,  as  they  visited  uninspected  as  well  as 
inspected  schools,  are  nearly  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  trained  teachers.  Mr.  Fraser  says  that  ^'  trained  and  certificated 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  far  superior  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  the  former,  and  do  not  possess  the  Qualification  of  the  latter;  but  it  is  a 
rule  which  has  many  exceptions."  Mr.  Cumin  says,  ''The  unanimous 
opinion  in  my  district  is,  that  teachers  trained  at  a  normal  school  are 
superior  to  those  who  are  untrained.  In  this  opinion  I  concur.'*  Mr.  Hare 
says,  **  Individual  teachers  trained  at  normal  schools  strongly  attest  the 
beneficial  efiects  of  such  training,  and  their  testimony  is  con&med  by  that 
of  managers  of  schools  and  other  intelligent  observers."  Mr.  Wilkinson 
collected  the  evidence  of  twenty  witnesses  connected  in  various  ways  with 
education,  in  St  Pancras,  Chelsea,  and  St  6eorge's-in-the*£ast,  of  whom 
three  only  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  trained  teachers ;  that 
opinion  l)eing  founded  rather  in  their  oisinclination  than  their  disability  to 
dischar^  their  duty.  Dr.  Hodgson  says,  '^  From  what  I  have  said  it  will 
be  readily  believed  that  as  a  rule  the  teachers  of  public  inspected  schools 
are  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  private  or  public  uninspected  schools." 
Mr.  Winder  says,  ^*  The  public  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  who  had  been 
trained  left  on  the  whole  a  very  favourable  impression  upon  my  mind." 
Mr.  Foster,  whose  evidence  upon' the  subject  difiered  in  some  essential 
respects,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  from  that  of  the  other  assistant  commis- 
sioners, describes  the  trained  teachers  as  generally  dissatisfied  with  their 
position,  but  writes  of  them  in  a  manner  which  admits  their  general 
ability. 
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Some  of  the  assistant  commissioners  add  a  high  testimony  to  their 
general  character^  and  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  pursue  their  calling. 
Thus,  Mr.  Fraser  says,  "  I  wish  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  to  the  very 
admirable  spirit  in  which  the  great  body  of  certificated  teachers  whom  I 
either  saw  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  or  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
acquainted  with  elsewhere,  are  doing  the  work  to  which  they  have  been 
called.*'  And  Mr.  Hare  observes,  "  My  decided  impression  is,  that  tlie 
systems  of  training  have  been  very  successful  both  in  adapting  the  students 
to  teach,  and  in  lumishing  them  with  solid  matter,  and  good  methods  of 
instruction.  As  a  class  uey  are  marked,  both  men  and  women,  by  a 
quickness  of  eye  and  ear,  a  quiet  energy,  a  facility  of  command,  and  a 
patient  self-control,  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  observed  in  the 
private  instructors  of  the  poor." 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  ijleeed  defects  of  the  system.  One  is 
the  youth  of  the  trained  teachers  when  tbey  enter  on  then:  office.  It  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Watkins.  "  The  certificated  teachers,"  he  says,  "  have  one 
obvious  and  great  disadvantage ;  they  are  very  young  when  they  enter  upon 
their  duties,  and  they  have  to  deal  with  very^  young  children.  ^  But  the 
younger  the  children  to  be  trained,  the  older,  within  certain  limits,  should 
the  trainer  be.  He  has  more  need  of  experience,  of  self-knowledge,  of  dis- 
cernment in  child-nature,  and  sympathy  with  childlife.  He  has  before 
him  a  more  delicate  and  continuous  work  than  he  who  acts  upon  the 
juvenile  boy  or  girl.**  Generally,  though  not  always,  the  trained  teacher 
begins  his  duties  earlier  than  the  untrained  master  or  dame  ;  but  the 
disadvantage,  such  as  it  is,  is  only  temporary,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  becomes  more  commensurate  to  the 
demand,  the  number  of  teachers  who  begin  their  career  as  assistants  will 
increase,  and  most  of  them  will  thus  bring  more  maturity  and  practical 
experience  to  the  office  of  principal  teachers.  Mr.  Bowstead,  in  1854,  said 
that  some  of  the  best  elementary  teachers  in  his  district  were  uncertificated. 
But  this  arose  from  the  fact  that  their  time  and  strength  had  always  been 
too  severely  engaged  by  the  important  institutions  over  which  they  presided 
to  admit  of  adequate  preparation  for  a  week's  examination  in  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  This  only  amounts  to  saying  that  before  the  system  of  certifi- 
cates was  invented  there  were  a  few  good  teachers  who  have  not  since  its 
establishment  had  time  to  obtain  them. 

The  second  remark  which  we  have  to  make  is,  that  the  position  of  the 
teachers  in  the  class  list,  though  it  regulates  to  some  extent  tneir  salaries  is 
a  doubtful  indication  of  their  comparative  professional  value.  This  is 
ascertained  by  the  observation  of  the  inspectors  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  was  of  course  more  apparent  in  the  infancy  of  the  system, 
when  the  certificates  had  reference  solely  to  the  examination,  than  it  is  at 
present,  when  they  are  not  finally  settled  till  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher 
has  been  tested  by  two  years'  school-keeping.  In  the  year  1851  Mr.  Cook 
reported  that  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  his  district  had  either  no 
certificate  or  a  low  one;  and  that  others  who  were  not  remarkable  for 
efficiency  had  comparatively  high  certificates.  In  his  report  for  1853 
Mr.  Brookfield  said,  ^'  It  is  an  embarrassing  but  undoubted  truth,  that  of 
the  good  schools  in  my  district  under  certificates  the  proportion  is  by  no 
means  in  favour  of  those  of  tlie  higher  class.  The  number  of  course  is  not ; 
because  the'  number  of  the  Higher  certificates  is  comparatively  small ;  bat 
even  allowing  for  this,  the  proportion  of  good  schools  still  remams  decidedly 
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in  favour  of  the  lower  class  certificates.  Speaking  of  Wales,  Mr.  Longue- 
ville  Jones  observes,  "  Managers  state  that  they  do  not  find  the  class  of 
the  certificate  of  merit  to  be  any  sure  index  of  the  value  of  its  holder  as  a 
schoolmaster.  In  the  justice  of  this  I  altogether  concur.  I  never  form 
my  own  opinion  of  a  master  with  any  but  the  slightest  reference  to  his 
certificate  •  •  •  •  I  might  also  go  further,  and  say  that  according  to  my 
own  experience  the  good  schoolmasters  do  not  hold  high  certificates; 
certainly  the  best  schoolmasters  in  Wales  either  hold  none,  or  else  those  of 
the  third  class."  In  1856  Mr.  Cook,  whilst  assuming  the  superiority  of 
trained  over  untrained  teachers,  qualifies  his  observations  as  follows :  ^'  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  the  most  highly  educated  persons  are  the  best  teachers, 
or  that  their  efficiency  always  corresponds  to  their  position  in  the  class  list, 
or  that  teachers  at  least  equal  to  the  generality  of  these  certificated  masters 
are  not  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  not  presented  themselves  for 
examination.''  In  1857  Mr.  Brookfield  said, ''  Upon  a  very  careful  investi* 
gation  of  the  results  effected  by  teachers  holding  a  third-class  certificate 
and  by  those  of  a  higher  diploma,  I  do  no  find  any  such  difference  in  favour 
of  either  division  as  would  justify  a  general  inference  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  other.  The  utmost  that  I  can  safely  say  is,  that  there  is  no  such 
superiority  on  the  side  of  the  higher  classes  as  would  seem  to  be  indicated 
by  their  designation.  The  preponderance  of  efficiency,  indeed,  is 
somewhat,  though  very  slightly,  in  favour  of  the  third  or  lowest  class 
of  certificates." 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  found  upon  this  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  training  college  examinations  proceed.  It  is  the 
nature  of  examinations  to  test  only  certain  kinds  of  ability,  the  possession  of 
which  is  only  one  element  of  professional  success.  Many  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  qualities  which  are  essential  to  that  object  pass  unnoticed  in  an 
examination.  It  is  the  common  peculiarity  of  places  of  education  to  pre- 
serve the  intellectual  energy  and  vigour  of  the  whole  institution  by  means 
which  necessarily  classify  the  students  imperfectly  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  for  any  particular  walk  in  life.  No  examination  could  ever  be 
devised  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  relative  positions 
which  a  given  number  of  students  in  law,  medicine,  or  divinity  would  occupy 
ten  years  afterwards  in  their  respective  professions,  yet  examinations  are 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  and  rewarding  exertion. 
The  training  colleges  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  what  is  done  by 
no  other  institution  intended  for  a  special  purpose. 

Besides  the  teachers,  who  are  both  trained  and  certificated,  there  are  some 
who  are  certificated  but  not  trained,  others  who  are  trained  but  not  certi- 
ficated, and  others  who,  being  neither  certificated  nor  trained,  are  registered. 
None  of  these  classes  are  large,  and  their  numbers  will  in  all  probability 
diminish,  as  the  trained  and  certificated  teachers  come  to  be  supplied  in 
larger  numbers.  Any  teacher  in  charge  of  an  elementary  school  may 
present  himself  for  examination  for  a  certificate,  whether  he  has  been 
through  a  training  college  or  not  Those  who  succeed  in  this  examina- 
tion are  certificated,  though  they  have  not  been  trained.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  students  who  pass  through  the  training 
colleges  without  obtaining  certificates.  If  they  become  teachers  they  are 
trained,  but  not  certificated.  The  registered  teachers  are  those  who  being  . 
in  charge  of  an  elementary  school,  and  being  35  years  of  age  or  upwards, 
succeed  in  passing  an  examination  somewhat  less  difficult  than  that  which 
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is  required  to  obtain  a  certificate.  This  arrangement  was  originally  made 
with  the  view  of  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  me  grant  the  more  deserving 
of  the  teachers  who  had  entered  the  profession  at  an  earlier  time^  and  who 
were  too  old  when  the  system  of  certificates  was  established  to  obtain  them 
by  passing  the  necessary  examination. 

Whilst  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  the  character  of  the  teachers  is 
greatly  raised  oy  their  training,  and  that  they  are  altogether  a  superior 
class  to  those  who  preceded  them,  it  is  equally  clear  that  uey  fail,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  in  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  duties  of  elementary 
teachers,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  not  satisfactorily 
taught  that  which  they  come  to  school  to  learn. 

The  evidence  of  wk  fact  will  be  ftilly  considered  in  chap,  iv.,  on 
''  Instruction  given  in  inspected  Schools ; "  but  the  general  results  may  be 
stated  very  shortly  in  this  place.  Though  children  leave  school  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  attend  with  little  regularity,  they  do  attend  long  enough  to 
afibrd  an  opportunity  of  teaching  them  to  read,  write,  and  cypher.  A  large 
proportion  of  them,  however,  in  some  districts  do  not  learn  even  to  read; 
at  least,  their  power  of  reading  is  so  slight,  so  little  connected  with  any 
intelligent  perception  of  its  importance,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  mere 
mechanical  routine,  as  to  be  of  httle  value  to  them  in  after  life,  and  to  be 
frequently  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  school  is  left  The  children  do  not 
generally  obtain  the  mastery  over  elementary  subjects  which  the  school 
ought  to  give.  They  neither  read  well  nor  write  well.  They  work  sums^ 
but  they  learn  their  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  little  practical  use 
in  common  life.  Their  religious  instruction  is  unintelligent,  and  to  a  great 
extent  confined  to  exercises  of  merely  verbal  memory.  The  evidence  in  . 
support  of  these  assertions  will  be  adduced  in  a  future  chapter.  They  are 
made  here  as  a  justification  of  our  opinion  that  the  trained  teachers  often 
nedect  an  important  part  of  their  duty. 

The  difficulty  which  superior  teachers  find  in  heartily  devoting  them- 
sdves  to  the  drudgery  of  elementary  teaching  is  exemplified  by  Mr.  Coode, 
who,  in  speaking  of  Dudley  and  the  Potteries,  says,  "  The  fact  appears  to 
be  diat  in  these  two  districts  the  work  of  education  is  really  such  as  to 
render  the  accomplishments  of  a  highly  instructed  teacher  for  the  most  part 
unavailable.  Where  •  •  •  the  children  at  school  at  eight  or  nme  years  of 
age  ai*e  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  practice  of  setting  children  to 
work  at  an  earlier  age,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  give  to  such  children 
more  than  a  mere  groundwork  of  plain  reading,  a  still  less  portion  of 
practice  in  writing,  and  yet  less  of  practice  in  the  elementary  rules  of  arith- 
metic, •  •  •  t}ie  grinding  of  which  mto  the  pupils  is  the  most  repulsive  part 
of  the  task  of  education.  Accordingly,  the  first  address  made  to  a  visitor 
by  a  master  or  mistress,  who  feels  himself  fitted  for  higher  work,  is  almost 
always  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  in  which  the  labour  is 
incessant,  the  result  so  small,  and  the  possible  credit  to  be  gained  so  little." 
After  speaking  of  the  immense  importance  of  good  readmg,  Mr.  Goode 
adds : — *^  Where  at  best  but  a  little  can  be  done  at  all,  this  should  on  that 
account  be,  if  possible^  all  the  better  done.  But  at  tibe  earliest  stage  this 
involves  the  greatest  of  all  drudgeries  to  a  teacher  who  is  conscious  of  an 
ability  for  higher  things.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  this  essential  accom- 
plishment is  in  this  district  unduly  neglected,  and  that  this  neglect  is  too 
oflen  in  proportion  to  the  higher  pretensions  of  the  teacher." 

Though  we  feel  strongly  this  defect  in  mimy  of  the  teachers,  we  feel  also 
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that  to  lower  the  standard  of  popular  education  throughout  the  countnr  hy 
discouraging  the  employment  of  trained  teachers  would  be  fatal  Litel- 
lectually  and  morally  they  are  ikr  superior  to  untrained  teachers,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  competence  to  teach  elementary  subjects  thoroughly 
well  to  young  children,  or  to  see  that  ihey  are  so  taught  by  pupil-teachers 
if  they  had  an  adeauate  motive  for  doing  so.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that 
the  way  to  effect  tnis  object  is  by  altering  the  course  of  training  in  the 
training  colle^,  or  by  impressing  upon  the  students  in  them  more  studi- 
ously than  is  we  practice  at  present,  that  what  they  have  to  do  is  to  teach 
young  children  rudimentary  subjects;  but  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  suppose  tliat  they  either  want  the  power  to  accomplish  that  object, 
or  are  unaware  of  its  importance.  It  would  be  unjust  and  unwise  to 
depreciate  the  importance  of  the  care  deyoted  to  the  study  of  school  manage- 
ment and  methods  of  teaching,  but  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  technical 
manner  in  which  these  subjects  are  dwelt  upon,  and  the  way  in  which 
different  methods  of  teaching  children  to  read  and  spell  are  connected  with 
elaborate  theories  of  various  kinds,  may  conceal  the  fact  that,  after  all,  there 
is  no  profound  mystery  in  teaching  children  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
Amongst  the  wealthier  classes  (rare  and  disgraceftil  exceptions  apart)  every 
one  learns  at  a  very  early  age  to  perform  each  of  these  operations  without 
conscious  difficulty,  and  ne  receives  this  knowledge  from  women  who  have 
never  given  a  thought  to  the  subject  of  elementary  instruction,  and  who,^in 
many  cases,  have  far  less  ability  and  less  instruction  than  the  male  or  female 
students  at  training  colleges.  The  reason  that  the  child  obtains  this  know- 
ledge and  skill  is  uiot  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  its  absolute  necessity 
is  universally  recognized.  In  other  words,  the  person  who  has  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  child  has  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  her  to  insist  upon  its 
learning,  and  the  invariable  consequence  is,  that  it  does  leam  the  indis- 
pensable elements  of  knowledge,  and  leams  them  perfectly.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  same  results  could  be  produced  in  elementary  schools  if 
the  teachers  were  thoroughly  determined  to  produce  them. 

No  doubt  a  high  and  £sinterested  sense  of  duly  might  lead  them  to  go 
through,  or  to  see; that  their  pupil-teachers  go  through,  the  necessary 
drudgery.  Such  a  feeling  is  rare  in  all  callings  and  in  all  classes.  In  most 
cases  no  other  adequate  motive  exists.  The  reputation  of  the  school  and 
the  augmentation  grant,  and  certificate  of  the  teacher,  depend  upon  the 
general  character  and  management  of  the  school.  If  a  fair  average  number 
of  children  are^ascertained  by  examination  to  be  well  taught,  if  the  school  is 
well  arranged,  if  its  general  appearance,  and,  as  the  mspectors  say,  its 
^'  tone "  is  satisfactory,  if  the  pupil-teachers  are  well  trained,  and  if  the 
master  or  mistress  teaches  in  a  skilful  and  intelligent  manner,  and  maintains 
discipline  kindly  and  firmly,  nothing  more  is  required.  All  this  is  most 
important.  It  is  intimately  connectm  with  all  the  higher  results,  the  moral 
results  of  education.  It  contributes  largely  to  the  humanizing  and  civilizing 
influences  of  the  school,  and  it  ought  on  all  accounts  to  be  required  in  afl 
cases,  and  where  it  exists  to  be  commended  and  rewarded.  Excellent, 
however,  as  it  is,  it  is  consistent  with  an  enormous  amount  of  ignorance  of 
the  most  essential  elements  of  education  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  scholars.  Many  children  in  a  school  which  fulfilled  ul  these  condi- 
tions, and  who  had  had  opportunities  of  learning,  might  and  probably 
would  be,  unable  to  read  and  write  in  such  manner  that  it  should  be  a 
pleasure  to  them  to  do  so.    Just  as  many  boys  at  the  great  public  schools, 
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Eton,  Harrow,  or  Rn^bj,  may  have  received  great  advantages  from  the 

E^neral  influences  of  me  school,  though  they  are  unable  to  read  an  easy 
atin  book  with  satisfaction  a  year  after  they  have  left.  To  know  Latin 
well  is  not  absolutely  essential,  but  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  is  so ;  and 
however  good  the  influences  of  an  elementary  school  may  be,  it  has  fidled 
with  respect  to  every  child  who  having  attended  it  for  a  certain  time  has 
not  learnt  these  things  perfectly. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  securing  this  result,  which  is  to  institute  a 
searching  examination  by  competent  authority  of  every  child  in  every  school 
to  which  grants  are  to  lie  paid,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  these 
indispensable  elements  of  Knowledge  are  thoroughly  acquired,  and  to  make 
the  prospects  and  position  of  the  teacher  dependent,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
on  toe  results  of  this  examination.  If  teachers  had  a  motive  of  this  kind  to 
see  that  all  the  children  under  their  charge  really  learned  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher  thoroughly  well,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  generally 
find  means  to  secure  diat  result,  and  the  presence  of  such  a  motive  would 
do  more  towards  the  production  of  the  required  effect  than  any  remodelling 
of  the  training  college  system.  It  must  always  be  a  matter  of  speculation 
whether  a  lad  who  learns  Latin  in  a  training  college  wUl  teach  httle 
children  to  read  better  or  worse  than  a  lad  who  learns  chemistry.  But 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  if  one  of  the  two  finds  that  his  income 
depends  on  the  condition  that  his  scholars  do  learn  to  read,  whilst  the  other 
is  paid  equally  well  whether  they  do  so  or  not,  the  first  will  teach  more 
children  to  read  than  the  second.  The  case  is  one  in  which  the  question  of 
power  is  subordinate  to  that  of  will.  The  teachers  sent  out  from  the 
training  colleges  are  quite  good  enough ;  and,  to  use  Dr.  Temple's  forcible 
expression,  the  nature  of  their  duty  ^^  is  so  continually  dinned  into  their  ears 
that  they  can  hardly  forget  it"  The  object  is  to  nnd  some  constant  and 
stringent  motive  to  induce  them  to  do  that  part  of  their  duty  which  is  at 
once  most  unpleasant  and  most  important  Every  security  is  at  present 
taken  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  and  to  show  them  that  it  ought  to  be  done, 
but  sufficient  efibrt  is  not  made  to  ascertain  that  it  really  is  done.  The 
alterations  which  we  recommend  will,  we  trust,  supply  this  omission. 

The  view  taken  by  the  trained  teachers  as  to  theii^  own  position  and  their 
general  temper  and  behaviour  is  a  matter  which  has  attracted  some  atten- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  they  are  conceited,  that  their  behaviour 
to  managers  and  persons  connected  with  the  schools  is  not  satis&ctory,  and 
that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their  position.  We  have  inquired  into  these 
assertions,  and  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  well  founded.  We  have  met 
with  some  complaints  of  conceit  and  bad  manners  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  but  even  if  each  complaint  represented  a  case  in  which  the  teacher 
was  to  blame,  these  cases  would  not  be  numerous  enough  to  form  a  ground 
for  any  serious  charge  against  the  class  as  a  class.  It  is  probable  that  in 
many  instances  the  teacher  complained  of  is  right,  and  the  manager  unduly 
exacting  or  susceptible.  *^  A  trained  teacher,*'  says  Mr.  Coode,  *^  knows 
the  value  of  the  discipline  he  enforces,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  allow  of  any 
interference  with  it  even  by  the  most  respectable  gentleman  or  minister,  or 
the  Inost  important  clergyman,  or  most  influentiid  lady  of  the  neighbour- 
hood." He  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  most  specific  cases  of  dispute  which  came 
under  his  notice,  he  thought  that  the  teachers  were  right  and  the  managers 
wron^;  but  he  adds  that  the  manner  of  both  masters  and  mistresses, 
especiadly  when  they  are  fresh  from  the  training  colleges,  is  occasionally 
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oonceited  and  presnmptaous.  Unfortanate  as  this  may  be,  it  is  hardly  nn- 
natoraly  considering  the  class  from  which  the  teachers  come ;  and  if  greater 
experience  fails  to  correct  it,  the  remedy  is  so  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  managers,  that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  recommendation 
on  the  subject. 

It  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  the  managers  of  schools  occasionally  show  a 
'want  of  consideration  for  the  feeUngs  of  the  teachers,  which  is  ill-judged 
and  unjust  *^  A  well-traiued  master  who  knows  his  business,"  says  Dr. 
Hodgson,  '^  is  not  likely  to  endure,  without  a  grudge,  treatment  such  as  I 
bave  myself  been  grieved  to  witness,  treatment  which  the  presence  of  a 
stranger  renders  more  humiliating  and  painful.  The  clergyman  enters  the 
Bchom  without  removing  his  hat,  or  salutation  of  any  kind ;  he  interrupts 
the  lesson ;  he  takes  the  pupils  as  it  were  out  of  the  master's  hands ;  he 
gives  to  pupils,  visitors,  and  all,  the  impression  that  the  school  is  his,  and 
not  the  master's." 

As  to  the  view  of  the  teachers  upon  their  own  position,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  them.  Mr.  Forster 
dwells  at  some  length  upon  this  subject,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  notices  the 
existence  of  the  same  feeling  in  London,  and  gives  the  evidence  of  several 
schoolmasters,  who  express  it  at  considerable  length.  The  other  assistant 
commissioners  for  the  most  part  heard  of  this  feeling,  but  did  not  find  that 
it  was  either  general  or  important  Mr.  Fraser  says,  "  I  did  not  myself 
observe  any  tendency  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  masters  and  mistresses, 
though  I  am  told  by  several  persons  that  dissatisfaction  exists." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  refers  to  conferences  and  meetings  of  schoolmasters,  at 
which  they  took  the  opportunity  of  "  putting  him  fully  in  possession  of 
their  grievances,"  though  they  "  failed  to  convince  him  that  the  profession 
labours  under  any  very  peculiar  hardships."  We  concur  with  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son's opinion,  i  he  alleged  grievances,  as  expressed  by  his  informants,  are, 
^^that  their  salary  is  mr  beneath  that  which  an  equal  amount  of  skill 
and  labour  would  command  in  any  other  profession,"  and  specially  that 
the  augmentation  grants,  ^'  being  paid  through  the  treasurer  or  secretary  of 
the  schools,  come  to  be  considered  as  part  of  their  salary ;"  that  "  tneir 
position  in  society  is  lower  than  it  ought  to  be;"  above  all  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  promotion ;  that  when  they  have  once  obtained  a  school,  they  rise 
no  higher ;  and  specially  that  they  are  not  appointed  inspectors.  This  is 
commented  on  by  Mr.  SneU  with  some  bitterness. 

The  state  of  the  case  in  our  opinion  is  this.  Boys  who  would  otherwise 
go  out  to  work  at  mechanical  trades  at  12  or  13  years  of  age  are  carefully 
educated  at  the  public  expense  from  13  to  20  or  21,  and  they  are  then  placed 
in  a  position  where  they  are  sure  of  immediately  earning  on  an  average 
about  100^.  a  year  by  five  days'  work  in  the  week,  the  days  lasting  only 
seven  and  a  half  hours,  and  they  usually  have  six  or  seven  weeks'  vacation 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  After  receiving  these  advantages  at  the  public 
expense,  they  seem  to  complain  that  they  are  not  provided  with  still  further 
advantages  on  a  progressive  scale  throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

As  to  the  specific  complaint  that  they  are  not  made  insnectors,  we  think 
that  they  would  not  be  fit  for  the  office.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  inspectors  sdiould  be  fitted,  by  previous  training  and  social  position,  to 
communicate  and  associate  upon  terms  of.  equality  with  the  managers  of 
schools  and  the  clergy  of  difierent  denominations.  It  is  one  of  the  alleged 
grievances  of  the  schoolmasters  that  these  persons  do  not  recognise  them  as 
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social  equals ;  and  that  state  of  things,  with  which  no  pablic  anthoiity  can 
interfere,  is  in  itself  conclusive  against  the  suggestion  that  they  should  be 
made  inspectors. 

It  is,  however,  untrue  that  there  is  no  promotion  for  schoolmasters.  None 
has  hitherto  been  provided  at  the  public  expense^  but  in  that  as  in  all  other 
calling  some  positions  are  better  tnan  others^  and  the  best  positions  are  on 
the  whole  filled  by  the  ablest  men.  We  have  given  above  a  list  of  the 
average  emoluments  of  certificated  teachers  in  different  parts  of  tiie  country 
and  in  schools  of  drfferent  denominations,  and  it  appears  from  that  list  that 
the  average  pavments  in  large  districts  differ  so  much  that  the  master  of  a 
school  in  London  gets  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  master  of  a  school  in 
Berkshire.  In  individual  cases  the  range  is  far  wider.  Instances  have 
been  reported  in  which  schoolmasters  particularly  eminent  for  their  success 
make  as  much  as  300^  per  annum,  and  even  more,  and  it  cannot  be  urged  that 
the  masters  consider  themselves  morally  bound  to  forego  this  advantage,  as  it 
is  alleged  in  proof  of  their  discontent  that  they  constantly  change  their  schools. 
^  The  real  cause  of  this  complaint  is  not  the  inadequacy  of  the  remunera- 
tion of  a  successful  schoolmaster,  but  the  fact  that  it  b^ins  too  early  and 
rises  by  too  steep  gradients.  A  lad,  the  son  of  a  day  labourer  earning  lOs. 
a  week,  finds  himself  at  the  age  of  20  in  the  receipt  of  80^  or  90^  a  year. 
A  young  lawyer  at  that  age  is  beginning  his  professional  education.  At 
22  the  voung  schoolmaster  is  probablv  earning  lOOi  or  llOt  a  year.  The 
yotmg  lawyer  is  earning  nothmg,  and  does  not  expect  to  pay  even  his  pro- 
fessional expenses  till  he  is  30.  But  the  schoolmaster  may  never  earn  more. 
He  reaches  in  early  life  a  table-land,  and  may  tread  it  till  he  dies.  If  the 
emoluments  of  the  young  schoolmaster  were  smaller,  those  of  the  older 
schoolmaster  would  appear  greater,  and  there  would  be  no  complaint  of  the 
absence  of  promotion. 

As  to  the  specific  complaint  that  the  augmentation  grant  is  paid  them 
indirectly,  and  is  thus  "  liable  to  be  confounded  with  salary,**  the  answer  is, 
that  it  is  paid  in  that  manner  because  it  is  salary,  and  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  supposed  to  be  anything  else.  The  Council  Office  has  always  care- 
fully, and  in  our  opinion  properly,  avoided  any  direct  recognition  of  either 
principal  or  pupil-teachers,  and  has  confined  all  its  relations  to  the  managers 
of  the  individual  schools.  The  arrangements  which  we  propose  wiU  be 
entirely  based  upon  this  principle,  and  will  make  it  clear  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  mistake  that  the  teachers  must  make  their  own  arrangements  with 
the  managers,  and  with  them  alone,  that  they  are  in  no  sense  public  servants, 
and  that  tne  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  their  occupation,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  like  those  of  other  occupations  paid  by  the  public,  depen- 
dent on  the  market  value  of  their  services.  These  may  be  reasons  for  not 
undertaking  it;  but  they  are  not  grievances. 

It  may,  however,  be  important  to  observe  that  the  dissatisfaction  felt  b^ 
the  teacners  is  to  some  degree  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
training.  Dr.  Temple  observes  that  the  fact  that  they  are  trained  in  separate 
institutions  ''  gives  them  too  exalted  a  notion  of  their  position  and  of  what 
they  have  to  do,"  so  that  **  they  gradually  acquire  a  sort  of  belief  that  the 
work  of  a  schoolmaster  is  the  one  great  work  of  the  day,  and  that  they  are 
the  men  to  do  it**  One  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  witnesses,  himself  a  school- 
master, observes,  **  The  office  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  highest  in  the  land 
in  importance,  mentally,  morally,  and  religiously,  and  yet  the  officer 
ignored,  slighted." 
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'^  They  naturally  think,"  Bays  Mr.  Robinson,  ''  more  of  what  education 
has  made  them  than  of  what  it  first  found  them.  They  easily  lose  si^ht  of 
the  fact  that  they,  have  risen  from  a  very  humble  social  position,  ana  they 
crave  for  that  status  which  education  seems  generally  to  secure.  I  think 
too  that  in  some  cases  they  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  they  owe  the  culture 
they  have  to  the  public  provision  made  for  them." 

The  existence  of  such  feelings  shows  that  however  necessary  it  may  be 
to  point  out  to  the  students  at  training  colleges  the  importance  of  ^eir 
profession,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  propriety  of  their  discharging  their  duties 
with  hearty  conscientious  zeal^  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  also  be  informed 
that  the  amount  of  honour  and  emolument  attached  to  their  calling  depends, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  callings,  not  upon  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  upon 
the  feelings  with  which  it  is  regarded  Tby  society  at  large.  If  they  are  not 
taught  to  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  there  will  always  be  a  considerable 
risk  that  the  efibrts  of  the  training  college  authorities  to  impress  the  students 
with  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and  the  fact  that  the  course  of  instruction 
is  carried  on  by  the  stimulus  of  literary  examinations,  may  produce  a  com- 
bination of  zeal,  half  professional  and  half  religious,  with  personal  ambition, 
which  can  lead  only  to  disappointment  and  discontent  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  Sir  J .  E.  Shuttleworth's  hopes,  that  the  teachers  might  be 
taught  to  look  upon  popular  education  in  a  missionary  spirit,  and  be  trained 
to  a  life  of  humility  and  self-denial,  have  been  disappointed.  The  precau- 
tions against  personal  ambition  which  he  tried  to  establish,  in  the  snape  of 
extreme  plaumess  of  diet  and  hard  manual  labour,  have  been  given  up ;  and 
though  efforts  are  made  to  impress  upon  the  training  colleges  a  religious 
character,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  views  of  personal  advancement  have 
as  much  influence  upon  teachers  throughout  their  whole  career  as  upon  other 
persons.  The  inspectors  regret  that  sufficiently  high  salaries  are  not  offered 
to  pupU  teachers ;  the  Government  stimulates  exertion  by  the  prospect  of 
money  prizes ;  the  training  college  authorities  recommend  the  best  men  to 
the  most  lucrative  situations ;  and  the  whole  course  is  regulated  by  exami- 
nations which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  personal  feelings  in  a  very  high 
degree.  This  is  inevitable,  and  is  not  a  fair  subject  for  complaint;  but  it  is 
important  that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  influence  the  students  as  to  their 
view  of  their  future  calling,  should  bear  these  considerations  in  mind,  and 
should  not  forget  the  importance  of  leading  them  to  form  a  sober  estimate 
of  their  future  prospects. 

We  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  occupation  of  an  elementary 
schoolmaster  is  not  well  suited  for  a  young  man  of  an  adventurous,  stirring, 
or  ambitious  character,  and  that  it  is  rawer  a  misfortune  than  otherwise, 
when  persons  of  that  temper  of  mind  are  led  inta  it  by  the  prospect  which 
its  earlier  stages  appear  to  afford  of  rising  in  the  world,  socially  as  well  as 
intellectually.  It  is  a  life  which  requires  a  quiet,  even  temper,  patience, 
sympathy,  fondness  for  children,  and  habitual  cheei^ness.  It  wants  rather 
eooa  sense  and  quiet  intelligence  than  a  very  inquisitive  mipd  or  very 
brilliant  talents,  and  the  prospects  which  it  affords  appear  well  calculated  to 
attract  the  class  of  persons  best  fitted  for  it.  A  schoolmaster  is  sure  of  a 
good  income,  a  great  deal  of  leisure,  and  moderate  labour  as  long  as  his 
health  lasts.  If  his  prospects  are  not  so  extensive  as  in  some  other  walks 
of  life,  they  are  more  secure.  He  is  never  out  of  work.  He  is  affected  only 
casually  and  indirectly  by  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  he  fills  a  position, 
which  if  not  socially  all  that  he  could  wish^  is  universally  recognized  as 
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respectable  and  nsefuL  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  prospects,  if 
neither  exaggerated  nor  depreciated,  are  sufficient  to  attract  an  adequate 
number,  of  persons  to  the  calling ;  but  it  is  important  that  their  nature  should 
be  clearly  understood^  in  order  that  disappointments  may  not  arise  from  a 
misconception  as  to  the  character  of  the  employment. 

It  may  be  proper  to  refer  in  this  place  to  the  opportunity  which  the  high 
salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  afford  them  of  making  provision  for  their  support 
in  later  life. 

§  5. — General  Statistics  as  to  Trained  Teachers* 

The  proportion  between  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  by  the  training 
colleges,  and  the  probable  demand  tor  them,  present  and  Aiture,  forms  the 
last  head  of  the  inquiry. 

It  must  be  observed  that  two  separate  objects  are  to  be  attained,  the  pro- 
vision of  a  number  of  teachers  adeauate  to  the  present  wants  of  the  country, 
and  the  maintenance  of  training  colleges  capable  of  filling  up  the  vacancies 
in  that  number,  when  it  has  been  made  up.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
anything  beyond  conjecture  upon  these  points. 

The  number  of  teachers  required  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
depends  upon  the  number  of  children  who  may  be  expected  to  be  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  this,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  depends 
principally  on  the  age  of  the  scholars,  and  the  length  of  their  attendance  at 
school.  We  think  that  2,000,000  is  the  largest  number  of  children  for 
whom  trained  teachers  will  be  required  until  a  considerable  change  of 
feeling  has  taken  place  amongst  the  poor  as  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  average  number  of  children  to  a  teacher  in  1,851  schools  in 
the  specimen  districts  was  58 '3.  If  2,000,000  children  were  under  trained 
tea<lhers,  about  33,000  would  be  required  for  the  purpose.  The  training 
colleges  at  present  produce  about  1,500  teachers  a  year,  which  number 
would  be  enough  to  supply  the  vacancies  of  33,000  teachers,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  average  tenure  of  office  of  each  teacher  was  22  years.  The 
system  of  training  has  not  as  yet  lasted  long  enough  to  give  any  satisfactory 
evidence  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  professional  life  of  a 
teacher  lasts,  but  as  it  begins  at  21  or  22,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
it  should  continue  for  a  period  of  22  years.  If  this  is  so,  or  if  it  even 
approaches  the  truth,  it  follows,  that  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  will 
soon  overtake  the  demand,  and  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  up 
vacancies.  It  is  very  improbable  that  all  the  schools  in  the  country  will 
ever  be  filled  by  trained  teachers.  Private  schools  will  always  exist,  in 
certain  districts  untrained  teachers  will  probably  hold  their  ground  even  in 
public  schools.  Of  1,825  schools  in  the  specimen  distncts,  containing 
2,354  teachers,  612  or  26  per  cent  were  certificatea,  35  or  1*5  per  cent, 
registered,  and  72*5  per  cent  were  neither  certificated  nor  registered.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  the  committee  of  council  has  exercised  a  proper 
discretion  in  resolving  for  the  present  to  entertain  no  further  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  training  colleges  for  males. 

There  is,  however,  one  class  of  teachers,  and  one  of  the  most  important, 
for  whom  additional  training  colleges  are  wanted.  These  are  the  mistresses 
of  infant  schools.  Their  office,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  requires 
special  qualification,  and  therefore  a  special  education.  At  present  there  is 
but  one  college  that  specially  trains  them,  that  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Society,  and  it  trains  a  number  utterly  inadequate  even  to  the  existing 
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demand.  We  earnestlj  recoinmen4  that  the  committee  of  council  devote 
its  attention,  and  give  its  powerful  aid  to  the  supply  of  this  want  One 
mode  would  be  to  recommend  that  in  every  training  college  for  females  a 
portion  of  time  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  mistresses  in  the  management 
of  infant  schools.  Another  would  be  to  turn  some  of  the  training  colleges 
for  males  into  training  colleges  for  infant  schoolmistresses. 

Should  our  recommendations  have  the  effect  of  inducing  denominations, 
which  have  hitherto  refused  Government  aid,  to  apply  for  it,  the  question 
respecting  the  support  by  the  State  of  new  training  colleges  might  be 
re-opened. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  for 
ordinarv  schools  mav  become  excessive,  but  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against 
this  beK>rehand.  If  the  evil  should  be  practically  felt,  the  remedy  would  be 
to  limit  the  total  number  of  Queen's  scholarships,  and  the  training  colleges 
which  could  neither  obtain  Queen's  scholars  nor  dispense  with  them  would' 
probably  be  closed. 

§  6. — Recapitulation. 

We  now  proceed  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this  chapter. 

I.  We  have  passed  rapidly  over  the  untrained  teachers.  We  hav6 
shown  that  they  are  generally  inferior  to  the  trained  teachers,  and  we  have 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  complaint  of  those  who  keep  private  schools,  that 
they  are  subjected  to  an  unfair  competition  with  the  schools  aided  by  the 
State.  We  have  proposed  to  remove  this  injustice,  and  thereby  indirectly 
to  improve  the  teachers  of  private  schools,  by  allowing  them  to  obtain 
certificates  of  competency,  ana  to  share  in  the  public  grant,  so  far  as  they 
perform  its  conditions.  Our  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the  trained 
teachers.  On  those  who  have  gone  through  the  full  course  prescribed  by 
the  committee  of  council  as  pupil-teachers  in  schools,  as  students  in 
training  colleges,  an  ultimately  as  masters  or  mistresses  of  schools.  They 
are  almost  creations  of  the  committee  of  council,  and  it  exercises  over  them 
so  powerfiil  an  influence  that  it  is  responsible  not  only  for  their  errors,  but, 
so  far  as  they  are  remediable,  for  their  deficiencies. 

II.  We  have  explained  the  origin  of  the  pupil-teacher  system.  We  have 
shown  that  the  pupil-teachers  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  filling, 
during  their  apprenticeship,  the  place  of  monitors,  and  afler  their  appren- 
ticeship, of  being  trained  to  become  masters  and  mistresses.  We  have 
shown  that  their  action  on  the  scholars  is  eminentlv  beneficial,  but  more  on 
the  higher  and  on  the  middle  classes  than  on  the  lower ;  the  instruction  of 
the  youngest  children,  which  requires,  in  fact,  the  most  zeal,  patience, 
and  tact,  being  generally  intrusted  to  the  younger  pupil-teachers,  who 
necessarily  are  the  least  fit  for  it.  We  have  considered  two  objections  to 
the  education  which  the  pupil-teachers  themselves  receive  during  their 
apprenticeship.  One  is,  that  the  hoars  of  mental  work  are  too  long,  lasting 
at  least  for  seven  hours  a  dav ;  the  other  is,  that  their  studies  are  devoted 
rather  to  the  acquisition  of  &cts  than  of  principles ;  that  "  their  memory  is 
unwholesomely  stimulated,  and  their  judgment  stuilted  and  baflBed ; "  that 
there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  **  their  great  amount  of*  positive 
information  and  low  degree  of  culture  and  intelligence."  We  have  admitted 
that  both  these  objections  have  some  foundation,  and  we  have  alluded  to  the 
possibility  of  shortening  the  hours  of  school  attendance  as  a  remedy  for  the 
one ;  and  the  change  of  some  of  the  subjects  of  their  present  course  of 
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instruction  for  matter  of  a  more  interesting  and  practical  nature  as  a 
palliative  of  the  other. 

III.  We  then  traced  the  pupil-teachers  to  the  next  stage  of  their  educa- 
tion, that  of  students  in  the  iaraining  colleges.  As  their  studies  are  governed 
by  their  annual  examination^  on  their  success  in  which  the  pajrments  made 
on  their  behalf  to  the  colleges  depend,  we  have  explained  at  some  length 
the  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  examination  which  is  prescribed  to  the 
trahiing  colleges  by  the  committee  of  council.  It  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  mtenaed  to  develop  the  general  intelligence  of  the  students, 
the  other  to  give  them  practical  skill  in  teaching.  To  the  first  portion  of 
the  syllabus  we  have  given  a  general  approbation,  subject  to  an  expression 
of  regret  that  political  economy  is  totally  omitted  from  the  male  syllabus. 
The  second  part  of  the  syllabus  we  have  also  approved,  fully  as  respects  the 
svllabus  for  young  women,  and,  as  to  that  for  young  men,  with  a  qualifica- 
tion that  the  same  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  and  physiology  ought  to 
be  required  from  both.  But  as  the  examination  papers  prepared  by  the 
committee  of  council  on  the  foundation  of  the  syllabus,  we  have  stated  our 
opinion  that  in  the  character  of  the  questions  there  is  too  much  minute- 
ness, to  much  which  appeals  to  mere  verbal  recollection,  and  too  little 
attention  to  the  real  importance  of  the  subject-matters  inquired  into.  From 
the  syllabus  and  examination  papers  we  proceeded  to  the  training  actually 
received  by  the  students.  It  consists  of  three  and  a  half  hours  a  day  of 
private  study,  six  hours  a  dav  of  lectures,  occasionally  varied  by  attendance 
m  the  practising  and  model  schools  attached  to  the  colleges.  We  have 
expressed  our  fears  that  these  hours  of  Work  are  too  many ;  that  the  time 
given  to  oui>4oor  exercise  is  too  short ;  and  that  the  attendance  of  the 
students  in  the  practising  schools  tends  to  confirm  any  bad  habits  which 
they  may  have  acquired  as  pupil-teachers.  And  we  have  also  cited 
evidence  to  show  that  too  mucn  stress  is  laid  on  the  exercise  of  the 
students'  memoiy,  while  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
their  judgment  and  reasoning  powers.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  have 
expresseaa  favourable  opinion  of  the  intellectual  training  of  the  students. 
The  moral  condition  of  the  colleges,  especially  the  female  colleges,  appears 
to  be  satisfactory. 

IV.  In  these  opinion^  we  were  fortified  by  the  evidence  as  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  those  who,  having  passed  throi^h  the  training 
colleges,  were  found  by  our  witnesses  in  the  actual  charge  of  schools.  We 
cited  from  that  evidence  abundant  proof  that  the  trained  teachers  not  only 
are  comparatively  far  superior  to  the  untrained,  but  are,  in  every- respect 
but  one,  positively  good.  That  exception,  however,  is  a  most  important 
one.  It  is  that  the  ^'unior  classes  in  tne  schools,  comprehending  the  great 
majority  of  the  children,  do  not  learn,  or  learn  imperfectly,  the  most 
necessary  part  of  what  they  come  to  learn, — ^reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
We  have  attributed  this  defect,  not  to  want  of  power,  but  to  want  of  motive 
in  the  teachers,  and  we  propose  to  remedy  it  by  making  it  the  interest  of 
both  managers  and  teachers  that  all  the  children  under  their  care  really 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  We  have  considered  some  other 
allegations  against  the  trained  teachers.  One  is,  the  earlv  age  at  which 
they  are  first  put  in  charge  of  schools.  This  we  expect  to  disappear  as  the 
number  becomes  larger  and  the  younger  students  are  forced  by  competition 
to  begin  as  assistant  masters.  Another  is,  that  the  rank  of  the  certificate, 
in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  examination,  is  an  imperfect  indication  of  the 
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teaching  power  of  its  holder.  This  we  admit,  but  it  is  a  defect  incidenta! 
to  every  attempt  to  test  the  practical  skill  of  a  candidate  bj  inauuing  into 
his  knowledge  of  the  sciences  on  which  his  art  depends  or  of  the  rules  by 
which  it  is  directed.  Our  proposal  that  the  certificate  shall  in  future  bear 
only  an  honorary  value  will  diminish  the  practical  inconveniences  attending 
this  unavoidable  imperfection.  Other  complaints  are,  that  the  trained 
teachers  are  conceited  and  dissatisfied.  The  first  we  do  not  believe  to  be 
true  of  the  class,  the  second  we  admit  to  a  certain  degree,  and  account  for 
it  by  remarking,  amongst  other  causes,  that  their  emoluments,  though  not 
too  low,  rise  too  soon  to  their  highest  level. 

V.  The  last  subject  into  which  we  have  inquired  is  the  probable  supply 
and  demand  of  trained  teachers,  and  we  have  expressed  an  expectation  that 
with  one  exception  the  supply  from  the  existing  training  colleges  will  soon 
overtake  the  aemand.  The  exception  is  that  of  mistresses  of  infant  schools. 
The  demand  for  them  is  great,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  much  greater. 
The  supply  is  insufficient,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  increase  unless  the 
committee  of  council  will  extend  its  powerful  aid. 

Chap.  III.— Attendance  of  Childben. 

The  two  preceding  chapters  contain  an  account  of  the  means  provided  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  independent  poor,  with  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  children  which  avail  themselves  of  them.  The 
present  chapter  describes  in  detail  the  length  and  regularity  of  the  children's 
attendance,  and  discusses  the  plans  which  nave  been  suggested  for  increasing 
them.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  sections : — 1.  The  statistics  of  school 
attendance;  2.  Causes  which  determine  the  limits  of  school  attendance;  3. 
Flans  for  increasing  the  amount  of  school  attendance. 

§  1. — Tlie  Statistics  of  Scliool  Attendance. 

The  questions  to  be  answered  are,  how  long  are  the  names  of  the  children 
on  the  books  of  any  school,  and  what  is  the  (kgree  of  regularity  with  which 
they  attend  during  that  period? 

The  first  question  could  not  be  completely  answered  without  minute 
information  as  to  a  number  of  children  sufficiently  large  to  give  averages 
applicable  to  the  whole  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  the  schools.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  know  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  name  of 
each  individual  child  has  been  upon  the  books  of  any  school  whatever,  and 
to  ascertain  in  respect  to  each  child  the  sum  of  dl  these  periods.  The 
intricacy  and  the  minutfiness  of  such  an  inquiry  rendered  it  impossible,  nor 
was  there  any  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the  minute  facts  which  it  would 
have  embraced.  The  only  authentic  information  bearing  upon  the  point 
which  we  could  obtain  was  contained  in  tables  showing  Uie  ages  of  all  the 
children  present  in  a  certain  number  of  schools  on  given  occasions.  The 
principle  on  which  the  inferences  drawn  from  these  tsdbles  depend  is,  that  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  children  whose  names  are 
on  the  books  varies  much  from  year  to  year,  it  may  be  assumed  that  if  the 
per-centages  increase  up  to  one  year  and  fall  oif  after  another,  the  interval 
between  Miose  years  will  represent  the  period  during  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  children  attend  school.  The  removal  of  children  from  school 
to  school  does  not  affect  this  inference.  The  inference,  of  course,  is 
vague.    It  may  be  th;^  the  children  who  enter  school  late  also  remain  late, 
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and  tbM  those  who  enter  early  are  removed  early.    No  evidence  exists  on 
which  any  trustworthy  conclusion  on  this  head  could  be  based. 

The  following  tables  are  founded  on  the  returns  obtained  by  the  assistant 
commissioners  from  1,740  public  week-day  schools  and  3,450  private 
schools.  These  give  the  following  results,  which  coincide  very  nearly  with 
those  obtained  *by  the  committee  of  council  from  the  inspection  of  annual 
grant  schools  throughout  the  country,  as  appears  from  the  second  column : 


Return  from  1,740 

PriTj  Oouncn  Returae 

Schools  In 

from  Anniul  Grant 

ChUdrai. 

Specimen  Distrlcta. 

Schools. 

Seholan  per  cent. 

Scholars  per  cent. 

Under  3  years  of  age 

•••             •••             •••             ■«• 

80 

— 

From  3  to  6  years  of 

"«e 

19-8 

21-87 

n      S    ,f      7          pf 

11*8 

12.04 

,,7^8         , 

12-8 

12.48 

.  »•     8  „     9 

.  ... 

12-4 

12-22 

o     9   «   10 

11-6 

11-81 

w   10  n   11         n 

10-3 

10-16 

„   11   ..   13         ,. 

7-9 

7-82 

„   12  H   18         „ 

6-0 

5-88 

„   13  „   14 

31 

3-33 

n    14    >.    15           n 

1-3 

2-59 

AboTO  15             ••• 

1-0 

— 

In  3,450  private  schools  in  the  10  specimen  districts,  the  per-centages 
were — Under  3  years  of  age,  5'4  per  cent ;  from  3  to  6  years,  34*7  per 
cent ;  from  6  to  7  years,  13-4  per  cent;  from  7  to  8  years,  U'O  per  cent; 
from  8  to  9  years,  9*0  per  cent;  from  9  to  10  years,  7*4  per  cent;  from 
10  to  11  years,  5*8  per  cent;  from  11  to  12  years,  4*8  per  cent ;  from  12 
to  13  years,  3*9  per  cent ;  from  13  to  14  years,  2'3  per  cent ;  fi*om  14  to 
15  years,  1*3  per  cent;  above  15  years,  1*0  per  cent  It  follows  that 
most  of  the  children  in  elementary  public  schools,  namely  65*8  per  cent, 
are  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12 ;  few  go  before  6,  very  few  Wore  3 ; 
attendance  diminishes  rapidlv  after  11,  aim  ceases  almost  entirely  at  IS, 
only  5*4  per  cent  of  the  children  remaining  after  that  a^.  Hence  it 
appears  highlv  probable  that  the  attendance  of  most  of  the  children  who  go 
to  school  at  all  is  distributed  with  more  or  less  regularity  over  about  four 
years,  between  3  and  15,  and  generally  between  6  and  12. 

The  table  as  to  private  schools,  which  was  confined  to  schools  in  which 
the  pavment  did  not  exceed  R  per  quarter,  indicates  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  children  in  them  are  of  the  age  of  8  and  under  than  is  the  case 
in  public  schools,  the  per-centages  being  64*5  and  46 '4  respectively.  It 
also  indicates  that  the  children  ytrho  stay  after  8  leave  school  less  rapidly, 
and  therefore  stay  longer  than  is  the  case  in  public  schools.  In  the  private 
schools  the  per-centages  diminish  by  two  a  year  from  the  year  7-8  to  the 
year  10-11,  and  then  by  one  a  year  to  the  year  14-15.  In  public  schools 
they  diminish  by  about  one  a  year  from  the  year  8-9  to  10-11,  and  thence  b^ 
from  two  to  three  a  year  down  to  the  year  14-15.  The  explanation  of  this 
probably  is  that  manv  of  the  private  schools  are  infant  dame  schools,  but  that 
those  which  are  connned  to  older  children  are  frequented  in  many  cases  (as 
appears  from  the  evidence  given  in  chap,  ii.)  by  children  whose  parents 
can  afford  rather  higher  fees  than  are  paid  in  ordinary  day  schools,  and 
who  keep  them  there  longer  than  the  pupils  of  such  schools  are  usually 
kept.   With  respect  to  the  regularity  of  tne  attendance,  it  must  be  observed 
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that  perfectlj  regular  attendance  implies  uninterrupted  resort  from  day  to 
day  to  the  same  schools.  If  the  child  is  either  kept  away  from  school  on 
particular  days^  or  is  removed  from  one  school  to  another,  the  regularity 
of  its  attendance  is  interrupted  to  that  extent  The  statistics  as  to  these 
two  forms  of  regularity  are  distinct 

First,  as  to  attendance  from  day  to  day.  The  schQols  are  open  for  44 
weeks  of  five  days  each  week,  or  220  days  in  the  year ;  the  proportion  of 
children  in  daily  attendance  to  the  number  whose  names  appear  on  the 
Twisters  is,  in  public  week-day  schools,  76*1  per  cent  The  proportion  of 
scholars  returned  in  the  10  specimen  districts  as  having  severally  attended 
was:  Less  than  50  days,  17'4  per  cent ;  50  to  100  days,  18*9  per  cent;  100 
to  150  days,  20*7  per  cent ;  150  to  200  days,  24*4  per  cent ;  above  200 
days,  18*6  per  cent 

If  these  proportions  hold  for  the  whole  country,  it  will  follow  that  of  the 
1,549,312  children  whose  names  are  on  the  books  of  the  class  of  schools 
connected  with  religious  denominations,  562,400  attend  less  than  100  days. 

As  many  as  43*0  per  cent  attended  more  than  150  days  and  upwards. 
This  nearly  tallies  with  the  experience  of  the  committee  of  council,  which 
is,  that  in  1859,  in  annual  grant  schools,  41*28  per  cent  of  the  children 
attended  176  days,  so  as  to  be  able  to  claim  the  capitation  grant  Our 
returns  include  schools  to  which  no  capitation  grants  are  paid.  It  further 
appears  that  63*7  per  cent,  of  the  children  attended  100  days  and  upwards. 

As  to  regularity  of  attendance  at  the  same  school,  the  following  table  in 
the  last  report  of  the  committee  of  council  gives  the  mean  centesimal  pro- 
portion for  seven  years,  ending  with  and  including  1859,  and  also  the  mean 
centesimal 'proportion  for  1859  and  1858  respectively  of  scholars  on  the 
books  who  had  attended  the  same  school  for  the  several  periods  therein 
mentioned: — 


Mean  Per-centage 
for  S^yen  Years. 

1859. 

1668. 

40-96 

87-81 

38-81 

One  to  two  years 

24-21 

2267 

22-66 

Two  to  three  years 

14-8 

16-81 

16-29 

Three  to  font  yean 

952 

10-89 

10-48 

Foar  to  Ave  years 

5-65 

6-46 

6-54 

Ahore  Hyg  years 

4-84 

6'46 

5-22 

As  the  total  number  of  children  attending  school  does  not  vary  materially 
from  year  to  year,  and  as  it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  attendance  of 
each  child  is  usually  distributed  over  about  four  years,  this  table  proves 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  must  receive  their  education  in 
several  different  schools,  each  of  which  they  thus  attend  for  a  short  time 
only. 

The  result  of  these  tables,  and  of  those  showing  the  whole  number  of 
children  at  school  which  are  embodied  in  chap,  i.,  may  be  thus  expressed : 
The  children  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  poorer  classes  attend  scnool  for 
several  years  between  the  ages  of  3  and  12,  and  generally  speaking  between 
6  and  12 ;  and  more  than  three-fiffchs  of  them  (63*7  per  cent)  attend  for  20 
weeks  in  the  year  and  upwards. 

To  estimate  the  importance  of  this  result,  it  must  be  remembered  that  an 
attendance  of  100  days  generally  implies  attendance  for  220  weeks,  as  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  parents  do  not  choose  to  pay  for  broken  weeks ;  s6 
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that  if  the  child  stays  away  for  one  or  two  days  it  is  frequently  kept  away 
for  the  whole  week.  "  I  found  it  quite  a  common  thing,"  says  mr.  Winder, 
*'  if  a  child  missed  school  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  for  his  parents  to  keep 
him  away  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  It  would  not  be  worth  their  while, 
they  think,  to  pay  4(L  for  3rf.  worth  of  teaching."  Mr.  Hare  gives  a  curious 
illustration  of  this.  Hull  fair  is  observed  at  the  schools  in  uiat  town  as  a 
two  days'  holiday,  and  in  one  school  there,  65  only,  out  of  140  boys, 
attendea  during  the  rest  of  the  week.  "  Parents,"  says  Mr.  Hare,  *'  will 
not  pay  2d.  for  a  broken  week." 

This  state  of  things  leaves  great  room  for  improvement,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  it  warrants  very  gloomy  views  or  calls  for  extreme  measures. 
Even  under  the  present  conditions  of  school  age  and  attendance,  it  would 
be  possible  for  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  children  on  the  books  of  the  schools, 
the  637  per  cent  who  attend  100  days  and  upwards,  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  without  conscious  difficulty,  and  to  perform  such  arithmetical  opera- 
tions as  occur  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  This  knowledge  they  might 
receive  while  under  the  influence  of  wholesome  moral  and  religious  disci- 
pline, and  they  might  add  to  it  an  acquintance  with  the  leading  principles 
of  religion,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  which  flow  from  them. 

§  2. — Causes  which  determine  the  Limits  of  School  Attendance. 

The  last  section  gives  the  statistical  results  as  to  the  attendance  of  the 
children  of  the  independent  poor  at  elementary  schools.  It  remains  to 
state  the  causes  which  determine  those  limits,  and  which  must  be  motive 
influencing  the  parents,  who,  except  in  special  cases,  alone  decide  whether 
their  children  shall  go  to  school,  and  how  long  they  shall  remaifi  there. 

The  question  as  to  the  feelings  with  which  parents  of  the  poorer  classes, 
who  are  neither  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty,  nor  of  reckless  and  intem- 
perate habits,  regard  elementary  education,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  range  of  our  inquiry.  The  assistant  commissioners  have  col- 
lected a  considerable  mass  of  information  upon  the  subject,  and  their 
evidence  tends  for  the  most  part  to  establish  two  propositions.  The  first  is, 
that  almost  all  the  parents  appreciate  the  importance  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  respectable  parents  are  anxious  to  obtain  it  for  their 
children.  The  second  is,  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  earnings 
of  their  children  for  this  purpose,  and  that  they  accordingly  remove  them 
from  school  as  soon  as  they  have  an  opportunity  of  earning  wages  of  an 
amount  which  adds  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  family  income. 

Wherever  a  school  is  established  which  supplies  the  sort  of  education  for 
which  the  poor  are  anxious,  it  is  filled  with  pupils. 

Further  proofs  of  the  anxiety  of  the  poor  to  provide  education  for  theur 
children  are  to  be  found  in  the  popularity  of  evening  schools,  and  in  the 
large  sums  paid  to  private  schools.  Evidence  on  the  first  of  these  heads  has 
been  already  given.  As  to  the  second,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  private 
schools,  containing  by  estimation  573,436  children,  are  entirely  supported 
by  the  payments  of  parents  of  the  class  in  question. 

The  anxiety  of  the  parents  for  the  education  of  their  children  is,  however, 
limited  in  its  objects.  The  result  which  they  wish  to  secure  is  that  which 
they  can  themselves  appreciate,  namely,  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  of  the  elements  of  religion  and  of  the  principles  of  good 
conduct.  Frequently  also  they  either  rail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
regular  attendance  towards  securing  this  result,  or  have  not  suffictent 
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steadiness  and  8elf*denial  to  enforce  it,  so  that  tliej  keep  children  from 
school  on  trifling  occasions.  Such  conduct  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  secure  the  education  of  their  children,  and  a  high  estimate 
of  its  advantages;  and  thus  an  apparent  conflict  of  evidence  on  this  important 
point  may  be  explained. 

Injustice  therefore  is  sometimes  done  to  the  parents  by  charges  made 
against  them  by  promoters  of  education  even  as  regards  irregularity  of  attend- 
fLUce,  which,  though  a  reasonable  ground  for  complaint,  often  arises  more 
from  want  of  self-control  and  perseverance  than  from  indifference  to  educa- 
tion. But  when  the  parents  are  censured  for  not  prolonging  the  attendance 
of  their  children  at  school,  it  rests  with  those  who  censure  them  to  show 
that  the  most  has  been  made  of  the  attendance  already  given.  If  a  c^ild  of 
10  years  old,  who  has  attended  school  with  moderate  regularity  for  four 
or  five  years,  can  hardly  read  and  write,  and  cannot  cypher  to  any  useful 
purpose,  it  is  venr  hard  to  call  upon  the  parent  to  keep  him  at  school  four 

J  ears  longer,  and  to  tax  him  with  gross  selfishness  ana  ingratitude,  because 
e  does  not  choose  to  forego  a  large  addition  to  his  family  income  in  order 
to  do  so.  The  parent's  notion  of  what  education  should  be  may  be  limited ; 
but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  sound.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  teac^  children  many  other  things  besides  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  but  if  a  child  is  ignorant  of  these  after  four  years'  schooling, 
his  parents  may  well  be  excused  for  supposing  that  the  experiment  has 
lasted  long  enough. 

The  name  of  almost  every  child  is  at  some  time  on  other  on  the  books  of 
some  school  at  which  it  attends  with  more  or  less  regularity.  There  are, 
however,  children  who  never  attend  school,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  are  found  collected  in  large  numbers  in  any  particular  places.  In  a 
few  instances'  they  receive  instruction  at  home ;  but  the  two  great  causes  of 
absolute  non-attendance  are  poverty  and  neglect. 

It  appears  from  our  evidence  that,  though  poverty  may  be  at  times 
alleged  as  a  cause  of  absolute  non-attendance,  it  is  more  commonly  an 
excuse  than  a  justification,  inasmuch  as  many  parents  of  the  very  poorest  class 
send  their  children  to  school.  As  we  have  before  shown  (chap,  i.,  §  2) 
the  managers  of  schools  are  not  so  strict  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  the 
full  fee  as  to  allow  a  child  often  to  be  excluded  from  school  by  the  poverty 
of  its  parents. 

The  commonest  cause,  however,  of  an  entire  absence  of  schooling  is  to  be 
found  in  the  intemperance,  apathy,  and  recklessness  of  the  most  degraded 
part  of  the  population.  There  are  persons,  though  happily  they  are  few, 
who  entirely  neglect  their  children,  and  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  a  state  of 
beggary  and  ignorance.  As  to  the  general  motives  of  parents  removing 
their  children  from  school  at  or  before  the  average  age,  there  is  but  little 
conflict  of  opinion.  The  reports  of  all  our  assistant  commissioners,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  J&nkins,  those  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  and  the  answers 
given  to  our  circulars  of  questions,  all  agree  in  attesting  that  the  children 
are  removed  for  the  sake  of  the  wages  which  they  earn,  or  of  their  services 
at  home;  the  further  inducement  of  fitting  die  childrfor  some  calling  for 
which  early  training  is  required  being  alleged  in  some  cases.  Mr.  Jenkins 
alone  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  his  (Welsh)  districts  the  general 
cause  of  early  withdrawal  was  not  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  child's 
wages  or  services,  but  the  parents  want  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a 
hi^er  education. 
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The  weight  of  these  indncements^  and  the  auestion  whether  the  parents 
are  right,  or  wrong  in  this  matter,  are  points  of  the  first  importance,  and  the 
following  section  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  them  and  of  the  various 
practical  questions  which  are  connected  with  them. 

§  3. — Plans  for  Increasing  the  Amount  of  Seliool  Attendance. 

Before  discussing  the  plans  themselves,  we  will  describe  the  state  of  the 
facts  to  be  dealt  with,  including  the  existing  laws,  and  indicate  the  grounds 
on  which  our  judgments  will  be  formed. 

The  present  section  falls  under  the  following  heads : — 1.  State  of  juvenile 
labour.  2.  Proposals  for  a  general  compulsory  system  of  education.  3. 
Compulsory  regulations  in  factories,  printworks,  and  mines.  4.  Private 
compulsion.  5.  Prize  schemes.  6.  Distribution  of  minor  state  appoint* 
ments  on  educational  giounds. 

1.  The  State  of  Juvenile  Labour  ae  affecting  Attendance  at  School — It 
would  have  enlarged  the  sphere  of  our  inquiry  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds 
to  have  attempted  to  obtain  the  materials  for  a  complete  account  of  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  have  collected  evidence  enough  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  principal  employments  of  children  in  this  country  are,  like  those  of 
adults,  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining,  and  the  occupations  which  exist 
in  immense  variety  in  all  large  towns. 

These  employments  are  either  continuous,  when  the  child's  labour  is 
required  all  the  year  round,  or  intermittent;  thev  are  also  collective,  in 
which  case  large  numbers  of  children  are  employed  in  the  same  manner  at 
the  same  time,  or  individual,  in  which  case  the  labour  of  each  child  is  regu- 
lated by  the  circumstances  of  its  particular  employment  These  distinctions 
are  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  all  systems  which  aim  at  prolonging 
the  period  of  eaucation  by  distributing  the  children's  time  between  education 
and  labour. 

Agricultural  Occupations, — Children  are  employed  in  agriculture  from  a 
very  early  age,  ana  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  "  Chndren,"  says  Mr. 
Hedlev,  '^  begin  to  have  a  money  value  as  soon  as  they  can  shout  loud 
enough  to  scare  a  crow,  or  can  endure  exposure  to  the  weather  in  watching 
cows  in  the  lane.  At  eight  years  of  age  tney  can  earn  6d,  a  day,  or  more ; 
at  11  or  12  they  earn  1«.  a  day."  "The  children,"  says  Mr.  Cook,  "are 
taken  from  school  and  from  home,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  and  even  so 
young  as  six  years  are  kept  in  the  fields  from  morning  to  night,  Sandays 
and  week-days,  for  weeks  together,  without  any  occupation  but  that  of 
watching  the  crows." 

Mr.  Mosely  says : — "  A  long  and  dreary  interval  is  allowed  to  intervene 
between  the  time  when  the  child  leaves  school  and  that  when  his  industrial 
education  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  begin.  He  goes,  it  may  be,  into  the 
fields  at  daybreak  to  drive  away  the  birds  from  the  growing  crops,  and  con- 
tinues there  until  sunset ;  or  he  is  sent  out  to  watch  pigs  and  geese,  or  to 
keep  cattle  or  sheep.  Thus  employed,  he  is  conversant  with  the  same 
horizon,  contends  with  the  same  flock  of  sparrows,  traverses  the  boun- 
daries of  the  same  field,  leans  daily  against  the  same  gate,  or  sits  under  the 
same  hedge  for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  together. The  intellec- 
tual stagnation  of  an  existence  like  this  eats  into  the  soul  of  the  child*  I 
have  often  been  told  by  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  it,  of  the 
marvellous  inroads  it  makes  in  his  character,  what  a  cloud  it  brings  over  his 
character,  how  in  a  few  months  scarce  a  trace  remains  of  the  knowledge  he 
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had  acquired  at  school^  except  perhaps  its  most  technical  and  mechanical 
elements." 

These,  however,  are  far  from  being  the  only  agricultural  operations  in 
which  children  are  engaged  They  are  employed  in  picking  stones  off  the 
land,  gathering  twitch  or  weeds,  in  driving  horses  at  plough,  in  cutting 
tiimips  for  sheep,  and  in  various  other  ways.  At  particular  seasons  "  the 
population  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  do  the  work,  and  frequently  the 
whole  number  of  available  hands  is  required  at  once.  Farmers  remarking 
upon  this,"  says  Mr.  Hedley,  **  have  said  to  me,  *  at  certain  seasons  we  want 
the  children,  and  must  have  them.* " 

Agricultural  labour  varies  greatly  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and 
local  peculiarities  as  to  produce.  The  following  deviations  from  the  usual 
routine  occur  in  the  districts  of  Mr.  Hedley  and  Mr.  Fraser.  They  show 
how  great  the  variety  must  be  if  the  labour  of  the  whole  country  is  taken 
into  account  "  On  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  below  Gainsborough,  potatoes 
are  largely  grown,  and  in  the  autumn  the  children  are  all  employed  in  fol- 
lowing the  men  who  dig  the  potatoes,  and  gathering  them  up.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tickhill  peas  are  grown  for  the  Sheffield  market,  and  at 
the  time  forgathering  them  the  bellman  is  sent  round  to  call  aU  the  women 
and  children  into  the  fields.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark  willow- 
peeling  employs  many  young  hands  in  the  spring.  At  Brandon  there  is 
work  for  chiloren  in  *  fur-cutting,'  as  it  is  called — preparing  rabbit  skins  for 
use.  About  Ely  children  assist  their  fathers  in  '  claying.'  About  Depden 
the  children  help  the  labourer  in  draining,  their  duty  being  to  keep  the 
man's  spade  wet" 

Mr.  Fraser  says,  **  in  Herefordshire  there  are  no  fewer  than  seven  annual 
harvests,  in  each  of  which  children  are  largely  employed ;  1,  bark-peeling, 
2,  hay,  3,  corn,  4,  hops,  5,  potatoes,  6,  apples,  7,  acorns.  Add  to  these, 
bird-keeping  in  autumn  and  spring,  potato-setting,  hop-tying,  and  the  inci- 
dental duties  of  baby  nursing  and  errand  going."  When  it  is  remembered 
that  agricultural  wages  range  from  9«.  to  14a.  or  16«.  a  week,  and  that 
children,  in  the  various  modes  indicated,  can  add  to  this  sum  sometimes  as 
much  as  4a.  or  5a.,  and  generally  2a.  6d,  the  importance  of  their  earnings  to 
their  parents  becomes  sufficiently  apparent. 

Watching  birds  in  a  field  or  cows  in  a  lane  is  a  stupefying  employment, 
hut  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  agricultural  labour  in  general.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  an  employment  which  gives  very  considerable  opportunities 
for  employing  the*various  faculties.  "  It  is  the  fashion,"  says  Mr.  Fraser, 
•*  to  speak  of  agriculture  as  requiring  only  unskilled  labour.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  very  erroneous  epithet  The  man  who  knows  minutely  the 
habits  and  manner  of  treatment  of  four  or  five  difierent  kinds  of  animals, 
horses,  beasts,  sheep,  swine,  poultrv ;  who  can  hedge,  ditch,  thresh,  mow, 
reap,  plough  a  furrow,  drive  a  drill,  sow  a  field  broadcast,  as  straight  and 
true  as  though  the  line  was  chalked  for  him ;  this  man  wants  something 
more  than  mere  thews  and  muscle ;  he  must  possess  cleverness  of  the 
hand  and  eye ;  and  the  first-rate  farm  labourer  is  as  truly  skilled  as  the 
first-rate  mechanic  or  artisan.  Now  this  kind  of  skill  can  only  be  picked 
up  at  an  earlv  age,  when  the  imitative  faculties  are  strong;  and  I  have 
again  and  agam  heard  old  labourers  accounting  for  the  bunghng  work  made 
by  some  novice  in  the  craft  by  saying,  *  Ah  1  he  never  turned  his  hand  to  it 
tul  he  got  too  old' "  Mr.  Hedley's  observations  as  to  the  effects  of  the  in- 
dustrial training  given  in  workhouse  schools  was  to  much  the  same  effect 
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He  says,  "the  workhouse  boy  cannot  compete  with  the  labourer's  child- 
brought  up  at  home.  At  best,  he  is  not  sought  after  by  the  farmer.  He 
has  learnt  to  handle  a  spade,  but  he  has  never  handled  harness ;  he  kno'w^s 
nothing  of  the  farmyard,  and  he  is  not  inured  to  weather.  No  system  of 
industrial  training  can  give  boys  that  handiness  which  they  acquire  in  real 
work.  Few  boys  from  the  workhouses  obtain  places  as  farm  labourers, 
nearly  all  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade." 

Tlie  common  fallacy  as  to  the  unintellectual  and  stupefying  character  of 
agricultural  labour  was  long  ago  confuted  by  Adam  Smith,  "  Wealth  of 
[Nations,"  Book  1,  Chap.  10  : — ^^  The  man  who  works  upon  brass  and  iron 
works  with  instruments  and  upon  materials  of  which  the  temper  is  always 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same.  But  the  man  who  ploughs  the  ground 
with  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen  works  with  instruments  of  wKch  the  healthy 
strength,  and  temper  are  very  different  upon  different  occasions.  The  con- 
dition of  the  materials  which  he  works  upon,  too,  is  as  variable  as  that  of  the 
instruments  which  he  works  with,  and  both  require  to  be  managed  w^ith 
much  judgment  and  discretion.  The  common  ploughman,  though  generally 
regarded  as  the  pattern  of  stupidity  and  ignorance,  is  seldom  defective  in 
this  judgment  and  discretion.  He  is  less  accustomed,  indeed,  to  social  in- 
tercourse than  the  mechanic  who  lives  in  a  town.  His  voice  and  language 
are  more  uncouth  and  more  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  not 
used  to  them.  His  understanding,  howev^,  being  accustomed  to  consider 
a  greater  variety  of  objects,  is  generallv  much  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
whose  whole  attention  from  morning  till  ni^ht  is  commonly  occupied  in  per- 
forming one  or  two  very  simple  operations? 

Manufactures. — The  employment  of  children  in  manufactures  was  mi- 
nutely investigated  by  the  children's  employment  commissioners  in  1840- 
43.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point  out  a  few  leading  facts 
wTiich  bear  upon  the  question  of  education.  In  some  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, as,  for  example,  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  trades,  the  labour  is,  on  the 
whole,  continuous,  the  number  of  persons"  employed  is  large,  and  the  opera- 
tions to  be  performed  consist  of  a  mere  mechanical  routine,  so  that  it  is  easj 
to  divide  the  children  whose  labour  is  required  into  sets,  of  which  only  one 
is  at  work  at  once. 

Children  are  employed  in  printworks  principally  as  teerers,  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  stand  by  the  block  printer  and  keep  a  sieve  full  of  colour 
ready  to  be  supplied  to  the  block,  each  application  of  the  block  to  the  cloth 
requiring  a  fresh  supply  of  colour.  A  teerer  is  attached  to  each  block 
printer,  by  whom  it  is  generally  hired  and  paid,  the  manufacturer  having 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  children,  and  apparently  knowing  nothing  of 
them.  The  labour  of  children  employed  in  factories  and  print-works  is  sub- 
ject to  legal  restrictions  referred  to  below.  Before  they  were  imposed,  the 
children  used  to  enter  on  their  employment,  in  some  cases,  in  their  fifth 
year,  and  in  the  printworks  they  worked  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  being 
entirely  dependent  on  the  adult  printers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  idling  for 
days  and  then  Vorking  for  great  lengths  of  time  together.  Factories  and 
pnntworks  are  almost  always  establishments  of  considerable  size,  and  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  workpeople.  They  are  thus  easily  inspected,  so  that, 
if  the  inspectors  do  their  duty,  there  is  good  security  that  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  relating  to  them,  whatever  their  value  may  be,  will  be  enforced. 
There  are  besides  these  a  number  of  occupations  in  which  children  are  em- 
ployed, not  in  large  numbers  but  in  small  groups,  by  persons  in  their  own 
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rank  of  life.  Some  of  these  occupations  are  of  such  a  character  as  mate- 
rially to  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  children.  Mrs.  Turner,  a  person 
employing  about  forty  hands  as  cheveners,  a  branch  of  embroidery,  stated 
to  the  chUdren's  employment  commission,  that  the  common  age  at  which 
children  began  to  work  in  that  business  was  seven ;  that  they  had  no  time 
to  go  to  school  on  the  work-days ;  that  they  went  from  bed  to  work,  and 
from  work  to  bed ;  and  that  they  would  probably  be  stupefied  on  Sunday 
and  not  get  much  from  instruction. 

One  or  two  facts  may  be  stated  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  earnings  of  very  young  children,  and  the  consequent  inducement  to  em- 
ploy them.  Children  under  eight  can  earn  45.  a  week  each  in  the  northern 
foundries,  and  Mr.  Bellairs  calculated  that  the  earnings  of  children  between 
8  and  14,  in  the  six  counties  of  Gloucester,  Oxford,  W  arwick,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  and  Monmouth,  were  worth  at  the  rate  of  2«.  a  week  each,  about 
260,000^  a  year.  In  one  establishment  at  Birmingham,  iii  which  315  hands 
were  employed,  33  per  cents  were  between  8  and  14  years  of  age,  and  they 
earned  on  an  average  4^.  a  week. 

Whenever  a  particular  manufacture  becomes  prevalent  in  a  district — ^as, 
for  example,  cutlery  at  Sheffield,  ironworks  in  South  Staffordshire,  or 
potteries  in  the  north  of  the  same  county — ^the  division  of  labour  is  almost 
certain  to  be  applied  to  an  extraordinary  extent  This  subdivision  of  labour, 
by  reducing  manufactures,  as  it  were,  to  their  lowest  terms,  tends  to  increase 
the  demand  for  juvenile  labour,  because  it  increases  the  number  of  minute 
occupations  which  do  not  require  the  strength  or  skill  of  an  adult  work- 
man. 

Mining, — Far  the  greater  number  of  mines  in  England  are  either  collieries 
or  iron  mines,  and  the  mode  of  working  them  is  very  similar.  In  each  of 
these  many  boys  are  employed,  and  at  the  time  when  the  children's  em- 
ployment commissioners  undertook  their  inquiries  women  also  worked  to  a 
great  extent  In  mines  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  there  were  few  very 
young  children,  as  the  work  is  almost  entirely  of  a  laborious  kind.  They 
usually  begin  to  work  there  between  10  and  12.  In  collieries  and  iron 
mines  the  case  was  different  In  all  parts  of  the  countrv  children  were 
employed  in  these  mines  from  the  very  earliest  age  at  which  they  could 
walk.  In  some  cases  they  were  sent  to  work  at  four  years  of  age ;  in  others 
at  five  and  six.  If  the  coal  measure  was  thin,  the  children  were  sent  at  an 
early  age ;  if  thick  enough  for  men  to  work  in  it,  at  a  later  one. 

The  employment  of  the  children  in  collieries  and  iron  mines  consists  partly 
in  shutting  and  opening  the  doors  by  which  the  current  of  air  from  the 
downcast  shaft  is  prevented  from  passing  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  child 
sits  in  the  dark  the  whole  day,  with  no  other  employment  than  that  of 
pulling  the  door  open  when  required  for  the  passage  of  a  '^  skip"  or  truck  of 
coal,  and  letting  it  fall  back  as  soon  as  the  truck  has  passed.  This  work  is 
done  by  the  youngest  children.  Somewhat  older  children  are  employed  in 
*^  hurrying,''  that  is,  pushing  the  carriages  of  coal  through  passages  too  small 
to  allow  the  passage  of  horses  and  asses.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  nature  of  a 
collier's  ^mployment  is  such  that  it  can  hardly  be  performed  at  all  imless 
the  children  are  accustomed  to  it  from  a  very  early  age.  During  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  aa  Act,^  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  was  passed 
bv  which  the  employment  of  boys  under  12  in  collieries  or  mines  was  for- 
bidden unless  the  boy  produced  a  certificate  from  a  competent  schoolmaster 
that  he  could  read  and  write,  or  unless  the  employer  procured  in  the  second 
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and  every  subsequent  month  of  his  employment  a  certificate  that  he  had  at- 
tended school  for  not  less  than  three  hours  a  day  for  two  days  in  each  week 
during  the  preceding  month. 

Miscellaneous  occupations  in  large  towns. — The  occupations  for  children  in 
large  towns  are  almost  endless  in  number  and  variety.  Besides  apprentice- 
ships to  all  the  common  mechanical  trades,  such  as  shoemaking,  carpentry, 
tailoring,  mason's  work,  and  the  like,  which  exist  all  over  the  country,  there 
are  occupations  which  are  hardly  reducible  to  any  general  heads.  For  boys 
of  9  or  10,  running  errands  is  the  principal  employment;  they  make  about 
2s.  6(2.  a  week  in  this  manner.  Young  girls  sometimes  go  out  to  act  as 
nursemaids  in  poor  families,  where  they  get  Is.  a  week  and  their  boarcL 
"  London,"  says  Dr.  Hodgson,  "  is  very  unlike  small  towns  or  rural  districts, 
in  which  one  or  other  branch  of  industry  predominates,  and  juvenile  labour 
becomes  valuable  at,  but  not  before  a  certain  age.  There  is  scarcely  any 
age  at  which  in  London  money  may  not  be  earned.  Vast  is,  if  not  the  de- 
mand, at  least  the  field  for  juvenile  labour.  Even  regular  callings  present 
an  early  opening.  One  teacher  has  told  me  of  a  boy  not  yet  nine  years  of 
age  whose  attention  was  caught  by  a  bill  in  a  shop  window,  which  he  could 
just  make  out  to  mean  that  an  errand  boy  was  wanted.  He  ofiered  himself 
on  the  spot,  was  speedily  accepted,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  left  school, 
probably  for  ever."  Mr.  Wilkinson  says,  **  In  the  metropolitan  districts 
there  are  facilities  for  earning  money  from  the  age  of  six  and  upwards,  and 
the  variety  of  occupations  is  so  great  as  to  render  a  detailed  list  almost  im- 
practicable." Mr.  Wilkinson's  witnesses  gave  evidence  as  to  the  difiierent 
occupations  of  children  in  various  districts  of  London,  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  boys  under  15  will  earn  various  sums  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  a  week, 
whilst  girls  earn  from  Is.  with  their  food,  upwards,  as  nursemaids.  The 
demand  tor  boys  who  have  any  instruction  is  very  great  Schoolmasters 
are  constantly  applied  to  for  boys  of  12  to  enter  situations  which  are  as 
highly  paid  as  the  la.bour  of  a  farm  servant  in  many  parts  of  England.  Mr. 
Langton,  the  head  master  of  the  model  schools  in  the  Borough  Road,  gave 
Dr.  Hodgson  a  list  of  applications  which  he  had  lately  received.  The 
maximum  age  (with  exceptions)  at  which  boys  leave  his  school  is  12,  and 
the  terms  offered  ranged  from  5s.  up  to  lOs.  a  week  to  begin  with,  with 
prospect  of  advancement  This  seems  to  justify  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Cook,  "  Very  few  children  of  common  workmen  remain  at  school  bevond 
the  age  of  12.  They  obtain  situations  very  generally  between  11  and  12. 
I  have  ascertained  that  at  that  age  steady  and  intelligent  lads  gain  fr*om  3«. 
to  Ts.  weekly  in  London.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  tolerably  wide  ex- 
perience, the  wages  now  paid  to  boys  are  much  larger  than  formerly,  and 
are  steadily  increasing.'' 

In  all  parts  of  the  countiy  children  are  of  use  to  their  parents  from  a  very- 
early  age  in  the  management  of  their  homes.  The  poor  have  no  domestic 
servants,  and  a  girl  of  9  or  10  who  has  several  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
can  afford  great  assistance  to  her  mother  by  acting  as  a  nurse,  or  by  cleaning, 
or  taking  care  of  the  house.  Boys  of  the  same  or  even  of  an  earlier  age  are 
employed  in  going  on  errands,  which  are  often  of  sufficient  importi^ce  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  child  away  from  school.  The  manner  in 
which  this  operates  is  thus  stated  by  the  Prince  Consort  in  his  address  to  the 
Educational  Congress  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1857.  "  You  will  probably  trace 
the  cause  to  our  social  condition,  perhaps  to  a  state  of  ignorance  and  lethar- 
gic indifference  on  the  subject  amongst  the  parents  generally ;  but  the  root 
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t)f  die  evil  will,  I  suspect,  also  be  found  to  extend  into  that  field  on  which, 
the  political  economist  exercises  his  activi  iy ;  I  mean  the  labour  market 
demand  and  supply.  To  dissipate  that  ignorance  and  rouse  from  that 
lethargy  may  be  difficult ;  but  with  the  united  and  earnest  efforts  of  all  who 
are  the  friends  of  the  working  classes,  it  ought,  after  all,  to  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  What  measures  can  be  brought  to  bear  \ipon  the  other  root  of 
the  evil  is  a  more  delicate  question,  and  will  require  the  nicest  care  in 
handling,  for  there  you  cut  into  the  very  quick  of  the  working  man's  condi- 
tion. His  children  are  not  only  his  offspring,  to  be  reared  for  a  future  in- 
dependent position,  but  they  constitute  part  of  his  productive  power,  and 
work  with  him  for  the  staff  of  life.  The  daughters  especially  are  the  hand- 
maids of  the  house,  the  assistants  of  the  mother,  the  nurses  of  the  younger 
children,  the  aged,  and  the  sick.  To  deprive  the  labouring  family  of  their 
help  would  be  almost  to  paralyse  its  domestic  existence."  The  statistics  of 
school  attendance  given  in  tne  last  section  show  that  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  usually  sent  to  school,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  in  the 
more  favourable  cases  until  they  are  about  12,  and  in  the  less  favourable 
cases  until  they  are  about  10  years  old.  The  facts  as  to  the  state  of  juvenile 
labour  given  in  the  present  section  show  that  at  those,  and  even  in  some 
cases  at  earlier  ages,  the  children  are  able  to  earn  wages  which  bear  a  large 
proportion  to  the  weekly  income  of  tlie  family,  and  for  the  sake  of  which,  or 
for  services  which  they  can  render  at  home  equivalent  in  value,  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  school.  Is  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
which  these  results  denote  in  itself  an  evil?  If  so,  upon  what  principles  is 
it  to  be  dealt  with?  In  answering  this  question  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  regular  and  prolonged  attendance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  importance  of  regular  attendance,  and  every  effort  ought  to  be  made 
to  secure  and  to  encourage  it;  but  with  respect  to  prolonged  attendance  the 
case  is  somewhat  different ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  circum- 
stances of  various  classes  and  districts  differ  materially  in  particulars  .which 
are  important  in  relation  to  this  subject.  There  are  two  considerations 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  paramount  in  discussing  it. 

In  the  first  place  independence  is  of  more  importance  than  education ;  and 
if  the  wages  of  the  child's  labour  are  necessary,  either  to  keep  the  parents 
firom  the  poor  rates,  or  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  severe  and  bitter  poverty^ 
it  is  far  better  that  it  should  go  to  work  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  it  can 
bear  the  physical  exertion  than  that  it  should  remain  at  school.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  necessity  sometimes  exists ;  in  the  cases  of  large 
£gunilies,  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  widows,  or  of  persons  who  are  either 
out  of  employment,  or  uncertain  whether  they  shall  not  soon  be  reduced  to 
that  condition.  The  position  of  manv  of  the  labouring  poor,  especially  of 
those  whose  health  is  not  strong,  or  whose  manual  skill  is  not  great,  is  pre- 
carious ;  they  are  the  first  to  feel  changes  in  the  state  of  trade,  and  may  be 
suddeidy  reduced  firom  comparative  comfort  to  destitution,  misery,  and 
pauperism.  It  is  no  light  thing  for  such  a  family  to  forego  an  opportunity 
of  providing  for  a  child ;  nor  would  the  father  be  justified  in  doing  so,  un- 
less he  clearly  saw  his  way  to  some  distinct  advantage  to  accrue  m)m  pro- 
longing the  child's  attendance  at  school.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  a  child  which  is  a  burden  to  its  parents  is  less  Ukely  to  be  kindly  treated 
at  home,  and  that  the  influence  of  a  kind  home  is  as  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  character  as  that  of  a  good  school. 

In  the  second  place  the  chfld  has  a  moral  right  to  as  good  an  education 
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as  the  parent  can  afford  to  give  i\  at  the  expense  of  reasonable  sacrifices.  It 
would  DO  very  diflScult  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  as  to  what  sacrifices  are 
reasonable,  but  we  think  it  clear  that  if  a  parent  is  in  receipt  of  an  income 
which,  independently  of  the  child's  earnings,  vnll  support  his  family,  he  has 
no  moral  right  to  send  his  child  to  work  merely  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
his  own  income,  until  the  child  has  received  a  certain  amount  of  education, 
or  until  the  age  has  arrived,  after  which  the  branch  of  labour  to  whidh  it  is 
destined  cannot  be  thoroughly  learnt 

What  amount  then  of  general  education  is  a  parent  morally  bound  to  give 
his  child  ?  No  absolute  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question.  Private  per- 
sons who  are  acquainted  with  thecircumstancesof  a  particular  man,  district, 
or  class,  may  truly  urge  that  in  the  case  under  their  notice  a  moral  obliga- 
tion exists  to  keep  children  at  school  till  their  minds  and  characters  are 
thoroughly  formed.  But  for  purposes  of  legislation  or  for  the  administration 
of  grants  of  public  money,  a  more  general  standard  is  required*  The  best 
standard  that  we  can  suggest  for  public  purposes,  is  that  a  man  is  morally 
bound  to  give  his  children  such  an  amount  of  education  as  the  respectable 
members  of  his  own  class  usually  consider  necessary.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  respectable  part  of  the  working  population  are  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  uieir  children,  and  we  feel  that  tlieir  practical  decision  as  to  the 
amount  of  education  which  they  require  is  entitled  to  great  weight  at  the 
hands  of  all  public  authorities.  Their  views  upon  the  subject  may  oe  narrow 
and  inadequate ;  and  to  enlarge  and  elevate  them  may  be  a  useful  employ- 
ment for  the  promoters  of  education ;  but  with  a  view  to  legislation  and  to 
the  administration  of  public  grants,  the  standard  which  the  respectable  part 
of  the  class  set  up  by  their  conduct  cannot  be  disregarded  by  the  Legislature 
or  the  executive  Government 

Before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  we  must  call  attention 
to  the  important  evidence  of  Mr.  Shields,  master  of  the  Birkbeck  schools, 
Mr.  Imeson,  the  master  of  the  Centred  London  district  school,  Mr. 
Moseley,  the  master  of  the  Stepney  Industrial  school,  Mr.  Todhunter, 
the  master  of  the  South  Metropolitan  district  school,  and  Mr.  Randall, 
the  master  of  the  St  James  National  school,  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
during  which  children  'can  be  usefully  kept  in  school,  and  the  length  of  time 
for  which  their  attention  can  be  sustained.  This  evidence  may  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  question  of  prolonged  attendance. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Shields  and  the  other  witnesses ; 
but  the  evidence  on  the  whole  tends  decidedly  to  the  conclusions  : — (i.)That 
for  children  under  the  age  of  12  years,  24  hours  a  week  is  nearly  the  limit 
of  profitable  instruction  in  studies  requiring  mental  effort  (ii.)  That  18 
hours  a  week  is  often  a  more  useful  period  of  mental  effort  than  24.  (iiL) 
That  15  hours  a  week,  the  utmost  that  is  obtained  by  the  factory  children, 
is,  to  use  the  most  unfavourable  expression,  not  insufficient  (iv.)  That 
much  may  be  done  in  12  hours. a  week,  or  two  hours  a  day,  provided  that 
those  two  hours  be  two  fresh  hours  in  the  morning,  (v.)  That  children 
who  have  been  educated  up  to  the  age  of  seven  in  a  good  infant  school  can 
be  taught  in  three  years,  in  a  school  attendance  of  from  15  to  18  hours  a 
week,  to  read  well,  to  write  well,  and  to  imderstand  and  apply  the  conunon 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  kindly  communicated  to  us  a  paper  embodying  similar 
evidence,  and  pointing  to  the  expediency  of  shortening  the  school  hours 
generally,  and  employing  the  time  thus  set  at  liberty  in  drill,  the  invigorating 
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eflTects  of  which,  both  on  the  body  and  the  character,  he  has  in  the  same 
paper  adduced  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  to  prove. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  no  general  change  of  this  kind  can  be  prudently 
recommended,  and  that  its  introduction  would  probably  cause  great  numbers 
of  parents  who  feel  that  they  are  paying  for  a  full  d^  s  schooling  to  become 
discontented  with  the  schools.  But  we  call  attention  to  the  point  as  one 
which  may  be  of  the  highest  importance  not  only  in  cases  where  the  nature 
of  the  employment  admits  of  the  regular  half-time  system,  but  also  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  the  child's  services  are  required  during  the  greater  part  of 
every  day,  it  being  in  evidence  that  if  two  fresh  hours  in  the  morning  can  by 
any  means  be  spared  for  the  school,  a  considerable  amount  of  education 
may  be  secured. 

2. — Proposals  for  a  general  Compulsory  System  of  Education. — ^Proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory  system  of  education  are  generally 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  such  a  system  has  been  established  and  has 
succeeded  in  other  countries.  The  country  most  commonly  referred  to  is 
Prussia,  and  upon  this  point  the  report  of  our  assistant  commissioner,  the 
Rev.  M.  Pattison,  contains  information  so  interesting,  and  in  several  respects 
80  novel,  that  we  think  it  desirable,  at  the  expense  of  a  short  digression,  to 
give  in  this  place  an  outline  of  the  Prussian  system. 

An  impression,  created  we  believe  by  M.  Cousin's  report  to  the  French 
Government  in  1831,  prevails  very  generally  that  in  Prussia  compulsory 
education  and  compulsory  military  service  are  analagous  in  principle,  and 
are  of  equally  recent  origin.  This  is  not  the  case.  Military  service  has 
been  compulsory  only  since  the  year  1814,  but  education  has  been  compul- 
sory since  the  Keformation.  '^  Compulsory  school  attendance,"  says  Mr. 
Pattison,  ^'  dates  from  the  eiarliest  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  a  re- 
cognized religious  duty  long  before  it  became  a  law  of  the  state."  Consis- 
torial  edicts  to  thi^  effect  have  been  issued  at  various  periods  since  Luther's 
address  to  the  municipal  corporations  in  Germany  in  1524.  In  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  the  education  given  was  exclusively  religious.  In  the 
18th  century  writing  and  arithmetic  were  added,  but  from  the  16th  century 
to  the  present  day  the  acquisition  of  some  degree  of  education  has  been  re- 
cognized as  ^'  an  obligation  universally  admitted  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  citizen  and  member  of  the  church,"  and  has  been  repeatedly  enforced  by 
positive  enactment,  both  in  Prussia  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  The 
effect  of  this  is,  that  though  registers  of  children  within  the  school  age  are 
kept  by  the  police,  and  periodically  compared  by  boards  appointed  for  that 
purpose  with  the  school  registers  of  attendance,  and  though  non-attendance 
IS  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  of  the  parent,  these  regulations  are 
practically  unimportant,  because  they  are  rarely  called  into  operation.  Mr. 
rattison  says  of  Germany  in  general :  "  Though  I  have  spoken  of  irregular 
attendance,  and  of  enforcement  of  attendance  by  penalties,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  are  individual  cases.  I  have  found  no  province  or  dis- 
trict in  Germany  in  which  public  feeling  manifested  itself  as  rebelling 
against  compulsory  attendance  in  itself.  In  1848-49  such  a  feeling  coula 
not  have  failed  to  have  found  expression  had  it  existed."  He  adds :  ''  The 
schooling  is  compulsory  only  in  name ;  the  school  has  taken  so  deep  a  root 
in  the  social  habit  of  the  German  people  that  were  the  law  'repealed  to- 
morrow no  one  doubts  that  the  schools  would  continue  as  full  as  they  now 
are.  In  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  there  is  no  compulsory  law,  and  I  was 
assured  by  persons  most  likely  to  be  informed,  that  all  the  children  of  school 
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age  are  as  regularly  sent  to  school  there  as  in  any  other  town  in  Germany ; 
and  Frankfort,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  place  of  refiige  for  many  loose 
and  unsettled  families  escaping  from  the  more  severe  police  of  the  bordering 
countries,  Nassau,  Darmstadt,  Baden,  &c.  In  Wurtemburg  a  law  was  last 
year  enacted,  abridging  the  time  of  schooling,  for  the  sake  of  easing  the 
pressure  on  the  existing  school  accommodation ;  but  it  has  not  yet  (May 
1859)  appeared  that  the  people  are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  re- 
mission of  time." 

He  observes  elsewhere  that  **  the  children  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cypher 
as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  they  learn  to  talk  or  to  dress  as  neatly  as  they 
can  afford."  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  present  state  of  education  in  Prussia 
illustrates  the  results  of  a  compulsorv  system,  which  having  been  estab- 
lished under  a  state  of  society  altogether  unlike  our  own,  has  lasted  long 
enough  to  have  become  superfluous.  It  proves  nothing  as  to  the  effects  of 
introducing  legal  compulsion  into  a  nation  previously  unaccustomed  to  it. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Prussian  system  is  not  its  com- 
pulsory attendance,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  schools  are  governed.  Their 
affairs  are  divided  into  interior  and  exterior.  The  interior  affairs  are  those 
which  relate  to  teaching  and  discipline,  the  exterior  those  which  relate  to  the 
management  of  school  property,  the  enforcement  of  attendance,  the  investi- 
gation of  charges  against  the  teacher,  and  the  preparation  of  statistical 
returns.  The  appointment  of  the  teacher  forms  a  separate  head.  It  is 
sometimes  vested  in  the  parish,  and  sometimes  in  a  patron,  private,  official, 
or  corporate,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  teacher  is  required,  on  receiving  his 
appointment,  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  an  oath  to  the  constitution^  and 
since  1851  a  very  stringent  regulation  has  madei^the  appointment  or  promo- 
tion of  an  elementary  schoolmaster  dependent  on  his  political  conduct  and 
opinions." 

The  interior  affairs  of  the  school  are  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  ex  officio  local  in- 
spector, and  as  such  has  the  management  of  the  school  as  well  as  the  duty 
of  visiting  it.  He  is  also  personalfy  charged  with  the  religious  instruction, 
which  is  minute  and  labonous.  He  has  to  prepare  every  young  person  in 
the  parish  for  confirmation  by  daily  lessons  of  at  least  an  hour,  spread  over 
a  considerable  period.  Where  there  are  mixed  schools  for  more  than  one 
denomination,  ooth  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  clergymen  discharge 
this  duty  for  the  children  of  their  own  denomination,  but  mixed  schools  are 
rare.  Almost  all  the  schools  in  Prussia  are  denominational.  Mr.  Pattison 
says,  "  In  poor  and  remote  villages  a  few  mixed  schools  may  still  remain  in 
the  Rhine  province,  but  they  are  only  kept  so  by  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  are  yearly  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  wealth  and  population." 
The  pastor  is  subordinate  to  the  superintendent  of  the  circle  (hreise)  in 
which  the  parish  is  situated.  The  superintendent  answers  roughly  to  an 
English  archdeacon,  and  the  circle  is  a  district  not  altogether  unlike  an  English 
hundred,  and  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  parishes.  The  superinten- 
dent inspects  the  schools  in  his  circle  regularly,  and  regulates  their  teaching 
and  discipline,  but  his  discretion  in  these  matters  is  sumeci  to  the  adminis- 
trative regulations  of  the  department,  which  "  are  exceedingly  particular  and 
minute."  The  superintendent  reports  to  flie  government  of  the  department 
(fcmri). 

The  exterior  affairs  of  the  school  are  governed  by  a  managing  board, 
which,  however^  is  almost  entirely  under  the  authority  of  an  officer  <^ed  the 
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landraih^  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  circle.  The 
landrath  is  subordinate  to  the  president  of  a  larger  district  {bezirk\  answer- 
ing to  a  French  department ;  the  prefect  is  subordinate  to  the  president  of 
the  province  (of  which  there  are  eight  in  the  kingdom) ;  and  he  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior^  who  for  purposes  of  school  administration,  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  minister  of  public  worship.  The  presidents  of  the  proYinces 
and  those  of  the  departments  have  each  a  ddiberative  council,  and  one  of  the 
councillors  is  attached  as  an  equal  colleague  to  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment with  the  title  of  schulratfu  He  is  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  and  has 
much  authority  over  the  superintendents  of  the  different  circles  of  the  de- 
partment The  law  administered  by  all  these  authorities  is  composed  partly 
of  school  usages  peculiar  to  the  different  proyinces,  partly  of  ministerial  re- 
scripts binding  on  the  whole  kingdom.  One  of  these,  issued  in  1854, 
''r^ulates  the  matters  to  be  taugnt  in  the  school,  and  orders  the  same 
lessons  for  ever^  one-class  elementair  school  in  the  kingdom."  It  is  this 
elaborate  machmery  which  Mr.  Pattison  considers  as  the  most  characteristic 
part  of  the  Prussian  system.  The  compulsory  attendance  he  views  as  a 
matter  which,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling,  at  least  produces  comparatively 
little  practical  result  Education  is  compukory  in  almost  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many and  in  several  other  countries. 

In  four  out  of  the  five  French  cantons  of  Switzerland,  viz.,  Vaud,  Fribourg, 
Neufchatel,  and  the  Valais,  education  is  compulsory;  in  Yaud  from  7  to  16, 
and  in  Fribourg,  Neufchatel,  and  the  Valais  from  7  to  15.  An  account  of  these 
laws  and  their  operation  wUl  be  found  in  the  report  of  our  assistant  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Arnold  found  great  relaxations  made  in  practice.  In 
the  Valais  the  children  are  compelled  to  be  at  school  only  five  months  in  the 
year.  In  Fribourg  the  law  gives  power  to  the  inspector  to  exempt  from 
the  obligation  of  attendance  at  school  children  who  are  sufficiently  advanced, 
and  *'  children  whose  labour  their  parents  cannot  do  without"  In  canton 
Vaud,  the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  French  cantons,  the  locd  school 
committee  ma^  grant  dispensations  to  all  children  above  12  years  of  age 
whose  labour  is  necessary  to  their  parents,  provided  they  continue  to  attend 
school  a  certain  number  of  times  in  a  week ;  and  as  the  master  may  ^rant 
leave  for  two  days  in  the  week,  the  president  of  the  school  committee  for  a 
week,  and  the  school  committee  itself  for  a  month,  children  above  12  years 
of  age  may  in  these  ways  get  their  school-time  very  much  abridged.  Mr. 
Arnold's  inquiries,  however,  led  him  to  doubt  whether  the  law  is  ever 
'^really  executed  at  all,"  and  his  conclusion  is,  that  though  primary  instruc- 
tion is  most  prosperous  in  canton  Vaud,  ^  the  making  it  compulsory  by  law 
has  not  added  one  iota  to  its  prosperity.  Its  prosperity  is  due  to  the  general 
comfort  and  intelligence  of  Ihe  population,  w  here  these  are  equally  present, 
as  in  Geneva,  the  prosperity  of  education  is  equal,  though  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion ;  where  these  tail,  uie  compulsion  of  the  law  is  powerless  to  prevent 
the  inevitable  check  infficted  on  education  by  their  absence." 

By  the  school  laws  of  Massachusetts,  chap.  41,  sees.  1,  2,  ''  Every  per 
son  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  a^  of  eight  and  14  years, 
shall  annually,  during  the  continuance  of  his  control,  send  such  child  to  some 
public  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides,  at  least  12  weeks  if 
the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  so  long  continue,  six  weeks  of  which 
time  shall  be  consecutive ;  and,  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty,  the  party 
offending  shall  forfeit  to  tihe  use  of  such  cit^  or  tovm  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars ;  but,  if  it  appears  upon  the  mquiry  of  the  truant  officers  or 
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school  committee  of  any  city  or  town,  or  upon  the  trial  of  any  prosecntion, 
that  the  party  so  neglecting  was  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  send  such 
child  to  school,  or  to  inmish  him  with  the  means  of  education,  or  that  such 
child  has  been  otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  education  for  a  like 
period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  or  that  his  bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to 
prevent  his  attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  re- 
quired, the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall  not  be  incurred."  "  The  truant 
officers  and  the  school  committees  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  shall 
inquire  into  all  cases  of  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion ;  and  ascertain  from  the  persons  neglecting  the  reasons,  if  any,  therefor; 
and  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of  all  violations,  with  the  reasons,  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  city  or  town;  and,  if  such  treasurer  wilfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  prosecute  any  person  liable  to  the  penalty  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars." 

The  school  committee  of  Boston,  U.S„  in  their  report  for  the  year  1858-9, 
complain  that  though  much  has  been  done  to  correct  the  evil  of  truancy,  it 
still  prevails  to  an  extent  which  calls  for  active  eflFort  in  curing  it 

In  Canada,  the  educational  system  of  which  was  framed  afler  a  most 
careful  review  and  comparison  of'^the  systems  of  other  countries,  no  measure 
of  compulsion  has  been  adopted. 

Two  only  of  our  assistant  commissioners  have  reported  to  us  the  existence 
in  their  districts  of  a  desire  for  compulsory  education,  and  in  both  cases  the 
class  entertaining  it  were  colliers,  whose  minds  had  been  familiarized  with 
the  intervention  of  the  Legislature  by  the  Acts  restraining  juvenile  labour. 
Mr.  Foster,  speaking  of  the  Durham  collieries,  says :  '^ft  is  the  universal 
opinion,  subscribed  to  by  parents  as  well  as  teachers,  employers  of  labour 
and  managers  of  schools,  that  education  in  order  to  be  general  and  efficient, 
must  be  obligatory  in  some  shape  or  other ;  and  the  general  feeling  appears 
to  be  that  a  certain  amount  being  required  before  labour  is  begun  at  10 
or  12  years  of  age,  there  should  6e  legal  provision  for  continuing  it  after- 
wards by  sparing  for  this  purpose  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  child's  time. 
The  coal  owners  are  much  in  favour  of  this ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  nothing 
to  render  it  equally  binding  upon  all,  none  will  venture  to  make  it  his  own 
rule.  Parents  would  be  glad  of  legal  enactments  to  strengthen  their  own 
hands,  and  uphold  them  practically  in  what  they  believe  to  be  right,  but 
have  not  firmness  to  maintain,  as  regards  eeping  their  children  at  school. 
They  say  it  would  be  well  for  themselves  if  their  parents  had  been  obliged 
to  give  them  education."  Mr.  Cumin  found  the  unanimous  opinion  to  oe, 
in  the  collieries  near  Bristol,  that  when  a  boy  presented  himself  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  for  employment,  he  should  produce  a  certificate  of  having  attended 
school  for  a  certain  time  previously,  an  opinion  which  has  received  legbla* 
tive  sanction  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  last  session. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  in  1854  by  the  pitmen  in  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  in  which  they  prayed  for  a  law  enacting  that  "  from 
10  years  of  age  till  14  no  boy  should  work  down  the  pit  longer  than  six 
hours  a  day,  that  he  or  they  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  go  to  school  the 
other  part  of  the  day,  and  thus  extend  and  perfect  the  education  previously 
got"  They  further  petitioned  **  that  it  should  be  compulsory  on  the  owners 
of  mines  to  build  schools  on  their  several  collieries ;"  and  stated  that  the  pe- 
titioners would  contribute  from  their  earning  twopence  each,  weekly,  in 
support  of  such  schools,  ^^  provided  they  bad  the  appointment  of  the  scnod- 
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masters,  the  control  over  the  fiinds  thus  subscribed,  and  to  see  them  pro- 
perly and  well  applied,  so  as  to  procure  for  their  children  a  good  and  moral 
education.** 

Among  the  persons  to  whom  we  addressed  our  circular  of  questions,  and 
whom  we  selected  as  fair  exponents  of  general  opinion,  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  have  touched  upon  this  point  declare  themselves  against  a 
general  system  of  compulsory  education.  We  may  refer  to  the  evidence, 
among  others,  of  Mr.  Blakesley,  the  Rev.  R.  Brown,  Miss  Carpenter,  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Davids,  the  Rev.  S.  Eamshaw,  the  Rev.  Canon  Guthrie,  Miss 
Hope,  the  Rev.  C.  E.  R.  Keene,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  Scott,  Mr.  H.  S.  Skeats,  and  Mr.  John  Snell ;  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Ackroyd,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel  Best,  and  the  Dean  of  Carlisle 
tends  in  the  other  direction.  The  evidence  contains  indications  that  the 
current  of  opinion  is  setting  away  from  general  compulsory  measures. 
Lord  Lyttleton  advocated  direct  compulsory  education  in  his  "  Thoughts  on 
National  Eklucation,"  proposing  that  *^  it  should  be  made  a  punishable  offence 
for  an^  parent  or  guardian  not  to  send  to  school,  and  keep  there,  any  child 
of  a  given  age ;  that  they  should  be  required  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the 
schooling  of  such  children,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  choose  freely 
what  school  it  should  be."  He  now  says :  **  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  what 
I  have  there  proposed  is  practicable,  would  involve  fewer  difficulties  than 
tnost  other  plans,  and  would  be  to  a  great  extent  effectual.  But  I  must 
admit  that  since  its  publication  not  only  have  I  seen  no  considerable  signs  of 
adhesion  to  that  particular  plan,  but  the  course  of  public  opinion  has  seemed' 
to  tend  away  from  the  'principle  of  compulsion  rather  than  towards  it"  The 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Scott  says :  "  I  long  thought  that  nothing  short  of 
compulsory  attendance,  and  imposing  a  penalty  on  employers  hiring  chil- 
dren under  a  certain  age,  would  mi£e  it  possible  to  educate  the  children  of 
the  labouring  classes ;  but  on  mature  consideration  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
difficulties  attending  such  a  law  would  be  insurmountable,  and  that  before 
we  could  impose  compulsory  attendance  on  rate-paid  schools,  we  must,  in 
each  rate-paving  district,  have  as  many  schools  as  there  were  differences  of 
religious  belief  among  the  inhabitants.  In  short,  the  disadvanta^  arising 
from  an  educational  rate,  or  from  conipulsory  attendance  in  rursu  districts, 
would  far  outweigh  any  benefits.**  Mr.  John  Snell  also  says :  "  I  was  long 
of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  compulsory  education  would  answer.  I  am 
not  now  of  that  opinion.  The  educational  movement  is  already  progressing, 
and  will  hardly  require  so  violent  a  measure.  English  sentiment  is  unmis* 
takably  opposed  to  compulsion ;  and  the  means  of  evasion  are  so  numerous 
that  a  law  to  this  effect  would  probably  fail  from  unsuitableness  and  want  of 
popular  sympathy.  Still,  a  species  of  indirect  or  negative  compulsion,  re- 
quiring school  attendance  as  a  condition  securing  privileges,  situations,  &c., 
such  as  suggested  in  preceding  answer,  might  be  resorted  to.  The  educa- 
tion of  certain  classes  might  also  be  compulsory,  as  of  paupers  in  work- 
houses, criminals  in  gaols;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  should  be  confined  to 
moral,  religious,  and  industrial,  as  anything  tending  to  sharpen  their  wits 
would  probably  be  productive  of  greater  mischief  than  ignorance  itself.** 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  uiat  the  Government  would  be  seconded 
b^  public  opinion  in  instituting  and  maintaining  the  minute  system  of  super- 
vision, registration,  detection  of  defaulters,  and  enforcement  of  penalties, 
which  would  be  requisite  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  a  general  system  of 
compulsory  educaUon.     The  administrators  would  be  brought  into  collision 
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with  the  constitation  of  English  society  and  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
people.  There  is  a  material  diiFerence,  in  reference  to  such  questions,  be- 
tween the  political  and  social  circumstances  of  our  own  country  and  those  of 
countries  where  the  central  administration  wields  great  power'over  a  people 
but  recently  emancipated,  habituated  to  the  control  of  a  searching  police, 
and  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Goyemment  without  the  inter- 
position of  a  numerous  landed  gentry  and  a  multitude  of  great  employers 
of  labour :  or  where  social  equality  renders  possible  and  democratic  opinion 
enforces  a  general  resort  to  common  schools,  the  heritage  of  an  ancient 
Puritan  community  or  the  pride  of  a  m*odem  republic* 

The  conviction,  entertained  by  many  persons  and  embodied  in  the  pro- 
tests to  which  we  haye  referred,  that  Goyemment  compulsion  is  wrong  not 
only  in  policy  but  in  principle,  whether  well  founded  in  itself  or  not,  would 
compel  the  Legislature  to  place  the  compulsory  system  on  a  clear  moral 
basis  by  making  it  boar  equally  on  all  classes,  which  it  would  probably  be 
very  difficult  to  do. 

The  existing  schools  belong  to  private  managers.  But  the  Government, 
in  adopting  a  general  measure  of  compulsory  education,  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  undertaking,  to  some  extent,  the  management  of  the  schools. 
If  it  compels  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  it  is  bound  to  see  that 
there  is  a  school  to  which  they  can  conveniently,  profitably,  and  conscien- 
tiously resort  Difficulties  might  then  arise  between  the  Government  and 
the  managers  with  regard,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  religious  instruction, 
especially  in  country  parishes,  where  there  is  generally  but  one  school ;  and 
scruples  which  ordinarily  lie  dormant,  or  yield  to  more  important  considera- 
tions, are  apt,  when  the  State  becomes  a  party,  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  matter 
of  right 

A  system  of  education  tests,  in  the  shape  of  examinations  or  certificates 
of  school  attendance,  has  been  proposed  as  a  simpler  and  more  practicable 
plan  than  a  system  of  compulsory  school  attendance  actually  overlooked  and 
enforced  by  the  State.  The  verification  of  the  certificates  would  probably 
be  little  less  difficult,  and  liable  to  fraudulent  evasion,  than  the  supervision 
of  school  attendance,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  migratory  portions 
of  the  population,  whose  children  are  frequently  removed  from  school  to 
school.  Both  ticsts  would  alike  require  some  supplementary  provision  for 
the  case  of  children,  who,  through  the  fault  of  then:  parents,  or  their  own 
stupidity  or  truancy,  failed  to  satisfy  the  test,  and  who  would  thus,  on 
arriving  at  the  age  of  labour,  be  excluded  from  all  honest  callings. 

The  State  could  not  compel  the  parents  by  law  to  do  more  than  their  moral 
duty,  in  each  case,  requires.  The  moral  duty  of  labourers,  mechanics,  and 
small  tradesmen,  as  to  the  amount  of  education  to  be  given  to  their  children 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  their  employment  and  the  amount 
of  their  wages.  Either  a  variable  scale  of  the  greatest  complexity  must  be 
constructed  to  meet  these  di£Perences  of  obligation,  or  the  mmimum  must  be 
accepted  as  the  standard,  in  which  case  little  would  be  gained. 

Tliat  which  the  state  compels  it  must  also  enable  men  to  do.  It  must 
therefore  take  on  itself  in  the  last  resort  the  obligation  of  assisting  those  who 
are  too  poor  to  pay  the  whole  sum  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  an 
obligation  now  acknowledged  and  discharged  by  social  duty,  but  which, 
when  it  legally  rests  upon  the  state,  social  duty  will  perhaps  cease  to 
acknowledge  and  discharge. 

The  state  and  prospects  of  education  in  this  country,  as  displayed  by  our 
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evidence  and  retnrns^  do  not  seem  to  us  to  warrant  the  recommendation  of  a 
measure  which  would  entail  so  much  difficulty  and  danger^  and  give  so 
great  a  shock  to  our  educational  and  social  system. 

The  same  social  organization  which  repels  State  compulsion  also  to  a  great 
extent  renders  it  needless.  Active  and  right-minded  employers,  landowners^ 
clerg]pnen5  and  other  persons  of  local  influence,  may  and  frequentiy  do 
exercise  a  moral  pressure  on  their  poorer  neighbours  in  tiie  matter  of  educa- 
tion, the  practical  force  of  which  is  probably,  at  least,  as  great  as  that  of 
State  compulsion  in  the  countries  where  it  prevails,  and  which,  combined  as 
it  is  with  charitable  assistance,  must  be  &r  superior  in  its  influence  on  the 
relations  between  classes  and  on  the  character  of  the  people. 

3. — CamptUsortf  Education  m  Factories,  Printworks  and  Mines. — Fac-^ 
taries. — In  tiie  case  of  certain  manufactures,  the  State  has  interposed  in  the 
first  instance,  to  prevent  the  oppressive  employment  of  children  before  a 
proper  age,  and  as  a  collateral  object  to  secure  their  education.  It  is  a 
question  quite  4i9tinct  from  that  of  general  compulsion  whether  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Factories  Act  can  and  ought  to  be  extended  to  other  manufac- 
tures and  to  mines.  Six  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  have 
memorialized  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  favour  of 
"  one  general  and  simple  law  for  securing  a  certain  amount  of  schooling  to 
all  children  employed  in  mines  and  manufactures,"  urging,  among  otiier 
arguments,  that  a  generid  law  would  be  less  likely  to  disturb  the  children's 
labour  market  than  anv  partial  measures.  We  proceed  to  state  the  measures 
which  .have  already  been  taken,  and  the  result  of  experience  on  this 
subject. 

The  general  nature  of  the  results  obtained  by  tiie  half-time  system  in 
&ctories  may  be  stated  very  shorti^.  Where  the  schools  are  efficient  the 
result  is  that  the  children  are  well  instructed,  but  the  provisions  of  the  acts 
afford  no  security  that  they  shall  be  efficient,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  amount  of  good  actually  done  is  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  In  order 
to  explain  this  state  of  tiiiacs  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  shortly  the  history 
of  our  legislation  on  this  subject.  Its  effects  will  be  illustrated  by  extracts 
firom  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors. 

The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  in  and  carried  tiie  42  Geo.  III.  c  73,  for 
the  preservation  of  tiie  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  employed  in  cotton 
and  woollen  mills  and  factories.  It  forbad  the  employment  of  apprentices 
in  such  mills  and  factories  for  more  than  12  hours  a  day,  and  it  enacted,-—* 
*'that  every  such  apprentice  shall  be  instructed,  in  some  part  of  every 
working  day,  for  the  first  four  years  at  least  of  his  or  her  apprenticeship,  in 
the  usual  hours  of  work,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  either  of 
them,  according  to  the  age  and  ability  of  such  apprentice,  by  some  discreet 
and  proper  person,  to  be  provided  and  paid  by  the  master  or  mistress  of 
such  apprentice,  in  some  room  or  place  in  such  mill  or  factory  to  be  set 
apart  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  the  time  hereby  directed  to  be  allotted  for 
such  instruction  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  on  all  occasions  as 
part  of  the  periods  limited  by  this  act,  during  which  any  such  apprentice 
shall  be  employed  or  compelled  to  work." 

In  1819  tiie  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  nine  years  in  cotton 
mills  and  factories  was  prohibited.  But  the  educational  clauses  of  the  42 
6ea  III.  were  not  extended  to  them.  The  fir^t  of  these  acts  protected  chil- 
dren, being  apprentices,  against  their  masters.  The  second  protected  all 
duldren  against  tiieir  parents.    No  material  change  was  made  for  above  20 
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years.    At  length  the  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  103  (1833),  the  7  Vict.  c.  13 
(l844),  and  the  10  Yict  c.  29  (1847)5  were  pafised:  these  acts,  which  are 
to  be  construed  together,  form  the  existing  factory  law.     The  chief  pro- 
visions of  these  acts  are  as  follows : — ^The  3  &  4  Will.  IV".  c  103,  the  7  Vict, 
c.  1 3,  and  the  10  Vict  c.  29,  which  form  the  existing  factory  law,  r^alate 
the  labour  of  children  in  all  factories,  which  are  defined  to  be  buudings 
wherein  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  employed  to  work 
machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  hair,  silk,  flax,  hemp, 
jute,  or  tow.    Factories  for  the  manufacture  of  lace,  hats,  or  paper,  or  solely 
employed  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  or  calendering,  were  originally 
exempted  from  these  Acts,  but  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  session,  the  23rd 
and  24th  Victoria,  cap.  78,  children  employed  in  bleaching  works  and 
dyeing  works  are  subject  to  them    No  child  under  eight  years  of  age  can 
be  employed  in  a  factory  at  all,  and  no  child  under  13  years  can  be  em- 
ployed for  more  than  six  hours  and  a  half  in  a  day,  or  teoi  hours  on  alter- 
nate days.     A  child  working  every  day  must  attend  school  for  three  hours ; 
a  child  working  alternate  days  must  attend  school  for  five  hours.     We  may 
add  that  the  school  to  be  attended  by  the  half-time  children  is  to  be  chosen 
by  the  parents,  or,  in  their  default,  by  the  factory  inspector.     Parents 
neglecting  to  cause  their  children  to  attend  school  are  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  less  than  5«.  or  exceeding  208.  for  each  offence.     Mill-occupiers  are 
subject  to  a  penalty  if  they  employ  children  without  a  certificate  from  a 
schoolmaster  of  their  having  properly  attended  school.     They  must  pay  to 
the  schoolmaster  such  sum,  not  exceeding  2d,  a  week,  or  a  penny  in  the 
shilling  of  the  child's  wages,  as  the  inspector  shall  direct,  and  may  deduct 
it  from  the  wages. 

K  the  inspector  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  schoolmaster  is  unfit  to 
instruct  children  by  reason  of  his  incapacity  to  teach  them  to  read  and 
write,  from  his  gross  ignorance  or  from  his  not  having  the  books  and 
materials  necessary  to  teach  reading  and  writing,  or  because  of  his  immoral 
conduct,  or  from  his  continued  neglect  to  fill  up  certificates,  the  inspector 
may  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  granting  certincates. 

But  he  must  name  another  school  within  two  miles  of  the  factory,  and 
either  the  schoolmaster  or  the  mill-occupier  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  di£Sculties  of  providing  efficient  education  are  not  so  great  now  as 
they  were  in  1833,  or  even  ten  years  later.  The  Commissioners  on  the 
Employment  of  Children  reported,  in  1843— 

12.  That  the  means  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  are  so  gricTouslj  defectire  that  in 
all  the  districts  great  numbers  of  children  are  growing  up  without  any  religious,  morsi,  or 
intellectual  training,  nothing  being  done  to  form  them  to  habits  of  order,  sobriety,  honesty,  or 
forethought,  or  even  to  restrain  them  firom  yice  and  crime. 

13.  That  in  the  towns  which  have  suddenly  sprung  up  under  the  successful  pursuit  of 
some  new  trade  or  manufacture,  no  provision  is  made  for  education,  nor  for  affording  the 
means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  and  training;  ^or,  in  general,  is  there  any  provision 
whatever  for  the  extension  of  educational  and  religious  institutions  corresponding  with  the 
extenpion  of  the  population. 

14.  That  there  is  not  a  single  district  in  which  the  means  of  instruction  are  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  people,  while  in  some  the  schools  are  insufficient  for  the  education  of  one 
third  of  the  population. 

21.  That  even  in  the  day  schools  which  do  exist  the  teachers,  with  some  striking 
exceptions,  are  wholly  unqualified  for  their  office. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  necessanr  not  only  to  require  the 
children  to  attend  schoob,  but  to  provide  schools  jfor. their  attendance.     At 
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present  good  schools  exist,  or  if  any  attention  were  paid  by  the  mill- 
owners  to  the  selection  of  schoolmast^s,  would  immediately  be  called  into 
existence. 

The  remedy  which  we  recommend  is,  to  enact  that  after  a  specified  day 
no  certificate  of  school  attendance  shall  be  valid  unless  the  school  from 
which  it  issued  shall  have  been  declared  by  an  inspector  to  be  excellent, 
good,  or  fair  for  that  purpose.  This  declaration  should  be  valid  for  one 
year,  and  lists  of  the  schools  so  declared  fit  to  grant  certificates  should  be 
published  in  the  local  papers.  Few  of  the  schools  now  receiving  annual 
grants  from  the  privy  council  would  be  excluded.  Out  of  7,646  such 
schools,  5,770  are  reported  by  the  privy  council  inspectors  as  excellent, 
good,  or  fair,  even  for  the  purpose  of  training  apprentices,  the  highest  of 
scholastic  Ainctions. 

Printworks. — ^The  law  with  respect  to  printworks  is  contained  in  the 
8  &  9  Yict  c  28.  It  prohibits  the  employment  in  these  works  of  children 
under  eight,  and  it  also  prohibits  the  employment  of  females  and  of 
children  under  13  between  ten  at  ni^ht  and  six  in  the  morning.  It  also 
provides  that  during  each  half-year,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th 
of  June,  and  firom  £e  1st  of  July  to  the  31st  December,  in  which  a  child 
under  13  is  employed,  it  shall  attend  school  for  150  hours,  distributed  over 
30  days  in  each  half-year,  not  more  than  five  hours  being  reckoned  in  any 
one  day.  The  ground  for  the  legislative  distinction  between  factories  and 
printworks  appears  to  have  been  that  the  demand  for  the  article  produced 
by  the  printworks  has  hitherto  been  liable  to  such  sudden  and  irregular 
changes  as  to  require  a  lar^e  amount  of  labour  at  particular  times,  and 
thus  to  make  it  more  di^cmt  in  this  case  than  in  the  case  of  factories  to 
divide  the  children  into  sets  for  alternate  labour. 

Such  of  these  provisions  as  refer  to  education  appear  to  be  of  little  use. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  inspectors'  reports  clearly  show  the  cause 
to  which  this  is  due,  and  the  general  evidence  that  irregularity  of  attendance 
is  the  great  evil  with  which  ordinary  schools  have  to  contend  supply  any 
confirmation  which  their  authority  may  require. 

Messrs.  Homer,  Howell,  Kincaid,  and  Redgrave,  whose  joint  report  we 
have  just  quoted,  recommend  the  extension  to  printworks  of  the  half-time 
sjTStem,  the  restriction  of  the  labour  of  the  chiloren  to  half  a  day,  and  the 
requisition  of  three  hours'  schooling  every  day.  Another  mode  of  efiecting 
the  same  object,  perhaps  with  less  benefit  to  the  children,  but  also  with  less 
interference  with  the  manufacturer,  would  be  to  restrict  the  children  to 
alternate  days  of  work,  the  intermediate  days  being  devoted  to  school.  The 
anticipations  expressed  in  1837,  that  any  interference  whatever  with  the 
hours  of  labour  would  be  fatal  to  a  trade  in  which  idleness  for  weeks  is 
succeeded  by  a  pressure  of  business  twice  as  great  as  that  which  can  be 
performed  in  the  ordinary  hours,  have  not  been  verified.  Since  that  time 
infants  under  eight  years  old  have  been  excluded  from  printworks,  and 
children  under  13  and  women  are  excluded  firom  night  work.  Yet  calico 
printing  is  more  prosperous  than  it  ever  was.  Block  printing,  which 
requir^  the  employment  of  children  as  teerers,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to 
machine  printing. 

Mines  and  Collieries. — Mr.  Tremenheere,  the  inspector  of  mines,  has  for 
many  years  published  annual  reports  upon  the  state  and  character  of  the 
population  engaged  in  the  collieries  and  iron-mines,  and  upon  the  necessity 
which  exists  ror  taking  measures  to  improve  it     The  reports  of  our  own 
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assistant  commissioners,  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Coode,  also  contain  yaloable 
information  npon  the  subject 

The  total  number  of  persons  returned  at  the  last  census  as  miners,  was — 
coal-miners,  219,015;  iron-miners,  28,008 ;  lead-miners,  22,530;  copper- 
miners,  22,386 ;  tin-miners,  15,050— total,  306,989.  Thus  247,023  were 
employed  in  coal  or  iron  mines,  and  59,966  in  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and 
tin. 

There  is  a  singular  contrast  between  the  colliers  and  iron-miners  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and 
tin  on  the  other.  The  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  latter  are  on  the 
whole  favourable  as  to  their  morality,  their  intelligence,  and  their  state  of 
education.     They  are,  generally  speaking,  frugal,  orderly,  and  comfortable. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  speaks  of  the  Cornish  miners  as  very  intelligent: — 
•*  Every  stranger  who  comes  in  contact  with  them  is  disposed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  class  of  miners  in  this  country 

reaches  a  standard  above  the  average  of  a  labouring  population. 

Cler^3rmen,  strangers  to  the  county,  find  that  then*  addresses  fix>m  the 

Sulpit  are  readily  understood  and  commented  on  by  the  labouring  classes, 
fen  of  science  Dear  willing  testimony  to  the  skill  exhibited  by  the  working 
miners  in  relation  to  their  various  occupations.'' 

Mr.  Foster  describes  the  lead-miners  of  Durham  as — '*  A  steady,  provi- 
dent, orderly,  and  industrious  people;  a  high-minded  people,  disdaining 
pauperism  as  the  deepest  degradation.**  He  adds  that  they  are  remarkably 
intelligent  and  generally  well-educated ;  there  are  books  in  almost  every 
house,  attendance  at  public  service  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and 
profane  language  is  scarcely  ever  heard. 

The  colliers  are  not  ill-natured,  ill-disposed,  or  criminaL  Indeed,  the 
evidence  collected  by  the  mining  commissioners  as  to  their  general  character 
went  to  prove  the  opposite.  The  inquiry  took  place  in  1842  and  1843, 
soon  after  the  disturbances  which  prevailed  in  the  summer  of  the  former 
year  in  several  parts  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  but  pages 
of  the  report  are  filled  with  evidence  of  the  simple-mmded,  good-natured, 
and  harmless  character  of  the  colliers,  and  of  their  gratitude  to  those  who 
treated  them  with  kindness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  their  occupation  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  pursued,  expose  them  to  peculiar  temptations  which  ought 
to  be  met  by  a  more  than  usually  careful  education.  Their  occupi^on  is 
venr  dangerous,  unpleasant,  and  dirty,  and  does  not  require  that  exercise  of 
individud  judgment  and  enterprise  which  developes  tiie  intelligence  of  the 
tin,  lead,  and  copper  miners.  The  adult  collier  population  crew  up  before' 
the  employment  of  women  and  of  children  under  ten  was  fomdden.  Most 
of  them  were  sent  into  the  pits  before  they  obtained  the  very  rudiments  of 
educatiout  and  they  are  the  sons  and  brothers  of  women  who  were  exposed 
to  all  the  evil  results,  moral  and  physical,  of  a  sort  of  labour  utterly 
unsuitable  for  either  sex.  Besides  this,  the  field  of  eniployment  for  colliers 
is  so  large,  and  the  sort  of  skill  reouired  is  so  similar  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  that  they  are  migratory  and  unsettled,  and  are  thus  brought  much 
less  under  the  influence  of  persons  of  superior  rank  than  those  whose 
em^oyment  is  more  continuous. 

The  result  is  that  their  dwellings  are  of);en — ^to  use  Mr.  Foster's  words — 
**  miserable  and  repulsive,"  and  so  crowded  as  to  prevent  any  proper  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes.    ''Till  a  comparatively  recent  period,'*  says  Mr. 
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Foster,  "  every  effort  to  improve  their  dwellings  was  viewed  with  jealousy, 
and  met  by  the  cry  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  enslave  the  workmen,  that  is, 
to  attach  them  to  one  spot,  and  abridge  the  easy  freedom  with  which  they 
qait  one  employment  for  another,  or  in  case  of  a  combination  against  their 
masters,  turn  out  of  their  dwellings  and  bivouac  in  the  open  country." 

The  result  of  all  these  circumstances  is  that  the  mode  of  life  of  the  colliers 
is  reckless,  improvident,  and  coarse.  They  often  earn  high  wages  with 
short  hours,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  spend  their  money  not  merely 
in  intemperance  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  in  the  strange  and  almost 
unmeaning  extravagance  with  which  sailors  in  former  times  squandered 
their  prize-money.  Mr.  Tremenheere  says,  "  Poultry,  especially  geese  and 
ducks,  the  earliest  and  choicest  vegetables  {e.g.y  asparagus,  green.peas,  and 
new  potatoes  when  thev  first  appear  in  the  market),  occasionally  even  port 
wine  drunk  out  of  tumolers  ana  basins,  beer  and  spirits  in  great  quantities ; 
meat  in  abundance  extravagantly  cooked;  excursions  in  carts  and  cars, 
gambling,  &c^  are  the  weU-known  objects  on  which  their  money  is 
squandered." 

The  evils  ^hich  this  state  of  things  entails  upon  the  colliers  themselves 
are  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  The  evils  inflicted  on  the  community 
at  large  are  not  so  obvious  to  cursory  inspection,  but  are  not  the  less  impor- 
tant. The  copper,  lead,  and  other  miners  live  on  good  terms  with  their 
employers.  In  the  collieries,  disputes,  which  lead  to  strikes,  are  of  very 
common  occurence.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  here  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  strikes,  but  it  is  obvious  that  their  occurrence  is  a  great 
misfortune,  and  that  every  influence  which  raises  the  intelligence  and 
refines  and  improves  the  morals  of  the  labouring  population  tends  to 
prevent  them. 

The  general  character  and  position  of  the  iron  miners  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  colliers  and  the  description  here  given  applies  to  both.  The  existing 
legal  provisions  as  to  collieries  are  as  follows.  The  5  &  6  Vict  c.  99 
subjected  mines  and  collieries  to  inspection  and  prohibited  the  employment 
in  them  of  all  females  and  of  boys  under  the  age  of  10.  By  the  Act  53  &  24 
Vict.  c.  151  it  is  provided  that  after  the  1st  of  July  1861,  no  male  under 
12  shall  be  employed  in  any  mine  or  colliery  unless  before  he  is  employed 
the  owner  of  the  mine  shall  obtain  a  certificate  from  a  competent  school- 
master that  he  can  read  and  write,  or  unless  in  every  second  and  subse- 
quent lunar  month  of  his  employment  the  owner  shall  obtain  a  certificate . 
under  the  hand  of  a  competent  schoolmaster  that  he  has  attended  school 
not  less  than  three  hours  a  day  for  two  days  in  each  week  during  the  lunar 
month  immediately  preceding,  exclusive  of  any  attendance  on  Sundays. 
As  to  the  operation  of  the  first  of  these  Acts  there  is  some  evidence  that 
its  provisions  are  not  properly  carried  out. 

"  In  the  colliery  districts,"  says  Mr.  Foster,  **  boys  are  sent  into  the  pits 
at  eight,  seven,  even  six  years  old,  and  at  this  tender  age  to  15,  earn  from 
Is.  to  2«.  6d.  a  day,  and  some  even  more.  In  the  Auckland  Union  there  are 
six  per  cent,  and  in  Durham  nine  per  cent  of  the  collier  boys  under  10 
years  of  age,  according  to  the  best  calculation  I  can  make  ....  I  saw  in  a 
school  record  the  name  and  age  of  a  boy  who  had  been  removed  the  week 
before  at  six  years  and  three  months  old  to  go  into  the  coal  pit,  and  in  a 
collier  dwelling  I  was  shown  the  fly  leaf  of  the  family  Bible,  in  which  the 
dates  of  the  children's  births  had  been  manifestly  altered,  so  as  to  add  two 
years  to  the  age  of  each,  in  order  to  enable  a  widow  to  get  her  boys 
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employed*  This  unnatural  pressure  into  labour  proceeds  from  the  collier 
families  themselves  rather  than  from  the  employers,  who  say  they  could  to 
a  much  greater  extent  substitute  machinery  for  boy  labour,  but  that  it 
would  give  dissatisfaction  to  parents.*  Mr.  Kennedy  also  says,  "  the  law 
is  not  observed  in  some  parts,  and  better  inspection  is  wanted  to  enforce  the 
observation  of  the  Act. 

The  Act  gives  no  power  to  inspectors  to  disallow  the  certificates  given 
by  an  incompetent  master,  and  provides  no  test  of  competency*  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  test  the  certificate  will  prove  to  be  of 
little  use.  With  reference  to  the  importance  of  a  certificate  that  the  boy  can 
read  and  write,  we  would  direct  special  attention  to. the  following  extract 
from  oncL  of  Mr.  Tremenheere's  reports : — 

**  What  is  now,  by  universal  consent,  in  all  but  a  very  few  and  very 
favoured  locaUties,  the  mental  condition  of  the  very  great  majority,  pro- 
bably at  least  three-fourths,  of  the  boys  and  young  men  in  the  coat-mining 
districts  who  have  passed  through  the  excellent  schools  that  are  now  every- 
where accessible  to  them,  and  gone  to  the  work  and  occupation  of  their 
lives?  Within  two  or  three  years  after  they  have  left  school  they  were 
found  to  have  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  the  little  they  had  ever  learned, 
they  cannot  read  in  a  manner  to  profit  by  or  take  the  least  pleasure  in 
reading;  they  cannot  understand  the  common  language  of  books;  they 
cannot  write  a  letter;  they  are  unable  to  do  a  simple  sum  in  aritlunetic. 
Except,  therefore,  for  whatever  amount  of  moral  influence  may  have  been 
exercised  over  and  impressed  itself  upon  their  characters  during  their  short 
and  desultory  attendance  at  the  day  schools,  which  they  leave  generally 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  10,  seldom  staying  till  after  11,  their  so-calld 
education  amounts  to  next  to  nothing,  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of 
employers  and  the  Government  in  providing  good  school-houses  and  well- 
tramed  masters  and  mistresses  has  been,  practically,  all  but  thrown  away. 

"  It  may  be  asked  why  is  it  that  three-fourths  of  these  boys  who  Imve 
passed  through  the  day  schools  so  soon  lose  nearly  all  they  have  learnt.  It 
IS  because  they  have  little  or  no  encouragement  at  their  homes  to  keep  up 
what  they  have  learnt  at  school,  because  in  England  and  Wales  they  do 
not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  attend  any  evening  school,  and  because  the 
little  power  of  reading  which  some  may  keep  up  for  a  time  by  attending 
the  Sunday  schools  does  little  to  prepare  their  minds  for  secular  reading, 
which  they  therefore  soon  give  up  the  effort  to  practise  either  for  amuse- 
ment or  instruction." 

This  evidence  points  to  the,  conclusion  that  all  boys  engaged  in  mines 
and  collieries,  whether  provided  or  not  with  a  certificate  of  anility  to  read 
and  write,  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  for  the  time  specified  in 
the  Act.  The  evidence  contained  or  referred  to  in  the  last  section,  fiirther 
proves  that  attendance  at  school  is  in  itself  of  little  value  unless  the 
character  of  the  school  is  guaranteed  by  an  inspector's  certificate  similar  to 
that  recommended  already  for  factory  schools. 

4.  Private  Compulsion  eaerdaed  by  Employers  of  Labour. — ^The  main 
objections  to  the  plan  of  general  legislative  compulsion  do  not  apply  to 
private  compulsion  exercised  by  employers  on  their  workmen  as  to  the 
education  of  their  children.  As  the  relation  between  employers  and  work- 
men is  one  of  contract,  and  can  be  determined  at  pleasure  by  either  party, 
there  can  be  objei^tion  to  the  introduction  of  any  terms  into  it  to  which 
both  sides  consent;  and  as  the  number  of  workmen  is  manageable,  whilst 
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tfaeir  occupations  are  uniform,  the  practical  difficulty  of  devising  the 
arrangements  required  for  the  purposes  of  education  is  easily  overcome. 
Oar  assistant-commissioners  met  with  many  instances  in  which  important 
and  in  some  cases  very  successful  efforts  had  been  made  by  employers  to 
secure  the  attendance  at -school  of  the  children  of  their  workmen. 

The  conditions  favourable  to  this  system  are  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  works  of  the  same  kind  by  a  single  proprietor.  The 
object  might  no  doubt  be  effected  by  a  combination  of  employers  of  the 
same  sort  of  labour.  If  the  owners  of  collieries  would  unite  for  these 
purposes,  they  might  confer  an  immense  benefit  on  the  men  in  their 
employment,  and  would  reap  the  fruits  in  increased  tractability  and  good 
character. 

In  some  of  the  works  in  South  Wales,  the  employers,  to  dimish  the  evil 
of  early  withdrawal,  have  established  an  education  test  as  a  condition  of 
the  employment  of  children  ranging  from  10  to  12  years  of  age.  The  test 
usually  adopted  is  ability  to  read  and  write.  Mr.  Jenkins  did  not  find  that 
any  very  marked  result  was  secured:  "The  standard  proposed  is  easily 
attained  b^  the  child  at  10  years  of  age,  with  scarcely  tne  slightest  Intel- 
Itetual  training,  and  in  a  year  or  two  after  the  withdrawal,  the  power  both 
of  reading  and  writing  is,  from  disuse,  almost  entirely  lost" 

A  high  degree  of  moral  pressure  in  the  way  of  encouragement  may  be 
exercisea  short  of  that  direct  compulsion  which  operates  by  refusing 
employment  to  a  workman  who  neglects  to  send  his  child  to  the  school 
The  essential  thing  is,  that  the  great  employers  of  labour  should  endeavour 
to  establish  good  schools  for  the  children  of  theur  workmen,  and  show  a 
kind  and  watchful  interest  in  them  when  established.  Independently  of 
any  claims  which  the  workman  may  have  on  his  employer,  or  any  feelings 
of  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  employer  himself,  it  is  evident 
that  a  system  which  not  only  improves  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
workman,  but  attaches  him  to  the  employer  by  a  tie  of  an  almost  domestic 
kind,  must  well  repay  the  outlay  and  the  care  which  the  institution  of  a 
good  elementary  scnool  requires. 

5.  Prize  Schemes. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  encourage  atten- 
dance at  school  by  offering  prizes  to  the  children.  The  most  important  of 
these  schemes  have  been  set  on  foot  in  Staffordshire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  are  described  by  Mr.  Norris  in  his  reports  to  the  committee 
of  Council.  These  schemes  do  good,  but  the  opimons  of  the  inspectors 
and  assistant  commissioners  are  not,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  their 
general  establishment.  Their  great  costiiness  is  in  itself  a  conclusive 
objection  to  making  them  form  a  part  of  a  national  system,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  produce  much  effect  on  the  great  mass. 

6.  Distribution  of  Minor  State  Appointments  on  Educational  Grounds. — 
A  proposal,  very  similar  to  prize  schemes,  is  that  of  offering  small  Govern- 
ment appointments  as  prizes  for  proficiency.  Mr.  Cumin  gives  a  favour- 
able account  of  the  effects  of  a  system  of  competition  for  the  appointment 
of  apprentice,  leading  to  that  of  shipwright,  in  the  dockyard  at  Devonport 
The  clergy,  the  schoolmasters,  and  persons  interested  in  education,  assured 
him  that  the  system  of  open  competition  would  have  a  material  effect  in 
inducing  parents  to  send  children  to  school,  and  in  prolonging  the  period  of 
attendance.  Stories  were  told  of  the  sacri^ces  made  by  parents  to  fit  their' 
sons  for  examination;  and  he  found  several  instances  of  boys  remaining  at 
school  longer  tiian  usual  for  this  purpose.    In  this  case  the  number  of  the 
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appointments  is  considerable,  their  recurrence  constant,  and  their  influence 
as  prizes  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  limited  population.  It  is  probable  that 
these  conditions  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  system ;  and,  if  so,  its 
power  of  producing  sensible  improvement  in  education  must  be  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  Government  establishments. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  with  regard  to  competition  for  small  Govern- 
ment appointments,  and  to  some  extent  with  regard  to  prize  schemes  also, 
''that  their  tendency  is  to  teach  the  people  to  value  education  as  the  means 
of  rising  to  a  higher  station  in  life.  This  is  of  course  a  reasonable  object 
in  many  cases ;  but  the  main  object  of  promoters  of  education  must  be  to 
teach  tne  people  to  value  it  as  a  source  of  morality,  enjoyment,  and  comfort 
in  the  station  in  which  the  great  mass  of  them  are  necessarily  destined  to 
remain. 

7.  General  Conclusions. — Our  principal  conclusions  in  relation  to  this 
part  of  our  subject  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  present  conditions  of  school  attendance  are  such  that  three-flflhs  of  the 
children  resorting  to  elementary  schools  attend  suffldentlj  to  be  able,  with  proper  Instmction, 
to  learn  to  read  and  write  with  tolerable  ease,  and  to  cipher  well  enough  for  the  pnrposea  of 
their  condition  in  life,  besides  being  grounded  in  the  principles  of  religion.  This,  howerer,  is 
subject  to  some  deduction  on  the  score  of  the  frequent  remoTal  of  children  from  school  to 
school. 

2.  That  couplmg  these  conditions  of  attendance  with  the  increasing  interest  felt  in  popnlar 
education,  and  the  prospect  of  better  and  more  attractive  teachers  and  schools,  the  state  of 
things  in  this  respect  is  not  on  the  whole  discouraging. 

3.  That  the  difficulties  and  evils  of  any  general  measure  of  compulsion  would  outw^h 
any  good  results  which  could  be  expected  from  it  under  the  present  state  of  things. 

4.  That  neither  the  Government  nor  private  persons  can  effectually  resist,  or  would  be 
moraUy  justified  in  resisting,  the  natural  demands  of  labour  when  the  child  has  arrived, 
physicaUy  speaking,  at  the  proper  age  for  labour,  and  when  its  wages  are  such  as  to  form  a 
strong  motive  to  its  parents  for  withdrawing  it  from  school. 

5.  That  this  being  the  case,  public  efforts  should  be  directed  principally  to  increasing  the 
regularity  of  the  attendance,  rather  than  to  prolonginf?  its  duration  ;  and  that  so  far  as  the 
prolongation  of  attendance  is  aimed  at,  the  division  of  the  children's  time  between  school  and 
labour  will  be  found  more  feasible  than  their  retention  for  the  whole  of  their  time  in  school. 

6.  That  under  the  present  circumstances  of  society,  a  satisfactory  point  will  have  been 
reached  when  children  go  to  the  infant  school  at  the  age  of  three,  and  from  the  infant  school 
to  the  day  school  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  and  remain  in  the  day  school  till  ten,  eleyen,  or 
twelve,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  parents  and  the  calling  to  which  they  are 
destined  ;  provided  that  they  attend,  while  on  the  school  books,  not  less  than  four  hours  a  day 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  not  less  than  thirty  weeks,  ranging,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  up  to  forty  four  weeks  in  the  year.  • 

7.  That  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  feelings  of  the  parents  on  the  subject  of  education  to 
prevent  well-directed  efforts  to  insure  this  amount  of  attendance  from  meeting  with  general 
success. 

8.  That  special  effort  should  at  the  same  time  be  made,  by  means  of  evening  schools,  to 
keep  up  the  education  once  received,  to  which  the  encouragement  of  ftte  and  lending  libraries 
would  form  a  valuable  auxiliary. 

9.  That  much  time  may  also  bo  redeemed  for  educational  purposes,  from  the  years  of 
childhood  now  ijeglected,  by  preparing  the  children  for  the  day  schools  in  good  infant  schools. 

10.  That  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  ( ducation  clauses  of  Factory  Acts  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  the  schools  ;  and  that  the  quality  of  the  schools  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
countenance  given  by  the  manufacturers.  That  where  the  schools  are  good  the  clauses  act 
weU  ;  subject  to  a  certain  drawback  arising  from  the  tendency  which  the  prospect  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  has  to  induce  the  parents  to  neglect  tlie  child's  education  during  its  earlier 
years.  That  those  of  the  Acts  affecting  printworks  are  nearly  useless.  That  the  expediency 
of  extending  these  clauses  to  other  manufactures  and  to  mines  depends  upon  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  secure  good  schools  and  regular  attendance. 

11.  That  the  defects  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  respecting  the  employment  of  children 
in  factories,  printworks,  mines,  and  collieries,  should  be  remedied  by  legislative  enactment. 

12.  That  the  institution  of  good  schools  by  the  great  employers  of  labour  for  their  work- 
people, and  the  exertion  of  their  influence  for  the  encouragement  of  the  schools,  has  been  and 
will  be  attended  by  the  greatest  and  the  most  unmixed  benefits  to  education ;  and  this  may 
be  done  not  by  single  employers  only,  but  by  several  employers  in  combination. 
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Chap.  IV. — Schools  Inspected  and  Assisted- 
This  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  inspection  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  receiving  annual  grants  from  the  committee  of  council.  It 
states  the  number  and  duties  of  inspectors,  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
inspected  schools,  the  instruction  given  in  them,*  and  their  moral  influence. 
The  number  of  inspectors  of  schools  employed  by  the  committee  of  council 
is  36 ;  and  the  number  of  assistant  inspectors,  24.  After  considering  the 
evidence  of  different  persons  on  the  subject,  the  commissioners  came  to  the 
following 

Canclusions.'^We  now  proceed  to  sum  up  the  results  of  this  chapter,  and 
to  state  the  recommendations  which  we  found  on  them. 

L  We  bare  Btrong  testimony  to  tlie  marked  superiority  of  inspected  over  uninspected , 
schools,  and  to  the  stimulus  which  inspection  supplies,  subject  to  the  remark  that  the 
inspectors  often  lead  the  teachers  to  dwell  on  matters  of  memory  rather  than  of  reasoning, 
and  rather  on  details  than  on  general  principles,  or  on  general  results,  and  also  subject  to  a 
further  remark  as  to  the  inconvenience  ot  differences  in  the  standards  adopted  by  different 
inspectors.  As  a  remedy  for  these  defeiits  we  recommend  the  appointment  by  the  committee 
of  cioaDcil  of  one  or  more  inspectors  general,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the 
inspectors,  to  notice  their  deficiencies,  and  to  correspond  on  the  subject  directly  with  the 
committee  of  council. 

n.  We  have  found,  that  while  inspection  quickens  the  intellectual  actirity,  and  raises 
the  condition  of  the  whole  school,  the  inspectors  are  tempted  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the 
upper,  more  than  of  the  junior,  classes  in  schools,  and  to  estimate  the  whole  school 
accordingly. 

IIL  it  appears  that  eren  in  the  best  schools,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  boys  attain 
the  highest  class,  and  are  considered  by  the  inspectors  to  be  **  successfully  educate<i." 

IV.  The  eyidence  indicates  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  school-teadiers  to  neglect  both 
the  more  elementary  subjects  and  the  younger  scholnrs,  and  these  last  appear  to  be  capable 
of  reoeiTing  a  far  better  teaching  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  than  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  them. 

Y.  The  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  public  schools  appears  to  be  very  great, 
to  be  greater  than  even  their  intellectual  influence.  A  set  of  good  schools  civilizes  a  whole 
neighbourhood.    The  most  important  function  of  the  schools  is  that  which  they  best  perform. 

VL  Even  as  to  mere  literary  instruction,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
eidsting  system  has  failed  because  it  has  hitherto  educated  successfully  only  one-fourth  of 
the  pupils.  The  effort  has  been  directed  towards  establlsliing  a  good  type  of  education; 
towards  the  quality  of  the  teaching  more  than  to  the  number  of  the  taught.  In  this 
point  it  has  succeeded.  In  good  schools  the  senior  classes  have  turned  out  scholars  really 
well  tauiiht  $  the  pupil-teachers  have  been  brought  up  in  them,  and  even  where  the  definite 
results  in  the  junior  classes  might  appear  small  in  an  examinatiun,  they  have  probably  affected 
the  whole  school  morally  and  intellectually.  We  think,  however,  that  the  time  is  come 
when  a  further  attempt  should  be  made  to  influence  the  instruction  of  the  large  body  of 
inferior  schools  and  of  inferior  pupils  who  have  hitherto  been  little  affected.  We  propose  to 
effect  this  bv  offering  distinct  inducements  to  the  masters  in  all  schools  to  bring  up  their 
individual  scholars,  junior  as  well  as  senior,  to  a  certain  mark. 

Chap.  V, — Public  Schools  Unassisted. 
This  chapter  is  devoted  to  show  the  superiority  of  assisted  to  unassisted 
schools.  The  unassisted  public  schools  are  far  more  numerous  than  those 
which  are  assisted,  amounting  to  1^5,952  schools,  exclusive  of  115  factory 
schools,  containing^  17,000  scholars;  whereas  the  assisted  public  schools 
are  only  6,897.  They  are  inferior,  however,  in  number  of  scholars ;  tliose 
on  the  books  of  the  assisted  public  schools  being  917,255,  those  on  the 
books  of  the  15,952  unassisted  public  schools  only  654,393.  Some  of  these 
schools  are  unassisted,  because  the  managers  or  patrons  reject  assistance, 
either  from  religious  scruples,  or  because  their  patrons  dislike  interference. 
These  obstacles,  however,  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. The  great  cause  which  deprives  schools  of  Government  assistance 
is  their  non-performance  of  the  conditions  on  which  that  assistance  is  offered, 
a  non-fulfilment  of  which  the  principal  causes  are  poverty,  smallness  of 
population,  indifference,  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  apathy. 
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The  poverty,  however,  which  is  mjarioas  to  education  is  not  the  poverty 
of  the  labouring  classes.  It  must  always  be  recollected  that  the  great 
sacrifice  which  they  have  to  make  is  not  the  payment  of  the  school-pence, 
but  the  loss  of  the  child's  wages,  and  that  those  wages  are  always  highest 
where  the  parent's  wages  are  highest  Mr.  Unwin  tells  us  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Homerton  College  is  one  of  the  poorest  suburbs  of  London, 
yet  that  the  school-pence  in  his  school  amount  to  about  12«.  a  year  per 
child.  In  Mr.  WatKins'  district,  the  richest  in  England,  as  far  as  the 
labourers  are  concerned,  the  average  of  school-pence  in  Church  of  England 
schools  amounts  to  only  Ss.  6d.  a  nead.  With  scarcely  a  dissentient,  our 
assistant  commissioners  and  those  who  have  answered  our  questions  say, 
that  the  school-pence  are  always  and  everywhere  forthcoming.  The  diffi- 
cult is  to  obtain  the  subscriptions. 

Nor  is  it  the  poverty  of  the  owners  of  the  soil.  England  and  Wales 
contain  about  37,000,000  acres,  or  57,812  square  miles,  £vided  into  about 
16,000  parishes,  giving  about  1,250  persons  and  2,312  acres  to  a  parish. 
The  average  net  rental,  after  deducting  parochial  and  county  rates,  cannot 
be  less  than  IL  an  acre,  or  2,312^  for  each  parish. 

From  the  1,250  parishioners  may  be  deducted  one-twentieth  as  paupers, 
one-fortieth  for  the  religious  denominations  who  reject  aid,  and  five- 
twentieths  as  belonging  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  leaving  844. 
Of  these,  one-fourth,  or  211^  are  children  between  three  and  fifteen. 
One-fourth  of  them  are  in  private  schools;  leaving  158  for  the  public 
schools.  Therefore  79  children  constantly  in  the  pubuc  schools  imply  that 
the  15S  obtain  each  six  years  of  education.  Their  education,  at  30s.  a  head, 
would  Cost  IISL  10«.  The  children's  pence  at  2d.  a  week  for  40  weeks, 
would  produce  26^  Gs.  ScL  The  committee  of  council,  supposing  it  to 
contribute  only  one-third,  would  give  39^  10^.;  together,  65^  I6s.  Sd.; 
leaving  522.  139.  4d.  to  be  supplied  out  of  an  average  net  rental  of  2,312^ 
a  year. 

It  mav  be  said  that  averages  are  deceitful;  that  the  acreage  to  each 
person,  instead  of  2*21  acres,  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  Strand,  only  *004, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  Cumberland,  5*36,  The  answer  is,  that  with  the 
density  of  population  the  rental  has  a  tendency  to  increase.  Nothing  pays 
better  than  an  acre  covered  with  cottages,  or  an  alley,  in  which  each  room 
contains  a  family.  But,  though  there  is  always  a  rental  amplv  sufficient  to 
defray,  at  a  trifling  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  the  sinall  annual  sum 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  committee  of  council,  those  owners 
may  be  careless,  illiberal,  or  indifierent  The  districts  in  the  hands  of  such 
owners  are  what  are  called  the  apathetic  districts. 

The  general  cause  of  apathy  is  the  non-residence  of  the  landowners. 
Few  persons  interest  themselves  much  in  the  concerns  of  the  poor  unless 
they  uve  among  them.  In  the  thinly  peopled  rutal  districts  the  higher 
classes  consist  of  the  landlords  and  the  clergy,  the  farmers  forming  the 
middle  class.  The  farmers  are  often  hostile  to  education ;  the  landlords, 
unless  resident,  are  indifferent  The  burden  falls,  therefore,  on  the  clergy- 
man, and  his  utmost  exertions  may  not  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  schools  to 
the  moderate  degree  of  excellence  which  would  entitle  them  to  the  aid  of 
the  committee  of  council.  On  the  other  hand,  the  densely  peopled  town 
districts  are  avoided  by  the  higher  classes;  if  they  are  owners  tnere,  they 
are  non-resident.  Under  the  influence  of  religious  zeal,  the  middle  dasses 
in  towns  have  done  much  and  are  doing  much.  But  there  are  places 
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in  which  non-residence  among  the  higher  classes  and  religious  indiffer* 
ence  among  the  middle  classes  co-exist  These  are  the  apathetic  town 
districts,  as  the  parishes  owned  by  non-residents  are  the  apatnetic  country 
districts. 

As  to  the  third  cause  which  prevents  parishes  from  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions of  the  committee  of  council,  namely,  the  smallness  of  their  popula- 
tion, some  tables,  constructed  by  the  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson,  and  appended 
to  his  communication  to  us,  afford  remarkable  evidence.  The  first  table 
shows  that  in  the  year  1857  there  were  in  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset, 
Devon,  and  CorwaU,  1,373  parishes.  Of  these  parishes,  777  possessed  a 
population  of  600  persons  or  under,  and  596  possessed  a  popula^on  exceed- 
ug  600  persons.  In  the  777  thinly-populated  parishes,  there  were  14 
schools  under  certificated  or  registered  masters,  or  less  than  one  such  school 
to  55  parishes.  In  the  596  more  populous  parishes,  there  were  204  such 
schools,  or  nearly  one  such  school  to  three  parishes.  "  There  are,"  says 
Mr,  Eraser,  speaking  of  his  Dorsetshire  district,  "  great  patches  of  country 
utterly  destitute,  or  at  best  diversified  at  long  intervals  by  a  well-cultivated 
spot,  betokening  the  presence  of  some  liberal  heart  and  diligent  hand,  and 
by  tiie  contrast  heightening  the  gloom  and  dreariness  of  the  surrounding 
waste.  Thus,  in  the  very  large  range  of  country  between  Dorchester  and 
Sherborne,  some  seventeen  mues  in  length,  and  seven  or  eight  miles  broad, 
there  are  on  the  west  side  the,  efficient  schools  of  Maiden  Newton,  Catti- 
stock  (these  being  close  together^,  and  Bradford  Abbas ;  on  the  east,  the 
schols  at  Admiston,  Piddletrenthide,  and  Buckland  Newton,  each  good  of 
its  kind ;  but,  beyond  these,  a  school  answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  school, 
really  educating  the  people  as  they  ou^ht  to  be  educat^,  you  would  try  in 
vain  to  find.     Yet  the  district  I  mean  includes  at  least  forty  parishes." 

Such  being  the  state  of  education  in  a  portion  of  our  rural  and  town 
districts,  the  question  Ls,  how  is  it  to  be  improved  ? 

The  commissioners  then  reviewed  the  different  plans  suggested,  such  as 
a  relaxation  of  the  conditions  of  the  committee  of  council^  that  parishes 
under  600  jpopulation  should  receive  extra  assistance;  and  a  plan  for 
uniting  small  parishes  to  support  a  central  school,  and  referred  to  the 
following  chapter  for  a  measure  or  a  combination  of  measures  of  general 
application. 

Chap.  VL — Measures  Recommended. 

Outline  of  the  Case  to  be  dealt  toith. — In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have 
stated,  in  considerable  detail,  the  facts,  furnished  by  the  evidence  collected 
by  us,  which  illustrate  the  present  state  of  popular  education  in  England 
and  Wales.  We  come  now  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking 
with  wjiich  we  have  been  intrusted — the  suggestion  of  the  measures  best 
fitted,  in  our  judgment,  to  extend  and  improve  the  elementary  education  of 
the  poor.  As  any  suitable  plan  for  this  object  must  necessarily  take  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  the  case  as  now  existing,  we  thuik  a  rapid 
summary  of  the  broadest  facts  which  our  inquiry  has  elicited  may  fitiy 
precede  a  statement  of  our  proposals. 

The  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  estimated  by  the 
Registrar-General  in  the  summer  of  1858,  amounted  to  19,523,103.  The 
number  of  children  whose  names  ought,  at  the  same  date,  to  have  been  on 
the  school  books,  in  order  that  all  might  receive  some  education,  was 
2,655,767.     The  number  we  found  to  be  actually  on  the  books  was 
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2,535,462,  thus  leaving  120,305  children  without  any  school  instruction 
whatever.  The  proportion,  therefore,  of  scholars  in  week-day  schools  of 
all  kinds  to  the  entire  population  was  1  in  7*7  or  12*99  per  cent  Of  these 
321,768  are  estimated  to  have  been  above  the  condition  of  such  as  are 
commonly  comprehended  in  the  expression  "  poorer  classes,**  and  hence  are 
beyond  the  range  of  our  present  inquiry.  Deducting  these  from  the  whole 
number  of  childi-en  on  the  books  of  some  school,  we  find  that  2,213,694 
children  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  were,  when  our  statistics  were 
collected  and  compiled,  receiving  elementary  instruction  in  day  schools. 
Looking,  therefore,  at  mere  jiumbers  as  indicating  the  state  of  popular 
education  in  England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  of  children  receiving 
instruction  to  the  whole  population  is,  in  our  opinion,  nearly  as  high  as  can 
be  reasonably  expected.  In  Prussia,  where  it  is  compulsory,  1  in  6*27; 
in  England  and  Wales  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  1  in  7*7 ;  in  Holland  it  is 
1  in  8*11 ;  in  France  it  is  1  in  9*0. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  much  less  pleasing  aspect  of  the  case,  we  should 
scarcely  be  doing  it  justice  without  adverting  briefly  to  the  surprisingly 
rapid  progress  of  elementary  education  in  this  country  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Lord 
Brougham,  then  Mr.  Brougham,  was  chairman,  and  which  was  appointed 
in  1818  to  inquire  into  the  education  of  the  people,  obtained  returns  from 
the  parochial  clergy  of  all  the  day  schools  existing  at  that  date,  distin- 
guisning  those  which  had  been  established  since  1803.  Similar  returns 
were  obtained  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  presided 
over  by  the  Earl  of  Kerry.  Since  then,  in  1851,  a  complete  educational 
census  has  been  taken.  The  first  two  returns  were  probably  defective,  but 
they  must  have  been  suflSciently  near  the  truth  to  show  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  rapid  pace  at  which  day-school  education  has  been  advancing 
in  this  country.  In  1803  the  number  of  day  scholars  was  estimated  at 
524,241,  or  1  in  17^  of  the  whole  population  at  that  date.  In  1818  the 
numbers  were  674,883,  or  1  in  17^.  In  1833  they  were  1,276,947,  or 
1  in  11^.  In  1851  they  were  2,144,378,  or  1  in  8-36;  while  in  1858, 
according  to  our  own  returns  and  estimate,  they  have  risen  to  2,535,462, 
or  1  in  7 '7.  These  statistics  prove  the  great  and  steady  progress  which 
has  been  made  since  the  early  part  of  the  century,  both  in  the  extent  of 
the  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  in  their 
appreciation  of  its  worth. 

We  are  bound  to  observe,  however,  that  a  very  delusive  estimate  of  the 
state  of  education  must  result  from  confining  attention  to  the  mere  amount 
of  numbers  under  day-school  instruction.  We  have  seen  that  less  than 
three  years  ago  there  were  in  elementary  day  schools  2,213,694  children  of 
the  poorer  classes.  But  of  this  number,  573,436  -were  attending,  private 
schools,  which,  as  our  evidence  uniformly  shows,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
inferior  as  schools  for  the  poor,  and  ill-calculated  to  give  to  the  childr^  an 
education  which  shall  be  serviceable  to  them  in  after-life.  Of  the  1,549,312 
children  whose  names  are  on  the  books  of  public  elementary  day  schools 
belonging  to  the  religious  denominations,  onl^  19'3  per  cent  were  in  their 
12th  year  or  upwards,  and  only  that  proportion,  therefore,  can  be  regarded 
as  educated  up  to  the  standard  suited  to  their  stations.  As  many  as 
786,202  attend  for  less  than  100  days  in  the  year  and  can  therefore  hardly 
receive  a  serviceable  amount  of  education,  while  our  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  a  large  proportion,  even  of  those  whose  attendance  is  more  regular,  &il 
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in  obtaining  it  on  accoant  of  inefficient  teaching.  Much,  therefore,  still 
remains  to  be  done  to  bring  up  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  the  degree  of  usefulness  which  we  all  regard  as 
attainable  and  desirable. 

The  aid  rendered  by  the  committee  of  council  in  this  important  work 
our  evidence  shows  to  have  been  extremely  valuable.  But  for  obvious 
reaflons,  the  plan  on  which  it  has  been  given  has  produced  results  falling 
far  short  of  what  is  required.  In  the  first  place,  very  few  of  the  smaller 
schools,  in  comparison  of  the  larger,  have  been  able  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
on  which  alone  they  could  avail  themselves  of  it;  and  secondly,  as  a  conse- 
quence, assistance  has  not  reached  those  which  stand  in  greatest  need  of  it. 
At  the  date  of  our  statistical  inquiries,  it  assisted  6,897  schools,  containing 
917,255  scholars;  but  it  left  unassisted  15,750  denominational  schools, 
and  about  317  Birkbeck,  ragged,  and  factory  schools,  containing  altogether 
671,393  scholars,  while  the  whole  of  the  private  schools,  in  which  573,536 
children  attended,  were  enfirely  passed  over.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  even  the  unassisted  schools  have  profited  to  some  extent  by  the 
stimulus  indirectly  applied  to  tJiem  by  tne  aid  rendered  to  the  assisted, 
owing  to  which  aid  the  standard  of  elementary  education  has  been 
generally  raised ;  but  the  facts  which  we  have  stated  above  show  that  the 
system  has  not  efiected,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  adapted 
to  effect,  a  general  diffusion  of  sound  elementary  education  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  poor. 

One  other  point  deserves  attention ;  it  relates  rather  to  the  kind  than  to 
the  amount  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  public  elementary  schools  to  the 
children  attending  them.  The  children  do  not,  in  fact,  receive  the  kind 
of  education  they  require.  We  have  just  noticed  the  extravagant  dispro- 
portion between  those  who  receive  some  education  and  those  who  receive  a 
sufficient  education.  We  know  that  the  uninspected  schools  are  in  this 
respect  far  below  the  inspected ;  but  even  with  regard  to  the  inspected,  we 
have  seen  ove'rwhelming  evidence  from  her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  to  the 
effect  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  children  receive  a  good  educa- 
tion. So  great  a  failure  in  the  teaching  demanded  the  closest  investigation ; 
and  as  the  result  of  it  we  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  instruction  given  is  commonly  both  too  ambitious  and  too  superficial  in 
its  character,  that  (except  in  the  very  best  schools)  it  has  been  too  exclu- 
sively adapted  to  the  elder  scholars  to  the  neglect  of  the  younger  ones,  and 
that  it  often  omits  tq  secure  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  simplest  but  most 
essential  parts  of  instruction.  We  have  shown  that  the  present  system  has 
never  completely  met  this  serious  difficulty  in  elementary  teaching ;  that 
inspection  looks  chiefly  to  the  upper  classes  and  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  school,  and  cannot  profess  to  examine  carefully  individual  scholars ;  and 
that  a  main  object  of  the  schools  is  defeated  in  respect  of  every  child  who, 
having  attended  for  a  considerable  time,  leaves  without  the  power  of 
reading,  writing,  and  cyphering  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

The  foregoing  review  discloses  to  us  the  main  defects  in  the  existi^ig 
state  of  popular  education  which  any  practical  recommendations  should  aim 
to  correct  Passing  over  all  the  minor  changes  which  may  be  usefully 
adopted,  mention  of  which  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  report>  we 
are  agreed  that  our  recommendations  should  tend  to  secure  the  following 
results.  First,  that  all  the  children  who  attend  the  elementary  day  schools 
of  the  country  should  be  induced  to  attend  with  sufficient  regularity  to 
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enable  them,  within  a  reasonable  period,  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  the  indis- 
pensable elements  of  knowledge,  readins:,  writing,  and  the  primary  rules  of 
arithmetic;  secondly,  that  all  the  schools  in  the  country  at  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  attend  should  be  qualified  and  induced  to  put  this 
amount  of  instruction  within  reach  of  their  pupils ;  and,  thirdly,  that  this 
should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  lower  the  general  standard  of 
elementary  instruction  to  this  its  lowest  level  of  usefulness.  How  best  to 
do  these  things  appears  to  us  to  be  the  problem  we  have  to  solve,  and  the 
measures  we  have  agreed  to  recommend  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to 
its  solution. 

Before  entering  upon  the  fuller  consideration  of  the  measures  by  which 
we  propose  to  attain  these  objects,  it  may  be  desirable  to  review  tne  plans 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  popular 
education,  whether  by  extending  the  present  system  or  by  substituting 
another  in  its  place.  These  will  be  best  considered  under  the  three  heads 
of y  first,  proposals  for  leavmg  education  to  be  provided  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  parents  or  of  charitable  persons ;  secondly,  proposals  for 
the  opposite  plan  of  a  compulsory  State  education ;  thirdly,  proposals  for 
substituting  a  system  of  rating  for  the  present  system  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment It  is  true  that  in  theory  the  two  latter  proposals  might  be  combined, 
but  practically  they  have  been  kept  separate;  We  shall  then  state  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  propose  means  for  its  modifi- 
cation and  extension. 

§  1. — Plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  Improving  and  Extending  Popular 

Education. 

1.  Education  to  be  provided  by  Voluntary  Contributions. — It  has  often 
been  considered  that  the  poor  would  be  able  to  educate  their  children 
successfully  without  any  further  assistance  than  that  of  charitable  persons; 
and  this  course  has  been  recommended  by  many  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  popular  education,  who  believe  that  the  interference  of  Government  with 
education  is  objectionable  on  political  and  religious  grounds,  and  that  it 
retards  educational  progress.  It  is  right  here  to  state,  in  speaking  on  this 
subject,  that  there  exists  among  the  members  of  the  commission,  as  among 
the  nation  at  large,  deeply  seated  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
duty  of  Government  in  this  country  towards  education. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  members  of  the  commission  are  of  opinion 
that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Government  in  1839,  in  recommending  a 
grant  of  public  money  for  the  assistance  of  education,  was  wise;  that  the 
methods  adopted  to  carry  out  that  object  have  proved  successful ;  and  that 
while  it  is  expedient -to  make  considerable  alterations  in  the  form  in  which 
this  public  assistance  is  given,  it  would  not  be  desirable  either  to  withdraw 
it  or  largely  to  diminish  its  amount.  Without  entering  into  general  con- 
siderations of  the  duty  of  a  State  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  a  community,  they  think  it  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  as  well 
as  British  North  America,  have  felt  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  by  public  taxation ;  and  to  express  their  own  belief  that, 
when  the  grant  to  education  was  first  begun,  the  education  of  tl^e  greater 
portion  of  the  labouring  classes  had  long  been  in  a  neglected  state,  that  the 
parents  were  insensible  to  its  advantages,  and  were  (and  still  continue  to 
be)  in  most  cases  incapable  from  poverty  of  providing  it  for  their  children, 
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and  that  religious  and  charitable  persons,  interested  in  the  condition  of  the 

rr,  had  not  the  power  to  supply  the  main  cost  of  an  education  which,  to 
good,  must  always  be  expensive.  They  are  further  of  opinion  that, 
although  the  advance  of  education  during  the  last  20  years  has  led  to  a 
wider  and  more  just  sense  of  its  advantages,  the  principal  reasons  which 
originally  rendered  the  assistance  of  Government  desirable  still  form  a  valid 
ground  for  its  continuance,  partly  because  large  portions  of  the  country 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  due  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  grant,  and 
in  the  improvements  in  eilucation  which  have  resulted  from  its  operation, 
partly  because  there  is  still  no  prospect  that  the  poor  will  be  able  by  the 
assistance  of  charitable  persons  to  meet  the  expense  of  giving  an  education 
to  their  children.  They  believe,  therefore,  that  a  withdrawal  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  public  grant  would  have  a  tendency  to  check  the 
general  advance  of  education,  and  to  give  up  much  of  the  ground  which 
has  been  won  ;  and  while  they  think  that  the  present  method  of  distributing 
the  grant  has  many  disadvantages,  they  believe  them  to  consist  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  principle  of  giving  public  aid  is  applied  and  carried 
out,  and  not  in  the  principle  itself.  Upon  tliese  grounds  they  have 
endeavoured  in  various  parts  of  their  report  to  indicate  the  points  in  which 
improvements  are  necessar)',  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  most 
effectually  introduced. 

The  minority  admit  that  the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  Government 
may  be  enlarged  by  special  circumstances,  and  in  cases  where  political 
disasters  have  retarded  the  natural  progress  of  society.  But  they  hold  that 
in  a  country  situated  politically  and  socially  as  England  is.  Government 
has,  ordinarily  speaking,  no  educational  duties,  except  towards  those  whom 
destitution,  vagrancy,  or  crime  casts  upon  its  hands.  They  make  no 
attempt  at  this  distance  of  time  to  estimate  the  urgency  of  the  circum- 
stances which  originally  led  the  Government  of  this  country  to  interfere  in 
popular  education.  They  fully  admit  that  much  good  has  been  done  by 
means  of  the  grant;  though  they  think  it  not  unlikely  that  more  solid  and 
lasting  good  would  have  been  done,  that  waste  would  have  been  avoided, 
that  the  different  wants  of  various  classes  and  districts  would  have  been 
more  suitably  supplied,  that  some  sharpening  of  religious  divisions  in  the 
matter  of  education  would  have  been  spared,  and  that  the  indirect  effects 
upon  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  the  relations  between  class  and  class, 
would  have  been  better,  had  the  Government  abstained  from  interference, 
and  given  free  course  to  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  bengvolence  which, 
since  the  mind  of  the  nation  has  been  turned  from  foreign  war  to 
domestic  improvement,  have  spontaneously  achieved  great  results  in  other 
directions. 

These  member^  of  the  commission  ^desire  that,  a  good  type  of  schools 
and  teachers  having  now  been  exfensively  introduced,  the  benefits  of 
popular  education  having  been  manifested,  and  public  interest  in  the 
subject  having  been  thoroughly  awakened.  Government  should  abstain 
from  making  turther  grants,  except  grants  for  the  building  of  schools,  to 
which  the  public  assistance  was  originally  confined,  and  the  continuance  of 
which  will  be  fair  towards  the  parishes  which  have  hitherto  received  no 
assistance ;  that  the  annual  grants  which  are  now  made  should  be  gradually 
withdrawn ;  and  that  Government  should  confine  its  action  to  the  improvci- 
ment  of  union  schools,  reformatories,  and  schools  connected  with  public 
establishments,  at  the  same  time  developing  to  the  utmost  the  resources 
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of  the  public  charities,  which  either  are  or  may  be  made  applicable  to 
popular  education,  and  affording  every  facility  which  legislation  can  give 
to  private  munificence  in  building  and  endowing  schools  for  the  poor.  It 
appears  to  them  that  if  the  State  proceeds  further  in  its  present  course,  and 
adopts  as  definitive  the  system  which  has  hitherto  been  provisional,  it  will 
be  aifficult  hereafter  to  induce  parental  and  social  duty  to  undertake  the 
burden  which  it  ought  to  bear,  or  to  escape  from  the  position,  neither  just 
in  itself  nor  socially  expedient,  that  large  and  ill-defined  classes  of  the 
people  are  entitled,  without  reference  to  individual  need,  or  to  the  natural 
claims  which  any  of  them  may  possess  on  the  assistance  of  masters  and 
employers,  to  have  their  education  paid  for,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  the 
public  taxes.  Nor  do  they  feel  confident  that  Government  will  ever  be 
able  to  control  the  growing  expenditure  arid  multiplying  appointments  of  a 
department,  the  operations  of  which  are  regulated  by  the  increasing  and 
varying  demands  of  philanthropists  rather  than  by  the  definite  require- 
ments of  the  public  service. 

They  have  felt  it  their  duty,  however,  to  regard  the  question  as  it  stands 
after  twenty-suine  years  of  a  policy  opposed  to  their  own ;  and  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  their  own  view,  they  cordially  adopt,  in  the  second  resort,  the  scheme 
of  assistance  approved'  by  the  majority  of  their  colleagues,  which  they  regard 
as  better  in  every  respect,  and  above  all  as  a  far  nearer  approach  to  justice, 
than  the  present  extremely  partial  system. 

We  have  thought  fit  to  state  the  differences  existing  among  us  on  this 
important  point  It  muat  not  be  inferred  that  tills  is  the  only  matter  on 
which  we  differ.  In  a  subiect  involving  so  many  statements,  so  many 
inferences,  so  tnany  general  principles,  and  so  many  executive  details, 
universal  concunence  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  has  not  in  fact  been 
obtained. 

2.  Compubory  Education  enforced  by  the  State. — The  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  compulsory  education  in  this  country  has  been  brought 
before  us  m  considering  the  extent  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  enforce  the 
"  half-time  system  "  in  manufacturing  employments.  In  the  third  chapter, 
while  examining  the  objections  which  are  often  brought  against  enforcing 
the  attendance  at  school  of  children  collected  together  in  certain  trades  and 
manufactures,  we  gave  an  account  of  those  systems  of  compulsory  education 
by  the  State  which  are  now  established  in  rrussia  and  in  other  parts  of 
Germany.  Our  opinion  of  the  applicability  of  such  a  system  in  this  country 
was  there  indicated,  and  may  be  now  briefly  repeated.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out  except  in  cases  where  children 
are  working  together  in  considerable  bodies,  and  where  the  inspector  can 
therefore  ascertain  the  regularity  of  their  attendance.  Any  universal  com- 
pulsory system  appears  to  us  neither  attainable  nor  desirable.  In  Prussia, 
indeed,  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  the  attendance  can  scarcely  be 
termed  compulsory.  Though  the  attendance  is  required  by  law,  it  is  a  law 
which  entirely  expresses  the  convictions  and  wishes  of  the  people.  Such  a 
state  of  feeling  renders  the  woiking  of  a  system  of  compulsion,  among  a 
people  living  under  a  strict  government,  comparatively  easy.  Our  own 
condition,  it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  is  in  many  respects  essentially  different* 
But  we  also  found  that  the  results  of  this  system,  as  seen  in  Prussia,  do  not 
appear  to  be  so*  much  superior  to  those  which  have  been  already  attained 
amongst  ourselves  by  voluntary  efforts,  as  to  make  us  desire  an  alteration 
which  would  be  opposed  to  the  feelings,  and,  in  some  respects,  to  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  this  coontry.  An  attempt  to  replace  an  independent  system  of 
education  by  a  compulsory  system,  managed  by  the  Government,  would  be 
met  by  objections,  both  religious  and  political,  of  a  fargraver  character  in 
this  country  than  any  with  which  it  has  had  to  contendin  Prussia ;  and  we 
have  seen  that,  even  in  Prussia,  it  gives  rise  to  difficulties  which  are  not 
insignificant  And  therefore,  on  the  grounds  of  a  long  established  difference 
between  our  own  position  and  that  of  the  countries  where  a  compulsory 
system  is  worked  successfully;  on  the  grounds  of  the  feelings,  both  political, 
social,  and  religious,  to  which  it  would  be  opposed ;  and  also  on  the  ground 
that  our  education  is  advancing  successfully  without  it,  we  have  not  thought 
that  a  scheme  for  compulsory  education  to  be  universally  applied  in  this 
country  can  be  entertained  as  a  practical  possibility. 

3.  Education  Provided  by  a  System  of  Parochial  Rating. — The  plan  of 
providing  for  the  better  extension  of  education  by  local  taxation,  in  the  form 
of  parochial  rates,  deserves  attentive  consideration  on  different  grounds  from 
the  preceding  proposals.  It  has  been  often  brought  forward  in  parliament, 
sometimes  as  a  supplement  to,  and  sometimes  as  a  substitute  for,  the  existing 
system ;  it  possesses  the  obvious  recommendation,  that  if  it  were  enforced 
by  law  it  would  carry  the  means  of  education  into  every  parish  in  the 
country ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  education  universal,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  more  in  harmony  with  our  institutions  than  the  plan  of  compulsory 
education  given  by  the  State;  compared  with  voluntary  subscriptions  it 
distributes  the  burden  equally;  it  has  been  thought  that  it  would  not 
necessarily  destroy  the  ind^p^idence  of  the  existing  schools,  nor  injuriously 
aflPect  the  character  of  the  teaching ;  and  its  supporters  have  maintained  that 
it  would  lead  to  an  increased  local  interest  in  education;  while,  by  giving 
a  united  teaching  to  the  children  of  different  religious  communities,  it 
would  encourage  religious  toleration. 

Our  opinion  is  unfavourable  to  the  particular  form  of  parochial  rating,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  presently  state.  But  we  are  alive  to  many  of  the 
advantages  with  which  such  a  plan  is  accompanied,  and  as  we  propose 
ourselves  to  recommend  that  the  pilblic  assistance  given  to  schools  shall  be 
derived  in  part  from  local  taxation,  we  wish  to  state  distinctly  the  reasons 
which  have  decided  us  against  the  plan  of  parochial  rating. 

1.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  compulsory  system  of  parochial  rating 
would  establish  school  buildings,  and  supply  the  means  of  payment  for 
education  in  all  parts,  of  the  country  more  rapidly  than  any  other  system. 
But  though  these  advantages  are  great,  they  would  not  necessarily  secure 
the  means  of  imparting  a  good  educatioa;  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  might  be  obtained,  though  not  so  immediately,  by  a  different  method ; 
ami  the  very  fact  of  their  being  gained  immediately  might  give  rise  to  the 
evils  which  attend  upon  the  premature  establishment  of  a  system  for  which 
the  country  is  not  prepared.  Parishes  are,  indeed,  seldom  unprovided  with 
school  buildings,  though  they  often  require  improvement ;  and  little  would 
be  done  either  by  an  increase  of  buildings,  or  even  of  educational  funds, 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system, 
unless  the  management  were  placed  in  the  best  hands,  and  unless  security 
were  taken  for  the  ability  of  the  master  and  the  energy  of  his  teaching. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remai;k  that  most  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
parochial  rating  attach  to  the  recommendation  to  build  and  establish  schools 
out  of  the  rates.  It  is  quite  possible  to  support  a  school  already  in  existence 
by  a  rate  in  aid,  and  yet  to  leave  its  management  and  its  religious  teaching 
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substantially  free,  and  proposals  to  this  effect  were  made  both  in  the  Man- 
chester Bill  and  in  the  bill  of  Sir  John  Pakington.  But  if  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  school  from  the  rates,  the  management  naturally  belong  to  the  rate- 
payer, and  the  difficulties  about  its  management  and  its  religious  teaching 
immediately  appear.  We  have  therefore  ourselves  recommended  to  build 
no  schools  by  means  of  rates,  but  merely  to  provide  by  this  means  for  a  part 
of  their  support 

2.  But  most  of  the  proposals  for  parochial  rating  have  recommended  that 
the  ratepayers  should  substantially  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  schools ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  such  a  body  would  manage  them  as 
well  as  they  are  managed  at  present  Where  the  object  is  felt  to  be  of 
immediate  local  interest  and  advantage  the  ratepayers  are  the  proper  persons 
to  pay  for  and  to  superintend  the  matter.  The  rates  are  also  a  proper  fund 
for  expenses  in  respect  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  exercise  vigilant  and 
minute  economy,  and  they  are  accordingly  charged  with  the  support  of 

Eaupers  The  support  of  a  good  school  does  not  fall  under  either  of  these 
eads.  No  doubt  it  is  a  matter  of  immediate  local  interest  and  advantage, 
but  it  is  not  at  present  felt  a^id  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the  great  majority 
of  persons  contributing  to  the  rate.  The  whole  historv  of  popular  education 
in  England  shows  that  the  contrary  is  the  truth.  What  nas  been  done 
towards  its  advancement  has  been  done  by  a  charitable  and  enlightened 
minority,  assisted  by  the  Government  The  principal  difficulties  with 
which  the  promoters  of  education  have  to  contend,  arise  in  many,  if  not  in 
most,  places  from  the  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  classes  who,  in  the  event  of  a  parochial  rate,  would  manage  the  schools. 
We  are  aware  that  many  schools  are  well  managed  by  a  large  body  of 
subscribers ;  and  it  is  often  said  that  if  ratepayers  were  intrusted  by  law 
w^ith  the  management  of  the  system,  they  would  learn  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  it.  We  believe  that  in  the  course  of  time  this  would  prove  to  be 
the  case,  but  in  the  interval  the  schools  would  suffer,  their  most  active  and 
intelligent  friends  would  be  discouraged,  and  many  of  the  principal  improve- 
ments in  education,  such  as  the  employment  of  trained  masters  and  pupil- 
teachers,  might  in  many  cases  be  given  up. 

We  have  observed  upon  the  importance  to  schools  of  liberal  and  sympa- 
thising treatment,  and  have  pointed  out  that  the  whole  subject  of  education 
is  experimental  and  progressive.  This  makes  it  most  necessary  that  the 
management  of  s<?hools  should  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  feel  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  subject,  are  willing  to  bear  with  disappointments  and  short- 
comings in  the  hopes  of  ultimately  attaining  a  satisfactory  result,  and  are 
ready  to  try  experiments  and  adopt  suggestions  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  We  do  not  think  that  a  committee  of  ratepayers  would  be 
likely  at  present  to  act  in  this  spirit 

It  i?  undoubtedly  true  that  a  system  of  parochial  rating,  if  it  became 
national,  would  be  far  more  economical  than  a  system  of  central  aid,  like 
the  present,  locally  administered;  and  this  is  a  fact  upon  which  we  shall 
frequently  have  occasion  to  insist,  and  which  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  certainly  a 
recommendation  of  any  rating  system.  It  is,  however,  outweighed  in  our 
opinion  by  the  opposite  danger,  that  in  the  event  of  intrusting  parochial 
authorities  with  the  management  of  schools,  many  of  the  most  essential 
expenses  would  either  be  refused  or  granted  with  great  reluctance.  Good 
elementary  education  cannot  be  obtained  without  considerable  expense,  and 
this  is  a  conclusion  which  parochial  bodies  would  be  reluctant  to  admit 
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We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  most  important  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  popular  education  are  due  to  the  introduction  of  trained 
teachers,  and  that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  untrained  teachers  in  dealing 
with  the  most  ignorant  children.  These  considerations,  however,  would 
probably  have  little  weight  with  the  governing  bodies  which,  under  a  system 
of  parochial  rating,  would  have  the  chief  management  of  schools.  The 
assertions  that  a  highly  trained  man  is  not  wanted  to  teach  poor  children  to 
read  and  write,  that  the  trained  teachers  are  likely  to  be  conceited,  above 
their  work,  insubordinate,  and  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  are  just  the 
sort  of  fallacies  which  would  mislead  careless  observers.  The  experience  of 
the  majority  of  workhouse  schools  leads  us  to  fear  that  the  consequence  of 
putting  the  management  of  the  schools  into  the  hands  of  the  parochial  bodies 
would  be  that  trained  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  would  in  a  great  measure 
cease  to  be  employed,  and  that  the  whole  standard  of  elementary  education 
would  be  lowered.  There  exist  indeed  some  excellent  schools  for  pauper 
children ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  only  under  pressure  from  the  Poor  Law 
Board  that  the  boards  of  guardians  have  been  induced  to  appoint  competent 
teachers.  When  left  to  themselves,  they  almost  always  made  unsatisfactory 
appointments ;  and  though  (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  more  fully 
hereafter)  there  are  special  difficulties  connected  with  pauper  education,  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  generally  managed  by  the  boards  of  guardians  is 
certainlv  not  encouraging  as  evidence  of  the  fitness  of  similar  bodies  to 
undertake  the  management  of  elementary  schools. 

3.  We  think  that  if  it  were  resolved  to  establish  a  system  under  which  schools 
should  be  founded  and  supported  out  of  the  rates,  difficulties  would  arise  as  to 
the  religious  teaching  to  oe  given  in  them,  and  as  to  the  authority  which  the 
clergy  of  different  denominations  should  exercise  over  them,  which  would 
probably  prevent  such  a  measure  from  passing  through  Parliament,  and  would 
prevent  it  from  working  in  an  harmonious  manner  if  it  did.  Our  opinion  on  this 
subject  is  founded  principally  on  past  experience.^  Difficulties  of  this  kind, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  prevented  the  comuiittee  of  council  from 
recommending  the  foundation  of  a  Normal  College  in  connection  with  the 
State.  Similar  difficulties  defeated  the  attempt  to  establish  a  national 
system  of  education  in  1839,  and  to  establish  a  system  specially  adapted 
for  the  factories  in  1842.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  Normal  Colleges  was 
overcome  by  the  establishment  of  upwards  of  30  training  colleges  connected 
in  the  closest  way  with  difierent  denominations.  And  meanwhile  many 
thousand  elementary  schools  have  been  established  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  almost  all  of  which  are  specially  connected  with  some  one 
religious  denomination,  in  many  cases  by  foundation  deeds,  which  give 
legal  security  for  the  permanence  of  the  connection.  These  facts  show 
that  amongst  those  who  really  manage  popular  education,  there  are  dee))- 
seated  differences  of  principle  which  operate  strongly  on  their  minds,  and 
are  very  unUkely  to  be  removed. 

It  may  be  urged  that  little  has  been  heard  of  such  differences  for  some 
years  past,  that  the  parents  of  the  children  to  be  educated  are,  generally 
speaking,  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  subject,  and  that  consequently 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  no  serious  difficulty  would  he 
found  at  present  in  providing  a  common  constitution  for  the  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  rates,  and  in  making  arrangements  as  to  the  teaching  in 
them  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  We  think  this  a  mistake.  It  is 
quite  time  that  for  several  years  little  has  been  heard  of  religious  difierences 
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in  the  mana^ment  of  schools,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  that  anything  will 
be  heard  of  them  in  future  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  the  schools  remains 
untouched.  The  quiet  which  has  prevailed  arises  from  the  independence 
of  the  different  denominations  and  their  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
re8[>ective  provinces,  but  tliere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  occupied  this  position  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  would 
dispose  them  to  exchange  it  for  another.  On  the  contrary,  the  difficulties 
would  be  greater  now  than  they  formerly  were. 

The  question  of  a  general  system  of  national  education  supported  by  rates 
is  very  different  from  this,  and  depends  upon  deeply  seated  differences  of 
principle  which  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  constant  bickerings  and 
jealousies  in  a  variety  of  everyday  transactions.  A  few  observations  on  the 
nature  of  the  principles  on  which  the  parties  differ  will  make  this  clear. 
Both  agree,  in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  in  looking  upon 
education  as  essentially  connected  with  religion.  The  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  look  upon  their  own  denomination  as  the  established  religion  of 
the  nation,  and  they  would  feel  that  that  fact  gave  them  a  right  to  a  leading 
part  in  the  management  of  any  general  system  of  education  established  by 
the  State.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Dissenters,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
approve of  any  connection  betweeh  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  entertain 
conscientious  objections  to  conferring  upon  the  clergy,  as  such,  any  official 
connection  whatever  with  public  education.  If  such  a  position  were  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  law  it  would  be  felt  to  be  exclusive,  and  the  exercise 
of  the.  powers  which  it  conferred  would  be  scrutinized  with  jealousy,  and 
would  be  a  constant  occasion  of  bad  feeling  and  disputes.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  were  withheld  the  clergy  would  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  and 
would  consider  that  the  State  hadnot  recognized  their  claims.  They  would 
thus  dislike  the  system,  and  would  probably  be  reluctant  to  give  to  it  that 
cordial  co-operation  which  would  be  so  important  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
pensable to  Its  success. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  differences  between  Protestant  bodies 
would  be  further  added  the  wider  differences  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  These  last  excite  so  much  warmth  that  they  influence 
the  parents  as  well  as  the  managers.  Mr.  Cumin  was  told  ,by  workmen  in 
Bristol  and  Plymouth,  that  though  thev  would  not  object,  if  Chu;*chmen,  to 
9end  their  children  to  Dissenting  schools,  or  vice  verady  thev  would  send  them 
to  no  school  at  all  rather  than  a  Roman  Catholic  one.  The  Roman  Catholic 
week-day  schools  contain  more  scholars  than  any  others  except  the  Church 
of  ^England  and  the  British  schools,  so  that  this  di£Sculty  would  be  very 
serious. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  success  of  the  common  schools 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  their  establishment  affords  no  proof  that  a  similar  system  could  be 
introduced  into  this  country.  In  those  countries  there  is  np  established 
Church,  and  thus  the  difficulty  as  to  the  position  of  the  clergy  does  not 
arise.  Besides  this  the  different  classes  of  society  are  much  more  on  a  level 
than  is  the  case  in  this  country,  and  the  common  schools  which  are 
supported  at  the  expense  of  all  are  made  use  of  by  all.  Education  more- 
over being  almost  universal,  its  importance  is  universally  appreciated,  and 
there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  be  managed  in  an  illiberal  or  inefficient  manner. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  rate-supported  system,  and  especially  that  which  lays  stress  on 
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tlie  importance  of  arousing  and  sustaining  local  interest,^have  great  weight ; 
the  more  so  because  the  want  of  local  interest  and  of  proper  local  support 
i^  the  leading  defect  in  the  present  system — a  defect  which  would  render 
its  permanent  establishment  tnroughout  the  whole  country  a  very  question- 
able benefit.  Nor  do  the  preceding  observations  apply  to  the  principle  of 
throwing  on  the  rates  some  share  of  the  burden  of  popular  education,  but 
only  to  the  consequences  which  follow  from  the  form  in  w^ich  most  of  the 
suggestions  for  a  rating  system  have  been  cast  The  most  serious  of  these 
consequences^  in  our  opinion,  are  those  which  touch  the  management 
and  the  independence  of  the  schools.  But  the  economy  and  the  local 
iutei'est  which  some  amount  of  local  payment  and  management  secures, 
appears  to  us  essential  elements  in  a  system  of  national  educatipn. 

The  dangerous  consequences  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  the 
necessity  for  avoiding  them,  are  seen,  in  our  opinion,  very  distinctly  in  the 
history  of  the  various  measures  by  which  a  system  of  parochial  rating  for 
the  purpose  of  education  has  been  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Subsequent  to  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  modified  rating  system  into  the 
Factories  Regulation  Act  of  1842,  five  measures  have  been  proposed  bear- 
ing this  character,  the  Manchester  Bill,  the  Borough  Bill  in  1852,  and  the 
three  bills  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  J.  Pakington,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  in 
1855.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  these 
measures ;  but  we  wish  to  indicate  the  points  upon  which  the  most  care- 
fully prepared  schemes  of  parochial  rating  appear  to  have  failed.  We  are 
assisted  in  this  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  K.  Shuttleworth,  who  gave  us 
a  full'  account  of  two  of  these  bills,  which  were  in  a  great  measure  prepared 
by  his  own  advice.  The  education  clauses  in  Sir  James  Graham's  Factory 
Bill  of  1842  seem  to  have  been  withdrawn,  because  they  were  supposed  to 
invade  the  independence  of  the  dissenting  bodies;  the  Manchester  Bill, 
which,  according  to  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  was  "  framed  with  remarkable 
skill  in  almost  every  detail,"  failed,  partly  because  the  ratepayers  would  not 
accept  a  burden  of  from  6d.  to  9d,  in  the  pound  without  a  large  share  in 
the  management  of  the  schools,  and  partly  too  because  it  appeared  to 
endanger  the  religious  character  of  the  teaching ;  and  precisely  the  same 
points  were  urged  against  the  three  measures  of  1855,  that  they  threatened 
the  independence  of  the  religious  teaching,  and  the  good  management  of 
the  schools.  We  express  here  no  opinion  with  regard  to  any  of  these 
measures,  beyond  saying,  that  we  do  not  see  how  either  of  these  objects  can 
be  secured  where  the  management  is  mainly  committed  to  the  ratepayers, 
or  where  the  teaching  is  riot  left  witli  the  religious  denomination  to  which 
the  school  belongs.  In  one  of  the  leading  principles  on  which  many  of 
these  bills  were  founded,  that  of  calling  forth  local  action  as  an  essential 
requisite  for  any  national  system,  we  must  express  our  agreement;  but  even 
this  advantage  would  be  dearly  bought  if  it  prevented  the  intelligent 
management  or  injured  the  religious  character  of  schools,  the  support  of 
which  has  been  both  the  merit  and  the  success  of  the  present  system. 

§  2. — Eaamination  of  the  present  System  of  Government  Aid  and  Inspection, 

Having  shown  the  difiiculties  which  would  impede  the  establishment  of 
any  of  the  above  systems  of  education,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  committee  of  council,  and  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  retaining  it  as  a  permanent  national  system.  Its 
leading  principle  is,  that  persons  interested  in  the  education  of  the  poor 
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should,  under  the  assistance  and  inspection  of  the  State,  be  encouraged  to 
provide  education ;  it  professes  not  to  educate,  but  to  assist  in  educating ; 
and  while  it  inspects  schools  in  order  to  secure  their  proficiency,  it  leaves 
their  internal  management  free.  It  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  have  considerable  weight 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  present  system  is  in  possession  of  the  ground, 
and  the  question  can  no  longer  oe  considered  as  altogether  open.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  it  has  never  been  definitively  adopted  by  the  nation  at  large. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  supported  by  annual  votes,  and  that  it 
has  been  constantly  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  though  the  discussion  has  lasted  at  intervals  for  upwards  of 
twenty-one  years,  no  other  system  has  been  devised  which  the  nation  could 
be  induced  to  adopt,  and  this  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  the  deliberate 
feeling  of  the  public  is  in  favour  of  the  existing  system. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  During  the  last  twenty  years  several  thousand 
schools  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  system  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  These  schools  are  private  property,  and  the  founders 
of  many  of  them  are  still  living.  They*  are  connected  with  particular 
religious  denominations,  and  the  fact  of  that  connection  formed  the  chief 
inducement  to  the  subscribers  to  contribute  towards  their  foundation. 
Their  foundation  deeds  were  drawn. up  in  a  great  measure  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  managers  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  very 
harshly  treated  if  the  assistance  at  present  given  to  them  were  transferred 
to  schools  founded  on  a  different  principle,  without  any  proof  that  they  had 
failed  to  render  the  services  for  which  the  grants  were  paid,  or  if  they  were 
refused  further  contributions  except  upon  the  terms  of  altering  the  consti- 
tution which  they  were  so  lately  compelled  by  public  authority  to  accept, 
and  upon  the  faith  of  which  such  contributions  were  made. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  success  of  the  present  system.  The  facts 
stated  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  are  the  best  proof  of  this.  Although 
essentially  a  voluntary  system,  and  demanding  great  previous  exertions  as  a 
condition  of  giving  aid,  it  has,  within  twenty  years  of  its  commencement, 
either  led  to  the  foundation  of  or  greatly  improved  9,388  schools,  or  about 
two-fifths  of  the  entire  number  of  existing  public  schools,  which  contain 
1,101,545  scholars,  or  about  half  the  number  now  under  instruction  in  the 
whole  country.  It  assists  largely  in  supporting  thirty-two  training  collies, 
the  greater  number  of  which  it  helped  to  establish ;  and  while  the  Govern- 
ment has  itself  expended  on  national  education,  in  round  numbers, 
4,400,000t,  it  has  been  met  by  voluntary  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
8,800,000^  Its  system  of  inspection  has  raised  the  standard  of  education, 
and  by  the  careful  training  of  its  teachers,  and,  above  all,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  pupil-teachers,  it  has  supplied  the  best  means  for  teaching  in  schools. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  important  drawbacks  to  these  advantages,  but  they 
are  such  as  could  be  remedied  without  interference  with  the  main  principles 
of  the  system,  and  the  remedies  themselves  would  enable  it  to  extend  itself 
with  even  increased  advantage. 

It  is  a  further  recommendation  of  the  present  system  that  it  seciires  the 
services  of  a  class  of  managers,  and  excites  feelings  on  their  part,  which 
have  a  most  beneficial  infiuence  on  the  whole  character  of  popular  educa- 
tion. The  managers  are  generally  persons  whose  interest  in  the  matter  is 
of  a  religious  and  charitable  kind,  and  though  it  is  sometimes  asserted  that 
the  zeal  wliich  actuates  them  is  polemical  and  unhealthy,  aiming  rather  at 
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increasing  the  numbers  and  the  inflaence  of  particnlar  denominations  than 
at  promoting  the  interests  of  the  class  under  education^  we  do  not  think  that 
this  criticism  is  jost 

The  evidence  which  we  have  collected  shows  that  the  state  of  feeling 
which  prompts  the  foundation^  and  is  produced  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  a  very  healthy  kind.  The  reports  of  the 
assistant  commissioners  refer  to  a  few  cases  in  which  angry  and  controver- 
sial feelings  have  been  produced  by  indiscretion  or  misunderstandings,  but 
the  number  of  these  cases  is  very  small,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
the  management  of  the  schools  appears  to  produce  nothing  but  good  and 
kindly  feelings  amongst  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  fact,  to  which  we 
have  referred  more  than  once,  that  the  children  of  different  denominations 
firequently  attend  the  same  schools,  shows  that  the  schools  are  not  conducted 
in  a  controversial  spirit  It  is  an  easy  task  to  excite  sectarian  bitterness 
and  hostility,  especiaUy  amongst  the  ignorant,  and  if  school  managers  were 
actuated  by  such,  feelings  they  would  readily  find  means  to  gratify  them 
through  the  agency  of  the  teachers.  It  is  not  asserted  that  they  do  so. 
There  are  cases,  it  is  true,  where  the  benefit  of  a  sohool  is  refused  to 
chiklren  unless  they  will  accept  particular  formularies  or  attend  a  particular 
place  of  worship.  We  greatlv  lament  an  illiberality  which  is  equally  short- 
sighted and  unjust,  and  which  in  smaller  parishes  may  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  children  from  the  only  good  school.  But  we  believe  such  a 
practice  to  be  rara  With  hardly  an  exception  the  schools  are  places  of 
education  and  nothing  more.  This  being  the  case,  it  appears'^  too  plain  to 
require  illustration,  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  under  the 
management  of  persons  who  show  their  interest  in  the  subject  of  education 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  towards  its  maintenance. 

We  think,  also,  that  the  existing  plan  is  the  only  one  by  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  the  religious  character  of  popular  education.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  proof  of  the  assertion  that  this  is  desirable 
in  itself.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  persons  in  this 
country  that  it  is  desirable.  Some  evidence  has  already  been  given  upon 
this  subject  of  the  feelings  of  the  parents  of  the  children  to  be  educated. 
Those  of  the  nation  at  large  are  proved  by  the  fact  that,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  every  endowment  for  purposes  of  education,  from  the  universities 
down  to  the  smallest  village  scnool,  has  been  connected  by  its  founders 
with  some  religious  body.  The  colleges  of  the  University  of  London  are  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this.  Each  of  them  is  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  its  aspect  towards  religion.  University  College,  which  excludes  religious 
instruction  from  its  course,  stands  alone ;  but  most  of  the  affiliated  colleges 
are  connected  with  religious  denominations,  as  King's  College  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Stonyhurst  and  Oscott  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  controversies  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  difficulties  which  they  have  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  establish- 
ment of  any  comprehensive  system,  and  their  practical  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  denominational  training  colleges  and  elementary  schools, 
appear-to  us  to  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  conclusion  that  the  great  body  of 
the  population  are  determined  that  religion  and  education  must  be  closely 
connected,  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  other  principle  than  that  which  is 
Uie  base  of  the  present  system  would  secure  this  result. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  object  of  securing  the  religious  character 
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of  education  might  be  equaljy  attained  either  by  restricting  the  teaching 

given  in  the  schools  to  points  upon  which  different  denominations  agree,  or 
y  drawing  a  broad  line  between  the  religious  and  the  secular  instruction, 
and  by  providing  that  the  religious  instruction  should  be  given  at  particular 
hours,  and  by  the  ministers  of  different  denominations.  We  do  not  think 
that  either  of  these  expedients  would  be  suitable  to  the  state  of  feeling  in 
this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  restricting  the  teaching  to  points  agreed 
upon,  we  may  refer  to  the  history  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
Undenominational  teaching  was  its  distinctive  principle,  but  all  the  schools, 
including  British  and  others  which  are  founded  on  that  principle,  contain 
only  about  14'4  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  public  schools,  whilst  the 
remaining  85  6  per  cent,  are  in  denominational  schools.  The  British  schoolr 
are  for  the  most  part  large  schools  in  towns,  and  are  usually  established 
where  the  various  dissenting  bodies,  not  being  numerous  enough  to  establish 
denominational  schools,  prefer  a  British  school  to  one  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  Religions  communities,  when  able  to  do  so,  always  appear 
to  prefer  schools  of  their  own  to  schools  on  the  undenominational  principle. 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  societies 
connected  with  education,  and  might  for  a  considerable  time  have  been 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  all  the  bodies  which  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  principles  of  the  National  Society ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  last 
1^  years  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Independents  have  established  boards  of 
their  own.  \ 

The  plan  of  drawing  a  line  between  religious  and  secular  instruction,  and 
confining  the  religious  instruction  to  particular  hours,  would,  we  believe,  be 
equallv  unlikely  to  succeed.  The  principal  promoters  of  education  main- 
tain that  such  a  line  cannot  be  drawn,  and  that  every  subject  which  is  not 
merely  mechanical,  such  as  writing  and  working  sums,  but  is  connected 
with  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  mankind,  may  and  ought  to  be  made  the 
occasion  of  giving  religious  instruction.  They  maintain  that  the  religious 
influence  of  the  school  depends  no  less  upon  the  personal  character  and 
example  of  the  teacher,  on  the  manner  in  which  he  administers  discipline, 
upon  the  various  opportunities  which  he  takes  for  enforcing  religious  truth, 
and  on  the  spirit  in  which  he  treats  his  pupils  and  teaches  them  to  treat 
each  other,  than  upon  the  distinctive  religious  teaching. 

Upon  this  subject  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Wesleyan  Committee  of  Education  in  reference  to  a  bill  introduced  by 
Sir  J.  Pakington  : — "  That  while  it  has  ever  been  the  fixed  rule  in 
Wesleyan  scliools  during  the  teaching  of  the  catechism,  to  permit  the 
absence  of  any  child  whose  parents  should  object  to  his  being  taught  such 
formulary,  and  to  leave  all  children  free  to  attend  on  the  Sabbath  whatever 
Sunday  school  and  place  of  worship  their  parents  may  prefer,  this 
committee  believes  that  the  Wesleyan  community  will  never  consent  that 
the  teaching  of  religion  itself  in  their  schools  shall  be  subject  to  restriction. 
Their  experience  shows,  that  besides  the  Scripture  lesson  with  which  their 
schools  daily  open,  and  in  which  it  is  sought  to  make  Divine  truth  intel- 
ligible to  children  of  all  capacities,  an  able  Christian  teacher  will  find 
throughout  the  day,  when  teaching  geography,  history,  physic^  and  moral 
science,  and  the  knowledge  of  common  mings,  frequent  occasion  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  truths  of  religion,  and  that  religious  teaching  may  be  made 
to  impart  life  and  spirit  to  the  whole  process  of  education." 
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The  above  reasons  which  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  other  parts  of  our 
rep6rt  are  the  principal  ones  which  induce  us  to  believe,  while  we  are 

1>repared  to  suggest  means  both  for  its  modification  and  extension,  that  the 
eading  principles  of  the  present  system  are  sound,  that  they  have  shown 
themselves  well  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  maintained.  Its  drawbacks,  however,  are  not  only  considerable  in 
themselves,  but  would  be  greatly  increased  if  it  were  allowed  to  extend 
itself  unaltered  over  the  whole  country.  In  that  case  defects,  which  even 
taken  singly  are  formidable,  might  if  united  so  impede  the  administration  of 
the  central  office,  so  greatly  increjise  its  expenditure,  and  so  injuriously 
affect  the  character  of  the  education,  that  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  the 
continuance  of  the  system  would  be  a  national  benefit  These  defects, 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  consist:  (1.)  I^^  the  excessive 
expenditure  which  is  likely  to  be  thrown  on  the  central  revenue  for  an 
object  the  benefits  of  which  are  chiefly  local.  (2.)  In  the  difficulty  without 
such  an  undue  expenditure  in  assisting  a  large  number  of  schools  entitled  to 
assistance.  (3.)  In  the  defective  teaching  ot  elementary  subjects.  (4.^  In 
the  complicated  business  of  the  office,  which  would  be  unmanageable  it  the 
present  system  became  national. 

The  two  first  of  these  defects  are  closely  connected,  but  we  shall 
endeavour  to  consider  them  separately. 

Defects  of  the  present  System. 

Easpense  and  its  Tendency  to  Increase. — Before  we  enter  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  expense  of  public  assistance  to  the  education  of  the  poorer  . 
classes,  and  its  tendency  to  increase,  we  desire  to  say  that  we  think  it 
unreasonable  to  object  to  it  simply  on  both  or  either  of  these  grounds.  If 
it  be  assumed  that  it  is  proper  for  the  State  to  render  pecuniary  aid 
towards  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  a  large  expenditure,  where  the 
area  is  so  large,  will  be  a  necessary  consequence;  and  upon  the  same 
assumption  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  object  is  among  the  worthiest  on 
which  the  public  money  can  be  expended.  Again,  if  the  money  be  wisely 
and  successfoUy  applied,  it  is  to  be  desired  and  expected  that  indefinitely 
for  some  considerable  time  the  number  of  schools  seeking  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  public  aid  will  increase  as  improved  education  is  more  and 
more  widely  difiused,  and  operates  more  powerfully  on  the  public  mind. 
One  legitimate  result  of  this,  however,  in  a  system  which  is  based  on 
assisting  local  exertion,  ought  to  be  a  higher  and  more  practical  feeling  of 
their  duty  by  parents  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  with 
this  may  be  reasonably  expected  an  increased  liberality^  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  classes,  to  assist  their  poorer  neighbours  in  the  discharge  of  this 
great  duty,  and  thenceforward  we  should  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  decrease, 
gradual  at  first,  and  then  rapid,  in  the  demands  on  the  public  purse.  We 
believe  this  to  be  the  true  and  not  visionary  view  under  which  the  expense 
of  giving  aid  to  education  and  its  tendency  to  increase  are,  of  themselves,  to 
be  regarded*  But  this  leaves  open  all  considerations  as  to  the  detail  and 
economy  of  the  system,  and  also  as  to  the  propriety  of  throwing  some  share 
of  the  burthen  on  other  funds  than  the  central  revenue.  To  these  points 
we  now  address  ourselves. 

According  to  the  most  careful  estimate  we  have  been  able  to  make,  which 
is  based  upon  a  calculation  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupil-teachers, 
and  in  the  augmentation  grant,  the  extension  of  the  general  system  to  the 
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whole  country  wotild  cost  about  l^dOO^OOOZL,  if  the  unassisted  jouiZtb  schools 
alone  were  brought  under  it     If  the  scholars  in  private  schools  were  added 
the  sum  would  amount  to  about  1^620^000^     And  supposing  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  scholars  of  20  per  cent.^  in  consequence  of  an  improvement 
in  attendance^  it  would  be  increased  to  about  l^SOO^OOOJ.  yearly.     To  this 
sum,  if  the  present  system  were  unaltered,  would  have  to  be  added   a 
capitation  grant  for  2,300,000  children ;  and  at  the  present  rate  of  attend- 
ance^ which  is  an  increasing  one,  at  least  800,000  of  these  would  earn  6s.  a 
head.     This  would  make  the  whole  grant  amount  to  nearly  2,100,0002.  a 
year.     Even  supposing  this  to  be  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  present 
grant  could  possibly  reach,  it  seems  to  us  too  large  a  sum  to  throw  upon  the 
general  revenue  for  an  object,  the  benefits  of  wnich  are  in  great  measure 
local.     We  shall  give  our  reasons  for  this  opinion  hereafter,  but  it   is 
desirable  previously  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  expenditure  on  the 
present  system  may  even  exceed  this  calculation.     The. estimate  we  have 
just  given  as  to  the  number  of  children  agrees  substantially  with  those  of 
Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  and  Mr.  Lingen.    Mr.  Lingen 
reckons  the  entire  expenses  of  the  public  aid  to  education  (including^ 
training  schools,  inspection,  office,  &c),  at  about  18«.  a  child.     Sir  Jame» 
E.  Shuttleworth  thinks  it  probable  that  for  the  next  five  years  the  grant 
will  increase  at  the  rate  of  nearlv  100,000^  a  year,  and  adds  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  introduction  of  the  Manchester  Rating  Bill  was  "  an  appre- 
hension that  Parliament  might   hesitate   to  increase  the  grant  beyond 
l,000,000i,  or  I,200,000i,  or  1,500,000?.  per  year."    Dr.  Temple,  how- 
ever,  whose  opinion  is  extremely  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system,    stated  that  its   tendency  w$is,  by  constant    relaxations   of  its 
conditions,  to  attain  the  enormous  sum  of  5,000,000^ ;  and  although  this 
opinion  is  founded  on  expectations  which  we  think  erroneous,  it  points  to  a 
danger  of  involving  the  country  in  a  large  extension  of  the  present  expendi- 
ture in  consequence  of  relaxations  in  the  conditions  of  the  grant 

The  principal  financial  difficulty  with  which  the  committee  of  council  ha» 
had  to  contend  since  its  operations ,  have  assumed  a  more  extensive 
character,  has  been  the  inability  to  meet  the  case  of  what  are  sometimes 
called  the  **  poor  districts."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  term  "  poor,"  as 
applied  to  a  school  or  to  the  locality  which  requires  a  school,  is  inaccurate. 
Every  country  place  has  within  it  property  capable  of  meeting  the 
educational  wants  of  its  population,  and  the  same  is  the  case  even  with  the 
most  miserable  parishes  in  towns.  But  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  owing  to 
many  reasons,— of  which  the  principal  seems  to  be  the  indifference  of  non- 
resioent  proprietors, — there  is  a  vast  body  of  parishes  scattered  through  the 
countr}%  in  which  the  establishment  of  an  effective  school  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  difficulty.  It  was  to  meet  this  difficulty  that  the  committee  of 
council  first  departed  from  the  principle  of  only  giving  aid  in  proportion  to 
subscriptions,  to  which  they  had  previously  held  fast  in  aU  their  operations, 
and  established  in  1853  the  capitation  p^nt 

The  history  of  that  grant  is  in  itself  curious,  and  when  fully  considered, 
it  supplies  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  strong  tendency  which 
exists  in  the  present  operations  of  the  committee  of  council  to  branch  out 
into  fresh  expenditure  in  compliance  with  local  demands.  In  1853  a 
scheme  of  national  education  was  proposed,  according  to  which  the  towns 
were  to  be  provided  for  by  rates  unposed  by  themselves,  and  the  rural 
districts  by  grants  from  the  general  revenue  of  the  country,  the  amount  of 
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^hich  was  to  depend  on  the  number  of  children  in  attendance.  The  first 
part  of  the  scheme  was  rejected  by  Parliament^  bat  the  committee  of  council 
brought  the  other  part  into  operation  by  a  minute  which  established  the 
capitation  grant  ft  was  offered  in  the  first  instance  only  to  places  where 
the  population  was  below  6,000,  and  which  were  not  corporate  towns ;  so 
that  it  was  manifestly  an  attempt  to  make  special  provision  for  poor  districts. 
The  attempt,  however,  to  confine  it  to  such  localities  failed  on  account  of 
the  numerous  cases  of  hardship  which  it  produced.  Ultimately  it  was 
found  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  class  of  poor  and 
that  of  richer  places.  The  grant  had  to  be  extended  to  the  whole  country, 
and  consequently  it  is  now  received  by  manv  schools  which  do  not  require 
it  Since  its  establishment  it  has  grown  with  great  rapidity.  It  was  5,957^. 
in  1854,  20,079^  in  1856,  and  61,183^  in  1859.  In  the  meantime  repeated 
attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  appeals  to  the  office  and  in  Parliament,  to 
get  it  largely  increased,  even  to  the  amount  of  double  its  present  sum. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  present  system  were  to  be  continued  without 
any  attempt  to  provide  by  some  fresh  arrangement  for  the  wants  of  the 
poorer  districts,  and  were  to  advance  at  its  present  rate,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  capitation  grant  might  be  largely  and  in  some  respects  wastefully 
increased  unless  Parliament  mterfered.  Experience  has  already  shown  in 
how  many  ways  this  might  occur.  Great  Complaints  are  made  of  the 
hardship  of  the  rule  which  requires  176  days  of  a^ndance  as  the  condition 
of  a  child's  earning  the  capitation  grant ;  and  it  has  been  often  proposed  to 
make  the  grant  depend  on  the  average  attendance  at  the  school.  Similar 
suggestions,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  of  increased  aid  to  meet  the 
wants  of  poorer  schools,  are  still  constantly  pressed  upon  the  office.  Thus 
it  has  been  urged  to  give  larger  sums  to  schools  on  the  mere  report  of  the 
inspectors;  and  a  single  minute,  giving  increased  aid  '^to  exceptional 
cases,"  once  passed,  it  would  soon  be  found  (as  has  happened  already  in  the 
history  of  the  grant)  that  other  cases  presented  equal  difficulties,  and  the 
rule  would  be  made  universal.  On  the  supposition  that  2,000,000  children 
might  ultimately  enter  schools  connected  with  the  Privy  Council,  as  we 
have  calculated,  and  that  it  is  allowed  to  extend  its  present  system  through 
the  country,  some  relaxation  of  the  conditions  of  the  capitation  grant 
would  probably  have  been  the  only  means  of  enabling  so  large  a  body  of 
schools  to  share  in  its  benefits.  Indeed,  the  more  its  area  were  extended, 
the  more  loudly  would  the  excluded  schools  cry  out  for  such  further  aid  as 
should  enable  them  to  bring  themselves  within  its  operations.  And  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  the  capitation  grant  might  grow  to  300,000ZL,  and  even 
to  a  greater  sum. 

2.  DiJicuUv  of  Admitting  Poorer  Schools* — It  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  chief  failures  of  the  present  svstem  that  it  does  not  touch  the 
districts  which  most  require  assistance.  A  great  deal  of  our  evidence  shows 
that  there  are  still,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  "  immense  tracts  of 
country  in  which  the  Government  system  is  almost  entirely  unknown  and 
unfelt,  and  that  the  schoob  in  such  districts  are  practically  unable  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  committee  of  council  It  is  important  indeed  to 
avoid  the  inference  often  drawn  that  these  are  always  found  in  small 
parishes.  In  many  cases  they  probablv  are  so,  but  their  inability  often 
arises  as  much  from  the  apathy  of  a  rich,  as  from  the  scanty  subscriptions 
of  a  poor  parish.  Mr.  £  raser  has  probably  placed  the  matter  in  its 
true  light 
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"  I  hardly  Iroow,"  he  says, ''  what  is  meant  by  a  rich  parish  or  a  poor  parish,  as  in  erety 
parish  (as  one  sees  from  the  overseers'  book)  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  annoal  income  going 
into  somebody's  pocket,  which  on  all  principles  of  responsibility  stands  boand,  as  with  a  first 
charge,  by  certain  duties  to  the  place  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  &ct  that  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  educational,  and  almost  in  every  other,  condition  of  a  parish,  is  the  reaidenoe 
of  the  owners  of  the  land ;  or,  at  least,  this  combined  with  the  energy  and  seal  of  the  parochial 
clergyman.  Where  the  proprietor  does  not  live,  there,  to  a  yery  great  extent,  he  does  not 
spend;  and  many  an  owner  of  property,  who  is  quoted  as  a  benefuctor  to  his  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  resides,  is  shabby  and  niggardly  to  an  extent  that  is  inconceivable 
towards  a  parish  whose  only  claim  upon  him  is  that  he  carries  off  its  great  tithes  or  owns  half 
or  all  its  land.  The  '  poor  parish,'  in  far  the  majority  of  cases,  is  that  which  is  out  of  siglit, 
and  therefore  oat  of  mind.  Tlie  school  is  a  picturesque  feature  on  the  outskirts  of  the  park; 
it  is  an  expected  feature— one  which  visitors  will  like  to  see,  and  will  be  sure  to  ask  after — ^in 
the  village  adjacent  to  the  hall;  and  there  of  course  it  stands,  is  tolerably  cared  for,  and  duly 
admired.  But  rare  indeed  are  the  instances  of  landowners  who,  wherever  they  have  projiertyy 
seem  to  feel  it  a  first  duty  to  do  something  for  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the  people." 

But  even  while  denying  that  the  inability  of  parishes  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  council  ofSce  is  attributable  to  their  small  size^  Mr.  Fraser  brings 
out  very  strongly  the  fact  that  in  numerous  cases  a  real  difficulty  is 
experienced^  and  even  presses  upon  us  a  plan  for  subsidizing  all  small 
parishes^  where  the  population  is  less  than  400,  by  gifla  of  lOZ.  or  15i  a 
year  from  the  Treasury.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted  that  the. small 
parishes  are  in  most  respects  in  a  less  advantageous  position  with  regard  to 
education  than  the  large  ones.  It  is  certain  they  have,  in  point  of  ract,  fiu* 
less  availed  themselves  of  the  Government  assistance ;  and  the  proof  of  this 
is  that  the  average  numbers  in  uninspected  schools  are  34,  those  m  inspected 
are  75.  If  we  wanted  further  evidence  it  would  be  found  in  the  condition 
of  schools,  as  they  have  been  recently  described,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  out  of  339  parishes,  with  a  population 
below  600,  and  containing  a  total  population  of  125,000,  only  24  schools,  two 
years  since,  were  in  receipt  of  Government  aid ;  in  Herefordshire,  out  of 
130  parishes,  with  a  similar  population,  only  five  received  such  aid ;  in 
Somerset,  out  of  280  such  parishes,  only  one ;  in  Devon,  out  of  245,  only 
two;  in  Dorset,  out  of  179,  ten;  in  Cornwall,  out  of  71,  one;  and  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  Birmingham  excepted,  out  of  76,  seven.  And 
these  facts  become  still  more  significant  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  large  pro- 
portion of  schools  in  parishes,  whose  population  exceeds  600,  which  have 
connected  themselves  with  the  committee  of  council.  "  If  we  look,"  says 
Mr.  N.  Stephenson,  "  at  the  average  of  all  parishes  over  600  that  are  under 
inspection,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  one  in  2*97  ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  average 
of  all  parishes  under  600,  we  shall  find  it  only  to  reach  one  in  26*44.*'  The 
complete  account  given  by  Mr.  Warburton  of  the  schools  in  Wiltshire 
represents  a  less  gloomy  view  of  the  case  of  small  schools,  and  one  which 
may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  fairer  estimate  of  their  state  in  the  country 

fenerally ;  but  out  of  a  total  of  159  schools  in  that  county,  in  populations 
elow  500,  it  appears  that  only  9  are  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  from  the 
Privy  Council.  In  stating  these  facts,  indeed,  we  must  remember  to  take 
into  account  that  a  number  of  these  parishes,  probably  amounting  to  15 
per  cent,  possess  each  a  population  of  less  than  100,  and  therefore  could 
scarcely  support  any  school  beyond  a  dame's  school.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  a  recent  minute  of  the  committee  of  council  (August,  1858)  offers 
increased  facilities  to  parishes  of  this  description  for  employing  masters  of  a 
higher  class ;  biit  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
maintain  a  good  scholar  under  a  master,  in  a  ix>pulation  below  500,  without 
a  veiy  undue  proportion  of  the  expense  being  thrown  upon  the  clergyman. 
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Indeed,  most  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  agrees  with  that  of 
Dr.  Temple,  who  has  urged  as  a  conchisive  reason  for  some  alteration  in 
the  present  system,  that  "  the  poor  districts  can  be  only  touched  at  an 
enormous  expense."  *'  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  extend  the  present 
system  to  many  districts  without  relaxing  the  conditions ;  and  if  you  relax 
the  conditions  foi:  one  district  it  is  practically  impossible  to  prevent  them 
from  being  relaxed  for  another." 

These  dangers  of  expense,  and  the  difficulty  of  admitting  the  poorer  • 
schools,  are  cogent  reasons  for  some  modification  of  the  present  system. 
And  they  are  so  upon  every  view  of  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  if  these 
schools  are  really  unable  to  profit  by  the  aid  at  present  offered  by  the 
committee  of  council,  there  will  be  the  strongest  inducement,  upon  grounds 
of  justice,  to  relax  the  present  conditions.  And  until  the  system  can  be 
extended  to  the  whole  country,  the  case  of  the  excluded  parishes  will  he 
doubly  hard,  since  they  contribute  as  taxpayers  to  the  fund  in  which  they 
do  not  share.  The  most  moderate  attempt  to  ofier  additional  relief  would 
amount  to  an  increase  of  200,000Z.  a  year  upon  the  present  grant ;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  this  aid  would  soon  be  made  universal,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  the  wants  of  one  parish 
and  those  of  another.  Thus  the  capacities  of  expenditure  latent  in  the 
capitation  grant  would  rapidly  develope  into  an  ifaimense  burden  thrown  on 
the  general  revenue.  Or,  again,  suppose  it  to  be  urged  that  the  capitation 
grant  should  be  withdrawn,  as  an  anomaly  in  the  present  system :  such  a 
step  we  could  not  recommend  by  itself,  for  although  the  loss  would  be  com- 
paratively unimportant  to  the  more  flourishing^ schools,  the  withdrawal  of  a 
material  aid  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  many  years  would  be  a  hardship 
to  the  smaller  schools,  many  of  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  from 
bankruptcy.  There  is  a  fallacy,  moreover,  in  saying  that  the  present 
system  helps  those  who  help  themselves;  the  poorxannot  help  themselves 
in  districts  where  the  rich  will  not  help  them.  Or,  lastly,  if  it  be  urged 
that  tilings  should  be  lefl  exactly  as  they  are,  and  that  the  present  system, 
in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  will  work  its  way  through  the  country,  then  we 
should  contend,  firsts  that  its  progi-ess  would  be  exceedingly  slow,  and, 
secondly i  that  wmle  highly  successful  if  regarded  as  provisionaly  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  education,  it  would  be  unwise  and  unjust  if  established  perma- 
nently as  a  national  system.  And  this,  for  two  reasons,  both  because  it  is 
at  present  mainly  supported  by  excessive  individual  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  on  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  rely  as  a  permanent  basis  for 
a  national  system,  and  also  because  it  would  gradually  tend  to  throw 
2,000,000/.  a  year  on  the  central  revenue  for  the  support  of  an  institution, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  mainly  local,  and  which  ought,  in  part,  to  be 
locally  administered. 

The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  we  think  this  difficulty  can  be  entirely 
met  is  by  localizing  some  portion  of  tlie  expenditure ;  and  we  are  prepared 
to  suggest  a  plan  by  which,  at  a  very  small  outlay,  parishes  now  unaided 
woula  obtain  adequate  assistance.  Such  a  plan  would  obviate  the  inex- 
pediency of  throwing  so  large  a  sum  on  the  central  revenue.  The  benefits 
of  education  are  to  a  certain  degree  local  benefits*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  education  diminishes  pauperism,  and  that  it  tends  to  improve 
a  population  in  every  point  of  material  well-being.  These  are  advantages 
which  directly  touch  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  towards  the 
extension  of  which  they  should  be  willing  to  contribute.  If  upon  the  whole 
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this  duty  is  neglected  (and  our  evidence  proves  that  It  is  fulfilled  very 
unequally),  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  provide  that  one  place  shall  not 
by  neglecting  to  bear  its  own  burdens  increase  those  of  others. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  education  is  to  be  paid  for  locally,  those  who  pay  for 
it  should  have  a  due  share  in  the  control  of  it  At  present  our  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  it  would  diffuse  both  a  greater  interest  and  a  healthier 
tone  in  education,  if  other  persons  besides  the  clergy  took  an  active  part 
in  it 

3.  D^ective  Teaching. — The  third  considerable  defect  in  the  system  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  one  which  would  be  felt  more  strongly  if  it  were 
extended  to  most  of  the  smaller  schools  in  the  country,  is  tne  imperfect 
teaching  of  elementary  subjects.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  no 
plan  of  examination,  available  by  the  committee  of  council,  has  any  direct 
tendency  to  counteract  this  danger;  that  inspection  looks  rather  to  the 
general  character  of  the  school  than  to  the  particular  attainments  of  the 
younger  children,  and  that  to  enable  it  to  examine  these,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  would  demand  a  large  increase  in  the  number,  and  consequently 
in  the  expense  of  the  inspectors ;  and,  finally,  that  hitherto  the  teaching  of 
ti*aining  schools  has  mainly  adapted  the  young  schoolmaster  to  advance  his 
higher  rather  than  thoroughly  to  ground  his  iunior  pupib.  We  believe  that 
to  raise  the  general  character  of  the  children,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
is,  and  must  always  be,  the  highest  aim  of  education ;  and  we  are  far  from 
desiring  to  supersede  this  by  any  plan  of  a  mere  examination  into  the  more 
mechanical  work  of  elementary  education,  the  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  of  boys  below  ten  years  of  age.  But  we  think  'that  the  im- 
portance of  this  training,  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  other 
teaching,  has  been  lost  sight  of;  and  that  there  is  justice  in  the  common 
complaint  that  while  a  fourth  of  the  scholars  are  really  taught,  three-fourths 
after  leaving  school  forget  everything  they  have  learnt  there ;  and  we  are 
desirous  to  suggest  inducements  by  which  the  schoolmaster,  while  still 
chiefly  interested  in  completing  his  work  with  his  elder  scholars,  shall  find 
it  worth  his  while  to  give  that  sound  foundation  to  the  younger  boys  which 
shall  enable  them,  if  so  minded,  afterwards  to  complete  their  education  for 
themselves. 

4.  Complication  of  Business  in  the  Office. — The  only  remaining  question 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  extending  the  present  system,  is  whether, 
if  it  were  to  include  the  whole  country,  it  could  be  managed  by  the  central 
office.  Upon  this  point  we  must  direct  particular  attention  to  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Mr.  Lingen,  who,  as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  council, 
has  been  for  the  last  ten  vears  intimately  conversant  with  the  work  of  the 
office.  Mr.  Lingen's  opinion  is  that  responsibility  for  minute  details,  which 
the  present  svstem  imposes  upon  its  administrators,  would  make  it  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  without  such  alterations  an  he  suggests,  to  bring  all 
the  schools  of  the  country  under  its  supervision.  Mr.  Lingen's  words  are 
the  following : — "  Vice-presidents,  who  have  been  in  the  committee  of 
council,  and  have  seen  other  departments  on  a  large  scale,  would  state  that 
the  complication  of  the  system  is  far  greater  than  tiiey  have  seen  anywhere 
else,"  and  he  adds,  ^*  I  think  that  if  you  were  to  follow  out  the  present 
system,  with  its  local  and  denominational  subdivision,  and  with  its  detailed 
appropriations,  it  would  break  down  at  its  centre,  unless  you  provided  a 
much  greater  establishment  than  either  Parliament  or  the  country  would  be 
willing,  in  the  long  run,  to  agree  to."    It  might  appear  thaty  as  in  those 
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public  departments  whicli  deal  with  the  application  of  broad  principles  of 
administration^  little  more  would  be  required  for  the  management  of  an 
increasing  amount  of  detail  than  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subordinate 
o£5cers.  But  upon  this  point  Mr.  Lingen's  explanation  is  full,  and,  when 
examined,  appears  to  be  convincing.  In  substance  it  amounts  to  this :  that 
the  Education  Office,  as  at  present  constituted,  differs  from  every  other 
department  of  Government  in  three  leading  point* ;  firsts  in  the  minute 
details  which  the  plan  of  appropriating  grants  to  special  objects  necessitates ; 
secondly^  in  the  care  and  consideration  required  for  conducting  business 
between  an  office,  and  six  or  seven  thousand  independent  bodies  of  school 
managers ;  and,  tiiirdlt/^  in  the  danger  of  delegating  this  work  to  subordi- 
nates, and  the  necessity  that  the  greater  part  of  it  should  pass  under  the 
eyes  of  the  secretary  himself.  And  when  we  consider  how  much  these 
points  involve, — the  amount  of  vigilance  required  by  a  central  authority 
in  controlling  a  grant  locally  administered;  the  constant  demands  for 
additional  aid  upon  special  grounds,  which  have  each  to  be  separately  con- 
sidered; the  liability  to  mismanagement  and  fraud :-.  appropriating  the  grants, 
and  the  care  required  for  their  transmission ;  the  disputes  which  must 
often  arise  between  managers,  inspectors,  and  the  committee  of  council,  with 
regard  to  the  payment  or  the  withdrawal  of  grants ;  and  fiirther,  that  these 
intricacies  of  arrangement,  which  have  proved  so  great  already,  would  be 
quadrupled  if  the  work  of  the  office  embraced  the  whole  of  England, 
we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Lingen's  opinion  as  to  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  .present  system  do  the  work  of  the  whole  country  is  overrated. 

Summary. 

Our  review  of  the  existing  system  has  led  us  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — We  have  seen  that  its  leading  principles  have  been  to  proportion 
public  aid  to  private  subscriptions,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
by  improving  the  general  character  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country ; 
that  it  has  enSsted,  in  the  promotion  of  education,  a  large  amount  of  religious 
activity,  and  that,  avoiding  all  unnecessarv  interference  with  opinion,  it  has 
practically  left  the  management  of  the  scnools  in  the  hands  of  the  different 
religious  denominations.  In  these  respects  it  has  been  most  successful. 
But  we  find  that  it  demands  as  a  condition  of  aid  an  amount  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  which  many  schools  placed  under  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances can  scarcely  be  expected  to  raise ;  that  it  enlists  in  many  places  too 
little  of  local  support  and  interest;  that  its  teaching  is  deficient  in  the 
more  elementary  branches,  and  in  its  bearing  on  the  younger  pupils;  and 
that  while  the  necessity  of  referring  many  arrangements  in  every  school  to 
the  central  office  embarrasses  the  committee  of  council  with  a  mass  of 
detail,  the  difficulty  of  investigating  minute  and  distant  claims  threatens  to 
become  an  element  at  once  of  expense  and  of  dispute.  We  find  ftirther 
that  Lord  John  Russell,  one  of  its  leading  supporters,  asserted  in  Parlia- 
ment that  **it  was  not  intended  by  those  who  in  1839  commenced  the 
system  that  its  plan  should  be  such  as  to  pervade  the  whole  country;" 
we  see  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  break  in  upon  its  original  prin- 
ciple of  proportioning  aid  to  subscription,  and  that  this  leads  to  a  vast 
increase  of  expense,  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  if  the  system  is  to 
become  tiational  prompt  means  should  be  taken  to  remedy  defects  which 
threaten  to  injure  its  success  in  proportion  to  its  extension,  and  to  involve 
the  revenue  in  an  excessive  expenditure.     We  now,  therefore,  proceed,  in 
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accordance  with  your  Majesty's  instructions,  to  suggest  the  further  meaanres 
which,  in  our  opinion,  "  are  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap 
elementary  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people."  We  shall  propose 
means  by  which,  in  the  first  place^  the  present  system  may  be  made  appli- 
cable to  the  poorer  no  less  than  the  richer  districts  throughout  the  wnole 
country ;  secondly^  by  which  the  present  expenditure  may  be  controlled  and 
regulated ;  thirdly y  by  which  the  complication  of  business  in  the  office  may 
be  checked ;  fourthlyy  by  which  greater  local  activity  and  interest  in  educa- 
tion may  be  encouraged;  fifthly y  by  which  the  general  attainment  of  a 
greater  degree  of  elementary  knowledge  may  be  secured  than  is  acquired 
at  present 

§  3. — General  Plan  for  modifying  and  extending  the  present  System. 
Before  we  proceed  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  we  shall  recom- 
mend extensive  alterations  and  additions   to  the  present  system,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  state  in  detail  the  leading  features  of  the  plan  which  we 
propose. 

^,  ..  ,  General  Principles. 

1.'  AM  asslAtance  gii^en  to  the  annual  maintenaace  of  schools  shall  be  simpliflad  and 
reduced  ^o  grants  of  two  kinds. 

2.  The  first  oi  these  grants  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  country,  in 
consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  by  the  managers  of  the  schools.  Com- 
pliance with  thepe  conditions  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  inspectors.  The  second  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  county  rates,  in  consideration  of  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  by 
the  children  in  the  school  during  the  year  preceding  the  payment.  The  existence  of  this 
degree  of  knowledge  shall  be  ascertained  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  county  board  of 
education  herdnafler  mentioned. 

3.  No  school  shall  be  entitled  to  these  grants  which  shall  not  fulfil  the  following  general 
conditions.  The  school  shall  have  been  regiMtered  at  the  office  of  the  privy  council,  on  the 
report  of  the  inspector,  as  mu  elementary  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  school 
shall  be  certified  by  the  inspector  to  be  healthy,  properly  drained  and  ventilated,  and  supplied 
with  offices;  the  principal  school-room  shall  contain  at  least  eight  square  feet  of  superficial 
area  for  each  child  in  average  attendance. 

Distribution  of  the  Grant  from  the  State  Fund, 

4.  There  shall  be  paid  upon  tiie  average  attendance  of  the  children  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  inspector's  visit  the  sums  following,  for  each  child,  according  to  the  opinion  formed 
by  the  iuRpectors  of  tl^e  discipline,  efficiency,  and  general  character  of  the  school.  In  schools 
in  which  a  certificated  teacher  hai  been  actually  employed  for  nine  calendar  months  in  the 
preceding  year,  containing  less  than  60  children,  not  less  than  5s.  6d,  nor  more  than  6«.; 
ctmtaining  more  than  60  children,  not  less  than  4s.  6(2.  nor  more  than  5s.  There  shall  also  be 
paid  an  additional  grant  of  25.  6d.  a  child  on  so  many  of  the  average  number  of  children  in 
attendance  throughout  the  year  as  have  been  under  the  instruction  of  pupil -teachers  qualified 
according  to  Kule  6,  or  assistant  teachers,  allowing  30  children  for  each  pupil-teacher,  or  60  for 
each  assistant  teacher. 

5.  Registers  of  the  attendance  of  children,  and  of  such  other  particulars  as  shall  be 
contained  in  a  form  to  be  authorized  by  the  committee  of  council  for  education,  shall  be  kept 
in  every  school  claiming  the  grant,  and  the  managers  shall  ceitify  that  the  list  of  scholars  on 
account  of  whom  the  grant  is  claimed  is  correctly  extracted  from  the  register,  and  it  shall  be 
verified  by  the  inspector. 

6.  Qualified  pupil-teachers  are  those  who  are  apprenticed  to  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
school  for  from  three  to  five  years,  have  passed  tlie  pupil-teachers'  examination  hereinafter 
described,  and  have  satisfied  the  inspector  as  tu  their  behaviour,  their  power  of  teaching,  and 
their  power  of  reading  aloud.  No  child  shall  be  apprenticed  as  a  pupil-teacher  under  13  years 
of  age. 

7.  General  examinations  of  pupil-teachers  shall  be  held  half-yearly.  The  subjects  shall 
be  selected  and  the  papers  fhmished  by  the  committee  of  council. 

Grant  from  the  County  Hate, 

8.  Every  school  which  applies  for  aid  out  of  the  county  rate  shall  be  examined  by  a 
county  examiner  within  12  months  after  the  application. 

Any  one  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  imder  whose  inspection  the  school  will 
fall  shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  examination.  The  examiner  shall  examine  every 
child  presented  to  him  for  examination  individually  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
shall  make  proper  entries  in  the  schedule.  After  the  examination  the  examiner  shall  make 
two  copies  of  the  schedule,  of  which  he  shall  fonraid  one  to  the  county  treasury,  and  leave  the 
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other  with  the  principal  teacher,  or  with  a  manager  of  the  school.  The  managers  of  all 
•chools  fulfilling  the  conditions  specified  in  Rule  3  shall  he  entitled  to  he  paid  out  of  the 
county  rate  a  sum  varying  Arom  22«.  6d.  to  2U.  for  every  child  who  has  attended  the  school 
during  140  days  in  the  year  preceding  the  day  of  examination,  and  who  passes  an  examination 
before  the  county  examiner  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  who,  if  a  girl,  also  passes  an 
exaiDioation  in  plain  work,  according  to  the  schedule  appended  hereto,  and  marked  A. 
Scholars  under  7  years  of  age  need  not  he  examined,  htit  the  amount  of  the  grant  shall  be 
determined  hy  the  average  numher  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  20s.  heing  paid  on  account 
of  each  child.  The  two  grants  together  are  never  to  exceed  the  fees  and  subscriptions,  or  15«. 
per  chUd  on  the  average  attendance.  We  have  entered  into  these  calculations  because  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  form  as  exact  an  estimate  as  we  could  of  the  ultimate  expense  of 
the  measures  which  we  recommend ;  hut  we  cannot  pretend  to  specify  all  the  details  of 
sdmiDistration  which  will  almost  inevitably  modify^  in  some  degree,  the  estimate  we  have 
formed. 

'  Covntjf  and  Borough  Board  oj  Education, 

9.  In  every  county  or  division  of  a  county  having  a  separate  county  rate  there  shall  be  a 
county  board  of  education  appointed  in  the  following  manner: — The  Ck)urt  of  Quarter  Sessions 
shall  elect  any  number  of  members  not  exceeding  six,  being  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  or 
beiof;  ch^rmen  or  vice-chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians;  and  the  members  so  elected  shall 
elect  any  other  persons  not  exceeding  six.  The  number  of  ministers  of  religion  on  any  county 
boanl  of  education  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

10.  In  corporate  towns  which  at  the  census  last  preceding  contained  more  than  40,000 
inhabitants,  the  town  council  may  appoint  a  borough  board  of  education,  to  consist  of  any 
number  of  persons  not  exceeding  six,  of  which  not  more  than  two  shall  be  ministers  of 
rdigion.  This  board  shall  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  have  the  powers  of  a  coimty 
board  of  education. 

11.  Where  there  is  a  borongh  board  of  education  the  grant  which  would  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  county  rate  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  borough  rate  or  other  municipal  funds. 

12.  Tbe  election  of  county  and  borough  boards  of  education  shall  be  for  three  years,  but 
at  the  end  of  each  year  one-tMrd  of  the  board  shall  retire,  but  be  capable  of  re-election.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years  the  members  to  retire  shall  be  determined  by  lot.  The 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  at  the  next  succeeding  quarter  sessions  after  the  vacancies  made  in 
the  county  board,  shall  fill  up  the  places,  but  so  as  always  to  preserve  as  near  as  may  be  the 
proporiion  between  the  number  chosen  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  and  from  the 
chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  the  other  members.  The  vacancies 
in  the  borough  boards  of  education  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  town  council  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  within  one  calendar  month  from  the  day  of  the  vacancies  made. 

13.  An  inspector  of  schools,  to  be  appointed  by  the  committee  of  council,  shall  be  a 
member  of  each  county  or  borongh  board. 

14.  The  boards  of  education  shall  appoint  examiners,  being  certificated  masters  of  at  least 
seven  years  standing,  and  receive  oommunio^tions  and  decide  upon  oomplidnta  as  to  their 
proceedings. 

Payment. 

15.  Grants  shall  be  paid  in  the  following  manner: — ^The  inspector  shall  report  to  the 
ONumittee  of  council  the  amounts  payable  to  schools  in  his  district  out  of  the  centoal  grant. 
The  committee  of  coundl  shall  send  to  the  county  and  borough  treasurers  a  statement  of  the 
schools,  and  of  the  amounts  payable  to  them  in  their  county  or  borough,  and  shall  transmit  to 
them  the  total  amount  payable  out  of  the  grant  to  all  the  schools  in  their  |coimty  or  borough. 
The  managers  of  every  school  intending  to  claim  grants  from  the  county  rate  shall,  in  the 
month  of  January  in  each  year,  forward  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  town  clerk  a  claim, 
stating  the  maidmum  number  of  scholars  on  whom  grants  will  he  claimed,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  some  banker  to  whom  the  amount  ultimately  found  due  to  them  may  be  paid ;  and 
the  payment  made  out  of  the  county  rate  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  payable  on  the 
Dumbor  of  scholars  mentioned  in  the  claim.  Tbe  county  or  borough  treasurer  shall  pay  into 
the  bank  so  named  the  total  amoimt  to  which  the  school  is  entitled  from  both  ftinmi.  The 
school  managers  shall  be  able  to  draw  upon  these  amounts  by  drafts,  signed  by  two  managers 
or  trustees,  made  payable  to  the  order  of  the  pavee,  and  stating  on  the  face  of  it  the  purpose 
for  which  the  monev  is  paid.  The  bankers  shall  forward  the  cancelled  drafts  to  the  county 
treasurer,  who  shall  cause  a  classified  summary  of  them  to  be  published. 

§  4. — Consideratiom  in  favour  of  proposed  Plan. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  plan,  oi  which  we  have  given  an 
accoiint  in  tne  preceding  pages.  It  will  best  be  treated  nnder  the  two 
heads  of — I.  Simplification  and  limitation  of  the  present  grants  of  the 
committee  of  counciL  IL  Objects  to  be  attained  by  an  additional  grant 
from  the  county  rates. 

SmplifiGaJtion  and  LimifaUan  of  the  present  Grante  of  the  Committee  of 
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CounciL — Our  proposals  tmder  this  head  may  be  snmmed  np  in  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  grant,  on  the  average  attendance  of  the  children,  shaU 
be  paid  by  the  committee  of  council  to  the  managers  of  every  school  in 
which  a  certificated  teacher  is  employed,  and  that  a  fnrther  grant  shall  be 
paid  to  every  school  which  is  properly  supplied  with  pupil-teachers,  pro- 
vided that  the  schools  in  both  cases  are  ceiiified  by  the  inspectors  to  be  in 
proper  condition.  In  this  manner  we  hope  to  maintain  that  principle  of 
the  committee  of  council,  of  which  we  have  always  recognised  the  impor- 
tance, which  has  aimed  at  keeping  up  the  standard  of  education,  by  making 
the  employment  of  trained  masters  and  pnpil  teachers  essential  to  the 
reception  of  their  grants.  We  regard  his  as  the  proper  province  of  the 
committee  of  counciL  They  have  the  control  of  the  training  collies; 
they  regulate  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers;  and  their  representa- 
tives, the  inspectors,  are  peculiarly  fittea  by  their  position  and  experience 
to  appreciate  the  differences  which,  independently  of  positive  acauirem^ts, 
distmguish  a  cood  school  from  a  bad  one.  We  propose  that  tne  sums  to 
be  thus  paid  mr  trained  masters  and  pupil-teachers  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  within  certain  limits  to  be  aetermined  by  the  conmiittee  of 
council,  according  to  the  inspector's  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  schooL 
This  is  a  necessary  provision  to  invest  the  inspector's  opinion  with  imoor- 
tance ;  at  present  everything  depends  upon  the  inspector's  report,  ana  as 
the  form  in  which  we  propose  that  the  ^rant  shall  be  given  will  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  importance  of  uiis  report,  we  wish  to  attach  a 
special  value  to  it  by  the  above  means. 

Our  principal  object  in  thus  recommending  that,  subject  to  these  stringent 
conditions,  the  grant  to  all  schools  in  connection  with  the  conmiittee  of 
council  shall  be  paid  in  one  sum  to  the  managers,  rather  than  appropriated 
(as  at  present)  to  particular  objects,  has  been  to  relieve  the  office  of  a  great 
part  of  its  connection  with  the  internal  management  of  schools,  and  thus  to 
simplify  its  business,  and  to  relax  what  has  been  often  complained  of  as 
**  the  rigidihr  **  of  its  rules.  It  is,  for  example,  an  injustice  attendant  upon 
those  inflexible  rules  which  are  essential  to  a  central  svstem,  that  the  pay- 
ment for  the  support  of  a  pupil-teacher  should  be  the  same  in  Wales  or 
Cornwall,  where  living  is  cneap,  as  it  is  in  London,  where  living  is  dear. 
Local  management  would  obviate  many  such  defects ;  and  important  as  it 
is  to  secure  the  employment  of  trained  masters  and  pupil-tcNsichers,  these 
advantages  can  be  obtained  in  a  manner  &r  less  embarrassing  to  the  com- 
mittee 01  council,  and  not  less  simple,  than  at  present. 

The  mode  of  payment  which  we  recommend  would  obviate  the  inconve- 
niences and  attam  the  objects  here  mentioned.  Under  the  present  system, 
as  the  committee  of  council  has  no  local  organization  to  assist  it,  the 
precaution  adopted  in  paying  both  pupil-teachers  and  masters,  though 
cumbrous  and  inconvenient  in  the  extreme,  is  perhaps  indispensable.  Upon 
the  plan  which  we  propose  the  payments  would  be  extremely  simple.  The 
committee  of  council  would  pay  all  the  annual  grants  due  for  all  tne  schods 
in  a  county  or  borough  to  the  countv  or  borough  treasurer.  The  treasurer 
would  pay  them  to  the  account  of  the  separate  managers  at  the  banks 
which  they  might  select,  and  the  managers  would  obtain  the  amounts 
which  they  required  by  drafts  payable  to  the  order  of  the  payee,  and 
expressing  on  their  face  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  was  required. 
Thus,  *^  ray  to  A.  B.,  or  order,  15L,  being  the  amount  of  nis  wages  as  a 
pupil-teacher  in  school^  from  to  ,  •"    The  bank  would 
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not  cash  the  draft  unless  it  purported  to  be  for  a  purpose  connected  with 
the  school^  nor  without  the  endorsement  of  the  payee.  Thus  the  money 
could  not  be  misappHM  without  forgery  or  conspiracy,  and  the  cancelled 
drafts  would  at  once  form  vouchers  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  the 
money,  and  enable  the  county  treasurer  to  account  for  the  expenditure  of 
all  the  public  money  received  by  schools  in  his  couniy.  Tabular  or  even 
detailed  statements  might  be  pubbshed  in  the  local  papers,  and  would  furnish 
an  effectual  guarantee  against  misappropriation,  and  useful  statistical  infor- 
mation as  to  the  expenses  of  schools. 

The  objects  which  we  hope  to  secure  by  the  form  in  which  we  recommend 
that  henceforth  all  grants  from  the  council  office  shall  be  given  to  schools 
Bre,— first,  to  maintain,  as  at  present,  the  quality  of  education  by  encou- 
raging schools  to  employ  superior  teachers ;  secondly y  to  simplify  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office  in  its  correspondence  and  general  connection  with  schools 
in  receipt  of  the  erant ;  thirdly ,  to  diminish  the  rigour  and  apparent  injustice 
of  some  of  its  roles.  These  alterations  might  stand  alone ;  and  if  we  added 
to  them  a  proposal  to  limit  the  grants  of  the  council  office  to  the  aveirage 
sum  now  given,  they  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  allowing  the  present 
system  to  extend  itself  slowly,  ana  to  embrace,  in  the  course  of  time,  a 
large  number  of  schools  now  unconnected  with  it  They  would  be  an 
improvement  of  the  system  on  its  present  basis;  but  the^  would  not  in  our 
opinion  supply  the  reauisite  means  by  which  the  basis  itself  would  be 
widened;  in  other  woros,  by  which  the  public  aid  would  be  extended  to  a 
large  body  of  the  poorer  schools,  both  in  town  fmd  country,  which  do  not 
seem  likely  within  any  assignable  period  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  council.  Nor  would  they  have  any  direct  tendency  to 
remedy  those  defects  in  the  present  teaching  of  schools  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  The  means  for  attaming  these  fdraier  objects,  it  will  be  the  aim 
of  the  second  part  of  our  plan  to  suggest 

Objects  to  be  attained  oy  an  additional  Grant  from  the  County  Bate. — 
The  second  part  of  our  scheme  is  that  a  grant  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
county  rate,  in  respect  of  every  child  who  passes  an  examination  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  who  has  attended  any  one  school  whatever  for 
140  days  in  the  preceding  year.  This  grant  would  be  independent  of  any 
conditions  whatever,  except  that  the  school  was  open  to  inspection  and  was 
reported  healthy.  We  propose  that  the  examination  shall  be  conducted  not 
by  inspectors,  but  by  examiners ;  and  that  these  shall  be  appointed  by  a 
county  board,  in  the  manner  above  described,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to 
make  arrangements  as  to  their  districts,  and  to  hear  and  decide  upon  any 
complaints  which  may  be  brought  as  to  undue  severity  or  laxity  in  the 
examinations.  The  direct  effects  which  we  anticipate  from  this  recom- 
mendation are,  firsts  that  such  a  measure  will  enable  many  schools  to 
obtain  pubHc  aid  which  at  present  have  no  prospect  of  doing  so ;  secondly, 
that  it  will  excite  local  interest,  and  secure  as  much  local  management  as  is 
at  present  desirable;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  examination  will  exercise  a 
powerftil  influence  over  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  will  tend  to  make 
a  minimum  of  attainment  universal  We  shall  consider  these  points  in 
their  order. 

I.  Schools  in  the  smaller  and  more  destitute  places  would  obtain  assist- 
ance. We  have  found  that  the  principal  obstacle  which  has  prevented  the 
committee  of  council  from  assisting  schools  in  places  which  primd  facie 
would  appear  most  to  stand  in  need  of  aid,  arises  from  the  £eu^  that  any 
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extension  of  assistance  to  meet  exceptional  cases  is  sure  to  pass  rapidly 
into  an  nniversal  rule^  involving  much  waste  of  public  money.  This 
difficulty  we  believe  to  be  one  from  which  a  central  office  called  upon  to 
meet  local  and  distant  demands  can  never  escape.  We  have  therefore 
been  led  to  look  for  some  principle  on  which  assistance  can  be  offered  to 
poorer  schools,  whether  in  town  or  country,  without  violating  the  rule 
which  has  hitherto  directed  all  Government  grants  to  education,  that  no 
public  assistance  shall  be  given  to  schools  except  in  proportion  to  tiieir  own 
exertions  to  meet  it  With  this  view  we  propose  to  offer  a  premium  upon 
every  scholar,  upon  proof  given  of  a  definite  amount  of  Knowledge,  no 
condition  being  required  from  the  school  except  its  being  clean  and  healthy. 
Such  a  plan  would,  we  believe,  act  directly  upon  most  of  the  smaller 
schools  in  the  country,  not  only  by  encouraging  them  to  improve  their 
teaching,  but  by  giving  them  that  pecuniary  locus  standi,  which  is  what 
they  may  justly  require  as  the  means  for  raising  themselves  to  the  higher 
level  of  the  Government  grant.  Thus  a  school  of  fifty  boys  which  should 
obtain  8^  or  10^  from  this  examination,  wojild  receive  botli  an  aid  and  a 
stimulus  which  would  induce  it  to  make  greater  exertions.  No  other 
mode  of  assistance  appears  to  us  appropriate.  We  have  already  shown 
that  such  schools  often  demand,  at  present,  an  extent  of  support  which 
amounts  to  asking  that  the  duties  which  are^  neglected  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  neighbourhood  should  be  paid  for  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. But  the  answer  of  the  committee  of  council  to  the  Hereford 
memorialists  in  1856,  and  to  the  Coventry  memorial  in  1859,  proves 
conclusively  that  few  places  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  could  not, 
with  the  aid  we  now  suggest,  gradually  increase  the  resources  of  the 
schools  BO  as  to  meet  the  rqquirements  of  the  committee  of  council.  And 
we  beUeve  that  if  our  proposal  was  adopted  it  would  induce  tlie  great 
majority  of  them  to  do  so.  We  are  thus  led  to  recommend  this  method  of 
proportioning  assistance  to  exertion  as  one  which  would  adjust  itself  to  the 
comparative  wants  of  different  schools,  while  it  would  be  free  from  the 
charge  of  wasting  the  public  money,  which  may  be  urged  with  truth 
against  most  of  the  plans  proposed  for  relieving  the  more  destitute  districts. 
We  have  already  given  evidence  to  show  that  the  claims  of  many  such 
places  to  assistance  are  real ;  and  if  this  is  granted,  we  may  fairly  ask  by 
what  means,  unless  the  sound  principles  of  the  present  system  are  utterly 
disregarded,  any  assistance  can  be  given  except  on  such  a  plan  as  we  now 
suggest  We  have  examined  some  of  the  principal  methods  by  which  it  is 
usually  proposed  to  attain  this  object.  We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  most 
matured  plans  amounts  to  a  demand  that  parishes  with  a  population  below 
600  shall  obtain  73Z.  if  thev  can  raise  402.,  while  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  650  is  to  raise  50^  and  to  receive  in  turn  *23L  By  such  suggestions 
(and  most  of  the  suggestions  agree  in  demanding  similar  subsidies),  sup- 
posing the  parishes  with  a  population  below  600  to  be  7,000  in  number,  we 
should  add  by  a  single  measure  at  least  300,000^  a  year  to  the  amount  of 
the  present  grant.  A  more  reasonable  proposal,  indeed,  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Eraser,  who,  fixing  upon  a  lower  level  for  aid,  recommends^iat  a 
grant  should  be  made  from  the  Treasury  of  lOL  or  15L  a  year  to  all  parishes 
with  a  population  below  400;  and  he  adds,  ''that  the  effect  which  such  an  addi- 
tional outlay  properly  distributed  would  have  upon  the  condition  of  the  school 
is  incalculable."  Even  this  point,  unless  the  conditions  were  stringent,  may 
well  be  doubted ;  but  the  proposid  is  only  another  instance  of  the  (difficulty 
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of  giving  relief  without  violating  the  principles  of  justice.  Thus,  the 
number  stated  by  Mr.  Fraser  makes  his  plan  almost  exclusively  applicable 
to  rural  districts ;  and  there  are  many  parishes  in  the  more  populous  and 
destitute  part  of  towns  where  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  support  a  school. 
How  could  such  parishes  with  a  population  of  5,000  be  refused  assistance, 
while  all  rural  parishes  with  a  population  of  400  were  invited  to  dip  their 
hands  in  the  public  purse  ?  Or,  again,  on  what  principles  are  we  to 
subsidize  a  poor  parish  of  400,  and  exclude  a  rich  one,  which  may  urge 
"exceptional  claims ?**  Upon  the  principle  which  we  have  recommended, 
all  would  profit  alike  in  proportion  as  their  efforts  tend  to  increase  the 
healthy  activity  of  the  school ;  and  we  are  unable  to  point  out  any  other 
on  which  justice  would  be  equally  dealt  out  to  all. 

2.  Local  interest  would  be  directed  to  education.  It  is  a  defect  in  the 
existing  system  that  it  has  not  in  effect  sufficiently  awakened  a  general 
local  interest.  Our  own  proposals,  we  believe,  would  effect  this,  and  would 
bring  the  condition  of  schools  into  pubUc  notice  by  testing  the  results  of 
their  teaching  without  any  interference  with  their  management.  These 
benefits  we  expect  to  accrue  from  the  working  of  a  county  board,  and  of 
the  similar  board  which  we  propose  to  establish  in  certain  boroughs.  We 
have  shown  how  excessive  are  the  details  of  business  from  which  we  pro- 
pose to  relieve  the  council  office,  and  some  portion  of  this,  together  with  a 
general  control  over  yearly  examinations,  would  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
coonty  and  the  borough  boards.  This  would  give  them  a  considerable 
place  in  education ;  and  while  they  would  have  no  claim  to  interfere  with 
the  management  of  schools,  a  moral  influence  of  publicity  would  be  exer- 
cised, which  would  be  beneficial  to  their  working.  At  the  same  time, 
nothing  would  tend  more  directly  to  bring  the  many  neglected  districts  in 
which  assistance  to  education  is  given  scantily  or  irregularly  under  the 
legitimate  influence  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
reports  of  the  inspectors  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  public  circulation, 
bnt  boards  of  education  in  counties  and  in  boroughs  would  publish  their 
annual  report  of  the  examinations  of  their  schools,  and  would  secure  a 
more  judicious  attention  to  the  condition  of  such  schools  than  any  other 
tribunal  we  can  suggest.  The  areas,  and  the  bodies  from  which  these 
boards  are  to  be  appointed,  appear  to  us  the  only  ones  likely  to  secure  a 
class  of  local  administrators  to  whom  so  delicate  a  subject  as  education 
could  be  safely  intrusted.  In  arranging  the  constitution  of  the  county 
boards  we  have  attempted  to  secure  the  presence  of  persons  whose  standing, 
experience,  and  local  knowledge  would  give  weight  to  their  proceedings 
and  insure  their  interest  in  their  functions.  We  think,  also,  tnat  in  most 
counties  persons  will  be  found  who,  without  holding  any  official  position, 
have  much  experience  of  popular  education  and  take  great  interest  in  it. 
We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  other  members  of  the  county  board  should 
have  the  power  of  associating  with  themselves  any  number  of  such  persons 
not  exceeding  six.  And  we  propose  that  in  addition  an  inspector  selected 
by  the  committee  of  council  shall  have  a  seat  upon  this  and  upon  the 
borough  board.  In  the  smaller  counties  it  might  be  difficult  or  inconve- 
nient to  have  a  board  composed  of  twelve  members.  We  have,  therefore, 
in  each  case,  left  the  electors  the  option  of  appointing  a  smaller  number  of 
members  than  the  full  number. 

3.  The  examination  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  poorer  schools,  and 
secure  proper  teaching.     From  the  plan  of  an  examination  we  anticipate 
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the  double  advantage  that  while  it  will  maintain  the  only  sonnd  principle 
upon  which  schools  ought  to  obtain  additional  aid,  it  will  at  once  stimulate 
and  improve  the  character  of  their  teaching.  On  the  first  point  we  have 
spoken  folly ;  with  regard  to  the  latter  we  need  only  repeat  our  belief  that 
the  present  defects  of  teaching  and  inspection  aggravate  one  another,  and 
that,  till  something  like  a  real  examination  is  introduced  into  our  day 
schools,  good  elementary  teaching  will  never  be  given  to  half  tlie  children 
who  attend  them.  At  present,  Sie  temptation  of  the  teachers  is  to  cram 
the  elder  classes,  and  the  inspection  is  too  cursory  to  check  the  practice, 
while  there  are  no  inducements  to  make  them  attend  closely  to  the  younger 
children.  We  have  repeatedly  recognized  the  value  and  the  important 
fanctions  of  inspection,  and  entirely  agree  with  the  description  of  its  objects 
given  by  Sir  J.  E.  Shuttleworth :  but  to  assert  that  it  is  a  real  examination, 
and  that  an  inspector  can  examine  150  boys  individually  in  less  than  two 
hours,  IS  obviously  absurd.  On  the  other  hand,  every  one  who  has  been  at 
a  public  school  knows  how  searching  and  improving  is  the  character  of  a 
careful  examination,  even  down  to  the  very  youngest  children,  of  eight  or 
nine  years  old.  We  believe  that  such  an  examination  would  be  equally 
efficient  in  our  humbler  schools,  and  would  impart  a  practical  and  real 
character  to  their  teaching,  which  even  the  poorest  child,  paying  in  part 
for  its  education,  has  a  right  to  expect  We  have  carefully  considered  all 
that  may  be  urged  against  such  a  plan,  both  upon  the  ground  of  its 
employing  the  agency  of  schoolmasters,  a  class  inferior  to  the  present 
inspectors,  and  of  the  probable  variations  in  the  standard  which  so  large  a 
body  of  examiners  will  create.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  consider 
it  to  be  one  .of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  inspection  that  the  inspector, 
moving  in  the  same  class  of  society,  understands  the  objects  and  the 
feelipgs  of  the  managers  of  schools,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  intro- 
duce a  person  of  inferior  manners  and  education  as  an  adviser  or  an 
authority  into  the  schools.  But  nothing  of  this  sort  is  contemplated.  The 
inspector  will  still  form  his  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  school,  and 
regulate  by  his  report  a  portion  of  its  payment.  The  work  of  the  examiner 
will  be  of  a  limited  and  technical  character,  and  will  give  no  room  for  the 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  school,  and  still  less  for  interference  with  its 
arrangements.  Meanwhile  we  regard  it  as  a  real  though  subordinate 
advantage  that  this  occupation  would  give  employment  to  persons  of  the 
class  of  schoolmasters  whose  prospects  in  life  are  of  a  somewhat  unvaried 
character,  and  whose  position  (as  we  have  alreadv  shown)  is  subject  to 
disadvantages.  The  proposed  examination  will  be  m  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  only,  but  we  are  well  aware  that  simple  as  such  an  examination 
may  appear,  there  will  probably  at  first  be  considerable  variation  in  the 
fitandara  among  a  large  body  of  examiners.  This,  however,  is  an  evil 
incident  to  every  kind  of  examination.  Every  one,  for  example,  is  aware 
that  even  in  the  universities  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  an  invariable 
standard,  and  great  complaints  on  this  subject  are  often  made  with  regard 
to  inspection  ;n[>ut  this  is  one  of  the  objections  which  may  be  brought 
against  every  plan,  and  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  counter- 
balancing aavantages.  In  the  present  case,  if  we  were  able  to  enter  into 
details,  it  would  be  easy  to  explain  the  means  by  which  the  difficulty  can 
be  met  as  soon  as  the  system  is  in  action.  For  example,  the  only  part  of 
the  examination  which  need  be  conducted  viva  voce  is  the  reading;  the 
writing  and  arithmetic  would  be  done  upon  paper,  and  would  be  occasionally 
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looked  over  by  the  examiners  conjointly,  so  as  to  establish  a  uniform 
standard.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  minute  details.  We 
have  satisfied  ourselves  by  careful  inquiry  that  an  examination  of  young 
children  in  elementary  subjects  would  be  attended  with  fair  and  just 
results ;  and  without  speaking  of  these  subjects  as  the  only  ones  of  import- 
ance in  schools,  we  believe  them  to  be  essential  to  their  perfect  success, 
and  to  be  at  present  greatly  neglected.  A  charge  on  the  county  rate  such 
as  we  propose  will  not,  we  trust,  be  liable  to  the  objections'  which  may  be 
urged  against  a  parish  rate.  It  will  not  involve  the  embarrassments  con- 
nected with  the  religious  character  of  schools,  which  have  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  defeat  of  the  various  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  general 
rating  systems.  It  will  not  entail  the  transfer  of  the  management  of  schools 
to  the  hands  of  a  large  and  mixed  body  of  ratepayers ;  since  the  limited 
powers  which  we  propose  to  place  in  local  hands  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  most  highly  educated  classes.  Being  raised  on  a  large  area, 
it  will  not,  we  hope,  supersede  parish  subscriptions,  as  a  system  of  parish 
rating  would  tend  to  do :  and  so  far  as  it  redistributes  the  burthen  of  main- 
taining the  schools,  as  between  the  clergy  and  the  owners  of  land,  the 
evidence  shows  that  it  does  so  in  the  interest  of  justice.  It  may  be  urged 
that,  like  a  parish  rate,  it  falls  exclusively  on  rateable  property ;  but,  as 
education  undoubtedly  diminishes  paupensm,  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
lighten  the  poor  rate ;  and  scarcely  any  impost,  local,  or  general,  can  be 
named,  the  incidence  of  which  is  perfectly  fair. 

The  Independence  of  Religious  Teaching^  and  of  the  Manaaement  of 
Schools. — In  concluding  this  part  of  our  plan  we  must  state  tnat  as  we 
have  wished,  in  relieving  the  council  oflBoe  of  its  complication  of  business, 
and  in  enabling  it  to  extend  its  operations  over  the  whole  country,  to 
preserve  the  leading  features  of  the  present  system, — we  especially  adhere 
to  the  principles  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  no  small  part  of  its  success, 
non-interference  both  in  the  religious  training  which  is  given  by  different 
denominations  of  Christians,  and  absence  of  all  central  control  over  the 
direct  management  of  schools.  Omitting  all  other  grounds  on  which  we 
think  this  course  desirable,  our  present  inquiry  has  impressed  us  with  the 
conviction  that  no  other  is  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  religious 
feeb'ng  in  England.  Not  only  does  it  seem  to  us  certain  that  the  members 
of  all  religious  bodies  would  be  dissatisfied  with  any  change  in  this  respect; 
but  the  fact  that  religious  education  has  been  working  with  success  upon 
this  basis  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  given  to  this  principle  a  position 
in  the  country  from  which  any  attempt  to  dislodge  it  would  destroy  much 
that  has  been  gained,  and  would  give  a  dangerous  shock  to  our  system  of 
education. 

While,  however,  we  have  deemed  it  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
to  leave  the  religious  teaching  in  schools  assisted  from  public  funds  to  the 
exclusive  decision  and  control  of  the  managers,  we  feel  ourselves  compelled 
to  notice  a  serious  evil  incident  to  this  arrangement.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  in  places  too  small  to  allow  of  the  establishment  of  two  schools,  the 
only  one  to  which  the  children  of  the  poor  in  those  places  can  resort,  is 
placed  by  the  managers  under  regulations  which  render  imperative  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  catechism  to  all  the  scholars,  and  the  attendance  of 
all  at  Church.  In  such  cases  it  may  result  that  persons  of  other  denomi- 
nations are  precluded,  unless  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  conscientious  con- 
victions, from  availing  themselves  of  educational   advantages  for  their 
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children,  furnished  in  part  by  public  funds  to  which  as  taxpayers  they 
contribute.  This  is  manifestly  unjust.  We  observe  that  by  the  Act 
(23  Vict  c.  11)  passed  last  session,  "to  amend  the  law  relating  to  endowed 
schools,"  the  trustees  or  governors  of  every  endowed  school  are  from  time 
to  time  authorised  and  bound  "  to  make  such  orders  as,  whilst  they  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  religious  teaching  of  other  scholars,  as  now  fixed  by 
statute  or  other  legal  requirement,  and  shall  not  authorise  any  reh'gious 
teaching  other  than  that  previously  afforded  in  the  school,  shall  never- 
theless provide  for  admitting  to  the  benefit  of  the  school,  the  children  of 
parents  not  in  communion  with  the  church,  sect,  or  denomination,  according 
to  the  doctrines  or  formularies  of  which  religious  instruction  is  to  be 
afforded  under  the  endowment  of  the  said  school."  If  we  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  legislature  for  the  regu- 
lation of  endowed  schools  shall  be  extended  to  all  schools  aided  by  public 
funds,  it  is  not  bectose  we  regard  it  as  indefensible  on  the  grounds  of  justice. 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  before  us  goes  to  prove  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
practice  of  exclusion  is  not  now  very  frequently  enforced,  and  that  it  is  pro- 
gressively giving  place  to  a  more  liberal  management  in  this  respect,  we 
believe  the  evil  may  be  safely  left  to  the  curative  influence  of  public  opinion, 
and  wiQ  not  necessitate  a  compulsory  enactment  Should  events  prove  that 
we  are  mistaken,  it  may  become  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  council  to 
consider  whether  the  piiblic  fund  placed  at  their  disposal  in  aid  of  popular 
education  may  not  be  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  will  insure  to  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  all  places  the  opportunity  of  partaking  of  its  benefits 
without  exposing  their  parents  to  a  violation  of  their  religious  convictions. 

§  5. — Expense  of  Proposed  Plan. 

The  principle  on  which  our  proposal  is  based  is  that  all  schools  shall 
have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  earning  from  public  sources  one-third  of  the 
total  expense  of  educating  all  children  as  well  as  they  are  educated  in  the 
present  annual  grant  schools ;  the  best  schools,  however,  should  be  able  to 
earn  a  higher  sum,  with  the  limitation  that  this  shall  in  no  case  exceed  half 
the  amount  of  their  expenditure.  The  direct  annual  expense  of  education 
for  each  child  varies  to  some  extent,  as  we  shall  show,  according  to  the 
numbers  in  the  school,  but  its  general  amount  is  about  30^.  a  year.  A 
reasonable  prospect  ought  therefore  to  be  afforded  to  the  average  of  schools 
of  earning  (as  they  do  at  present  if  they  are  in  receipt  of  annual  grants) 
lOs.  per  child  per  annum ;  but  of  course,  in  order  to  enable  the  average  of 
schools  to  do  this,  the  maximum  grant  obtainable  by  any  one  school  must 
be  higher  than  IO5.  per  child,  and  we  recommend  that  it  never  be  allowed  to 
exceed  15^.  Not  many  schools,  however,  would  ever  attain  this  maximum, 
and  an  average  grant  of  IO5.  per  child  over  schools  with  an  average  atten- 
dance of  1,500,000  children  would  not  be  exceeded  in  many  years.  It 
half  this  sum  were  thrown  on  the  local  taxation  of  the  country,  the  pay- 
ment from  the  rates  would  be  5«.  per  child,  or  375,000i.  In  addition  to 
this  the  salaries  of  the  examiners,  their  travelling  expenses,  clerks'  expenses 
for  tlie  additional  duties  thrown  upon  the  clerks  of^  the  peace  and  county 
treasurers,  and  a  certain  amount  of  expense  for  printing,  would  have  to  be 
provided  from  the  rates.  Allowing  three  examiners  for  every  county  in 
England  and  Wales,  these  expenses  would  stand  thus: — Salaries  of  156 
examiners  at  150Z.,  23,400Z ;  travelling  expenses  of  examiners,  20,000^ ; 
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clerks,  &C.9  10^000 ;  total,  53,400Z.  Thus  the  total  amount  chargeable  on 
the  rates  from  all  these  payments  would  not  for  several  years  exceed 
428,400^  Assuming  the  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property  in  England 
to  he  about  86,000,000i,  a  rate  of  l^A  would  raise  about  447,000i,  which 
is  above  the  amount  required.  Supposing  the  bulk  of  the  schools  should 
become  qualified  to  avail  themselves  of  the  grant,  and  taking  the  increase 
of  the  population  into  account,  the  local  grant  might  reach  an  average  of 
5s,  per  child  for  2,000,000  children,  which  would  raise  the  whole  local 
expeuditure  to  about  560,000^,  or  something  more  than  a  rate  of  lj^d> 

The  annual  grants  to  be  given  upon  inspection,  together  with  several 
other  items,  would  still  remain  chargeable  to  state  funds.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  would  be  building  grants,  inspection,  grants  to  training 
colleges,  and  office  expenses  in  London.  The  building  grants  will  decrease 
slowly,  and  we  may  allow  for  them  100,000t;  for  inspection  there  will 
probably  be  an  increase  of  one-half,  or  60,000/. ;  the  office  expenses  are 
17,O0OZ.;  and  about  75,000i  will  be  required  by  the  training  colleges,  so 
that  the  amount  of  public  assistance  to  be  given  to  popular  ^ucation  will 
not  exceed  for  several  years  the  following  estimate : — 

From  General  Taxation. — Grants  for  annual  maintenance,  375,000i  ; 
building  grants^  100,000/.;  inspection,  60,000/.;  training  colleges,  75,000/.; 
office,  17,000/. ;  miscellaneous,  say,  3,000/. ;  total,  630,000/. 

From  Local  Taxation, — Grants  towards  axmual  maintenance,  375,000/. ; 
expenses  of  management  and  examination,  53,400/. ;  total,  428,400/. 

It  may  be  desirable  here  to  repeat  that  in  calculating  the  expenses  of 
schools,  we  have  estimated  the  proper  number  of  pupil-teachers  as  greater 
than  at  present.  One  pupil-teacher  for  every  30  children  seems  to  us  the 
smallest  number  which  can  work  a  school  with  thorough  efficiency.  The 
original  scheme  of  the  committee  of  council  contemplated  one  for  every  25. 
And  when  the  number  was  raised  irom  25  to  40,  it  was  with  the  hope  that 
the  schools  would  themselves  in  time  supply  the  deficiency.  This  of  course 
increases  the  cost  of  education,  for  pupil-teachers  cost  on  an  average  15/.  a 
year  each;  but  then  undoubtedly  they  constitute  the  most  successful 
feature  of  the  present  system. 

To  the  above  estimate  must  be  added  the  grant  to  night  schools.  The 
amount  of  this  it  is  impossible  exactly  to  calculate.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  night  schools  should  be  multiplied;  but  the  assistance  they  will 
demand  from  Government  is  rather  organization  than  pecuniary  support 

It  should  at  the  same  time  be  observed  that  we  shall  endeavour  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  (Part  v.)  of  our  report  to  show  that  considerable  assistance 
may  be  derived  from  the  charities  under  an  improved  system  of  adminis- 
tration. In  places  where  the  charities  can  be  made  sufficient,  the  committee 
of  council,  in  whose  hands  we  propose  to  place  all  these  funds,  may 
ultimately  withdraw  its  aid. 

§  6. — Inspection. 

In  the  4th  Chapter  we  have  described  the .  advantages  with  which 
periodical  inspection  of  the^  schools  is  accompanied,  and  we  have  shown 
what  are  the  limits  of  its  utility. 

The  only  point  which  calls  for  remark  is  its  denominational  character. 
The  inspectors,  of  Church  of  England  schools  are  always  in  fact  clergymen. 
The  rule  upon  the  subject  is  contained  in  an  order  of  council  that  no 
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inspector  is  to  be  appointed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  archbishop  of 
the  province,  who  may  at  any  time  annul  the  appointment,  by  revoking  his 
consent.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  the  Wesleyan  Committee 
of  Education,  and  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  have  each  a  similar 
veto  upon  the  appointment  of  the  inspectors  by  whom  their  schools  are  to 
be  inspected.  The  practical  result  of  this  is  that  there  are  three  distinct 
sets  of  inspectors,  one  composed  of  clergymen  for  the  Church  of  England, 
another  composed  of  laymen  for  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Jews,  and  a 
third  composed  of  Roman  Catholics  for  the  Roman  Catholics.  There  is 
thus  a  threefold  division  of  the  country  into  districts.  The  districts  of  the 
Church  of  England  inspectors  on  account  of  their  number  are  of  a  com- 
paratively convenient  size,  but  the  others  are  very  large,  and  involve  some 
additional  expense  and  some  loss  of  time  in  travelling.  There  are  only 
three  Roman  Catholic  inspectors,  and  the  whole  country  is  divided  between 
them.  The  inspectors  of  the  Church  of  England  inquire  into  the  religious 
as  well  as  the  secular  instruction  given  in  the  schools.  The  inspectors  of 
other  schools  do  not  The  adoption  of  a  local  instead  of  a  denominational 
distribution  of  inspectors  would  have  advantages  in  point  of  convenience 
and  economy.  But  we  cannot  recommend  such  a  measure,  because  we  feel 
convinced  that  the  managers  of  a  great  majority  of  schools  would  object  to 
being  placed  under  the  inspector  or  examiner  of  a  different  communion 
from  their  own.  Neither  do  we  propose  to  distmrb  the  existing  regulations 
on  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  as  they  are  considered  of  importance  bj 
the  different  religious  communities,  and  as  they  are  not  used  in  an 
illiberal  spirit 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  to  be  inquired  into  by  the 
inspectors,  however,  the  majority  of  us  think  that  the  rule  should  be  made 
uniform,  and  that  the  inquiries  of  the  inspectors  should  be  confined  in  all 
cases  to  the  secular  instruction;  leaving  the  religious  instruction  to  be 
secured  and  inquired  into  by  the  authorities  of  the  religious  communities 
to  which  the  school  belongs.  The  Church  of  England  schools  would  then 
be  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters.  Their  religious  instruction  would  be  inquired  into 
by  members  of  their  own  church,  an  inquiry  which  the  majority  think 
might  be  appropriately  and  safely  left  to  diocesan  inspectors.  The 
minority  are  of  a  different  opinion.  They  think  that  to  prohibit  the 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  committee  of  council  from  examimng  religions  ^ 
teaching  in  Church  of  England  schools  would,  under  present  circumstances, 
be  attended  with  serious  evils,  and  that  such  a  course  would  tend  to  injure 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  schools.  In  their  judgment  there  is  no  ground 
for  expecting  that  the  diocesan  inspection  can  be  armed  with  such  power 
and  authority  as  to  make  it  safe  to  dispense  with  the  religious  inspection  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  comtaittee  of  council.  We  have  discussed  the  question 
among  ourselves  at  the  length  which  its  great  importance  deserves.  As  it 
is  one  which  has  long  been  before  the  public,  we  do  not  think  it  necessaiy 
to  state  the  arguments  on  either  side ;  and  as  we  are  nearly  equally  divided^ 
we  abstain  from  making  any  recommendation  on  the  subject. 

§  7. — Books,  Maps,  Diagrams,  ^c. 

The  book  department  of  the  conmiittee  of  council  still  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered.   The  teachers  of  elementary  schools  are  more  dependent  than  those 
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of  the  Ugher  schools  on  the  quality  of  the  books.    The  committee  of  cotincil 
has  not  neglected  this  important  department  of  the  subject     It  issues  a  list, 
bringing  elementary  books  of  idl  kinds  before  the  notice  of  managers,  and 
by  grants  of  money  assists  in  the  purchase  of  them.     In  its  printea  circular 
on  tnis  subject  it  states,  "  that  while  by  the  aid  of  religious  associations  the 
managers  of  elementary  schools  have  generally  been  enabled  to  procure 
a  sufficient  supply  of  Bibles   and   books  of  religious   instruction,  other 
lesson  books  have  often  been  either  wanting  or  very  scantily  furnished; 
and  this  evil  has  been  increasingly  felt  since  the  standard  of  instruction 
has  been  raised  by  the  operation  of  the  minutes  of  council  of  August  and 
December  1846.     The  committee  of  council  on  education  have  therefore 
acceded  to«an  almost  universal  sense  of  the  importance  of  introducing  a 
better  supply  of  such  lesson  books  in  addition  to  the  books  of  religious 
instruction,  and  have  determined  to  make  grants  for  this  purpose."     It  pro- 
ceeds to  state,  ^^  that  the  difficulty  of  school  managers  does  not  consist  in 
providing  the  means  of  reference  to  works  of  a  comparatively  expensive 
character,  but  in  putting  class  books  into  the  hands  of  each  scholar,  and 
furnishing  the  school  with  large  maps  and  diagrams  for  class  teaching ;  it 
is  to  such  works  that  my  lords  have  desired  to  confine  the  list"     Publishefs 
of  the  books,  maps,  and  diagrams  included  in  the  schedules  allow  a  discount 
averaging  about  40  per  cent,  to  those  schools  which  purchase  them  through 
the  medium  of  the  committee  of  council,  and  towards  the  purchase  at 
the  reduced  prices,   grants   are  made   at   the  rate  of  lOcL  per   scholar, 
according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  preceding 
the  application ;  provided  that  no  less  than  20d.  per  scholar  be  subscribed, 
ou  the  part  of  tne   school,  to  meet  such  grants.      Evening   schools   in 
connexion  with  day  schools  and  normal  schools  are  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  these  grants;   and  evening  schools  not  annexed  to  day  schools  and 
pchoolmasters'  associations  may  apply  for  books  at  the  reduced  prices,  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  may  receive  a  grant     Books,  &c.,  may  be  applied 
for  once  a  year  at  the  reduced  prices;  but  grants  in  aid  are  not  made 
oflener  than  once  in  three  years.     The  books  may  be  purchased  by  the 
teachers  and  pupils  at  the  reduced  prices  ;  and  whenever  there  is  a  grant  an 
allowance  in  proportion  must  be  made  to  the  masters  and  scholars  purchasing 
the  books.     The  name  of  every  teacher  and  scholar  buying  a  book  must 
be  written,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  school,  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  and 
on  the  title  page  of  the  book.     In  compiling  the  list  the  committee  of 
council  take  as  its  basis  the  works  suomitted  to  them  by  educational 
publishers  and  societies.     They  reserve  to  themselves  a  liberty  of  rejection, 
which  is  exercised  on  two  grounds:  (1)  the  unsuitableness  of  the  work  for 
elementary  education;   (2)  its  belonging  to  a  class  too  numerous  to  be 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  list     Among  the  principal  classes  of 
works  excluded  are  works  in  ancient  history,  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
biography,  historical  and  geographical  accounts  of  separate  countries,  ower 
than    £ngland,     Scotlana,     and     Ireland ;     reading    lesson    books    not 
forming  part  of  a  series ;  collections  of  vocal  music  unaccompanied  by 
instruction. 

The  list  undergoes  constant  revision,  and  any  book  which  has  been  on  it 
for  three  years,  and  has  during  that  time  failed  to  get  into  use,  is  struck  off. 

The  committee  of  council,  in  the  circular  accompanying  their  list  of 
books,  guard  themselves,  as  far  as  words  can  guaid  them,  against  the 
assumption  of  anything  like  a  censorship,  or  the  recommendation  of  any 
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particular  books.  Their  principle,  which  is  clearly  enough  laid  down,  is  tt> 
place  on  their  list  all  books  not  excluded  either  hj  the  inappropriateneas  of 
the  subject,  or  by  the  inundation  of  books  of  the  same  description ;  and  to,. 
retain  on  the  list  every  book  once  placed  there,  unless  its  failure  to  sell^ 
after  three  years'  experience,  shall  have  practically  condemned  it 

But  though  the  intention  of  the  committee  of  council  is  clear,  it  » 
impossible  that  a  Government  list  should  not  involve  some  of  the  €X>ii- 
sequences  of  an  authoritative  selection  both  iii  the  way  of  sanction  and  of 
condemnation.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  books  known  to  contain  errors,  and 
therefore,  in  their  present  state,  to  be  unfit  for  use  in  schools,  are,  in  eflfect, 
to  some  extent  maintained  in  circulation  by  the  Government  which,  a&  it 
repudiates  all  censorship,  is  unable  to  condemn  and  remove  thenr ;  while^  on 
the  other  hand,  classes  of  books,  such  as  reading  books  not  forming  parts  of 
a  series,  continuous  narratives,  and  biographies,  are  unavoidably  kept  out 
sight,  and  discountenanced  by  rules  of  exclusion  the  only  object  of  which  i» 
to  confine  the  l^st  within  feasible  bounds. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  list  has  hitherto  tended  to  enlarge  the 
repertory  of  school  books  by  introducing  to  managers  works  of  intrinsic 
merit,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  proceed ;  but  the  point  has  now 
probably  been  reached  at  which,  this  good  object  having  been  effected,  the 
list,  from  the  necessary  exclusion  of  large  classes  of  works,  will  b^n  to 
restrict  the  repertory  of  books  rather  than  to  enlarge  it 

The  machinerv  of  this  department  must  be  very  expensive  in  proportion 
to  the  grant  administered.     The  whole  grant  last  year  was  5,683/L     To 
administer  this  sum,  there  is  a  separate  office  in  Great  George  Street^  -  - 
Westminster,   with  a  staff  of   clerks.      Messrs.   Longman's  agency   for 
collecting,  packing,  and  transmitting  the  books  amounted  to  1,0002. 

The  arrangement  we  shall  propose  with  regard  to  the  annual  grant  will 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  special  grant  on  this  account  Booksellers 
will,  no  doubt,  allow  the  same  discount  to  managers  of  schools  which  thejr 
now  allow  to  Government ;  and  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  circulate  gooa 
lists  of  school  books,  and  to  make  all  desirable  arrangements  for  agency,  the 
expense  of  which  is  now  incurred  by  the  Government 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  topic  without  pointing  out  the  great  services 
which  may  yet  be  rendered  to  popular  education  bypersons  possessing  the 
peculiar  talent  of  writing  good  books  for  children.  Tnose  which  have  come 
under  our  observation,  though  many  of  them  possess  considerable  merit, 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  This  remark  is  true  with  regard  to  reading 
books  especially.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  reading  is  the  most 
elementary  of  all  subjects  of  instruction,  yet  it  is  plain  that  to  read  with 
intelligence,  correctness,  and  taste  is  a  rare  accomplishment,  even  among^ 
the  most  highly  educated  classes,  and  that  it  is  impossible  a  child  can  attain 
this  faculty  unless  the  book  used  is  thoroughly  suited  to  its  understanding, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  its  interest 

The  Irish  reading-books  are  the  most  nopular  of  all,  and  iheir  cheapness 
and  completeness  as  a  series  have  rendered  their  introduction  into  the 
schools  of  this  country  almost  an  era  in  popular  education.  Yet  school- 
masters have  reason  to  complain  that  the  books  of  this  series  abound  with 
words,  needlessly  introduced,  which  are  quite  incomprehensible  to  a 
child;  that  the  poetry  is  taken  from  inferior  sources;  that  dry  outlines 
of  grammar  and  geography  (subjects  which  should  be  taught  in  a  separate 
form)  are  unsuitably  introduced;  that  the  history  is  epitome,  destitute  of 
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pictaresqaene8S^  and  incapable  of  striking  the  imagination  and  awakening 
the  sentiments  of  a  child.  The  fifth  book  is  greatly  taken  up  with  science 
in  a  form  too  technical  for  the  purpose.  If  science  is  to  be  taught  by 
means  of  reading  books,  care  must  be  taken  to  translate  it  into  familiar 
language,  and  to  enlist  the  child's  curiosity  by  illustrations  drawn  from 
daily  me. 


Part  II. — Edttcation  of  Paupeb  Children. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Commissioners  considered  the  education  of  pauper 
children  under  the  following  heads : — The  education  of  pauper  children 
in  workhouses ;  the  education  of  pauper  children  in  district  and  separate 
schools ;  the  education  of  outdoor  pauper  children;  and  they  arrived  at  the 
following  concJusions : — 

1.  That  pauperism  is  hereditary,  and  that  the  children  bom  and  bred  as  members  of  that 
dass  furnish  the  great  mass  of  the  pauper  and  criminal  population. 

2.  That  the  best  prospect  of  a  permanent  diminution  of  pauperism  and  crime  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  proper  education  of  such  children. 

3.  That  district  and  separate  schools  give  an  education  to  the  children  contained  in  them 
which  effectually  tends  to  emancipate  them  firom  pauperism. 

4.  That  the  workhouse  schools  are  generidlj  so  managed  that  the  children  contained  in 
them  learn  ttom  in&ncy  to  regard  the  workhouses  as  their  homes  and  associate  with  grown-up 
paupers  whose  influence  destroys  their  moral  character  and  prevents  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of 
independence. 

5.  That  the  arrangements  of  workhouses  are  unaroidably  such  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  procure  or  to  retain  competent  teachers. 

The  inference  from  these  premises  is^  that  the  only  means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  pauper  education  is  to  compel  by  law  the  general  establish- 
ment of  district  and  separate  schools,  and  that  this  remedy  is  efficient  the 
experience  of  the  district  and  separate  schools  already  established  proves 
conclusively.  With  respect  to  the  children  of  outdoor  paupers,  our  prin- 
cipal conclusions  are,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  utterly  destitute 
of  education,  that  the  existing  law  gives  the  board  of  guardians  the  power, 
with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  to  remedy  this,  but  that,  from  whatever 
cause,  they  do  not  do  so.  That  the  children  are,  as  a  class,  in  a  condition 
almost  as  degraded  as  that  of  indoor  pauper  children,  and  that  the  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  making  it  compulsory  on  the 
guardians  to  insist  on  the  education  of  the  child  as  a  condition  of  outdoor 
relief  to  the  parent  and  to  provide  such  education  out  of  the  rates. 


Part  III.— Education  of  Vagrants  and  Criminals. 

The  earliest  attempts  in  this  country  to  make  special  provision  for  the 
education  of  children  of  this  class  were  made  by  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
which  was  founded  in  1788,  and  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  m 
1806.  After  some  changes  the  society  established  schools  in  St  George's 
Fields,  nearly  opposite  Bethlehem  Hospital,  in  which  criminal  children  and 
children  likely  to  commit  crime  were  instructed  in  a  manner  closely 
resembling^  that  which  is  at  present  generally  established  in  workhouse 
schools.  The  boys  were  taught  trades,  and  the  girls  prepared  for  service. 
In  1849  the  schools  were  removed  to  Redhill,  where  the  children  have  been 
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employed  since  the  removal  in  agricultural  work,  and  in  the  shoemaking, 
tafloring,  &c.,  required  for  the  use  of  the  establishment 

Public  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  subject,  partly  by  this 
school,  partly  by  reports  of  ^e  operations  of  similar  institutions  on  the 
continent,  and  by  other  means,  a  considerable  number  of  establishments  of 
various  kinds  v^ere  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  of  children  in 
question  up  to  the  year  1854,  The  most  important  of  these  institutions 
were  reformatories,  in  which  the  inmates  were  boarded,  lodged,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  sort  of  discipline  not  unlike  that  of  a  prison  ;  homes  or  refuges, 
which  were  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  reformatories, 
though  usually  on  a  smaller  scale;  and  ragged  schools,  which  were 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  children  whose  parents  either  could  not  or 
would  not  pay  the  fees,  and  provide  them  with  the  clothes  necessary  for 
their  admission  into  the  ordinary  class  of  day  schools. 

In  1854  an  Act  of  Parliament  (17  &  18  Vict  c.  86)  was  nassed,  to 
provide  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  wnich  was 
afterwards  extended  by  the  20  &  21  Vict  c.  55.  These  Acts  are  applicable 
to  children  actually  convicted  of  crime. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  institutions  established  before  these  Acts 
were  passed,  and  amongst  others  the  Philanthropic  Society's  schools  at 
Redhill,  took  advantage  of  them,  and  thus  became  certified  reformatories, 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  receivitig  children  convicted  of  crima  The 
homes,  refuges,  and  ragged  schools  still  remained  in  all  respects  on  their 
former  footing.  A  minute  dated  June  2,  1856,  extended  aid  to  those  which 
were  **  industrial  in  their  character,"  of  which  the  scholars  were  "  taken 
exclusively  from  the  criminal  or  abandoned  classes."  The  aid  consisted 
in  a  capitation  grant  of  50«.  a  year  for  every  child  provided  with  food, 
grants  for  teachers  on  an  exceptional  scale,  the  payment  of  half  the  rent, 
and  one-third  of  the  cost  of  books  and  materials. 

In  1857  the  leglislature  first  interposed  in  order  to  prevent  neglected 
children  firom  becoming  criminals.  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1857 
(the  provisions  of  which  are  stated  below)  was  passed  to  carry  out  this 
purpose.  Its  operation  was  confined  to  children  convicted  of  vagrancy 
whom  the  magistrates  were  enabled  to  commit,  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  certified  industrial  schools,  though  it  was  not  intended  that  the  schools 
should  be  confined  to  such  children. 

Upon  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  committee  of  council  repealed  the 
minute  of  June  1856,  and  issued  the  minutes  of  December  31,  1857,  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  articles  (227-239)  in  the  certified  minutes  by  which 
the  subject  is  regulated  at  present 

The  effect  of  these  rules  has  been  to  exclude  from  public  assistance  all 
ragged  schools,  except  those  which  give  industrial  as  well  as  literary 
instruction,  and  whicn  are  qualified  to  receive  certificates  whether  actually 
certificated  or  not  Hence  the  institutions  intended  for  the  education  of 
the  class  of  children  in  question  may  be  divided  into': — Ragged  schools  in 
which  industrial  instruction  is  not  given  and  which  are  therefore  unassisted. 
Ragged  schools  in  which  industrial  instruction  is  given,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  described  as  industrial  schools,  and  these  are  either  uncertifi^ 
or  certified.  Children  convicted  of  vagrancy  may  be  committed  to  certified 
industrial  schools  by  magistrates,  and  detained  there  by  the  managers. 
Reformatories  for  the  education  of  children  convicted  of  crime. 

1.  Non-Industrial  Ragged  Schools. — ^The  statistical  &cts  which  we  have 
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collected  respecting  ragged  schools  are  as  follows : — There  are  in  England 
and  Wales  192  week-day  ragged  schools,  containing  20,909  children,  of 
whom  10,308  are  males,  and  10,601  females.  The  average  number  of 
children  in  each  school  is  108*9.  There  are  14  evening  ragged  schools, 
containing  707  scholars,  493  males  and  214  females.  The  London 
Ragged  School  Union  was  founded  in  1854.  Its  total  income  in  1859 
was  5,142/L 

After  a  description  of  the  class  of  children  that  usually  resort  to  such 
schools,  the  commissioners  coincided  in  the  opinion  of  me  committee  of 
council  that  ragged  schools  should  be  supported  only  where  they  are 
industrial.  And  they  suggested  that  the  objects  which  the  promoters  of 
snch  schools  propose  to  themselves  may  frequently  be  attained  in  a  manner 
altc^ether  unobjectionable,  viz.,  by  the  establishment  of  cheap  day  schools 
which  receive  assistance  from  the  committee  of  council. 

2.  Industrial  Schools. — Industrial  schools  are  of  two  kinds,  uncertified 
and  certified.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  stated  below,  the  certified  industrial  schools 
may  receive  and  detain  children  convicted  of  vagrancy,  committed  to  them 
by  the  magistrates,  or  pauper  children  for  whose  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion the  guardians  may  contract.  The  attendance  of  other  children  at  both 
uncertified  and  certified  schools  is  voluntary.  The  object  of  these  schools 
is  to  reclaim  children  who  from  the  cii*cumstances  of  their  homes  or  from 
neglect,  are  in  eminent  danger  of  becoming  criminals,  and  this  object  is 
accomplished  by  separating  them  from  their  connexions,  and  giving  them 
instruction  in  some  honest  means  of  getting  a  living.  In  a  few  cases  the 
industrial  instruction  is  given,  though  the  separation  of  the  child  from  its 
home  is  not  enforced,  but  in  most  cases  the  children  are  boarded  and  lodged 
as  well  as  fed. 

The  uncertified  industrial  schools  are  isolated  establishments,  supported 
in  many  cases  by  a  few  charitable  persons,  and  connected  with  no  central 
society ;  we  have  therefore  been  unable  to  obtain  any  precise  account  of 
their  number.  The  number  of  those  aided  by  the  committee  of  council 
under  the  rules  just  quoted  is  36. 

They  contain  2,822  children,  of  whom  1,647  are  males,  and  1,175 
females.  Their  total  income  for  1860  was  2i,541t  4«.  9d. ;  their  total 
expenditure,  21,59521  Ss.  2d.  The  two  last  grants  which  they  received  from 
the  committee  of  council  were  3,570t  28.  Id.  in  1859,  and  2,1 22t  98.  lid. 
in  1860.  In  18  the  number  of  inmates  did  not  exceed  50,  and  in  9  it  was 
under  25.  Three  of  the  remaining  18  are  large  ragged  schools,  the  children 
attending  which  are  included  in  the  numbers  given  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section. 

There  are  in  England  eighteen  certified  industrial  schools;  eleven  of 
these  are  in  or  near  London ;  two  in  Liverpool ;  two  in  Bristol ;  one  in 
Manchester ;  one  in  York ;  and  one  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  schools 
contained  1,193  inmates,  of  whom  574  were  males,  and  619  were  females; 
171  of  the  whole  number  were  received  under  the  sentence  of  magistrates. 
The  income  of  the  Schools  for  1860  was  20,599i  19^.  dcL;  the  expenditure, 
19,717Z.  Os.  lid.,  and  the  last  two  grants  received  from  the  Government 
were  4,264t  13«.  7d.  and  2,938Z.  lis.  9d 

They  are  founded  and  mainly  supported  by  private  benevolence,  and  the 
grants  which  they  receive  from  the  committee  of  council  are  made  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  grants  made  to  ordinary  day  schools,  though  they 
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differ  in  amount;  that  is  to  say,  they  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
but  pre-suppose  their  establishment  from  independent  sources.  The  children 
committed  to  the  schools  by  the  magistrates  are  not  only  not  the  bulk  of 
the  inmates,  but  form  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  them.  It  appears 
that  they  form  almost  exactly  one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  (171  out 
of  1,193);  but  of  these  154  are  received  in  three  schools,  namely,  100 
at  Newcastle,  35  in  one  of  the  Liverpool  schools,  and  nineteen  in  one  of  the 
Bristol  schools,  so  that  the  fifteen  other  certified  industrial  schools  contain 
only  seventeen  children  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  It  follows  that, 
except  as  to  three  of  the  schools  certified  under  the  Act,  its  compulsory 
provisions  are  inoperative. 

The  mode  of  enforcing  contributions  from  the  parents  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  children  in  industrial  schools  has  hitherto  been  open  to  objection. 
According  to  the  law  as  it  stood  till  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the 
magistrates  might  order  the  parents  to  pay  a  contribution  to  the  managers, 
or  persons  authorized  by  them,  not  exceeding  Ss.  per  week.  The  managers 
were  thus  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  the  parents'  contributions,  and 
of  using  legal  means  to  enforce  it.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session  it 
is  provided  mat  the  magistrates  may  make  the  order  upon  the  application  of 
any  person  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  although  the  managers 
may  have  made  no  complaint  The  practical  consequence  of  this  wiU  be 
that  the  Home  Office  inspector  instead  of  the  managers  will,  as  in  the  case 
of  reformatories,  collect  the  parents'  contributions.  This  is  obviously  an 
improvement  Miss  Carpenter  observes,  in  her  answers  to  the  questions 
already  referred  to : — 

*'  The  proTiBion  that  the  managers  are  to  obtain  the  payments  of  the  parents  is  most 
objectionable.  It  establishes  a  wrong  relation  between  the  parents  and  managers,  and  is  so 
annoying  that  it  wiU  be  telt  by  most  persons  to  be  preferable  to  give  up  the  money  to  be 
so  obtained  rather  than  to  incur  the  odium  of  thus  collecting  petty  payments.  In  ihe 
Bristol  school  weekly  visits  to  the  parents  have  not  obtain^  anytliing  from  more  than  one 
out  of  four,  and  in  that  case  the  father  was  living  separated  from  his  wife,  and  was  pre- 
viously idlowing  her  3«.  a  week  for  the  boy,  which  was  diminished  by  the  magistrates  to  2«.6</., 
to  be  paid  to  the  school." 

To  make  the  industrial  schools  an  efficient  provision  for  the  education  of 
children  under  special  temptations  to  crime,  it  would  be  necesssry  to 
extend  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  so  as  to  include  the  class  of  children 
described  in  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act,  but  even  if  that  alteration  were  made  we  do 
not  think  that  a  sufficient  number  of  such  schools  would  be  established  to 
meet  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  object  which 
industrial  schools  are  intended  to  promote  is  one  which  should  not  be  left 
to  private  individuals,  but  should  be  accomplished  at  the  public  expense 
and  b^  public  authoritjr.  This  results  from  its  character.  To  take  a  child 
out  oi  the  custody  of  its  parents,  and  to  educate  it  in  an  institution  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  is  a  proceeding  which  must  be  considered  as  it 
affects  the  parent  and  as  it  affects  the  child.  As  it  affects  the  parent,  it  is 
a  punishment  for  neglect  of  the  most  important  parental  duties.  It  is 
always  disgraceful,  and  often  severe,  for  the  neglect  of  parental  duty  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  presence  of  strong  parental  feeling.  It  is  obviously 
just  to  add  to  the  disgrace  and  suffering  inflicted  by  the  child's  removal  the 
obligation  of  paying  the  expense  to  which  the  pubUc  is  subjected  iti  conse- 
quence of  the  parent's  neglect 

As  it  affects  the  child,  the  character  of  the  proceeding  is  altogether 
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different  It  is  intended,  not  for  its  punishment,  for  the  supposition  is  that 
the  child  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  but  for  its  protection  from 
the  consequences  of  the  neglect  of  its  natund  protectors.  By  the  act  of 
separating  it  from  those  protectors,  whatever  their  character  may  be,  the 
State  puts  itself  in  the  place  of  a  parent  and  assumes  parental  obliga- 
tions. Children,  therefore,  who,  stand  in  this  position  have  a  distinct 
moral  right  to  proper  education  and  superintendence  at  the  hands  of  the 
State,  which  again  has  the  right  to  charge  the  parent  with  the  expense  of 
providing  it 

As  we  observed  in  the  last  part,  this  is  precisely  the  relation  in  which  the 
State  already  stands  to  indoor  pauper  children,  that  is  to  say,  to  children 
who  are  orphans,  or  illegitimate,  or  deserted  by  their  parents.  It  follows 
that  children  who  fall  within  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  should  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  indoor  pauper  children.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  classes  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  natural  protectors 
of  the  children  are  either  dead  or  unknown,  .while  in  the  other  they  are 
judicially  declared  to  be  unfit  to  exercise  the  authority  arising  out  of  their 
relationship. 

The  practical  objection  to  taking  this  course  in  the  present  state  of  things 
is  that  the  present  workhouse  schools  are  in  so  bad  a  condition  that  there  is 
a  strong  probability  that  the  children  who  enter  them  will  be  coiTupted. 
We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  already,  and  have  recommended  the 
general  establishment  of  district  and  separate  schools.  We  think  that  when 
such  schools  are  established  they  will  form  the  appropriate  places  of  educa- 
tion for  the  children  liable  to  be  committed  to  industrial  schools.  If  our 
recommendation  be  adopted,  they  will  speedily  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  will  thus  afford  to  every  district  the  resources  at  present 
offered  by  the  industrial  schools  to  a  few  large  towns.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, that  all  district  or  separate  schools  for  indoor  pauper  children  be 
declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  industrial  schools  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1857. 

It  should  be  made  compulsory  on  the  authorities  of  the  schools  to  receive 
such  children  as  .might  be  committed  to  them,  and  the  children  ought  not 
to  be  liable  to  be  removed,  but  the  union  or  parish  should  have  a  right  to 
recover  the  expense  of  the  child's  maintenance  in  the  first  instance  from  its 
parents,  or  if  they  were  unable  to  pay  or  not  to  be  found,  then  from  the 
parish  in  which  the  child  was  settled.  We  think  that  the  residence  of  the 
child  in  the  district  school  ought  not  to  give  it  a  status  of  irremovability. 

If  this  recommendation  be  adopted,  the  probability  is  that  the  necessity 
for  industrial  ragged  schools  will  ^adually  pass  away,  and  that  though  the 
present  homes,  refuges,  and  certified  industrial  scnools  may  continue  to 
exist,  little  addition  to  tiieir  numbers  will  b^  required. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ingratitude  for  service  of  the  most 
valuable,  disinterested,  ana  self-denying  character,  we  conclude  our  obser- 
vations on  this  head,  by  recording  our  strong  opinion  that  no  class  of 
persons  interested  in  popular  education  have  conferred  greater  services  on 
the  public,  or  services  involving  greater  sacrifices  of  personal  convenience 
and  inclination,  than  the  managers  of  ragged  and  industrial  schools,  and 
similar  establishments. 

We  think  that  the  time  may  come  when  their  generous  and  charitable 
efforts  may  advantageously  be  replaced  by  a  general  system,  but  the  fact 
that  Uiey  first  directed  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that  their  labours 
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showed  the  extent  and  urgency  of  the  eyil  to  be  met^  and  the  proper  means 
of  meeting  it,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 

3.  B^ormatonea. — The  total  number  of  certified  reformatory  schools 
in  England  and  Wales  was,  in  May,  1860,  47,  distributed  as  follows : — 
In  England,  for  boys,  35 ;  for  girls,  10 ;  for  boys  and  girls,  1 ;  in  Wales, 
for  boys,  L 

The  number  of  inmates  contained  in  these  institutions  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  was  2,594,  distributed  as  follows: — boys,  Protestant,  1,622; 
boys.  Catholic,  498;  girls,  Protestant,  311 ;  girls.  Catholic,  163. 

The  sum  expended  upon  them  in  the  year  ending  December  31,  1858, 
was  72,8932.  10^.  lOd.  Their  joint  incomes  amounted  to  74,36121  1«.  9(2., 
comprising  the  following  items :  —  Payments  from  the  Treasury  for 
maintenance,  51,68R  6«. ;  parents'  payments  through  the  inspector, 
1,6032,  195.  11(2.;  subscriptions,  legacies,  &c,  16,1682.  19«.  9<2.;  contri- 
butions from  county  and'  borough  rates,  2,6012.  19«.  8dl  ;  payments  for 
voluntary  inmates,  1,2672.  19«.  8e2. ;  sundries,  1,0362.  18«.  lid 

The  average  cost  for  boys  varies  from  27^  13«.  in  Warwickshire,  to 
122.  19«.  9d  at  the  Boys'  Home,  Wandsworth ;  the  average  being 
192.  58.  Id.  The  cost  for  girls  varies  from  202.  13«.  Zd.  at  Wakefield, 
to  102.  at  Amo's  Court;  averaging  152.  6«.  lOd.  The  cost  depends  partly 
on  the  number  of  inmates,  and  partly  on  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
them.  The  weekly  cost  of  food  varies  from  3«.  &d.  in  Leicestershire  to 
]«•  9(2.  in  Devonshire,  and  averages  2$.  &\d.  for  boys.  For  girls,  it  varies 
from  Zs.  Id.  at  Birmingham  to  1«.  \0d.  at  Amo's  Court,  the  average  being 
28.  6(2.  Clothing  varies  from  \8.  lOd.  to  5(2.  a  week  for  boys,  and  from 
\8.  %d.  to  4^(2.  for  girls. 

Experience  only  can  show  whether  the  number  of  reformatories  is 
sufiicient  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Mr.  Turner  thinks  that  the 
supply  of  reformatories  for  boys  is  probably  sufficient  "  Many  of  the 
reiormatories,"  he  says,  *'  are  not  nearly  ftdl ;  and  it  is  probable  Aat  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  will  eventually,  like  the  Berks  reformatory,  be  closed, 
and  merged  in  those  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  maintaining  them."  With  respect  to  girls  the  case  is  difierent  He 
says,  *^  There  is  a  pressing  want  for  more  female  reformatories,  especially 
for  the  metropolis  and  the  south-eastern  counties.  The  only  certified 
school  for  female  offenders  near  London  is  the  Rescue  Society's  Home  at 
Hampstead,  which  is  scarcely  capable  of  receiving  fifty  inmates.  Con- 
sidering that  the  number  of  commitments  of  girls  under  sixteen  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1859,  was,  for  Middlesex,  278,  and  for  Surrey, 
143,  it  is  evident  that  one  or  two  more  such  schools  are  urgently 
required." 

The  growth  of  the  system  proceeded  as  follows :— There  were  certified 
in  1854,  7  reformatories;  in  1855,  10;  in  1856,  17;  in  1857,  10;  in 
1858,  4 ;  in  1859,  3  :  total,  61. 

4.  Conclu8ion8. — Our  general  conclusions  upon  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  children  under  special  temptations  to  crime  and  actually  convicted  of 
crime  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  education  of  such  children  should  be  provided  for  by  public 
compulsory  measures,  though  the  actual  process  of  education  may  be  pro- 
perly entrusted  to  charitable  persons  inclined  to  undertake  it 

2.  That  the  education  of  children  under  special  temptations  to  crime 
should  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  education  of  indoor  pauper 
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children,  and  should  be  conducted  similarlj  in  district  and  separate  schools, 
though  the  existing  industrial  schools  should,  for  the  present,  remain  as 
proyisional  institutions. 

3.  That  in  order  to  insure  this  result  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of 
1857  should  be  extended  to  the  classes  of  children  described  in  the  corre- 
sponding Act  for  Scotland^  and  that  all  district  and  separate  schools  for 
pauper  children  should  be  declared  to  be  ipsofa^to  industrial  schools. 

4.  That  no  further  allowance  should  be  given  to  ragged  schools. 

5.  That  the  provision  made  for  the  education  of  children  actually  con- 
victed of  crime  by  means  of  reformatories  is  satis&ctorj,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  soon  become  sufficient  without 
farther  interference. 


Pakt  IV. — Stjltb  Schools. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  to  consider  the  schools  supported  by  the  State 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  its  employ,  and  for  their  cnildren.  They  fall 
under  two  heads, — 1.  The  military  include  the  garrison  and  regimental 
schools  for  soldiers  and  their  children ;  the  arsenal  schools  for  apprentices ; 
the  Duke  of  York's  school,  or  model  school,  for  orphans  and  children  of 
soldiers  at  Chelsea;  and  the  normal  school  for  training  schoolmasters 
attached  to  that  establishment  2.  The  naval  include  the  ship  schools  at 
the  different  naval  sea-ports,  the  schools  on  board  sea-going  ships,  the 
marine  schools,  the  dockyard  schools  for  apprentices,  ana  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  schools.  With  regard  to  the  military  sdiools,  we  have  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  institute  any  minute  inquiry  into  them,  because 
we  are  informed  that  they  are  organized  under  a  complete  system,  being 
r^ularly  inspected  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  War  Office, 
and  have  been  lately  brought  under  the  immediate  superintendience  of  the 
Royal  Military  Council  on  Education.  We  therefore  relied  for  our 
information  upon  the  published  reports.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  only 
one  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  that  issued  in  1859,  addressed  by  Colonel 
Lefroy,  R.  A.,  Inspector-General  of  Army  Schools,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  Consequently  our  remarks  must  be  limited  to  the  information 
derived  from  this  source,  since  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  examine 
witnesses  orally  in  this  branch  of  our  inquiiy. 

With  regard  to  the  naval  branch,  one  of  our  own  body  undertook  this 
inquiry;  he  personally  visited  some  of  the  harbour  ship  schools,  the'  marine 
schools,  and  the  dockyard  schools ;  and  he  examined  naval  officers  as  to  the 
arrangement  for  the  schools  on  board  sea-going  ships.  We  are,  therefore, 
in  a  position  to  make  some  recommendations  on  these  heads  which  we 
believe  will  very  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools  under 
the  Admiralty. 

Upon  these  subjects  the  committee  move  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  That  a  normal  school  for  the  navy  be  established  at  Greenwich 
similar  to  that  for  the  army  at  Chelsea ;  that  the  present  pupil-teachers  who 
are  above  the  age  of  18  form  the  nucleus  of  this  school,  and  that  others,  to* 
the  number  of  10  at  first,  be  admitted  after  examination ;  that  the  course  of 
their  education  be  adapted  to  their  future  calling,  and  that  at  the  close  of 
their  career  they  be  examined  and  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification. 
These  mxsa  would  be  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  navigation  schools  under 
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the  Board  of  Trade ;  they  would  enter  the  dockyard  schools  as  assistants  at 
first,  and  they  would  be  appointed  to  masterships  on  board  the  training  ships 
both  in  the  royal  and  commercial  ports.  The  expense  of  this  establishment 
need  not  be  great :  by  a  different  distribution  the  present  staff  of  teachers, 
together  with  an  efficient  principal  as  recommended  by  the  committee, 
would  be  ample  for  the  purpose.  Accommodation  could  easily  be  found 
without  any  additional  expenditure,  providing  the  residents  who  now 
encroach  upon  the  school  premises  be  desired  to  withdraw.  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  it  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  whether  the  whole  of  the  school  buildings 
and  grounds  adjoining  should  not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  schools,  as 
was  originally  intended.  At  present  one  of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Secretary  of  Grreenwich  Hospital  reside  in  the  school  buildings,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  grounds  is  occupied  as  gardens  for  the  officers  of  the  hospital 
and  schools,  who,  the  committee  is  informed,  retain  them  only  on  sufferance, 
until  the  ground  may  be  required  for  the  public  service.  At  present  the 
managers  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  pupil-teachers,  at  all  events,  from 
18  to  20,  and  if  upon  one  article  of  clo^ng  alone,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  committee,  4002.  per  annum  may  be  saved,  we  suggest  that,  with  the 
exercise  of  proper  economy,  funds  would  be  provided  for  this  purpose 
without  drawing  upon  the  Hospital,  although  its  ample  resources  might  well 
be  taxed  for  an  object  so  beneficial  to  the  Navy. 

2.  We  recommend  that  boys  be  selected  from  the  second  class  to  serve 
as  pupil-teachers  under  the  schoolmaster,  according  to  the  number  of 
scholars  attending,  and  that  a  small  allowance  be  made  them,  in  addition  to 
their  pay,  if  they  pass  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  providing 
their  conduct  is  reported  to  be  satisfactory;  that  at  the  close  of  three  years 
they  be  admitted,  if  competent  for  admission,  to  the  Normal  school  at 
Greenwich,  or  that  they  pass  an  examination  and  be  entered  for  continuous 
service  as  assistant  schoolmasters  on  board  her  Majesty's  ships  to  serve 
under  the  schoolmaster,  with  rank^  and  pay,  and  pension  of  first-class  petty- 
officer  ^continuous  service). 

3.  Tnat  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  assistants  be  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion, and  if  found  competent  they  be  admitted  to  the  practising  school  at 
Greenwich  for  six  months  at  the  least,  during  which  residence  their  time 
will  be  devoted  more  especially  to  learning  the  art  of  teaching  and  ,the 
organization  of  schools  under  the  head  master,  but  they  will  be  expected  to 
study  some  one  subject,  such  as  navigation,  geography,  or  natural  history. 
Durmg  their  residence  they  will  receive  the  pay  of  first-class  petty  officers 
(continuous  service),  and  deductions  will  be  made  for  their  food.  At  the 
completion  of  the  training  they  will  go  out  as  royal  navy  schoolmasters  (the 
name  seamen's  schoolmaster  to  ceaae),  who  will  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
3rd  class, — who  shall  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  chief  petty  officer  (conti- 
nuous service) ;  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pension.  2nd  class, — ^who 
shall  rank  above  master-at-arms  and  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  pension 
(continuous  service).  1st  class, — shall  rank  with  third  class  warrant  officer 
with  some  pay  and  pension  (continuous  service)  ;  and  after  long  and  approved 
service,  masters  of  this  class  shall  be  eligible  for  further  promotion  to  rank 
and  pay  of  2nd  and  1st  class  warrant  officers.  Schoolmasters  in  each  of 
these  Classes  to  be  entitled  to  lOL  per  annum  in  addition  to  their  pay  if  they 
are  recommended  by  the  captain  and  chaplain,  and  their  schools  are  certified 
to  be  in  an  efficient  state  when  examined  either  by  H.M.  inspector  or  by 
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any  other  person  appointed  by  the  admiral  of  the  station  for  that  purpose. 
Schoolmasters  to  be  promoted  from  one  class  to  another  for  merit,  but  they 
will  remain  for  6ve  years  in  the  inferior  class,  unless  specially  recommended 
for  promotion.  Young  men  who  have  passed  two  years  in  the  normal 
school  at  Greenwich  may  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  second  class,  if  they 
are  appointed  to  training  ships  in  harbour.  Schoolmasters  will  not  be 
appointed  by  the  captains,  but  by  the  admiralty.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
suDJects  required  of  a  schoolmaster,  the  navy  schoolmasters  should  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  practice  of  navigation,  physical 
geography,  and  natural  history.  The  schools  to  be  inspected  and  reported 
upon  by  her  Majesty's  inspector,  if  possible,  but  if  on  foreign  stations,  either 
by  the  chaplain  of  the  flag-ship,  if  a  naval  instructor,  or  by  any  schoolmaster 
of  the  first  class,  who  may  be  appointed  by  the  admiral  to  that  duty,  and 
that  the  reports  be  forwarded  to  the  committee  of  council.  We  recommend 
that  evening  schools  be  held  on  board  H.M.  ships,  and  that  boys  of  the 
second  class  be  compelled  to  attend  the  day  school.  The  present  seamen's 
schoolmasters  may  be  admitted  for  the  six  months'  training  at  Greenwich, 
if  upon  examination  they  be  approved.  With  regard  to  the  dockyard 
schools,  we  recommend  that  their  languishing  cohdition  be  a  subject  of 
special  attention  to  the  admiralty,  that  the  qualifications  of  the  masters  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office  be  ascertained  by  some  independent 
inquiry,  and  that  efficient  assistants  be  provided.  We  recommend  that  the 
marine  schools  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  army  schools.  We 
recommend  that  the  admiralty  and  other  departments  do  subscribe  to  the 
parochial  schools  in  dockyard  and  other  towns,  where  they  are  great 
employers  of  labour. 


Part  V. — Charftablb  Endowments. 

In  recommending  the  continued  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the 
assistance  of  popular  education,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  consider  all  the 
existing  sources  from  which  aid  may  be  derived.  We  are  thus  led  (1)  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  educational  charities,  and  (2)  to  call  attention  to  a 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners  ior  inquiring  concerning  charities 
(1837),  respecting  certain  charities  for  the  poor  which  are  not  at  present 
applicable  to  education,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners, 
might  be  so  applied.  We  employed  Mr.  Cumin,  who  had  previously  been 
our  assistant  commissioner  for  the  specimen  district  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth, 
to  collect  information  for  us  respecting  both  branches  of  this  inquiry. 

The  conclusions  of  the  commissioners  on  educational  charities  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  the  educational  charities  are  capable  of  being  turned  to  better 
account 

2.  That  of  the  charities  not  at  present  applicable  to  education,  some 
might,  under  proper  authority,  be  lawfiilly  and  advantageously  applied  to 
that  purpose. 

Our  principal  recommendations  are — 

(i.)  That  with  a  view  to  both  the  objects  above  mentioned,  and  to  placing 
all  the  educational  functions  of  Government  under  the  same  control,  the 
charity  commission  be  converted  into  a  department  of  the  privy  council ; 
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that  the  committee  of  council  on  education  become  the  committee  of  council 
on  education  and  charities ;  and  that  the  privy  council  be  invested  with  the 
power,  to  be  exercised  through  the  committee,  of  making  ordinances  for  the 
improvement  of  educational  charities,  and  for  the  conversion  to  the  purposes 
of  education,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  charities  which  are  noxious  or  useless  as 
at  present  applied.  These  ordinances  to  be  laid  before  the  trustees  of  the 
respective  charities,  who  may  appeal  to  a  committee  of  the  privy  council 
distinct  from  the  education  coinnn'ttee,  and  afterwards  to  be  laid  before 
parliament,  in  the  schedule  of  a  bill  similar  in  form  to  the  inclosure  acts. 
The  power  not  to  extend  to  any  foundation  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
founder,  nor  (except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  trustees)  within 
twenty-one  years  after  his  decease.  We  recommend  that  the  privy  council 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  as  regards  educational  charities,  shall  direct 
its  attention  to — (a.)  The  adaptation  of  the  instruction  given  in  endowed 
schools  to  the  requirements  of  the  class  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  given. 
(b.)  An  improved  distribution  of  the  income  of  endowed  schools  between 
the  several  objects  of  the  foundation,  (c.)  The  employment  of  a  part  of  a 
capital  fund,  where  necessary,  in  the  improvement  of  the  school  premises. 
(d.)  The  extension,  where  it  may  seem  just  and  desirable,  of  the  benefits 
conferred  on  popular  education  by  free  boarding  or  clothing  schools,  either 
by  opening  the  places  in  them  to  industry  and  merit,  or  by  converting  them 
into  ordinary  day  schools,  furnishing  an  education  partly  gratuitous  to  a 
larger  number  of  children,  {e.)  Extending  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
(/.)  The  abolition  or  relaxation  of  injurious  restrictions,  and  the  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  educational  endowments  to  adjoining  districts ;  provided 
that  this  power  shall  not  aflfect  any  restrictions  imposed  by  the  founder  in 
regard  to  the  religious  denomination  of  trustees  or  teachers,  or  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school,  (g.)  The  com- 
bination of  small  endowments.  (A.)  The  changing  where  it  is  desirable 
the  sites  of  endowed  schools,  (j.)  The  re-organization  of  the  boards  of 
trustees. 

(ii.)  That  all  endowed  schools  now  subject  to  inspection  by  the  charity 
commission  become  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  tliat 
the  middle  and  elementary  schools  be  annually  visited  and  examined* by  the 
Privy  Council  inspectors,  and  their  accounts  audited  on  the  spot 

(iii.)  That  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  an  endowed 
school  who  shall  not  have  either  taken  an  academical  degree  or  obtained  9 
certificate  of  competency  from  some  authorized  body,  and  that  every 
appointment  shall  be  certified  to,  and  if  duly  made,  confirmed  by  the 
Pnvy  Council. 

(iv.)  That  the  Privy  Council  be  empowered  in  case  of  need  to  call  unon 
trustees  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  any  endowed  school,  ana  in 
case  the  master  be  found  inefficient,  to  empower  the  trustees  to  remove  him 
or  pension  him  ofi*;  and  in  the  last  resort  to  remove  him  or  pension  him  off 
themselves. 

(v.)  That  every  appointment  of  a  master  to  an  endowed  school  be  made 
after  public  notice,  stating  the  qualifications  required,  and  inviting  candi- 
dates to  send  in  their  names. 

(vi.)  That  instruments  of  foundation,  and  other  instruments  regulating 
charities,  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council. 

(vii.)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  schools  for 
the  poor,  we  recommend — (a.)  That  a  very  simple  form  of  instrument  for 
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those  purposes  be  prepared  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  conveyances 
made  in  this  form  be  valid  when  registered  in  the  Privy  Council  office. 
(6.)  Tliat  tlie  vestry  of  any  parish  be  empowered  to  accept  a  school  site  and 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  parish,  and  to  bind  themselves  and  their  succes- 
sors to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair. 


Summary  of  Uecommendations. 

In  drawing  their  report  to  a  close,  the  commissioners  reverted  to  the 
account  of  the  leading  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  given  in 
the  first  chapter;  to  the  character  of  the  teachers,  given  m  the  second 
chapter  ;  to  the  merits  of  their  instruction ;  to  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  scholars ;  and  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  relating  to  factory 
schools,  pauper  schools,  &c.  They  resumed  their  observations  on  the 
system  of  inspection ;  on  the  working  of  the  system  of  the  committee  of 
council,  and  on  the  expense  attending  it.  They  reverted  to  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  charities,  and  as  to  vagrant  and  criminal  children.  They 
referred  to  their  opinion  that  their  education  should  be  attended  to  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  other  humble  classes  of  schools  for  elementary 
education. 

Finally,  they  enumerated  their  principal  recommendations  as  follows  : — 

1.  Plan  for  giving  Assistance  to  the  Schools  of  the  Independent  Poor, 

1.  That  aU  assistance  given  to  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools  shall  be  simplified  and 
reduced  to  grants  of  two  kinds.  The  first  uf  these  grants  shaU  be  paid  out  of  the  general 
taxation  ot  the  country,  in  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  by  the 
managers  of  the  schools.  Compliance  with  tliese  conditions  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
inspectors.  The  second  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  in  consideration  of  the  attain- 
ment of  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  by  the  children  in  the  school  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  payment.  The  existence  of  this  degree  of  knowledge  shall  be  ascertained  by 
examiners  appointed  by  county  and  boroUj$h  boards  of  edncation  hereinafter  described. 

2.  That  no  school  shall  be  entitled  to  these  grants  which  shall  not  fulfil  the  following 
general  conditions.  The  school  shall  have  been  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council, 
OQ  tlie  report  of  the  inspecior,  as  an  elementary  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The 
i^chool  shall  be  certified  by  the  inspector  to  be  healthy  and  properly  drained  and  ventilated, 
and  supplied  with  offices  ;  and  the  principal  school-room  shall  contain  at  least  eight  square 
leet  of  superficial  area  for  each  child  in  average  daily  attendance. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  paid  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  children  during  the 
year  preceding  the  inspector's  vi^tit  as  the  committee  of  council  shall  fix  frotn  time  to  time, 
the  sums  specified  in  part  i.  chap.  6,  p.  312,  tor  each  child,  ai-cording  to  the  opinion  formed 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  discipline,  efficiency,  and  general  character  ot  the  school. 

4.  That  there  shall  also  be  paid  an  additional  grant  of  2«.  6d.  a  child  on  so  many  of  the 
average  number  of  children  in  attendance  throughout  the  year  as  have  been  under  the 
instruction  of  properly  qualified  pupil-teauhers,  or  assistant  teachers,  allowing  thirty  chil- 
dren fur  each  pupil-teacher,  or  sixty  for  each  assistant  teacher. 

.*>.  That  every  school  which  applies  for  aid  out  of  the  county  rate  shall  be  examined  by  a 
connty  examiner  within  12  months  after  the  application,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  that  any  one  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools  under  whose  inspection  the  school 
will  fall  shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  examination. 

6.  That,  subject  to  recommendation  7,  the  managers  of  all  schools  fulfilling  the  conditions 
specified  in  Rule  3,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  out  of  the  cimnty  rate  a  sum  varying  from 
22«.  6d,  to  2I«.  for  every  child  who  has  attended  the  school  during  140  days  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  examination,  and  who  passes  an  examination  liefore  the  examiner  in  reading 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  who,  if  a  girl,  also  passes  an  examination  in  plain  work.  That 
scholars  under  seven  years  of  age  shall  not  be  exiimined,  but  the  amount  of  the  grant  shall 
be  determined  by  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  20s.  being  paid  on 
account  of  each  child. 

7.  Ttiat  the  combined  grants  from  the  central  fund  and  the  county  board  shall  never 
exceed  the  fees  and  subscriptions,  or  \5s.  per  cliild  on  the  average  attendance. 
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2.  County  and  Borovgh  Boards  of  Education, 

8.  That  in  every  county  or  division  of  a  county  having  a  separate  county  rate  there  shall 
be  a  county  board  of  education  apppointed  in  the  following  manner  : — The  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  shall  elect  any  number  of  members,  not  exceding  six,  being  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  or  being  chairmen  or  vice-chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians  ;  and  the  members  so 
elected  shall  elect  any  other  persons  not  exceeding  six.  The  number  of  ministers  of  religion 
on  any  county  board  of  education  shall  not  exceed  one- third  of  the  whole  number. 

9.  That  in  corporate  towns,  which  at  the  census  last  preceding  contained  more  than 
40,000  inhabitants,  the  town  council  may  appoint  a  borough  board  of  education,  to  consist  of 
any  number  of  persons  not  exceeding  six.  of  which  not  more  than  two  shall  be  ministers  of 
religion .  This  board  shall  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  have  the  powers  of  a  county 
board  of  education. 

10.  That  where  there  is  a  borough  board  of  education  the  grant  which  would  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  coutlty  rate,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  borough  rate  or  other  municipal  funds. 

1 1.  That  the  election  of  county  and  boroujfh  boards  of  education  shall  be  for  three  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  each  year  one-third  of  the  board  shall  retire,  but  be  capable  of  re-electloo. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years,  the  members  to  retire  shall  be  determined  by  lot. 
Tiie  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  at  the  next  succeeding  quarter  sessions  after  the  vacancies 
made  in  the  county  board,  shall  fill  up  the  places,  but  so  as  always  to  preserve  as  near  as  may 
be  the  proportion  betwen  the  number  chosen  fh>m  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  from 
the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the  boards  of  guardians  and  the  other  members.  The 
vacancy  in  the  borough  boards  of  education  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  town  council,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  one  calendar  month  f^om  the  day  of  the  vacancies  made. 

12.  That  an  inspector  of  schools,  to  be  appointed  by  the  committee  of  council,  shall  be  a 
member  of  each  county  and  borough  board. 

13.  That  the  boards  of  education  shall  appoint  examiners,  being  certificated  masters  of  at 
least  seven  years'  standing,  and  receive  communications  and  decide  upon  complaints  as  to 
their  proceedings. 

3. — Training  Colleges  for  Masters  and  Mistresses, 

14.  That  the  grants  now  made  by  the  Government  to  the  training  colleges  be  contianed. 

15.  That  the  sums  paid  to  Queen's  scholars  in  the  training  colleges  be  for  the  present 
continued. 

16.  That  the  attention  of  the  committee  of  Privy  Council  be  drawn  to  the  possibility  of 
shortening  the  hours  of  study,'  both  for  male  and  female  students,  in  tlie  training  colleges. 

17.  That  their  attention  be  also  drawn  to  the  importance  of  giving  such  a  training  to  all 
schoolmistresses  as  shall  enable  them  to  give  proper  instruction  to  infants. 

18.  That  certain  alterations  be  made  in  the  present  syllabus  of  studies,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  more  attention  be  given  to  political  economy,  and  other  subjects  of  practical 
utility. 

I  §.  That  the  method  of  giving  certificates  of  proficiency  to  teachers  be  altered  as  follows:— 
(<f.)  That  there  be  an  annual  examination  at  the  training  colleges,  open  to  all  the  students 
and  to  all  teachers  actually  engaged  in  schools,  public  or  private,  and  properly  recommended 
as  to  moral  character.  (6.)  That  the  names  of  those  who  have  passed  this  examination  be 
arranged  in  four  classes,  of  which  the  first  three  shall,  as  at  present,  be  each  arranged  in  three 
divisions,  (c.)  That  any  person  who,  having  passed  this  examination,  has  for  two  years 
subsequently  been  employed  in  an  elementary  school  which  has,  during  that  time,  been  twice 
inspected,  shall  receive  a  certificate  corresponding  to  liis  place  in  the  examination.  (</.)  That 
the  inspector  have  the  right  of  reducing  the  rank  of  the  certificate  to  any  extent  if  the  state  of 
the  school  at  the  tinie  of  inspection  appear  to  him  to  require  it;  and  that  he  also  have  the  right 
of  raising  the  rank  of  the  certificate  by  one  division  if  the  state  of  the  school  appear  to  him  to 
warrant  it.  (e.)  That  the  certificates,  when  issued,  be  subject  to  revision  at  the  expiration  ot 
every  period  of  five  years  firora  their  original  date,  spent  in  any  inspected  school  or  schools, 
and  that  the  inspector  may  then  alter  the  certificate  according  to  tlie  state  of  the  school;  and 
that  in  each  of  the  five  years  an  endorsement  as  to  the  state  of  the  school  be  made  by  the 
inspector  on  the  certificate.    (/.}  Certificates  bear  no  pecuniary  bat  only  an  honorary  value. 

4.  Evening  Schools, 

20.  Tliat,  inasmuch  as  evening  schools  appear  to  be  a  most  effective  and  popular  means 
of  education,  the  attention  of  the  committee  of  council  be  directed  to  the  imponance  of  orga- 
nizing them  more  perfectly,  and  extending  them  more  widely,  than  at  present 

21.  That  for  ttiis  purpose  a  special  grant  be  made  in  schools  where  an  organizing  master 
is  employed. 

5.  Better  Application  of  Educational  and  other  Charities. 

22.  That  steps  be  taken  to  turn  the  educational  charities  to  better  account,  and  to  apply 
to  the  purpose  of  education  some  ol  the  other  charities  which  are  not  at  present  applicable  to 
that  puri»ose. 

23.  That  with  a  view  to  both  the  above  objects,  and  to  placing  all  the  educational  functions 
of  Government  under  the  same  control,  the  charity  commission  be  converted  into  a  department 
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of  the  Privy  Council;  that  the  committee  of  council  on  education  become  the  committee  of 
<*ouncil  on  education  and  charities;  and  that  the  Privy  Council  be  invested  with  the  power,  to 
be  exercised  through  the  committee,  of  making  ordinances  for  the  improvement  of  educational 
cliArities,  and  for  the  conversion  to  the  purposes  of  education,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  charities 
which  are  mischievous  or  useless  as  at  present  applied.  These  ordinances  to  be  laid  before 
the  trustees  of  the  respective  charities,  who  may  appeal  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
distinct  from  the  education  committee,  and  afterwards  to  be  laid  before  parliament,  in  the 
schedule  of  a  bill  similar  in  form  to  the  indosure  acts.  The  power  not  to  extend  to  any 
foundation  during  the  lifetime  of  the  foun()jer«  nor  (except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  his 
trustees)  within  twenty-one  years  afti-r  his  decease. 

24.  That  the  Privy  Council  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  as  regards  educational  charities, 
shall  tiirect  its  attention  to— The  adaptntion  of  the  instruction  given  in  endowed  schools  to 
the  reqairements  of  the  class  to  which  it  ought  to  be  given.  An  improved  distribution  of  the 
income  of  f  ndowe<i  schools  between  the  several  objects  of  the  foundation.  The  employment 
of  a  part  of  the  capital  fund,  where  necessary,  i]\  the  improyement  of  the  school  premises. 
The  extension,  where  it  may  seem  just  and  desirable,  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  popular 
education  by  free  boarding  or  clothing  schools,  either  by  opening  the  places  in  them  to 
industry  and  merit,  or  by  converting  them  into  ordinary  day  schools,  furnishing  an  education 
partly  gratuitous  to  a  larger  number  of  children.  Extending  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
The  abolition  or  relaxation  of  injurious  restrictions,  and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tional endowments  to  adjoining  districts;  provided  that  this  power  shall  not  affect  any 
rt^rictions  imposed  by  the  founder  in  regard  to  the  religious  denomination  of  trustees  or 
teachers,  or  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the  school.  The  com- 
bination of  small  endowments.  The  changing  where  it  is  desirable  the  sites  of  endowed 
schools.    The  re-organization  of  the  boards  of  trustees. 

25.  That  all  endowed  schools  now  subject  to  inspection  by  the  charity  commission  become 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  the  middle  and  elementary  schools  be 
annually  visited  and  examined  by  the  Privy  Council  inspectors,  and  their  accounts  audited 
on  the  spot 

26.  That  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  mastership  nf  an  endowed  school  who  shall 
not  have  either  taken  an  academical  degree  or  obtained  a  certificate  tif  competency  from  some 
authorized  body,  and  that  every  api)ointment  shall  be  certified  to,  and  if  duly  made,  confirmed 
by  the  Privy  Council. 

27.  That  the  Privy  Council  be  empowered  in  case  of  need  to  call  upon  trustees  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  any  endowed  school,  and  in  case  the  master  be  found 
inefficient,  to  empower  tlie  trustees  to  remove  him  or  pension  him  off;  and  in  the  last  resort 
to  remove  him  or  pension  him  off  themselves. 

28.  That  every  appointment  of  a  master  to  an  endowed  school  be  made  after  public 
notice,  staling  the  qualificHtions  required  and  inviting  candidates  to  send  in  their  names. 

29.  That  instruments  of  foundation,  and  other  instruments  regulating  charities,  be 
ngistered  in  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council. 

30.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  schools  for  the  poor  : — That  a 
very  simple  form  of  instrument  for  those  purposes  be  prepared  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
that  conveyances  made  in  this  form  be  valid  when  registered  in  the  Privy  Council  office. 
That  the  vestry  of  any  parish  be  empowered  to  accept  a  school  site  and  buildings  for  the  use 
of  the  parish,  and  to  bind  themselves  and  their  successors  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair. 

6. — Education  of  Children  employed  in  Factories,  Printworks,  Mines  and^Collieries, 

31.  That  with  a  view  to  preyent  the  present  evasions  of  the  education  cUiuses  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  no  certificate  of  school  attendance  be  considered  valid  unless  the  school  fVom 
which  it  is  issued  shall  hare  been  declared  by  an  inspector  ** to  be  excellent,"  ''good,"  or 
"  fair,"  for  that  purpose :  that  this  declaration  be  valid  for  one  year,  and  that  lists  of  the 
schools,  so  declared  fit  to  grant  certificates,  be  published  in  the  local  papers. 

32.  That  the  education  clauses  in  the  Act  of  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  28,  with  respect  to  printworks 
being  ineffectual,  attention  be  drawn  to  the  joint  report  of  all  the  inspectors  of  factories  on 
the  subject  (in  October  1855),  and  to  the  following  methods  for  remedj^ing  the  defects  com- 
plained of,  namely,  the  extending  the  half-time  system  to  printworks ;  or  restricting  the 
children  to  sitemate  days  of  work,  the  intermediate  days  being  devoted  to  school 

83.  That  the  Ic^  provisions  with  regard  to  the  education  of  boys  employed  in  mines 
and  colleries,  being  inadequate,  inasmuch  as  they  allow  the  certificates  of  incompetent 
masters  and  provide  no  tests  of  competency ;  the  children  be  compelled  to  attend  at  school 
during  the  full  time  specified  in  the  Act  (23  &  24  Vict.  c.  151);  and  that  (as  in  the  case  of 
factories)  no  certificate  of  school  attendiunce  be  vali<i,  unless  the  school  from  which  it  issued 
has  been  declared  by  the  inspector  to  be  excellent,  good,  or  fair  for  that  purpose. 

7. — Education  of  Pauper  Children, 

34.  That  the  influences  of  workhouses  on  the  children  educated  within  their  walls  being 
pernicious,  the  separation  of  children  from  adult  paupers  be  enforced. 

35.  That  as  the  best  means  for  effecting  this,  the  poor  law  board  be  empowered  to  order 
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the  hiring  or  building  of  district  schools.  Bat  that  in  case  of  any  anion  undertaking  to 
provide  a  separate  school,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  three  miles  from  the  workhoose ;  the 
order  be  sunpended,  and  be  reroked ;  if  the  separate  school  be  established  and  certified  by  the 
inspector  of  pauper  schools  to  be  sufficient. 

36.  That  the  poor  law  board  be  empowerel  to  order  the  establishment  of  a  separtte 
school  by  any  union  which  they  do  not  think  fit  to  incorporate  in  a  district. 

37.  That  in  the  case  of  out-door  paupers,  the  guardians  be  obliged  to  make  the  educatioa 
of  the  child  a  condition  of  the  out-door  relief  of  the  parent,  and  to  pay  the  necessary  s(^ooi' 
fees  out  of  the  rates. 

8. — Education  of  Vagrants  and  Criminals, 

38.  That  ragged  schools  be  regarded,  as  at  present,  *'  as  provisional  institotions  constantly 
tending  to  become  elementary  schools;*'  and  that  public  assistance  be  continued  to  those 
wliich  are  also  industrial  schools. 

39.  That  the  English  Act  for  industrial  schools  being  too  limited,  the  Scotch  Act  (Mr. 
Dunlop's,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  74)  be  extended  to  EngUnd. 

40.  That  though  certified  industrial  schools  are  at  present  very  effective,  they  shoold  be 
regarded  as  provisional  institutions;  and  that  children  who  are  peculiarly  in  danger  of  being 
criminal  be  educated  in  the  district  or  separate  schools  for  pauper  children. 

41.  That  district  and  separate  schools  for  pauper  children  be  declared  to  be  ipso  facto 
industrial  schools. 

42.  That  the  education  of  children  in  reformatories  being  satisfactorily  conducted,  the  aid 
given  to  them  be  continued.* 

9. — Education  of  Children  in  State  Schools. 

44.  That  an  annual  report  upon  the  army  schools  be  Usued  and  forwarded  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  every  regiment. 

45.  That  a  normal  school  be  established  at  Greenwich  for  the  navy,  similar  to  the  one 
at  Chelsea  for  the  army;  and  that  the  students  at  the  close  of  their  career  be  examined 
and  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification. 

46.  That  the  pupil-teacher  system  be  introduced  into  schools  under  the  Admiralty. 

47.  That  a  class  of  assistant  schoolmasters  and  three  classes  of  Boyal  Navy  school- 
masters be  established. 

48.  That  ship  schools  be  inspected  and  reports  be  made  to  the  committee  of  council. 

49.  That  evening  schools  be  held  on  board  her  Majesty's  ships. 

50.  That  the  Admiralty  do  turn  its  special  attention  to  the  dockyard  schools,  and 
institute  an  inquiry  into  their  condition. 

51.  That  the  royal  marine  schools  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  army  sdiools. 

These  recommendations  we  have  now  the  honour  of  submitting  to  your 
Majesty.  They  differ  in  their  importance^  are  many  of  them  inoependent 
of  one  another,  and  might  either  be  adopted  completely  and  immediately, 
or  partially  and  gradually.  We  will  only  add  that,  next  to  the  extensive 
alterations  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  assistance  of  elementary 
schools,  no  question  has  so  much  occupied  our  attention  as  that  which 
relates  to  the  best  means  of  turning  to  account  the  charities  already  devoted 
to  education,  and  of  applying  a  large  portion  of  other  charities  to  the  same 
purpose.  We  'have  shown  how  large  a  sum  is  annually  expended  under 
tliis  head,  and  how  large  a  portion  of  it  is  either  wasted  or  mischievously 
employed.  Forty  years  have  passed  since  Lord  Brougham  first  drew 
public  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  thirty  years  ago  the  Foor  Law  Com- 
mission, in  a  paragraph  written  by  its  chairman,  the  late  Bishop  of  London, 
pointed  out  the  immense  services  which  the  charities  might  render  to 
popular  education.  But  up  to  the  present  tima  they  may  be  said  to  have 
escaped  nearly  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  render  them 
efficient  for  public  purposes.  We  desire  to  record  our  'conviction  that  no 
scheme  for  popular  education  can  be  complete  which  does  not  provide 
means  for  adapting  a  large  portion  of  these  charities  to  its  service. 
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APPENDIX. 
Chief  Results  of  the  Gekekal  STAnsTioAi.  Inquiry. 

That  the  statistics  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  report  may  illustrate  the 
general  report,  step  by  step,  they  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  the  chapters  and  sections  of  the  latter  follow  each  other.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  important  statistical  results  of  the  general 
inquiry : — 

1.  From  an  estimate  famished  hy  the  registrar- general;  it  appears  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1858  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  19,523,103. 

2.  The  numher  of  scholars  of  all  ages  belonging  to  public  and  private  week-day  schools 
at  the  same  period  was  2,535,462. 

3.  The  proportion  of  scholars,  therefore,  in  week-day  schools  of  aU  kinds  to  the  entire 
population  was  1  in  77,  or  12*99  per  cent.  The  accuracy  of  the  two  branches  of  the  statis- 
tical inquiry,  whicn  are  described  at  the  commencement  of  this  report,  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  returns  obtained  by  the  general  inquiry,  through  the  medium  of  the 
societies  connected  with  education  and  the  various  public  departments,  show  a  proportion  of 
1  scholar  in  week-day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  to  7*7  of  the  estimated  population 
at  the  middle  of  1858,  the  returns  obtained  by  the  special  inquiry,  in  the  ten  specimen 
districts  at  the  same  period,  show  a  proportion  of  1  in  7*83  of  tlie  estimated  population  of 
those  districts. 

4.  In  France  the  proportion  of  week-day  scholars  to  population  is  I  in  9'0;  in  Holland, 
I  in  8'11;  in  Prussia,  where  elementary  education  is  compulsory,  1  in  6-27. 

5.  The  proportion  of  scholars  In  public  week-day  schools  only  to  the  entire  population 
was  1  in  11*65,  or  8'58  per  cent. 

6.  The  proportion  of  scholars  in  private  week-day  schools  only  to  the  entire  population 
was  1  in  22-7,  or  4*4  per  cent. 

7.  The  centesimal  proportion  of  scholars  in  average  daily  attendance  to  the  total  number 
belonging  to  the  school  is,  in  public  week-day  schools,  76*1;  in  private  week-day  schools,  84*8; 
io  evening  schools,  67*6;  and  in  Sunday  schools,  74*2.  Of  the  scholars  in  public  week-day 
schools,  36*3  attended  less  than  100  days  in  the  year;  57*2  less  than  150;  and  17*4  less  than 
50  days. 

8.  Of  the  scholars  actually  present  in  public  week-day  schools,  19*3  per  cent,  were  of  the 
age  of  12  or  upwards,  1 1*4  of  the  age  of  13  or  upwards,  and  29^6  of  the  age  of  10  or  upwards. 
If  comparatively  few  go  to  school  for  the  first  time  after  the  age  of  six,  then  between  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth  remain  until  they  are  12  years  old. 

9.  The  number  of  scholars  in  Sunday  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1858,  was  2,411,554,  or  1  in  8*1  of  the  entire  population,  or  12*3  per  cent. 

10.  The  number  of  scholars  in  evening  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  1858,  was  80,966,  or  1  in  241*13  of  the  entire  population,  or  0.41  per  cent. 

11.  It  is  less  important  to  know  the  number  of  schools  than  the  number  of  scholars.  Tlie 
commissioners  define  tlie  word  school  to  mean  a  separate  department  under  a  separate  prin- 
cipal teacher.  Thus,  an  establishment  containing  a  boys',  a  girls',  and  an  infants'  sdiool, 
they  regard  not  as  one  but  as  three  schools.  According  to  this  definition  there  were,  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1858,  in  England  and  Wales,  58,975  week-day  schools,  both  public  and 
private;  33,872  Sunday  schools,  and  2,036  evening  schools.  If,  as  is  the  practice  in  many 
places,  children  assemble  in  the  school-room  on  Sundays  not  for  instruction,  but  simply  to 
be  taken  to  iL  place  of  worship,  such  assemblies  have  not  been  reckoned  in  the  returns  as 
schools. 

12.  The  total  number  of  week-day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  liable  to  the  inspection 
of  the  committee  of  council  on  education  in  1860,  was  9,378,  containing  1,101,545  scholars; 
of  these  schools,  6,897,  containing  917,255  scholars,  were  aided  by  annual  Government 
grants. 

13.  The  amount  of  income  from  all  sources,  exclusive  of  Government  aid,  raised  for 
22.740  public  elementary  week-day  schools,  in  the  year  1858,  in  England  Hnd  Wales,  has 
been  returned  as  1,121,981/.  Tables  furnishing  minute  details  concerning  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  elementary  public  week-day  schools  have  been  constructed  from  returns 
collected  by  the  assistant  commissioners.  They  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
statistical  report. 

14.  In  addition  to  the  income  raised  for  public  elementary  week-day  schools,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  is  collected  by  central  societies  or  committees,  and  also  by  diocesan 
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and  local  boards.  The  total  amount  of  money  raised  in  the  year  1859,  hy  eight  central 
societies,  viz.,  the  National,  British  and  Foreign,  Catholic  Poor,  Wesleyan,  Home  and  Colo- 
nial, Church  Education,  Congregational,  and  London  Ragged  School,  was  59,601/.;  and  the 
total  amount  expended  by  these  societies  since  the  dates  of  their  formation  is  more  than 
1,400,000/. 

15.  The  total  of  the  grants  for  education' rotcd  by  Parliament  from  1839  to  1860  indusire 
is  about  5,400,000/. 


NuuBER  OF  Schools  aio)  Scholabs. 

In  the  absence  of  a  census  of  education  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
country,  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  absolute  exactness,  in  addition 
to  the  number  <»f  public  schools,  the  total  number  of  private  week-day 
schools  and  scholars.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  estimate  it.  The  com- 
missioners ascertained  the  absolute  number  of  public  week-day  schools  and 
scholars  in  England  and  Wales,  also,  by  an  exhaustive  enumeration,  the 
ratio  which  the  number  of  scholars  in  private  schools  bore  to  the  number  of 
scholars  in  public  schools  in  the  specimen  districts,  comprising  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  country,  and  also  the  average  number  of  scholars 
in  each  private  school.  Assuming  this  ratio  and  average  to  hold  good  for 
the  rest  of  the  country,  they  have  estimated  the  number  of  private  week-day 
schools  and  of  scholars  in  them  in  1858  throughout  England  and  Wales. 
The  result  of  this  enumeration  of  public  schools  and  estimate  for  private 
schools  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  The  same  table  includes  the 
number  of  Sunday  schools  and  scholars,  and  of  evening  schools  and  scholars 
in  England  and  Wales,  as  absolutely  ascertained. 


Woelc-d»y. 

Sandaj. 

EveniDg. 

Public. 

PrlTEfee. 

Total. 

Schools,  t 
Scholars 

e.  Departments     

...        .••        ...        ... 

24,563 
1,675,158 

34,412 
360,304 

58,975 
2,535,462 

33.872 
2,411,554 

2.036 
80,966 

In  the  following  statistics,  which  include  all  the  puhlic  week-day  schools 
in  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of  scholars  stated  is  the  number  on  the 
booksl     The  average  daily  attendance  is  much  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  public  week-day  schools  and 
scholars  in  England  and  Wales  in  1858,  divided  into  four  classes,  according 
to  the  sources  from  which  their  incomes  are  derived. 


Class  of  Schooto. 

Nmnber 

of 
Schools. 

Number 

of 
Scholars. 

L  Schools  supported  by  religioas  denominations      

IL  Schools  not  specially  connected  with  religious  denominations 

III.  Schools  entirely  or  almost  entirely  supportetl  hy  taxation    ... 

IV.  Collegiate  and  superior  or  richer  endowed  schools 

22,647 
357 
999 
560* 

1,549.312 
43,098 
47,748 
85,000* 

Xotal  ...       ...        ...        .*•        •■•        •*• 

24,563 

1,675,158 

•  Taken  finom  the  Census  of  1861. 
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The  next  table  is  arranced  to  show  in  greater  detail  the  foregoing  classes 
of  public  week-daj  schoob. 


Number  of  Week-dsy  Schools  and  of  Scholars. 

Average 

Descrt^tion  Of  School. 

Week-day 
Schools, 

i.9.. 
Depart- 
ments. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Nmnber 

of 
Scholars 

Ina 
School. 

C3iiirch  of  England 

Britwh  Schools 

Boman  Catholic       

Wesleyan  (old  connexion) 

Congregational         

Baotiet      

Unitarian       

Calyinistic  MethodiBt  (a) 

Jews 

Society  of  Friends  (a) 

Presbyterian  Chnrch,  in  England  (a) 

Primitive  Methodists  (a)    

Presbyterians,  undefined  (a)    ... 
Methodists,  new  connexion  (a)      ... 
United  Methodist  Free  Chiack  (a). . 

19,549 

1,131 

743 

445 

388 

144 

54 

44 

20 

S3 

28 

26 

17 

14 

11 

624,104 

89,843 

41,678 

35,887 

18,143 

5,102 

2,105 

1,759 

1,908 

1,674 

1,675 

643 

1,528 

1,096 

656 

562,982 

61,162 

44,188 

23,986 

15,020 

4,286 

1,983 

1,170 

1,296 

1,352 

1,048 

699 

1,064 

755 

520 

1,187,086 

151,005 

85,866 

59,873 

33,163 

9,388 

4,088 

2,929 

8,204 

'8,026 

2,723 

1,342 

2,592 

1,851 

1,176 

60-7 

113*5 

115*5 

184*5 

85*4 

65*2 

75*7 

66*6 

160-2 

91*7 

97*2 

51*6 

152-4 

132*2 

107-0 

xotai  ...        •••        ...        ••• 

• 

22,647 

827,801 

721,511 

1,549,312 

— 

ClamIL 

Bagged  Schools 

Orphan  and  Philanthropic 

Birkbeck  Schools...*       

Factory  SchooU  (a) 

192 
40 
10 

115 

10,308 
2,116 
1,088 
9,000 

10,601 
1,646  . 

339 
8,000 

20,909 
3,762 
1,427 

17,000 

108-9 

94*5 

142*7 

147-8 

xotai  .••       ...       ...        ... 

357 

22,512 

20,586 

43,098 

— 

CiJkm  HL 

Workhonse 

Beformatoiy       

Naval  (&)       

MiUtary(c)         

869 
47 
13 
70 

18,313 
2,198 
1,476 
6,852 

16,990 

485 

15 

1,419 

35,303 
2,683 
1,491 
8.271 

40*6 

57-0 

114-6 

118-1 

Total  ...       •••       ...       ... 

999 

28,839 

18,909 

47,748 

— 

Class  IV. 

Cdlegiate  and   superior  or  richer 
Endowed  Schools  (a)       

560 

82,000 

8,000 

85,000 

62*5 

(a)  These  retmns  are  taken  from  the  Oensos  of  1861.  (»)  Not  Indiidtaig  ihips'  lebools. 

(e)  Not  tnchidtaig  regimental  tehools. 


SERIES  C. 


SO 
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The  number  of  pablic  evening  schools  in  England  and  Wales  has  been 
stated  in  a  preceding  table.  The  following  table  shows  the  denominational 
subdivisions  of  such  schools :— 


Number  of  Syenlng  Schools  and  of  Schohus. 

Description  of  School. 

Schools, 
Departments. 

Scholars. 

.   l£ale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Church  of  England 

Congregational 

BritiBh  Schools         

Boman  Catholic 

Baptist           

Unitarian 

Weslejan  (old  connexion} 

Jews'       

Non-Sectarian 

Bagged  Schools 

1,647* 

125 

108 

96 

73 

37 

21 

6 

9 

14 

39.928 

8.748 

2,842 

3.292 

1,854 

950 

687 

123 

654 

493 

14,229 

2,596 

1,408 

6,121 

1,098 

760 

463 

182 

324 

214 

54,157 

6,344 

4,250 

8,413 

2,952 

1,710 

1,150 

305 

978 

707 

Total V 

2,036 

54,571 

26,395 

80,966 

*  This  nnmber  of  Ghnrch  of  England  Evening  SehooU  is  estimated.  The  number  of  evening  scholars  in  fiigland 
and  Wales  was  absolutely  ascertained  by  the  National  Society ;  hot  the  number  of  departments  or  schools  was  not 
ascertained ;  hi  order,  however,  to  estimate  it.  the  proportion  between  evening  schools  and  evening  schoUrs  existing 
In  tha  ten  spedmen  districts  has  been  applied  to  the  ascertained  number,  64,157. 


The  following  table  shows  the  denominational  suC-divisions  of  Sundaj 
schools : — 


Number  of  Sunday  Schools  and  of  Scholars. 

Description  of  School. 

Schools. 
Departments. 

Scholars. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Class  L 

Church  of  England 

22.286 

540.303 

552,519 

1,092,822 

Weslejan  (old  connection) 

4.311 

224,519 

229,183 

453.702 

Congregational         

1,935 

128.081 

139,145 

267,226 

Primitive  Methodist      

1,493 

68.273 

68,656 

136,929 

Baptist 

Calvhiistic  Methodist* 

1,420 
962 

77,153 
60,025 

82.349 
52,715 

159,502 
112.740 

Methodist  (new  connection) 

336 

24,943 

26.574 

51,517 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 

402 

30,540 

82,069 

62,609 

Homan  Catholic       

263 

15,768 

19,690 

85.458 

Unitarian            

133 

6,940 

6,202 

13,142 

Non-Denominational          

23 

1,537 

1,125 

2,662 

Jews  (Sabbath) 

2  . 

18 

70 

88 

Total 

33,516 

1,178,100 

M10,297 

2,388,397 

Class  n. 

Bagged  SchooU  (Sunday  and  Sun- 
day erening)    

356 

U,625 

11,532 

23,157 

Total 

33,872 

1,189,725 

1,221,829 

8,411,554 

•  The  nmnbers  of  the  Calvtaiistie  Methodist  schools  and  scholars  have  been  taken  ttom  the  Censns  retnms  of 
1851 .  Circulars  and  forms  hi  the  Welsh  language  were  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Education  Commission ;  bat  the 
returns  vere  so  tanperfect  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  adopt  the  numbers  of  the  Census  retnms. 
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The  proportion  of  scholars  in  public  week-day  schools  only  to  the  total 
population  of  each  county  is  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  population, 
at  the  middle  of  1858,  has  been  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General.* 


Proportion  of 

Proportion  of 

Scholars  ia  Public 

Scholars  in  Public 

Oonntlfifl. 

Week-day  SchoolB 

Counties. 

Week-day  Schools 

to  the  total 

to  the  total 

Population  in  1858. 

Population  in  1868. 

Bedford 

1  in  11-7 

Oxford      ...      .  •••        ... 

1  in    8*3 

Berkshire     

1  in    9-2 

Rutland          

1  in    8-6 

Bucldiigham      

1  in  10- 1 

Salop        

1  in  11*5 

Cambridge 

1  in  13-3 

Somerset 

1  in  10-5 

Cheshire             

1  in  12-7 

Stafford     

1  in  11-7 

Cornwall      

1  in  16-2 

Suffolk 

1  in  10-5 

Camberland       ... 

1  in  11-2 

Surrey      ...        

1  in  12-0 

Derby           .^.        •••        ... 

1  in  11*0 

Sussex 

1  in/ 11-0 

Devon     

1  in  12-5 

Warwick             

1  in  14*8 

Donee          •••        •••        *•• 

1  in    91 

Westmoreland 

1  in    7-9 

Durham 

I  in  140 

Wiltst      

1  in    7'8 

Essex            

1  m    8-7 

Worcester 

1  in  13-2 

Gloucester         

1  in    9-6 

York        

1  in  12-3 

Hampshire  and  Cbanoel ) 
Islands      j 

1  in  10-9 

Isle  of  Man 

1  in  12-4 

Anglesey 

1  in  15-0 

Hereford 

1  in  11-2 

Brecon           

1  in  17-8 

Hertford       ...        ..•        ... 

1  in    9-2 

Carmarthen         

1  in  12-8 

Huntingdon 

1  in    9-9 

Cardigan        

1  m  16-7 

Kent             

1  in    9*8 

Carnarvon          

1  in  10-7 

Lancaster          

1  in  13-3 

Denbigh         

l.in  13-0 

1  in  11-9 

Flint         

1  in  10-3 

Lincoln 

l.in  10-5 

Glamorgan     

1  in  13-9 

Middlesex    

1  in  130 

Merionethf          

1  in  13-7 

Monmouth         

1  in  11*3 

Montgomery  f 

1  in  14-1 

Norfolk         •••        •••        ... 

1  in  11*3 

Pembroke 

1  in  130 

Northampton    

1  in    9-7 

Badnorf         

1  in  16-4 

Northumberland     

Nottingham       

1  in  15-0 
1  in  13-4 

Total        

I  in  11-82 

*  The  population  here  given  is  that  of  counties  proper  and  not  of  registration  counties. 
The  population  of  each  county  has  been  estimated  on  the  assumption  that  it  has  increased 
since  1851  at  the  same  rate  as  it  did  between  the  censuses  of  1841,  1851.  The  numbers 
representing  the  population  must  therefore  be  considered  as  mere  approximation,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  with  exactness  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  several  counties  after 
an  interval  of  seven  years  fh>m  the  date  of  the  census. 

f  The  population  of  1851  being  less  than  tliat  of  1841  is  here  given. 
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For  convenience  of  reference  the  preceding  table  is  re-arranged  below  to 
show  in  numerical  order  the  relative  state  ofeach  county  in  connexion  with 
week-day  education  in  pitblic  schools  only. 


Proporttonof 

Proporaaii  of 

Scholan  in  Public 

Scholan  in  Pnblle 

Ooimlia. 

Week-day  Schools 

Oonntlei. 

Week-da7  Schoob 

to  the  total 

to  the  total 

Popnlatloii  in  lg68. 

FopolationinlSM. 

WUtt            

1  in    7-8 

Stafford          

1  in  11*7 

Westmoreland 

1  in    7-9 

Bedford     ••«       •••        ••• 

1  in  11-7 

Oxford          ...        ...        ... 

1  in    8-8 

Leicester        

1  in  11-9 

Rutland 

1  in    8-6 

Surrey      •••        •••        ••• 

I  in  120 

Essex           

1  in    8*7 

xork    •••       •••        ••• 

1  in  12-3 

Dorset     ...        •••        ... 

I  in    9-1 

Isle  of  Man         

1  in  12'4 

Berks           

1  in    9-2 

Deyon  •••        •••        ••• 

1  in  12-5 

Hertford 

1  in    9-2 

Chester     

1  in  12-7 

Gloucester 

1  in    9-8 

Carmarthen 

1  in  12*8 

Northampton     

1  in    9-7 

Middlesex 

1  in  13*0 

•BAent  •••        •••        •••        ••• 

1  in    9*8 

Pembroke      

,    1  ni  13-0 

Huntingdon       •••       ••• 

1  in    9-9 

DenbiKh 

1  in  13*0 

Bucks           

1  in  10- 1 

Worcester      

1  in  13-2 

FUot       

1  m  10*3 

Cambridge           

1  in  13-2 

Lincoln        

1  in  10-5 

1  in  13*3 

Somerset           

1  in  10-6 

Notts         ...        •••        ••• 

1  in  13*4 

Suiiblk         

1  in  10-5 

Merioneth       

1  in  13*7 

CarnarTOQ         ••.        ••. 

1  in  10-7 

Glamorgan          

1  in  13*9 

Hampshire  and  Channel  ) 
Iskinds           ) 

1  In  10-9 

Durham         ..•        ... 

1  in  U*0 

Montgomery        

1  in  141 

Sussex          •••        ...        ... 

1  in  11*0 

Warwick        

1  in  14-8 

Derby      

1  in  11*0 
1  in  11-2 

Northumberland 

I  in  15*0 

Cumberland 

Anglesey        

Cornwall 

1  in  15-0 

Hereford  « 

1  in  11*2 

1  in  16  2 

Monmonth 

1  in  11*3 

Radnor           

1  in  16*4 

Norfolk 

1  in  11*3 

Cardigan 

1  in  16*7 

Sak>p           

1  in  11*5 

Brecon           

Total 

1  in  17*8 

1  in  11*82 

The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  certificated  teachers^  assistant 
teachers,  and  pupil-teachers,  employed  in  each  of  the  10  years  between 
1849  and  1859  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 


At  the 

Nomhcr  of  Oerttflcated  Teachers. 

Number  of  Aasiatant  Teachers. 

Number  of  PopQ-teachcn. 

end  of 
Tear. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1849 

_ 

..^ 

681 

^_ 

.-« 



2,424 

1.156 

3,580 

1850 

— . 

-^ 

980 

.. 

... 

-» 

3,070 

1,590 

4,660 

1851 

8f5 

328 

1,173 

— 

— 

— 

3,657 

1,950 

5,607 

1852 

1,158 

613 

1,671 

— 

— 

.— 

4,011 

2,169 

6,180 

1853 

1,541 

756 

2,297 

67 

28 

95 

4,308 

2,604 

6,912 

1854 

1,859 

977 

2.836 

139 

33 

172 

4,500 

3,096 

7,596 

1855 

2,242 

1,190 

3,432 

173 

48 

221 

4,910 

3,614 

8,524 

1856 

2.726 

1.647 

4,373 

181 

44 

225 

5,800 

4,445 

10,245 

1857 

8,206 

1,960 

5,i66 

198 

46 

244 

6,773 

5,449 

12,222 

1858 

3,568 

2,320 

5,888 

184 

69 

243 

7,673 

6,351 

14,024 

1859 

4,137 

2,741 

6,878 

214 

81 

295 

8,219 

7,005 

15,224 
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Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Popular  Education  in  England. 

The  Education  Commissioners  appointed  ten  assistant  commissioners  to 
make  special  reports  on  separate  districts  as  follows: — the  Rev.  James 
Fraser,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hedley,  on  the  state  of  education  in 
specimen  agricultural  districts ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Winder  and  Mr.  George  Coode  for 
the  manufacturing  districts ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Foster  and  Mr.  John  Jenkins  for  the 
mining  districts;  Mr.  P.  Cumin  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Hare  for  the  maritime  districts, 
and  Mj.  Jonah  Wilkinson  and  Dr.  Hodgson  for  the  metropolitan  districts. 
The  instructions  given  to  these  commissioners  were  to  inquire  into,  1st,  the 
statistics,  and  2nd,  the  condition,  methods,  and  results  of  education ;  the 
statistics  to  embrace  public  schools,  private  schools,  Sunday  schools,  evening 
schools,  and  factory  schools;  under  the  condition,  methods  and  results 
of  education,  to  treat  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  education ;  the  schools, 
schoolmasters  and  school  buildings,  finance,  and  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
schools.  These  commissioners  made  separate  reports,  embracing  a  complete 
survey  of  the  state  of  education  in  their  respective  districts,  giving  their 
own  opinion  on  the  state  of  matters  presented  to  them. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fraseb  reported  on  the  state  of  popular  education  in 
specimen  agricultural  districts  in  the  poor  law  unions  of  Sherborne, 
Dorchester,  Ceme,  Beaminster,  Axminster,  Chard,  Yeovil,  Hereford,  Ross, 
Leominster,  Bromyard,  Ledbury,  and  Upton-on-Sevem  in  the  counties  of 
Dorset,  Devon,  Somerset,  Hereford,  and  Worcester.  Upon  the  state  of 
education  he  shewed  that,  whereas  in  1851, 1  in  9*26  were  under  education, 
in  1859,  I  in  7*4  persons  were  in  the  day  schools.  The  percentage  of 
children  at  school  to  the  whole  population  of  the  district  in  1851  was  10*7, 
and  in  1859  it  had  risen  to  13.3,  an  improvement  of  2*6  per  cent  The 
attendance  of  scholars  in  the  schools  was  estimated  at  176  days.  As  to  the 
distribution  of  schools,  it  was  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  children  in 
public  schools  to  those  educated  in  private  was  as  3*3  to  1.  The  public 
schools  owe  their  existence  more  in  the  direct  action  of  religious  booies  or 
religious  persons,  than  to  the  motives  of  general  philanthropy.  Hence 
their  denominationalism.  Out  of  402  elementary  pubUc  day  schools, 
educating  23,589  children,  376  schools,  educating  21,624  children,  or  91*6 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  connected  with  the  church  of  England.  Take 
away  the  religious  element  and  the  religious  motive,  and  there  would  be  an 
instantaneous  collapse  of  nine-tenths  of  these  402  schools. 

Li  Mr.  Eraser's  district,  as  many  as  17,000  children,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  number  between  the  ages  of  4  and  12,  were  not  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  instruction  in  any  kind  of  day  school.  The  causes  of  non- 
attendance  were  poverty,  apathy  of  parents,  the  temptation  of  good  wages 
for  children,  and  parents'  inability  to  provide  decent  clothing.  The  commis- 
sioner was  of  opinion  that  the  night  school  is  the  great  resource  for  improving 
the  intellectual  results  of  education,  and  he  conduded  his  observations  with 
the  following  propositions : — 

1.  That  the  work  of  elementary  education  is  making  steady,  hopeful,  and 
in  some  places  even  rapid  progress,  but  that  it  rarely  travels  much' beyond 
the  first  sta^e. 

2.  That,  m  spite  of  places  still  lying  in  utter  darkness,  and  of  others 
where  the  means  of  enlightenment  employed  are  neither  very  judicious  nor 
very  successful,  there  are  rural  schools  which  are  not  only  efficent,  but  as 
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efficient  as  schools  similarly  circumstanced  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
be';  that  in  them  the  standard  ot possible  education  in  its  primary  stage  has 
reached  its  maximum. 

3.  That  the  great  source  of  non-efficiency  in  schools  is  the  want  of 
adequate  funds  preventing  the  employment  of  competent  teachers;  and 
that  this  want  is  not  to  be  attributed  at  all  to  the  poverty  of  parishes^  but 
to  the  lack  of  interest  evinced  by  (in  most  cases  non-resident)  proprietors.* 

4.  That  the  non-attendance  and  irregular  attendance  of  children  in 
agricultural  districts  originate  almost  entirely  in  the  low  rate  of  wages  com- 
peUing  parents  to  use  their  children's  labour  the  moment  it  becomes  market- 
able ;  and  that^  not  so  often  in  regular  as  in  precarious  employment ;  and 
only  in  the  rarer  cases  can  they  be  set  down  to  apathy  and  improvidence. 

5.  That  all  the  difficulties  which  siuround  the  attendance  of  children  do 
not  prevent  the  efficient  schools  from  being  full ;  that  these,  therefore,  may 
fairly  be  considered  to  have  solved  and  overcome  them ;  and  that  the  great 
object,  consequently,  to  aim  at  is  to  place  all  schools  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

6.  That  an  increasing  value  is  being  set  by  parents  on  a  good  education ; 
and  that  the  standard  by  which  they  measure  the  worth  of  what  is  offered 
to  them  under  that  name  is  on  the  whole  a  sound  and  practical  one. 

7.  That  there  is  a  very  earnest  and  spreading  desire  on  the  part  of  young 
people  whose  primary  education  has  been  neglected  or  interrupted  to  use 
any  opportunities  of  self-improvement  that  are  subsequently  placed  within 
their  reach ;  that  night  schools,  therefore,  are  almost  universally  popular. 

8.  That  the  present  system  of  education  is  incomplete  rather  than 
efficient,  and  requires  to  be  supplemented  in  its  second  stage,  rather  than 
reorganized  in  its  first. 

9.  That,  to  this  end,  the  development  of  night  schools,  and  the  addition 
of  reading  rooms,  are  required  to  complete  the  idea  of  an  education  that 
shall  furnish  a  supply  adequate  to  the  demand. 

10.  That  it  may  be  hoped  that  parishes  which  are  now  indifferent  to  a 
great  claim  will  not  contentedly  sit  down  and  see  themselves  left,  with  an 
unenviable  notoriety,  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing  civilization ;  and  that 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  oblige  the  adminis- 
trators of  central  aid  to  lessen  the  chances  of  stirring  up  local  liberality  by 
making  concessions  to  exorbitant  demands. 

11.  That  the  existing  type  of  education  is  essentially  religious  and 
denominational ;  and  that  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  any  wider  or 
more  comprehensive  scheme  being  worked  successfully. 

12.  That  the  machinery  set  in  motion  by  the  conimittee  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  given  an  enormous  impulse  to  elementary  education ;  and  that, 
though  somewhat  wanting  in  the  elasticity,  and  safely  capable  of 
expansion  without  endangering  its  fundamental  principle,  it  has  securely 
established  itself  in  the  favourable  opinion  of  all  the  most  earnest  and 
sagacious  promoters  of  education. 

13.  That  private  elementary  schools,  and  endowed  elementary  schools, 
speaking  generally,  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  but  that  under  both 
heads  there  exist  so  many  useful  and  even  efficient  schools,  that  it  would  be 

*  The  only  case  in  which  I  should  admit  the  plea  of  poTertv  in  a  pariah  is,  when  a  pariah 
of  smaU  acreage  is  surrounded  hj  several  **  close  "  parishes,  which  drire  their  poor  into  their 
more  open  neighbour.  In  such  parishes,  I  am  aware  that  the  poor-rate  sometimes  eats  up 
nearly  all  the  rent.  In  all  other  cases  of  merely  small  parishes,  there  is  a  clear  1,000^  or 
3,000/.  a  year  going  into  somebody's  pocket,  so  that  there  can  be  no  real  poTerty. 
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1>oth  tin&ir  and  untraeto  throw  them  as  a  class  under  any  one  general  term 
of  description. 

14.  That  trained  and  certificated  teachers^  as  a  nile^  are  far  superior  to 
those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  former^  and  do  not  possess  the 

aualification  of  the  latter  ;•  but  it  is  a  rule  which  has  man j  exceptions ;  and 
le  training  college^  though  it  can  develop  and  direct^  cannot  give  that 
natural  aptitude  and  ability  which  is^  after  all,  the  highest  qualification. 

15.  That  the  great  deficiency  in  public  schools,  particularly  in  small 
unassisted  public  schools,  is  in  teaching  power ;  and  that  even  the  smallest 
number  of  children  necessitates  such  a  division  of  classes  that  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  teacher  with  sufficient  method  to  instruct  each  thoroughly ;  and  that, 
as  a  consequence,  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in  most  public  schools 
is  not  satisfactory.  ' 

16.  That  the  time  lost  in  the  lower  classes  is  the  great  cause  of  children's 
education  not  being  more  advanced  when  the  time  comes  for  their  witli- 
drawal  firom  school ;  and  that  this  time,  in  the  case  of  boys,  must  be  fixed, 
at  the  ftirthest,  at  the  age  of  ten. 

17.  That  it  is  possible,  nevertheless,  under  a  sound  system  adequately 
applied,  to  have  eaucated  a  child  fairly  well  for  his  position  in  life  by  that  age* 

18.  That  school  fees  of  a  moderate  amount  are  not  unpopular  with 
parents ;  and  though  they  do  not  appear  much  to  aficct  regulari^  of  attend- 
ance, which  is  much  more  largely  influenced  by  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
yet  the  difficulty  of  paying  them,  if  ever  aUeged  as  a  reason  for  non- 
attendance,  is  universally  found  to  be  a  pretext,  and  not  a  real  reason ;  that 
poverty  however,  exhibiting  itself  in  want  of  shoes  and  decent  clothing,  is 
It  frequent  and  very  real  reason. 

19.  That  sufficient  importance  is  not  attached,  either  by  teachers  or 
managers,  to  the  state  in  which  the  school  registers  are  kept ;  that  the  real 
condition  of  the  schpol  as  regards  a  great  manv  vital  points  is,  therefore, 
much  more  frequently  a  matter  of  conjecture  than  of  exact  knowledge  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  ought  to  be  best  acquainted  with  it :  and  that  none 
of  the  registers  that  I  have  seen  in  use  give  the  statistical  information  one 
expects  to  find  in  them,  with  sufficient  distinctness  or  in  an  immediately 
available  form.* 

20.  That  Sunday  schools  are  not  prospering,  and  that  there  are  symptoms 
prognosticating  their  gradual  decay  ana  find  extinction,  as  a  consequence 
mostly  of  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  day  school ;  that  this  fact, 
however,  does  not  mdicate  any  decay  in  the  general  religious  sentiments  of 
the  people,  but  simply  that  they  have  transferred  themselves  to  another 
sphere.  I  have  alreacfy  asserted  that  the  education  given  in  the  day  schools 
is  essentially  religious.  The  decay  of  the  Sunday  school  is  chiefly  regret- 
table, as  removing  a  valuable  aid  in  the  retention  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
in  the  day  school,  particularly  the  power  of  reading.  Its  loss  as  a  religious 
influence  will  be  less  sensibly  felt 

21.  Lastly,  that  there  are  certain  collateral  social  questions,  such  as  the 

*  One  of  the  most  important  fleustB  that  one  wishes  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  from  a  register, 
is  the  amount  of  attendance  of  each  child  in  the  school  at  any  period  of  the  year.  It  throws 
more  light  on  the  actnal  history  of  the  school  than  any  other  fact.  No  register  that  I  know 
contains  a  column  opposite  each  child's  name  for  carrying  on  his  attendances  for  each  month 
or  quarter  to  the  next  month  or  quarter,  and  so  on  throughout  the  year.  Almost  all  the 
existing  registers  are  too  complex,  encumbered  with  tessellated  spaces  for  a  number  of  unes- 
sential entries,  which  the  teachers  will  not  and  do  not  use.  A  simple  comprehensire  register, 
such  as  might  easily  be  constructed,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  schools,  and,  indeed,  to 
education. 
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state  of  cottages,  the  rate  and  mode  of  payment  of  wages,  the  hiring  of 
servants,  &c.,  vitally  connected  with  the  subject  of  education ;  and  that  it 
is  irrational  to  expect  that  a  single  instrument,  however  poweriul,  can 
successfully  accomplish  the  moral  or  intellectual  elevation  of  a  class  whose 
whole  condition,  civil,  social,  and  domestic,  is  surrounded  by  so  many 
unfavourable  and  depressing  influences.  Education  must  still  and  ever  I>e 
only  one  of  many  weapons  in  the  hand  of  the  philanthropist,  by  the  com- 
bined use  of  which  he  hopes  at  length  to  vindicate  for  every  fellow  man  his 
rightful  position  as  an  intelligent  and  responsible  being,  in  a  land  of  light 
and  freeaom  and  civilization. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hedlet^  Yicar  of  Masham,  Yorkshire,  reported  on 
the  state  of  popular  education  in  specimen  agricultural  districts  in  the  poor 
law  unions  of  Lincoln,  Gainsborough,  Thome,  Doncaster,  Newark,  Down- 
ham,  Thingoe,  Bury,  Mildenhall  and  Ely,  in  the  counties  of  .Lincoln,  York, 
Nottingham,  Suffolk,  Norfolk  and  Cambridge.  In  this  district  children 
usually  commence  school  about  five  years  of  age,  they  begin  to  leave  school 
about  nine,  and  few  are  found  there  above  thirteen.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  school  period  averages  about  six  years.  The  causes  of  irregular  attend- 
ance are  the  indifference  of  the  parents,  the  incompetence  or  unpopularity 
of  the  teacher,  and  especially  the  ability  of  children  to  earn  wages  of 
considerable  amount. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Winder  reported  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  specimen 
manufacturing  districts  of  Rochdale  and  Bradford,  in  the  counties  of 
Lancaster  and  York.  The  state  of  education  in  these  districts  in  1859  as 
compared  with  1851,  showed  these  facts :  That  the  proportion  to  the  total 
population  of  the  children  under  instruction  in  either  district  had  advanced 
m  Rochdale  from  1  in  9*30  to  1  in  8-07,  in  Bradford  from  1  in  10-83  to 
1  in  10'65.  That  the  number  of  private  schools  has  largely  increased  in 
both  places,  while  that  of  public  schools  has  diminished  m  Rochdale,  but 
very  slightlv  increased  in  Bradford.  That  the  proportion  of  public  to 
private  scholars  has  slightly  increased  in  Rochdale,  from  the  ratio  of  1*6 
to  1,  to  the  ratio  of  1*7  to  1,  and  declined  in  Bradford  from  the  ratio  of  1*6 
to  1,  to  the  ratio  of  1*2  to  1.  In  Rochdale  1  out  of  7*78  inhabitants,  and 
in  Bradford  1  out  of  10*56  is  a  day  scholar.  The  age  of  13  is  practically 
the  limit  of  school  life  in  both  districts.  Not  less  than  35*37  per  cent,  of 
the  boys,  and  34*89  of  the  girls  were  more  than  10  years  of  age,  and  more 
dbildren  were  at  schools  between  12  and  13^  than  between  7  and  8.  The 
cause  of  this  is  the  very  large  number  of  half-timers  who  constitute  60  per 
cent  of  the  scholars  between  8  and  13  years  of  age.  The  Sunday  schools 
are  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  they  are  dep^ident  almost 
entirely  on  religious  communities.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
Sunday  schools  in  these  districts  is  the  largeness  of  the  number  of  adult 
scholars  who  attend  them.  Of  the  female  scholars  not  less  than  29*88  per 
cent  at  Rochdale,  and  24*22  per  cent  at  Bradford  are  above  15  years  of 
age.  The  cause  of  neglect  of  day-school  education  is  not  owing  to  con- 
tempt for  knowledge,  or  dissatis&ction  with  the  nature  of  the  instruction, 
or  dislike  or  dread  of  religious  instruction.  The  public  schools  are  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  direct  agencies  of  presbytism ;  and  the  religious  teaching 
which  is  given  could  not  of  itself  have  a  direct  proselytizing  effect  The 
main  causes  of  neglect  are  poverty,  indifference,  and  inaccessibility  and 
inefficiency  of  schools.  A  cause  of  this  indifference  probably  is  that 
education  does  not  manifestly  pay.    In  common  occupations  the  uneducated 
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earn  equal  wages  with  the  educated,  and  there  is  hardly  any  secondary 
encouragements  for  education. 

Mr.  George  Coodb  reported  on  the  state  of  popular  education  in  specimen 
manufacturing  districts  in  the  poor  law  unions  of  Dudley,  Wolstanton, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  the  counties  of  Warwick 
and  Stafford.  In  this  district  the  great  demand  and  the  great  rewards  are 
for  the  bodily  and  not  the  mental  labour  of  those  who  have  only  their  labour 
to  dispose  of.  Education  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  submitted  to  than  required 
by  the  population,  and  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  it  has  been  made 
through  foreign  agency.  There  is,  moreover,  a  total  absence  of  subsidiary 
efforts  to  education,  while  the  economical  rewards  of  education  are  very 
slender.  One  important  master  nailor  stated  to  Mr.  Coode,  as  the  result  of 
his  experience,  that  education  was  only  a  means  of  depriving  the  neighbour- 
hood of  all  its  best  and  brightest  youths,  and  whilst  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  operation  was  still  beneficial  to  the  youths  themselves,  and  to  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  were  profitably  employed,  he  said, — "  But 
why,  then,  should  they  have  the  benefit  at  our  expense  ?  **  The  assistant  com- 
missioners gave  much  information  on  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  after- 
wards entered  into  a  description  of  the  districts  and  statistics  of  education, 
from  which  it  appears  that  there  were  12,431  schools,  and  88,856  scholars, 
giving  a  proportion  to  population  of  I  in  7*8  in  1858,  against  I  in  10*17  in 
1851.  Of  Sunday  schools  there  were  410,  attended  by  52,086  scholars,  in 
which  the  sexes  were  nearly  equal. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Foster  reported  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Durham  and  Auckland,  Weardale,  Penrith  and  Wigton,  in  the 
counties  of  Durham  and  Cumberland.  These  districts  comprise  three  distinct 
groups  of  population.  Coal  miners,  iron  miners,  and  agriculturists.  The 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  colliers  was  described  as  the  lowest 
possible.  The  lead  miners,  on  the  contrary,  are  steady,  provident,  orderly 
and  industrious  people.  The  agricultural  portion  are  a  rough,  sturdy  and 
intelligent  class.  There  is  little  poverty  in  the  district,  and  great  aversion 
to  parish  relief.  There  were  nearly  23,500  children  between  5  and  13 
years  old,  and  of  these  above  13,000  or  55  per  cent,  were  found  actually  in 
attendance  in  the  public  and  private  elementary  schools.  Mr.  Foster  com- 
mented much  on  tne  matter  and  method  of  instruction,  and  he  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  the  teachers  were  not  successful  from  the  kind  of  language 
used  in  imparting  knowledge,  especially  in  books  which  are  practically  in  an 
unknown  tongue  to  the  children  of  the  illiterate,  and  in  remote  situations. 
It  is  utterly  unlike  their  vernacular  dialect,  both  in  its  vocabulary  and  con- 
struction, and  perhaps  not  less  unintelligible  than  Latin  generally  is  to 
the  vulgar  in  the  middle  ages.  A  reason  of  the  success  which  generally 
attends  a  Scotch  teacher  is  that  when  he  attempts  familiar  explanation  or 
extempore  teaching  of  any  kind,  he  speaks  as  broad  Scotch  as  is  necessary 
for  being  understood.  This  difficulty  in  the  language  affects  very  much 
the  time  acquired  for  schooling.  If  there  were  not  mis  difficulty  of  lan- 
guage to  overcome,  any  child  of  ordinary  intelligence  might  between  seven 
and  ten  years  of  age  acquire  a  fair  amount  of  education  for  one  of  the 
labouring  classes.  But  with  such  difficulty  it  is  much  longer.  Language 
is  readily  acquired  in  childhood  by  mere  usage.  But  it  is  otherwise  inmaturer 
years ;  and  if  literary  language  is  not  learned  in  early  youth,  it  will  pro- 
bably never  be  learned  at  all,  at  least  never  become  familiar;  in  which  .case  tlie 
mere  mechanical  art  of  reading  will  profit  little,  and  will  easily  fall  into  disuse. 
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The  cause  of  non-attendance  is  not  want  of  school,  not  poverty,  nor 
reh'gious  scruples,  hut  the  claims  of  lahour  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
discrepancy  het ween  tlie  numher  of  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school  and  of 
those  actually  in  attendance.  The  main  course  is  the  aversion  of  the  children, 
and  the  indifference  of  the  parents,  both  these  being  in  a  great  measnre  due 
to  the  character  of  the  schools,  for  education  in  this  district  is  generally  held 
in  contempt  And  this  is  especially  the  case  where  it  is  very  cheap.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  people  to  believe  that  that  which  costs  little  can 
possibly  be  as  good  as  the  more  expensive  article.  In  the  agricultural 
districts  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  parents 
that  grammar,  geography,  history,  &c.,  are  not  of  any  value  to  children  who 
will  have  to  work  with  their  hands  for  their  bread.  And  where  any  amount 
of  knowledge  is  required,  schooling  is  regarded  not  as  a  course  of  discipline 
but  only  as  a  means  of  earning  livelihood.  Religion  is  universally  deemed 
an  essential  part  of  education.  In  connection  with  almost  every  colliery 
there  are  men  whose  intelligence  and  good  conduct,  the  results  of  religious 
feeling,  have  raised  them  from  the  lowest  grades  to  situations  of  trust  The 
instances  are  extremly  rare  in  which  neglectors  or  despisers  of  religion 
attained  such  promotion.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  an  opinion 
which  was  generally  entertained,  that  education  in  order  to  be  general  and 
efficient  must  be  obligatory  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  that  a  certain  amount 
being  required  before  labour  is  begun,  at  10  or  12  years  of  age,  there  should 
be  legal  provision  for  continuing  it  afterwards,  by  sparing  for  this  purpose  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  child's  time.  No  colliery  work  should  be  allowed 
under  10  years ;  and  with  the  system  of  pass  examination,  there  should  be 
engrafted  one  of  tickets  and  certificates,  oy  which  to  mark  those  boys  and 
gins  who  have  steadily  attended  school  and  public  worship,  behaved  well, 
and  made  satisfactory  progress  for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

Mr.  John  Jenkdis  reported  on  the  state  of  education  in  Welsh  specimen 
districts  in  the  poor  law  unions  of  Corwen,  Dorgelly,  Bala,  Ffestincog, 
Neath,  and  Merthyr  Tydfil  in  North  and  South  Wales.  Mr.  Jenkins  com- 
menced by  describing  the  past  social  condition  of  Wales,  when  it  was 
essentially  agriculturist,  and  the  efiPects  of  two  great  elements  of  social 
improvement  and  life,  the  religious  movement  and  the.  development  of  the 
mineral  resources,  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  As  to  its  natural 
capacity,  the  Welsh  mind  has  been  rightly  described  as  exhibiting^  ff^^^ 
intellectual  activity  in  combination  wi£  reasoning  and  imaginative  powers 
of  a  high  order.  But  for  a  long  time  the  people  have  been  placed  in  circum- 
stances and  subject  to  influences  unfavourable  to  the  direction  of  these 
powers  to  practical  results  and  useful  ends.  At  to  its  moral  condition  the 
people  in  tne  northern  portion  may  be  described  as  a  sober,  firugal  and  well 
regulated  people,  equally  observant  of  personal  morality  and  of  those  more 
general  duties  on  wnich  the  peace  and  well-being  of  a  conmiunity  so  much 
depend.  They  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious  spirit.  In  tne  manu- 
facturing districts  in  South  Wales  this  description  does  not  apply  without 
considerable  modification.  With  these  features  in  the  character  of  the 
people,  it  does  seem  anomalous  to  find  an  extensive  prevalence  of  iUegitimacy. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  legitimately  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  general 
dissoluteness  in  the  community,  but  as  one  of  those  exceptional  features 
which  are  sometimes  found  to  exist  in  a  people's  character  arising  from 
causes  proper  to  a  past  condition,  but  whicn  have  been  maintained  up  to 
the  present  time,  despite  the  better  influences  which  have  subsequently  been 
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conducive  to  social  improTement  Our  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
education  extension  among  the  Welsh  people  is  the  fact  that  the  ^eat  bulk 
of  the  population  are  ignorant  of  the  English  language,  and  spe&  another, 
language,  the  Welsh.  No  data  have  hitherto  been  afforded  for  determining 
the  proportion  of  the  population  of  Wales  using  and  acquainted  with  Welsh 
only  to  that  by  which  the  English  language  has  been  adopted  as  the 
vernacular.  In  the  North  Wales  or  agricultural  portion  of  the  estimated 
population  in  1858  of  52,067,  there  were  probably  46,000  to  47,o60  who 
spoke  Welsh  only,  while  of  the  remaining  5,000  probably  two-thirds 
thoroughly  conversant  with  English  use  Welsh  as  their  vernacular  language. 
In  the  South  Wales  Merthyr  Union  in  a  population  in  .1858,  of  99,758,  the 
proportion  speaking  Welsh  was  74,000  to  77,00* >.  Mr.  Jenkins'  opinion 
was  that  in  time  the  Welsh  language  is  destined  to  die  out 

The  average  proportion  per  cent  of  scholars  for  the  North  Wales  Union  was 
9*2,  and  for  me  South  Wales  Union  9*5.  In  the  latter  the  education  provision 
was  deficient  not  so  much  in  amount  as  in  the  quality  of  its*distribution.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  average  daily  attendance  was  on  an  average  74*5 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school  books.  The  statistics  show 
also  that  children  are  very  early  withdrawn  from  school,  so  much  so  that  it 
almost  renders  abortive  every  effort  for  imparting  the  benefit  of  education  to 
the  labouring  classes.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  employment  for 
children  is  abundant  In  consequence  of  the  early  withdrawal  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  pupil-teachers  and  monitors.  Strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  for  counteracting  early  withdrawal,  such  as  prize  schemes  and 
other  methods,  but  the  best  means  is  to  make  more  ana  more  visible  the 
benefit  of  education  to  the  moral  and  social  advancement  Evening  schools 
are  very  few  in  Wales,  but  Sunday  schools  form  an  important  element  in 
education  in  Wales.  The  highest  proportion  percent  of  Sunday  scholars  to 
population  in  England,  exclusive  of  Wales,  is  19*8  The  common  centesimal 
proportion  for  the  North  Wales  Unions  is  about  43*2,  and  for  the  South 
Wales  Unions  20*6,  being,  in  the  former  an  excess  of  23*4  and  in  the  latter 
of  *8  over  the  highest  percentage  of  an  English  county.  The  Sunday 
school,  with  its  religious  instruction,  may  be  found  in  recesses  where  no  day 
school,  nor  even  the  house  worship,  has  a  place;  in  fact,  it  has  scarcely  left  a 
few  houses  iu  the  most  alpine  regions  of  North  Wales  without  its  branches, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  brought  within  its  influence  the  whole  population. 

No  fact  can  more  forcibly  depict  the  character  or  attest  the  extent  of  the 
influence  which  the  Sunday  school  in  Wales  has  obtained  over  the  mind  of 
its  population  than  lliese  figures.  They  show  that  out  of  a  body  of  55,099 
persons  who  are  found  on  the  books  of  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  *^  Specimen 
District,"  the  proportion  of  76*8  per  cent  (nearly),  or  above  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number,  are  brought  together  Sunday  after  Sunday  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  instruction.  And  this,  too,  is  effected  without  punish- 
ments to  deter  or  compel,  solely  by  the  class  of  influences  which  are  called 
'^  moral,"  by  a  power  the  fundamental  notion  of  which  is  duly,  and  the 
machinery  employed  in  the  development  of  which  is  opinion  alone*  Our 
estimate  of  the  character  of  this  influence  is  raised  still  higher  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  great  mass  of  those  who  thus  congregate  at  the  place  of 
learning,  often  from  a  considerable  distance,  have  spent  the  six  days  of  the 
week  in  unremitting  toil.  It  is  the  small  farmer,  the  farm  labourer,  the 
collier,  or  miner,  who  has  spent  his  six  working  days  in  the  depths  of  the 
earthy  and  the  smelter  whose  labours  are  so  exhaustive,  and  such  as  these, 
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most  of  them  down  to  the  age  of  ten  years  engaged  in  labour,  that  are  in- 
duced to  devote  a  large  and  the  best  portion  of  their  only  day  of  rest  to  the 
acquisition  of  religious  knowledge.  An  institution  which  by  such  means 
can  accomplish  such  great  ends,  which  can,  in  a  whole  population,  in 
opposition  to  all  counteracting  tendencies,  develop  such  active  energies  for 
good,  shows  that  it  has  attained  a  moral  power  which  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  adaptation  of  its  machinery  to  accomplish  its  ends.  But  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Welsh  Sunday  school  is  the  fact  that  nearly  39 
per  cent,  of  the  scholars  are  above  15  years  of  age.  It  indicates  the  wider 
scope  which  the  Sunday  school  in  Wales  proposes  to  itself  as  an  institution, 
not  simply  to  impart  to  the  young  elementary  and  religious  instruction, 
but  to  follow  up  the  work  thus  begun,  by  carrying  forward  the  work  of  in- 
culcating religious  knowledge  up  to  the  period  of  manhood,  and  on  men  of 
mature  age.  It  thus  takes  under  its  care  not  only  the  inculcation  of  know- 
ledge, but  through  this  the  formation  of  habits  of  thought,  of  moral  feeling, 
ana  dius  seeks  to  guide  moral  action.  It  in  fact  regards  as  its  sphere  not 
merely  the  instruction  of  the  child,  but  the  religious  training  of  the  whole 
man ;  nor  is  this  view  of  its  object  an  extension  of  its  first  conception,  an 
improvement  on  its  original  purpose,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  observations 
made  elsewhere  in  adverting  to  this  subject,  it  was  interwoven  with  the 
original  conception  of  the  institution  and  its  object  It  is  important  to  bear 
this  in  mind  in  considering,  as  in  the  course  of  these  remarks  we  shall  have 
occasion,  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  in  the  Sunday  school  in  Wales. 
The  early  labourers  who  at  different  periods  of  the  last  century  entered  on 
the  field  of  religious  instruction  in  the  Principality  with  that  deep  insight 
into  the  principles  of  human  nature  which  enabled  them  to  derive  wisdom 
from  the  social  conditions  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  took  broader 
views  of,  and  gave  a  wider  scope  to,  the  action  of  the  Sunday  school 
institution  than  those  which  contemplated  the  instruction  of  children.  They 
knew  that  instruction  in  the  elements  of  religion  carried  up  to  14  or  15 

i rears  of  age,  and  then  dropped,  would  be  evanescent — ^that  it  would  be 
aying  the  foundation  and  neglecting  to  raise  the  superstructure;  they, 
from  the  first,  practically  embodied  in  their  Sunday  scnool  system  a  truth 
since  well  expressed  in  reference  to  the  Sunday  schools  of  England,  that 
*^  without  some  means  of  continuing  instruction  and  maintaining  influence 
when  the  scholar  enters  the  most  critical  period  of  life,  the  chances  are  that 
what  has  been  already  done  will  prove  to  have  been  doqe  in  vain" 
(Education  Census,  Report,  p.  75).  We  have,  in  fact,  in  the  passage  I 
have  cited,  a  recognition  of  the  distinctive  principle  of  the  Welsh  Sunday 
school — that  to  obtain  fruits  from  early  instruction — ^to  establish  the  in- 
fluence of  its  teaching  over  the  mind — that  teaching  must  be  carried  onward 
from  youth  to  manhood,  in  fact  through  life.  Ihe  Welsh  Sunday  school 
thus  realises  the  grand  conception  of  an  institution  which  seeks  not  simply 
to  impart  religious  knowledge,  but  through  this  as  a  means  to  generate 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  will  be  well-springs  of  action  mrough- 
out  life — and  to  its  originators  must  be  awarded  the  merit  of  having  antici- 
pated, in  reference  to  religious  teaching,  a  principle  which  is  now  recognised 
as  common  to  every  department  of  education,  that  juvenile  instruction,  to 
secure  its  fruits,  must  be  carried  forward  to  adult  age.  The  Sunday  school 
in  Wales  is,  in  fact,  a  great  lay  agency,  which  seeks  its  aid  by  a  special 
machinery — that  end  being  not  religious  instruction,  but  through  instruction 
.religious  education. 
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In   one  respect,  indeed,  the  returns,  in  giving  simply  the  number  of 
scholars  above  15  years  of  age,  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  composition 
of  a  Welsh  Sunday  school.     To  bring  into  full  relief  its  character  as  an 
institution  for  ulterior  instruction  one  or  more  further  subdivisions  would 
be  necessary,  as  the  "number  above  15  years"  comprises  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  scholars  of  varying  ages,  from  15  to  50,  and  even  to  60  and  70 
years  of  age.     On  entering  a  Sunday  school  (Welsh)  in  Wales,  any  asso- 
ciations we  may  have  formed  in  connection  with  such  an  institution  as  the 
place  where  the  young  only  are  taught  are  entirely  dissipated,  for  we  see 
around  us  classes  of  men  and  women,  not  merely  of  adult,  but  of  middle  and 
advanced  age ;  fathers  and  sons,  mothers  and  daughters,  meet  on  this  spot, 
equally  to  learn,  to  receive  common  instruction,  varied  in  degree  and 
character  according  to  age  and  previous  opportunities  of  acquiring  religious 
knowledge.     The  original  conception  of  which  this  feature  in  the  Welsh 
Sunday  school   is  a  consequence — that  the   Sunday  school,  like   public 
worship,  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  institutions  of  religion,  has  its  fullest  de- 
velopment in  North  Wales,  where  not  only  all  ages,  but  a  variety  of  social 
grades,  may  be  found   in  the  classes  of  a  Sunday  school.     With  some 
modification,  such  is  also  the  case  in  the  rural  districts  in  South  Wales ; 
but  in  the  towns  there  is  an  evident  falling  off  in  the  number  of  persons  of 
more  advanced  ages,  as  well  as  of  variety  of  grades.   In  fact,  it  would  seem 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  English  element  has  infused  itself  into  the  schools 
or  population,  there  is  a  relaxation  of  the  practice  of  adult  attendance  in  the 
Sunday  schools.     In  the  Sunday  schools  in  Wales  in  which  English  is  the 
language  of  instruction  there  are  few,  if  any,  adults ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  scholars  are,  unless  under  special  circumstances,  under  15  years  of  age. 
In  many  of  the  Sunday  schools  connected  with  the  Church,  the  teaching  in 
the  schools  is  in  the  English  language ;  where  such  is  the  case,  the  school 
consists  ,  almost  solely  of  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age.     In  fact, 
adult  instruction  as  an  essential  element  in  the  organisation  of  the  Sunday 
school  appears  to  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Welsh  speaking  portion  of 
the  population ;  with  the  adoption  of  English  customs  and  habits  of  thought, 
the  practice  becomes  more  relaxed,  and  in  the  English  Sunday  school  (in 
Wales)  it  altogether  "  dies  out."     The  English  conception  of  the  Sunday 
school,  that  its  province  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  religion  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  fallen  into  and  becomes 
the  model  on  which  the  practice  is  based. 

Mr.  Patbioe  Citmin  reported  on  the  state  of  popular  education  in  the 
maritime  districts  of  Bristol  and  Plymouth.  The  population  within  the 
scope  of  this  inquiry  may  be  divided  as  follows : — 1.  The  labouring  people 
who  earn  weekly  wages,  and  their  children.  2.  The  children  of  paupers 
living  in  the  workhouse.  >3.  The  children  of  vicious  parents,  their  dhief 
vice  being  that  of  drunkenness.  4.  The  children  of  out- door  paupers 
receiving  parish  relief,  but  living  out  of  the  workhouse.  5.  Criminal 
children,  or  those  who  have  been  convicted  before  some  competent  tribunal 
Mr.  Cumin  first  showed  the  age  at  which  children  are  comnionfy  sent  to  school, 
being  £rom  2^  to  9^  or  10  at  the  verv  least,  and  then  considered  the  various 
appliances  adapted  for  the  same.  As  to  the  first  class  of  population,  the 
ordinary  mode  of  education  is  by  week  day  schools,  public  and  private.  The 
education  of  the  second  class  is  carried  on  in  a  school  and  by  a  school- 
master within  the  workhouse.  As  to  workhouse  schools,  after  premising 
that  in  the  Plymouth  workhouse,  out  of  140  children  27  were  orphans,  and 
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64  deserted;  in  Bedminster  out  of  89, 18  were  orphans  and 45  deserted; 
in  Stoke  there  were  16  deserted  and  103  orphans,  Mr.  Cumin  said — 

'*  I  know  nothing  more  pathetic  than  a  workhouse  schooL  No  human 
creatures  ought  to  excite  a  more  lively  sympathy.  Without  home,  without 
parents,  often  without  a  single  friend,  they  are  alone  in  the  world  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth.  Whilst  one  of  the  pauper  nurses  at  Bedminster 
was  sorting  the  infants  in  order  to  distinguish  the  orphans  and  the  deserted 
from  the  rest,  I  asked  the  name  of  one  that  was  rolling  about  the  floor. 

*  Fanny  Step,'  was  the  reply.  Why  *  Fanny  Step  ? '  I  rejoined.  *  Because, 
sir,  she  was  found  on  a  door-step.  Such  is  the  history  of  many  a  work- 
house girl.  Doomed  by  necessity  never  to  know  the  meaning  of  that 
&miliar  word  home — cut  off  from  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  affections — 
many  of  them  diseased  in  body  and  feeble  in  mind — these  poor  children 
exhibit  little  of  the  vigour  and  joyousness  of  youth.  Listless  and  subservient 
in  manner,  they  seem  to  be'  broken  down  by  misfortune  before  they  have 
entered  upon  life.  It  is  difficult  ;bo  convey  a  definite  idea  of  a  child  brought 
up  from  its  infancy  in  the  workhouse.  The  following  anecdote  may  help 
to  realize  it : — I  was  examining  the  Bedminster  workhouse  boys  in  reading, 
and  we  came  to  the  expression, — 'They  broke  up  their  households'  I 
inquired  its  meaning.     The  boy  stared,  and  the  chaplain  whispered  to  me, 

*  You  need  not  ask  him  that,  for  he  never  had  a  home.'  Another  boy  who 
had  not  been  bom  in  the  house  at  once  explained  the  phrase.  Struck  with 
this,  I  determined  to  put  the  question  in  another  workhouse.  I  was  in  the 
girls'  school-room  at  Stoke,  and  I  desired  the  mistress  to  select  a  girl  who 
had  been  bom  in  the  workhouse,  and  another  who  had  just  come*  in.  I  put 
the  same  question  to  the  girl  who  had  never  been  out  of  the  workhouse, 

*  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that "  A  man  broke  up  his  household  ?  " ' 
upon  which  she  answered  tnat  the  house  had  been  broken  into  by  robbers. 
She  was  familiar  with  the  idea  of  crime.  The  other  girl,  who  nad  lately 
come  in,  at  once  answei-ed,  ^  He  sold  his  furniture  and  left  the  house.' 

'^  These  workhouse  children — living  under  the  same  roof  with  the  adult 
paupers — seeing  none  but  them,  with  all  their  demoralized  habits — 
familiarised  day  by  day  with  a  race  of  men  and  women  who  live  upon 
charity  without  exertion — ^ignorant  fit)m  their  very  birth  of  the  notion  of 
independence — these  workhouse  children,  I  say,  are  at  a  terrible  disadvan- 
tage. According  to  the  evidence  of  all  the  masters  of  workhouses  and  the 
chaplains,  where  there  are  any — for  at  Plymouth,  and  I  believe  in  Stoke, 
there  is  a  sort  of  roster  of  chaplains,  comprising  every  denomination,— com- 
munication between  the  pauper  adults  and  the  pauper  children,  and  the 
familiarity  with  pauper  habits,  are  most  serious  evils.  It  seems  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  spirit  of  lying,  low  cunning,  laziness,  insubordination, 
and  profligacy  which  characterize  the  pauper  class  in  workhouses;  and 
tliis  spirit  naturally  infects  the  mass  of  poor  diildren  who  are  bom  and 
bred  up  in  so  pestilential  an  atmosphere.  The  master  of  one  of  tlie  unions, 
where  old  and  young  work  together  in  the  garden,  told  me  that  he  could 
observe  a  marked  deterioration  in  them  after  they  come  away  from  such 
out-door  work.  Moreover,  I  had  a  list  furnished  to  me  by  the  master  and 
the  mistress  of  a  workhouse  of  boys  and  girls  who  had  lefr  the  union.  This 
return,  as  far  as  possible,  showed  what  had  become  of  each  individual  child. 
Of  74  girls,  I  found  that  no  fewer  than  37  had  returned  to  the  workhouse ; 
and  oi  56  boys,  10  or  12  had  returned,  many  of  them  several  times.  The 
returning  to  the  workhouse  is  a  most  serious  evil^  for  it  shows  either  that 
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the  boy  or  girl  is  ill-behaved,  or  that  the  place  to  which  they  have  been  sent 
has  been  badly  selected.  I  visited  several  of  the  boys  at  the  shops  and 
houses  of  those  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed,  and  although  a  good 
account  was  given  of  some,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the 

Fiardians  find  it  necessary  to  give  a  premium  to  get  rid  of  their  children. 
may  add  that  those  to  whom  the  children  were  bound  were  just  the  sort 
of  people  to  whom  a  few  pounds  would  be  an  object.  Lastly,  I  find,  upon 
looking  over  the  list  furnished,  that  out  of  the  74  girls,  only  13  are  known 
to  be  doing  well,  and  of  the  «56  boys,  only  18.  It  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  that  this  confirms  the  general  evidence,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
the  condition  of  the  girls  is  worse  than  that  of  the  boys. 

**  One  of  the  most  fatal  eflFects  produced  by  ther  pauper  children  being 
brought  up  in  a  close  contact  with  adult  paupers  is  this,  that  the  child  loses 
all  desire  to  earn  its  own  living,  and  is  content  to  spend  its  days  in  a  work- 
house. This  is  especially  the  case  where  industrial  training  forms  no  part 
of  the  education.  3oys  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  nandle  a  spade, 
and  girls  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  scrub  the  floors,  naturally 
rebel  when  they  are  put  to  such  work.  They  sigh  for  the  workhouse,  in 
which  they  can  spend  their  lives  in  eating,  sleeping,  reading,  and  play.     In 

one  year  in workhouse,  I  was  told,  that  an  average  of  one  child  every 

fortnight  left  service  to  return  to  the  workhouse.  Some  of  those  ti:adesmen 
who  had  taken  union  boys  as  apprentices  told  me  that  it  took  several  years 
before  they  acquired  the  desire  for  independence — the  wish'  to  earn  their 
own  bread ;  and  that4n  some  cases  the  union  apprentice  would  threaten  to 
return  to  the  workhouse  the  moment  his  master  found  fault  with  him  or 
proposed  to  punish  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  this 
fisitaJ  apathy  does  not  exist  everywhere,  for  in  two  workhouses  the  boys  and 
girls  seemed  to  feel  keenly  their  position,  and  were  most  anxious  when  they 
entered  service  that  it  should  not  be  known  whence  they  came.  Some  of 
the  guardians  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  this  feeling,  but  the  chaplain 
and  the  master  of  the  workhouse  knew  the  paupers  better.  The  chaplain 
told  me  this  story :  The  bishop  lately  gave  every  child  on  leaving  the 
workhouse  a  Bible  and  prayer-book.  So  long  as  the  inscription  showed 
that  this  was  a  gift  on  leaving  the  union,  the  children  did  not  care  to  have 
the  books^  bnt  smce  this  inscription  has  been  omitted  the  children  ask  for 
them.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state  that  in  one  union,  and  one  only,  I 
traced  a  direct  connection  between  the  workhouse  and  ihe  criminal  child. 
In  that  town,  however,  the  police  furnished  me  with  the  history  of  several 

i'uvenile  criminals  who  had  been  brought  up  from  their  birth  in  the  work- 
lonse,  and  had  been  apprenticed  to  persons  in  the  town  by  the  guardians." 
The  third  and  fourth  classes  of  children  are  the  offspring  of  vicious 
parents  and  the  children  of  out-door  paupers.  With  respect  to  the  former, 
it  should  be  observed  that  they  are  generally  without  education,  not  however 
because  their  parents  are  unable  to  pay  the  school-pence,  but  because  they 
prefer  to  spend  their  money  in  the  gin-shop.  These  unhappy  children, 
abandoned  from  their  earliest  infancy  by  those  who  ought  to  protect  and 
instruct  them,  either  die  of  starvation  or  pick  up  a  precarious  subsistence 
by  thieving  and  petty  depredations.  Besides  this  class,  there  are,  no  doubt, 
a  certain  number  of  children  naturally  vicious,  and  of  children  whose 
parents  from  weakness  of  character  cannot  exercise  a  proper  control  over 
their  families.  These  last,  however,  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  juvenile 
population,  form  an  insignificant  portion. 
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With  respect  to  the  fourth  class  of  the  population  of  out-door  pauper 
children,  comparatively  little  is  known  about  tnem.  Those  who  had  con- 
sidered the  question  of  popular  education  most  profoundly  seem  to  think 
that  the  condition  of  these  children,  whilst  it  is  the  most  neglected,  is  at  the 
same  time  most  capable  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Patrick  Cumin  also  gave  tables  showing  the  progress  of  education  in 
the  district  between  1851  and  1858.  In  Bristol  there  were,  in  1851, 1  scholar 
in  6'8  of  the  population,  in  1858, 1  in  5*6 ;  in  Bedminster  in  1851, 1  in  9*2,  in 
1858,  1  in  6*6  ;  in  Plymouth  in  1851,  1  in  10*8,  in  1858,  1  in  7*6  ;  in  East 
Stonehouse  in  1851,  1  in  9*3,  in  1858, 1  in  8*6 ;  in  Stoke  Damerel  in  1851, 
1  in  7*4,  in  1858, 1  in  5'8.  The  reasons  why  more  children  are  not  at  school 
are,  1st.  The  early  age  at  which  the  labour  of  children  becomes  profitable ; 
2nd.  The  actual  want  of  schools ;  3rd.  The  existence  of  bad  ones ;  and  4th. 
the  apathy  of  some  parents.  To  counteract  these  causes  of  neglect,  to 
induce  those  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  to  send  them  for 
a  longer  time  and  more  regularly,  is  the  chief  problem  amongst  those 
interested  in  education,  and  to  accomplish  this,  various  plans  have  been 
propounded,  such  as  prize  schemes,  industrial  training,  open  competition  for 
minor  Government  appointments,  and  a  kind  of  indirect  compulsion  for 
education.  The  payment  of  school  fees  has  the  effect  of  promoting  edaca> 
tion.  The  working  classes  prefer  to  pay  something  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  The  better  sort  object  to  send  their  children  to  what  thej 
call  charity  schools.  The  attendance  at  schools  in  which  fees  are  paid  is 
better  than  those  in  which  fees  are  not  paid.  The  kind  of  education 
demanded  by  the  people  is  that  provided  in  the  ordinary  British  and 
National  Schools.  The  religious  element  is  considered  essential,  which 
consists  in  reading  the  BiUe.  The  mass  of  the  poor  have  no  notion 
as  to  any  distinction  beyond  that  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. 

The  operation  of  the  Privy  Council  grants  was  reported  to  be  good. 
Amongst  the  great  majority  of  the  people  there  is  no  kind  of  objection  to 
receive  Government  aid,  and  to  allow  (government  inspection.  But  objec- 
tions are  raised  as  to  the  administration  of  Government  grant  The  aid  of 
the  Government  is  granted  in  proportion  to  the  local  exertion  made,  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  assistance  of  laymen  or 
clergymen  zealous  in  the  cause  of  education.  If  no  such  person  exist  in  the 
district,  the  education  of  the  people  is  neglected.  In  illustration  of  the  benefit 
of  education,  the  commissioner  said, — "  An  Irishman,  whom  I  met  driving  a 
cart,  summed  up  the  case  in  favour  of  education  thus : — ^*Do  you  think  reading 
and  writing  is  of  any  use  to  people  like  yourself? '  I  inquired.  *  To  be  sure 
I  do,  sir,'  uie  man  answered  with  a  strong  brogue ;  '  and  do  you  think  that 
if  I  could  read  and  write  I  would  be  shoved  into  every  dirty  job  as  I  am 
now  ?  No,  -sir !  instead  of  driving  this  horse  I'd  be  riding  him.'  The 
value  of  education  to  boys  is  clear ;  but  for  girls  it  might  seem  to  be 
different  However,  in  the  opinion  of  the  working  classes,  it  is  not  so. 
Various  reasons  were  given  to  me  for  educating  girls.  One  man,  when  I 
asked  him  about  it,  said,  *  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  you  would  like  to 
have  your  love-letters  read  or  written  by  strangers.'  Another  common 
labourer  at  Mr.  Fanzell's,  at  20a.  a  week,  said,  '  I  have  always  heard  and 
read  that  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  woman  makes  the  best  mother,  and  as 
my  daughters  may  marry,  I  have  them  educated.'  The  same  man  said  that 
it  was  a  great  thing  to  have  an  intelligent  woman  to  converse  with  at  home. 
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and  declared  that  where  the  wife  was  the  reverse  the  husband  might  be 

driven  to  the  pothouse.     Another  man  said   that  he  thought  the  better 

educated  a  girl  was,  the  more  likely  she  was  to  be  married ;  and  certainly, 

there  is  no  doubt  that  schoolmistresses  and  pupil-teachers  are  much  sought 

after  as  wives.    At  all  events,  experience  shows  that  with  girls  as  with  boys 

it  is  impossible  to  rise  to  any  important  position  without  being  able  to  read 

and  wnte.     Without  that  knowledge  a  scullery-maid  cannot  become  a  cook 

or  a  housekeeper,  a  man-servant  cannot  become  a  butler  or  a  house  steward, 

a  shop-boy  cannot  become  a  manager,  a  navvie  cannot  become  a  contractor, 

a  common  soldier  cannot  become  a  corporal,  a  common  seaman  cannot 

become  -a  mate,  a  common,  labourer  cannot  become  a  railway  official  or  a 

policeman,  a  child  cannot  become  an  errand  boy,  a  farm  labourer  cannot 

become  a  bailiff.     I  could  furnish  actual  illustrations  of  cases  of  promotion, 

which  would  have  been  impossible  unless  the  man  or  woman  had  been 

educated ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  those  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks 

take  the  utmost  pains  to  educate  their  children,  and  the  deepest  interest  in 

popular  education      In  short,  in  these  days  of  penny  postage  and  penny 

newspapers,  those  whd  cannot  read  or  writp  must  remain  during  their  lives 

shut  out  from  the  world.     The  working  people  see  this  clearly,  and  those 

who  care  for  their  children  educate  them  in  order  that  they  may  escape 

from  so  monotonous  a  fate.     To  this  I  must  add,  that  for  the  old  there  is  no 

greater  privilege  than  the  ability  to  read,  and  many  a  poor  man  has  his 

children  taught  to  read  in  order  to  enjoy  the  luxury'  of  hearing  them  read 

to  him.     Of  course  the  value  attached  to  education  by  the  working  classes 

is  considerably  modified  according  to  circumstances.     Thus  if  the  head  of 

an  establishment  is  known  to  be  an  advocate  for  education  and  ready  to 

promote  those  who  show  superior  intelligence — if  a  gentleman's  bailiff  is  a 

person  who  likes  instructed  labourers — if  the  officer  in  command  of  a  ship 

shows  an  interest  in  the  school  on  board — if  the  colonel  of  a  regiment 

denies  a  man  promotion  until  he  has  learnt  to  read  and  write  properly — if 

any  public  establishments  exist  where  the  situations  are  coveted,  but  cannot 

be  obtained  unless  the  candidate  is  well  educated — if  the  tone  of  feeling 

amongst  the  upper  classes  of  the  neighbourhood  is  favourable  to  education, 

its  progress  will  be  proportionately  rapid.     In  saying  this,  however,  it  must 

be  clearly  understood  that  these  things  will  be  useless  unless  there  are 

really  good  schools  so  that  the  parents  may  be  satisfied  of  the  improvement 

of  their  children  in  book  learning,  as  it  is  called." 

Mr.  John  Middleton  Habe  reported  on  the  state  of  popular  education 
in  the  maritime  districts  of  Hull,  Yarmouth,  and  Ipswicn.  The  statistics 
of  education  for  the  period  between  1851  and  1858-9  are  as  follows : — 
In  Hull  the  number  of  scholars  increased  in  the  period,  1 7  "901  per  cent, 
and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  15*682  per  cent.  In  Sealcoates 
the  increase  of  scholars  was  19*905  per  cent,  the  increase  of  children, 
15*919  per  cent  Jn  Yarmouth  the  increase  of  scholars,  7*538  per  cent, 
the  increase  of  children,  '797  per  cent  In  Ipswich  the  increase  of  scholars, 
61*898  per  cent,  and  the  increase  of  children,  19*810  per  cent  But  in 
every  case  the  children  of  the  school  age  not  in  school  exceed  those  for 
whom  there  exists  no  school  accommodation.  Of  the  children  belonging  to 
the  schools,  the  average  attendance  per  cent,  was  in  Hull,  83,930,  in 
Sealcoates,  81*297,  in  Yarmouth,  86*099,  and  in  Ipswich,  82*642.  The 
proportion  of  public  to  private  schools  was  in  Hull  as  4  to  1 ;  in  Seal- 
coates, as  3  to  1 :  in  Yarmouth,  better  than  7  to  1 ;  in  Ipswich,  as  3  to  1 ; 
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in  the  whole  district,  4  to  1.  Evening  schools  and  Sunday  schools  exist 
also  to  a  great  extent.  The  average  attendance  at  school  for  both  sexes, 
was  in  Hull,  2  years,  5*161  months;  in  Seiilcoates,  3  years,  1*560  months; 
in  Yarmouth,  3  years,  4*523  months  ;  and  iti  Ipswich,  3  years,  0*890  months. 
The  average  age  of  both  sexes  when  leaving  school:  Hull,  10  years, 
6*610  months;  Sealcoates,  11  years,  4*603  months;  Yarmouth,  12  years, 
^  6/110  months;  and  Ipswich,  il  years,  5*676  months.  On  the  causes  of 
non-attendance  at  school  the  commissioner  made  extensive  inquiries,  and 
the  reasons  assigned  were  imwillingness  or  inability  of  parents,  wayward- 
ness of  the  children,  parental  intemperance,  wasteful  self-indulgence,  and 
poverty.  **  In  Yarmouth,  generally,  there  is  no  want  of  ability,  and  the 
lack  of  inclination  is  less  prevalent  than  in  Hull ;  but,  where  it  exists, 
a  total  neglect  is  the  ordinary  result  It  is  imputed  to  want  of  religion 
and  of  self-respect,  to  the  indifference  of  parents  to  the  social  and 
spiritual  improvement  of  themselves  or  their  children,  to  the  love  of  dress 
and  a  propensity  for  sight  seeing,  especially  to  intemperance,  *  or  rather,' 
as  one  witness  discriminates,  *  to  the  reckless  waste  of  means  in  drinking 
habits  which  fall  short  of  what  would  be  understood  by  the  term  intemper- 
ance.' *  The  publican,'  it  is  affirmed,  ^  is  the  most  formidable  rival  to  the 
schoolmaster.'  The  greatest  evil,  according  to  another,  is  the  absence  of 
parental  authority,  and  the  repudiation  of  parental  responsibility.  The 
public  schoolmasters  ascribe  absence  from  school  to  parental  indifference 
and  neglect,  which,  however,  as  one  of  them  suggests,  a  little  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  would  easily  overcome.  A  few  other  friends  to 
education  hint  at  compulsion ;  but,  in  my  district,  this  expedient  meets  with 
little  encouragement.  In  Ipswich,  though  there  is  much  abject  poverty,  it 
commonly  springs  from  bad  habits;  and  ^sinful  indiffei'ence '  is  asserted 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  i  parental  neglect  *  It  is  not  poverty,'  says  the 
Unitarian  minister,  ^  whatever  else  it  may  be ; '  and  he  suggests  as  one 
reason  for  the  neglect  of  parents,  that  they  dd'  not  perceive  the  bearings  of 
education  on  their  physical  comforts.  Many  form  a  false  estimate  of  com- 
fort The  desire  of  gratifying  depraved  tastes  at  the  children's  expense ; 
in  other  words,  *  intemperance  is  the  root  of  the  evil.'  The  presence  of 
mountebanks  in  the  town  for  a  day  or  two  occasioned,  I  was  assured,  the 
pawning  of  three  hundred  shirts  and  chemises  at  one  broker's,  and  of  a 
peck  and  a  half  of  watches  at  another's.  In  despair  of  distinguishing  with 
nice  precision  between  culpable  neglect  and  unavoidable  incapacity,  one 
witness  exclaims,  ^I  cannot  draw  the  line  between  inability  and  unwilling- 
ness; who  can?  Some  parents  are  determined  to  do  what  others  think 
they  cannot  possibly  accomplish.'  With  respect  to  the  fugitive  character 
of  school  attendance,  Mr.  Glyde  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  in  1856, 
in  three  of  the  national  schools,  including  the  best,,  the  boys  who  left  within 
the  year  were,  in  one  case,  nearly  half  the  average  attendance;  in  the 
second,  two-thirds ;  and  in  the  third,  an  absolutely  greater  number.  The 
public  schoolmasters  agree  in  regarding  parental  indifference,  sometimes 
total  neglect,  and  sometimes  omitting  to  provide  the  weekly  fee,  as  the  main 
cause  of  entire  absence  or  of  irregular  attendance." 

Mr.  JosiAH  Wilkinson  reported  on  the  state  of  popular  education  in  the 
metropolitan  district  in  the  unions  of  St  Pancras,  St  George-in-the-East, 
and  Chelsea.  St  Pancras  has  a  population  of  199,000  idbabitants,  and 
extends  over  2,716  acres,  with  a  rateable  annual  value  of  property  of 
800,640^     The  estimated  number  of  children  in  1858,  between  the  ages 
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of  3  and  15,  was  47^882;  and  of  those  between  3  and  12  was  41,613. 
St.  George-ip-the-East  contained  a  population  of  nearly  54,000,  and  com- 
prised an  extent  of  222  acres.  The  rateable  annual  value  of  property  was 
170,2922. ;  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  15  in  1858 
was  13,752;  and  of  children  between  3  and  12  was  11,281.  The  parish 
of  Chelsea  contained  a  population  of  72,000;  the  paHsh  extended  over 
7"!  acres;  the  rateable  annual  value  was  234,248/.;  and  the  number  of 
children  between  3  and  15  was  17^747;  and  between  3  and  12,  15,000. 
In  St  Pancras  there  were  467  day  schools,  with  24,575  pupils;  50 
^  evening  schools,  with  2,522  pupils ;  and  102  Sunday  schools  with 
15,482  pupils:  total  number  of  schools,  619.  In  St.  George-in-the- 
East  there  were  114  day  schools,  with  3,598  pupils;  88  private  schools, 
with  2,382  pupils;  11  evening  schools,  with  760  pupils;  and  17  Sunday 
schools,  with  3,051  pupils.  And  in  Chelsea  there  were  137  day  schools, 
with  6,215  pupils;  91  private,  schools,  with  8,439  pupils;  10  evening 
schools,  with  515  pupils;  and  37  Sunday  schools,  with  5,361  pupils.  The 
commissioners  lamented  the  short  and  irregular  attendance  of  children  at 
schooL  A  comparison  of  the  period  of  attendance  with  the  number  of 
scholars  shows  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  attended  less  than  one 
year  is  actually  greater  than  of  those  attending  any  other  portion  of  time. 
The  demand  for  education  is  unequal,  and  depends  much  upon  the  activity 
and  energy  of  the  leading  ministers  and  the  popularity  of  the  schools.  As 
for  the  cause  of  the  non-attendance  at  school,  want  of  will  much  exceeds  the 
want  of  power;  and  the  source  of  this  unwillingness  is  indifference  resulting 
from  ignorance,  and  not  any  objections  either  to  the  kind  of  education,  the 
capability  of  the  teacher,  or  religious  difference.  Other  causes  are,  the 
want  of  evidence  of  any  immediate  results  of  education;  the  want  of 
attractiveness  in  the-  schools ;  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  teaching  is  not 
calculated  to  interest ;  the  low  wages  and  the  need  of  help  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  the  early  employment  of  children;  the  all-prevailing  and 
dreadful  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  parents,  which  absorbs  the  means 
which  would  provide  for  the  education  of  these  children.  The  educa- 
tion most  valued  is  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  for 
children  who  have  to  earn  their  livelihood;  and  reading,  drawing,  and 
music  for  those  who  contribute  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of 
the  home  circle.  Grammar  and  history  are  but  very  little  cared  for. 
Prizes  and  certificates  for  long  attendance  are  but  very  slightly  in  operation 
in  the  district  *^  In  St  George-in-the  East  there  exists  an  institution  which 
offers  a  prize  of  no  ordinary  value  for  long  attendance  at  school.  It  is 
termed  Raine's  Foundation,  and  consists  of  an  asylum  where  40  girls  are 
lodged,  clothed,  boarded,  and  instructed  free,  with  this  singular  privilege 
attached: — Each  girl  who  remains  till  16,  and  then  passes  six  years  in 
emplo}rment  or  service,  and  at  22  brings  back  a  certificate  of  good  character, 
is  entitled  to  draw  lots  for  a  marriage  portion  of  lOOt  Two  of  these  portions 
are  allotted  every  year,  and  the  award  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  festival  to 
the  school,  and  conducted  with  much  solemnity.  In  connection  with  the 
asylum  there  are  two  schools,  one  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls,  limited  to 
50  each,  at  which  the  education  and  clothing  are  free,  and  upon  these  are 
engrafted  national  schools  of  the  ordinary  character,  the  children  paying 
2d.  and  Id  a  week.  From  the  national  school  the  children  are  promoted 
by  merit  to  the  select  'fifties,'  and  from  the  50  select  girls  are  chosen, 
li&ewise  by  merit,  the  40  inmates  of  the  asylum.     So  far  as  girls  are 
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concerned,  a  more  powerful  stimulus  to  long  and  punctual  attendance  can 
hardly  be  devised,  and  both  the  rector  and  several  of  the  trustees  stated 
that  the  effect  upon  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was  extremely  beneficial 
The  girls  of  the  asylum  are  known  by  the  familiar  name  of  the  *  Hundred 
Pounders,'  and  are  naturally  in  great  request  among  the  young  men.  It 
is  a  condition  of  the  permission  to  draw  for  the  marriage  portion,  that  the 
candidate  for  the  young  woman's  hand  should  be  approved  by  the  trustees, 
and  this  operates  as  an  inducement  to  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  young 
men.  A  girl  who  is  unsuccessful  on  one  occasion  is  permitted  to  try  her 
fortune  over  again  so  long  as  the  conditions  required  by  the  trustees  are  in 
force,  and  this  again  operates  still  further  as  ail  inducement  to  steadiness 
and  perseverance  in  good  conduct.  At  the  boys'  school  there  is  an  appren- 
tice fee  of  SL  for  boys  who  stay  till  after  fourteen,  and  then  leave  with  a 
certificate  of  ^ood  conduct,  but  this  is  found  practicailly  inoperative  in 
prolonging  their  stay.  At  the  visit  of  the  commissioners  there  was  not  a 
single  boy  of  the  age  of  fourteen  at  the  schooL  Even  at  the  asylum, 
although  the  universal  testimony  of  the  neighbourhood  was  in  favour  of  the 
institution,  and  of  its  powerful  effect  in  promoting  the  stay  of  the  children, 
the  individual  experience  of  the  commissioner  was  rather  of  an  opposite 
character.  During  his  investigation  four  of  the  favoured  prospective 
'hundred  pounders'  ran  away;  and  he  was  informed  that  the  previous 
year  no  fewer  than  eight  girls  had  demanded  to  be  sent  home.  Some 
questions  of  diet  and  the  irksomeness  of  confinement  were  stated  to  me  to 
be  the  reasons  of  dissatisfaction." 

The  commissioner  concluded  his  report  with  observing,  **  First,  that 
education  has  made  and  is  making  rapid  progress.  From  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  and  neglected  corner  of  St  George-in-the-East  to  the  richest  and 
most  cultivated  quarter  of  St  Pancras  or  Chelsea,  a  decided  increase  in  the 
desire  for  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  its  quality,  are  asserted 
by  those  whose  lengthened  experience  enables  them  to  contrast  the  past 
with  the  present  I  myself  can  testify  to  the  almost  universal  admission  of 
its  necessity,  and  the  equally  prevalent  feeling  that  religion  should  be  an 
ingredient  in  it  Secondly,  that  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  education 
among  the  working  classes  is  drunkenness,  and  that  mere  knowledge  has 
less  effect  in  repressing  this  than  is  supposed.  District  visitors,  and  others 
sufficiently  intimate  with  the  poor  to  see  their  characters  and  habits,  have 
confirmed  my  observation,  that  with  them,  as  with  the  upper  classes,  the 
most  furious  passions  and  the  lowest  sensuality  are  not  unfrequently  com- 
bined with  great  power  of  intellect  and  love  of  reading ;  but  a  comrortable 
home,  wliich  is  much  promoted  by  the  industrial  training  of  children,  is  most 
effectual  in  alluring  the  working  man,  and  preserving  nim  from  the  temp- 
tation of  the  alehouse.  Schemes  of  education,  therefore,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  break  up  the  home  circle,  and  to  interfere  with  family  affection, 
cherished  by  protection  afforded,  knowledge  imparted,  and  services  rendered, 
are  objectionable ;  but,  with  the  attempt  to  extend  education,  there  should 
be  combined  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  At  present, 
too  often,  they  live  like  beasts,  yet  without  their  ignorance  of  evil,  and  the 
results  are  brutality  and  vice,  which  entirely  neutralize  educational  efforts. 
Thirdly,  that  the  present  system  has  failed  chiefly  in  what  could  never  have 
been  fairly  expected  from  it,< — to  fix  moral  habits  before  the  age  of  twelve 
by  teacliing  five  hours  a  day  for  less  than  200  days  in  a  year,  in  opposition, 
generally,  to  all  surrounding  influences;  that  as  it  is  impossible  to  make 
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fatare  advantage  to  the  cbild  appear  more  valuable  to  selfish  or  necessitous 
parents  than  his  immediate  earnings,  however  small,  care  should  be  devoted  ' 
rather  to  the  improvement  of  the  in&nt  school,  and  to  the  attendance  of  children 
at  the  earliest  possible  age,  than  to  the  prolongation  of  their  stay  at  the  ordinary 
day  school ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  completion  of 
education  by  the  extension  and  improvement  of  half-time  and  night  schools. 
Fourthly,  that  the  Government  system  does  not  press  hard  upon  religious 
differences.  Almost  all  the  life  and  spirit  of  educators  are  the  results  of 
religious  conviction ;  and  as  conscientious  and  warm-hearted  men  will  never 
be  persuaded  to  give  up  their  differences,  it  is  better  to  afford  them  every 
facility  for  working  in  their  several  ways,  within  a  reasonable  limit,  than  to 
oppress  education  by  too  much  uniformity,  or  too  rigid  rules,  which  would 
result  in  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  indifferent,  and  would  occasion  many 
of  the  poor  to  send  their  children  to  uninspected  and  inferior  schools. 
Fifthly,  that  the  principle  of  the  present  Government  system  to  interfere  by 
promoting  and  assisting  local  exertions  should  be  pi'eserved,  but  that  the 
national  grant  should  be  largely  increased.  If,  in  the  case  of  workhouse 
schools,  ratepayers  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  soundest  economy 
consists  in  educating  universally  and  highly,  and  that  by  this  means  the 

Grpetuity  of  pauperism  in  families  is  decreased,  may  not  the  same  principle 
applied  to  the  nation  ?  May  not  the  national  educational  expenditure  be 
largely  increased,  in  confidence  that  an  equivalent  will  be  realized  in  the 
saving  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  punishing  criminals,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  profitable  industry  to  the  country?  Sixthly,  that  to  carry  out  still 
further  the  principles  of  indulgence  to  religious  differences,  it  should  be 
made  a  condition  of  aid  that  all  schools  admit  children  without  distinction 
of  sect,  consenting  upon  the  requisition  of  parents  that  the  learning  of  any 
religious  formulary  or  catechism,  or  attendance  at  any  public  place  of 
worship,  be  not  required." 

Dr.  W.  B.  HoDOSON  reported  on  the  state  of  popular  education  in  the 
metropolitan  district  in  the  unions  of  St  George,  Southwark,  Newington, 
Wancfsworth,  St  Olave,  Southwark,  and  St  Saviour's,  Southwark.  In 
this  district  were  196  public  schools,  with  25,879  pupils;  and  543  private 
schools,  with  12,589  pupils.  There  were  also  42  infant  schools,  with 
5,664  children.  The  number  of  ragged  schools  was  only  14,  with  1,908 
pupils.  Dr.  Hodgson  commented  at  length  on  the  state  of  the  private 
schools.  **Two  things  were  remarkable,  the  recent  date  of  many  of 
those  schools,  and  the  brevity  of  their  duration.  These  two  things 
are,  indeed,  but  different  phases  of  the  same  thing.  When  other 
occupations  fail,  even  temporarily,  it  is  an  ever  ready  resource  to 
open  a  school.  No  capital  is  required,  no  outlay  beyond  the  cost  of  a 
ticket  to  hang  in  the  window.  The  smallest  room  that  suffices  for  the 
combined  parlour,  kitchen,  and  bedroom  of  a  single  person,  suffices  for  the 
largest  number  of  children  likely  to  be  drawn  together ;  the  floor  serves 
instead  of  benches;  desks  are  not  needed,  even  if  there  were  space  for 
them ;  the  children  bring  what  books  they  please ;  and  the  establishment  is 
complete,  unless,  indeed,  a  cane  be  added  as  a  not  always  idle  emblem  of 
authority.  The  closeness  of  the  room  makes  animal  heat  save  artificial 
fiiel ;  and  though  foul  air  may  for  a  time  make  the  children  restless,  it  soon 
acts  as  a  narcotic,  and,  in  keeping  them  quiet,  is  as  effective  as  Daffy*s 
elixir,  and  much  cheaper.  Should  the  income  not  suflSce  to  pay  the  rent, 
an  emigration  ere  long  takes  place ;  the  children  are  dispersed  or  received 
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by  the  next  tenant ;  and  the  ticket  adorns  another  window,  perhaps  in  the 
same  or  in  an  adjoining  street,  unless  recourse  be  had  to  quite  a  fresh  field. 
In  not  a  few  cases  disappearances,  substitutions,  reappearances,  occurred 
during  the  limited  period  of  this  inquiry ;  and  questions  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  missing  one  were  evaded  with  true  neighbourly  sympathy,  it 
being  naturally  supposed  that  the  questioner  had  his  curiosity  rooted  in 
some  pecuniary  claim.     On  the  other  hand,  several  schools,  even  of  the 
rank  of  dames'  schools,  had  existed  for  many  years,  and  in  some  cases  had 
passed  through  different  hands  in  hereditair  descent     Loud  and  manifold 
were  the  complaints  of  inroads  made  by  public  and  ragged  schools,  which 
taught  everything  for  nothing,  and  which  were  turning  the  world  upside 
down  (I  do  not  quote  verbatim)^  effacing  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and 
unfitting  the  poor  to  be  servants  of  others,  without  rendering  them  masters 
of  themselves.     As  is  natural,  it  was  among  the  most  ignorant  generally, 
but  by  no  means  always,  that  such  complaints  were  most  rife.     Great 
apprehensions  were  often  expressed  lest  Government  should  extend  the 
system  of  cheap  public  schools.     Some  exulted  in  having  gained  over  a  few 
pupils  from  the  public  schools,  in  which,  as  they  said  in  substance,  much 
was  taught,  but  little  learned.     Many,  on  the  other  hand,  bewailed  the 
number  of  ignorant  private  competitors,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting any  from  teaching  who  had  not  passed  a  regular  examination.. 
Strangely  enough   such  views  were  not  seldom   expressed  by  teachers 
'themselves  most  illiterate,  though  they  might  in  their  early  days  have  seen 
the  inside  of  a  school,  and  so  call  themselves  educated.    One  elderly  woman 
told  me  that  *  teachers  ought  to  be  made  to  pass  an  examination,  as  surgeons 
does,^    Each  seemed  to  think  his  or  her  neighbours  unlicensed  interlopers; 
each  sought  defence  against  fresh  intruders  into  the  field  already  over- 
occupied.     Some  deplored  the  ignorance  of  parents  who  could  not  distin- 
guish schools  of  real  merit  from  those  of  mere  pretension,  especially  if  the 
tees  of  the  latter  were  less  expensive*     Many  lamented  the  difficulty  oi 
maintaining  any  scale  of  fees,  and  not  only  of  procuring  pupils  at  reduced 

f  rices,  but  of  obtaining  even  the  reduced  fees  wheu  due.  Many  children, 
was  often  told,  were  shifted  from  school  to  school,  the  fees  being  left 
unpaid.  In  some  schools,  in  which  the  fees  were  graduated  according  to 
the  number  of  subjects  taught,  it  was  scarcely  disguised,  that  it  was  wished 
to  discourage  writing,  as  a  troublesome  extra,  scarcely  within  the  province 
of  an  elementary  school.  In  others,  the  copy-books  of  the  favoured  pupils 
were  shown  with  pride ;  in  many  writing  was  taught  exclusively  on  slates, 
these  being  often  held  upon  the  pupil's  knee.  Ample  evidence  is  afforded 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  none  are  too  old,  too  poor,  too  ignorant,  too 
feeble,  too  sickly,  too  unqualified  in  any  or  eyery  way  to  regard  themselves, 
and  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  unfit  for  school-keeping.  Nay,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  occupations  regarded  as  incompatible  with  school-keeping,  if 
not  as  simultaneous,  at  least  as  preparatory  employments.  Domestic 
servants  out  of  place,  discharged  barmaids,  venders  of  toys  or  lollipops, 
keepers  of  small  eating-houses,  of  mangles,  or  of  small  lodging-houses; 
needlewomen,  who  take  in  plain  or  slop-work;   milliners,   consumptive 

Ctients  in  an  advanced  stage,  cripples  almost  bedridden,  persons  of  at 
ist  doubtful  temperance,  outdoor  paupers,  men  and  women  of  seventy 
and  even  eighty  years  of  age,  persons  who  spell  badly  (mostly  women,  I 
grieve  to  say),  who  can  scarcely  write,  and  who  cannot  cipher  at  all— such 
are  some .  of  the  teachers  not  in  remote  rural  districts,  but  in  the  heart  of 
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London,  the  capital  of  the  world,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  whose  schools  go  to 
make  up  two-third  of  English  schools,  and  whose  pupils  swell  the  muster- 
roll  that  some  statistical  philanthropists  rejoice  to  contemplate,  and  to  inscribe 
with  the  cheering  figures  1  in  8." 

In  commenting  on  the  attendance  at  school  and  on  the  accommodation. 
Dr.  Hodgson  made  some  pointed  observations  on  the  value  of  averages,  as 
follows : — 

Value  of  Averages. — "  It  will  surely  not  be  contended  by  any  one  who 
knows  the  actual  working  of  elementary  schools,  that  attendance  for  less 
than  150  days  in  a  year  can  enable  a  scholar  to  profit  considerably  by  the 
instmction  which  such  schools  are  fitted  to  give.  But  there  is  a  wide 
difference  betw^n  150  days  spent  continuously  in  school,  and  150  days 
distributed  irregularly  over  the  year,  with  here  and  there  a  gap  of  few  or 
many  days.  In  most  cases  of  small  total  attendance,  the  latter  is  the  fact, 
not  the  former.  Again  here,  as  in  other  things,  estimate  by  average  is 
seriously  fallacious.  An  average  of  days'  attendance  may  be  made  up  in 
very  various  ways.  If  one  boy  attends  200  days  and  another  100,  it  is 
practically  quite  a  delusion  to  say  that  the  average  of  their  attendance  has 
been  150  days.  ^  If  one  man  has  an  income  of  200i.  a  year,  and  another  of 
lOOi.,  what  avails  it  to  say  that  their  average  income  is  150i.  ?  Is  one  any 
the^  richer,  or  the  other  any  the  poorer  on  that  account?  K  we  were  to 
divide  by  the  total  number  of  English  mouths  the  quantity  of  butchers' 
meat  annually  consumed  in  England,  would  the  quotient  represent  the 
amount  actually  consumed  by  each  unit  of  the  population  ?  Surely  not,  so 
long  as  some  eat  more  than  enough,  while  others  eat  none  at  alL  If  the 
analogy  halts,  it  is  only  because  in  education  none  have  more  than  enough ; 
the  largest  possession  is  not  excessive.  But  further,  though  *  half  a  loi?  is 
better  than  no  bread,'  and  a  shilling  in  the  pocket  is  better  than  an  empty 
purse,  in  education  what  stops  short  of  a  certain  point  is  often  wholly  lost 
Lessons  imperfectly  understood,  inaccurately  learned,  pass  away  from  the 
mind,  leaving  it  a  vacuum,  or  what  is  worse,  a  chaos.  The  very  fact  that 
educational  results  are  so  commonly  tested  by  averages  seems  to  show  how 
little  education  is  generally  understood." 

Dr.  Hodgson  ends  his  valuable  report  with  the  following  observa- 
tioDs : — 

''  It  is  now  time  that  I  should  sum  up  briefly  the  chief  conclusions  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  is  respectfully  requested.  Admit- 
ting freely  and  thankfully  the  increase  that  has  been  made  since  1851  in 
the  number  of  schools  and  especially  scholars,  as  well  as  the  great  improve- 
ment in  modes  of  teaching  which  has  taken  place,  and  is  still  in  progress, 
there  are  many  considerations  which  may  well  check  exultation. 

"  1.  Fully  two-thirds  of  day-schools  (in  my  district  nearly  three-fourths) 
are  private.  Of  many  of  these  the  actual  condition  has  been  shown  to  be 
deplorable,  and  there  are  others  but  little  better.  Excluding  the  schools  of 
the  upper  classes,  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  are  dames'  schools.  All  are 
uninspected,  anSf  almost  all  conducted  by  persons  not  specially  trained  to 
teaching,  no  qualification  whatever  being  required ;  many  by  persons  who 
have  faded  in  other  callings ;  a  few  by  persons  who  carry  on  other  callings 
simultaneously.  Many  are  held  in  premises  injurious  to  health,  and  quite 
unsuitable  for  school  purposes.  Probably  the  instruction  in  many  upper 
schools  is  not  superior,  if  equal,  to  that  given  in  the  better  sort  of  National 
'  or  Briti^  and  Foreign  schools. 
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'  2.  Of  the  public  schools,  nearly  a  half  are  not  inspected,  and  many, 
endowed  as  well  as  unendowed,  are  not  superior  to  very  badly  conducted 
private  schools,  either  as  to  premises  or  as  to  instruction.  Endowed  schools 
especial ly  need  supervision. 

*'  3.  Lven  in  tne  best  public  schools  the  average  attendance  is  much 
below  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is  in  an  exceptionally  good  school. 
Not  much  more  than  one-third  attend  from  150  to  200  days  in  the  year, 
the  number  of  days  required  for  the  capitation  grant  being  176;  while 
large  numbers  must  receive  scarcely  any  real  instruction  at  all,  though 
their  names  may  be  on  the  school  books. 

"4.  Of  the  children  between  3  and  15  years,  more  than  one-half  (52  per 
cent)  do  not  appear  even  on  the  school  books,  whatever  deductions  may  be 
fairly  made  for  children  taught  at  home,  or  detained  from  school  by  illness. 
If  3  to  12  be  adopted  as  the  school  period,  instead  of  3  to  15,  the  case  is 
not  much  mended,  the  difference  being  only  3  per  cent. 

"  5.  A  large  proportion  of  children  leave  at  an  age  too  early  to  profit  by 
even  such  instruction  as  thev  have  received,  its  traces  being  in  great  danger 
of  rapidly  vanishing,  or,  at  least,  of  being  gradually  effaced. 

"  6.  Sunday-school  teaching,  while  the  average  attendance  is  lower  than 
in  the  day  schools,  is  very  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  as 
regards  influence  on  future  conduct,  and  on  the  prevention  of  evil  habits  and 
their  consequences. 

*'  7.  Evening  schools,  which  ought  to  supplement  the  day  schools,  are  dis- 
proportionally  few,  precarious,  unorganized,  and  unattractive,  with  small 
attendance,  and  yet  insufBcient  teaching  force. 

'^  8.  In  all  schools,  high  and  low,  as  well  as  in  the  training  collies,  there 
is  a  systematic  neglect  of  subjects  the  most  important  in  meir  bearing  on 
conduct  and  happiness ;  the  conditions  of  bodily  and  economic  well  b^ng, 
with  their  relations  to  individual  and  social  duty. 

*^  9.  While  instruction  is  in  some  respects  fragmentary  and  unpractical,  in 
others  it  is  vague,  indefinite,  and  unapplied  to  ordinary  affairs.  Religious 
teaching  consists  too  much  of  mere  repetition  of  precepts  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  of  Scripture  history,  geography,  antiquities,  of  verbal  formularies 
of  doctrines, — the  process  tending  rather  to  benumb  the  understanding  than 
to  touch  the  heart  and  enlighten  the  conscience,  and  to  substitute  ord  pro- 
fession and  mechanical  acquiescence  for  mature  conviction  and  steady  moral 
principles,  rooted  in  rational  belief  and  bearing  fruit  in  acts. 

"  10.  While  the  education  of  the  coimtry,  apart  from  the  Privy  Council 
scheme,  is  apiece  of* patchwork  and  hap-hazard,  here  a  plethora,  there  a 
famine,  and  full  health  nowhere,  the  only  attempt  at  a  national  system,  to 
say  nothing  here  of  its  defects,  seems  to  have  outgrown  the  power  of 
centralisation,  and  to  be  in  danger  of  breaking  down  through  its  very 
unwieldiness. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  dutv  to  suggest  remedies  for 
these  evils,  even  if  their  existence  be  fully  admitted.  But  I  trust  the 
commissioners  will  bear  with  me  for  some  moments  longer  while  I  hint  at 
a  few  things  which  seem  to  me  of  the  greatest  consequence,  whatever 
course  they  may  recommend  in  extension,  modification,  or  abolition  of  the 
present  svstem. 

*^  1.  That  as  the  very  justification  of  a  national  system  is  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  those  who  cannot  provide  for  themselves,  the  anomaly  be  dis- 
continued of  aiding  only,  or  chiefly,  those  who  are  able  to  help  themselves, 
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while  the  poorer  classes  are  left  to  voluntary  philanthropy,  and  that  attention 
be  directed  chiefly  to  the  classes  for  whom  the  ragged  schools  now  make  the 
only  very  imperfect  provision.  The  children  of  outdoor  paupers  have  the 
very  foremost  claim  on  the  assistance  of  the  State  on  the  ground  whether 
of  benevolence  or  regard  to  self-preservation;  next  come  the  vagrant 
children  of  the  streets,  for  whom  the  law  has  provided  in  Aberdeen  and 
elsewhere. 

2.  That  if,  as  is  probable,  it  be  found  'that  direct  compulsion  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  employed,  and  that  indirect  compulsion  will  not  avail  to 
stay  the  evil  of  premature  removal  from  school,  short  attendance  be  accepted 
as  a  necessity,  and  met  in  three  ways:  1st,  by  the  multiplication  and 
improvement  and  encouragement  of  infant  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school-course;  2nd,  by  the  multiplication,  improvement,  and  encourage- 
ment of  evening  schools  at  the  end  of  the  school-course ;  3rd,  intermediately^ 
by  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  ordinary 
day  school.  Between  the  years  of  three  and  ten  great  things  are  possible 
with  a  judicious  and  zealous  use  of  means,  and  a  wise  and  vigilant  economy 
of  time.  Improved  quality  of  instruction  is  but  a  synonyme  for  increased 
attractiveness.  Now,  if  school  can  be  rendered  really  attractive,  the 
following  results  may  be  expected  to  follow  sooner  or  later,  one  and  all : — 
1,  greater  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance ;  2,  good  conduct  and 
diligence  while  at  school ;  3,  good  influences  on  the  home,  by  exciting  the 
interest  of  parents ;  4,  prolonged  attendance  at  school ;  5,  greater  readiness 
to  pay  school-fees,  even  of  increased  amount ;  6,  stimulus  to  all  surrounding 
schools  to  go  and  do  likewise ;  7,  willingness,  even  desire,  to  continue  the 
work  of  self-improvement  in  the  evening-school ;  8,  in  the  iVBxt  generation, 
a  stronger  wish  on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  with 
which  they  themselves  shall  have  pleasing,  instead  of,  as  now  too  often, 
painfiil  associations. 

The  improvement  of  the  school  in  efficiency  and  attractiveness  implies 
the  improvement  of  the  teacher ;  and  this  again  raises  the  question  how  the 
training  college  can  be  brought  to  bear  most  effectively  on  the  greatest 
number  of  future  teachers. 

As  regards  the  Privy  Council  scheme,  I  have  already  spoken  of  changes 
desirable  in  the  matter  of  inspection.  Only  one  thing  more  do  I  wish  to 
say.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  minute  of  council  which  prevents  aid  from 
being  extended  to  schools  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  read  will  be  speedily 
repealed.  It  served  its  purpose,  as  did  the  omission  of  Roman  Catholics, 
in  the  times  of  unworthy  compromise  that  saw  the  rise  of  the  committee  of 
council  system.  Were  it  repealed,  the  Bible  would  surely  still  continue  to 
be  read  by  all  who  think  it  right  to  do  so  in  school.  To  aid  so-called  secular 
schools  in  common  with  other  schools  is  as  widely  different  from  secularising 
the  education  of  the  country,  as  is  the  admission  of  Jews  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  the  exclusion  of  all  Christians  from  it  The  present  system 
is  a  concession  to  intolerance,  and  a  premium  to  hypocrisy.  Its  conditions 
are  evaded  by  the  unscrupulous ;  it  is  on  the  conscientious  that  it  falls 
heavily. 

Many  of  the  most  deserving  schools  anywhere  to  be  found,  schools 
moraUy  as  well  as  intellectually  admirable,  such  as  the  commercial  school  of 
the  Liverpool  Institute,  the  schools  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institute, 
the  Manchester  Free  School,  and  many  more,  which  are  well  known  among 
educationists  as  true-  model  schools,  are  thus  outlawed  and  declared 
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unworthy  of  national  recognition.  It  is  a  strange  reflection  that  if  a  school 
teaches  tnat  Jesas  Christ  is  an  impostor,  and  that  the  Messiah  is  yet  to 
come ;  or  that  the  Trinity  is  a  fable,  and  the  atonement  a  dream ;  or  that  the 
members  of  the  Privy  Comicil,  and  her  Majesty's  education  commissioners, 
to  boot,  being  heretics,  are  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation,  it  will,  in  any  of 
those  cases,  receive  money  from  a  Christian  and  Protestant  and  orthodox 
Government ;  but  if  it  teaches  only  those  great  laws  of  nature  and  Provi- 
dence which  all  men,  Protestant  and  Cawolic,  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian, 
Christian  and  Jew,  alike  recognize, — if  it  seeks  to  make  the  children  of 
parents  of  various  creeds  usefS  and  upright  members  of  society,  without 
theological  indoctrination,  th^  State  indi^antly  bids  it  begone,  and  sends 
it  empty  away ! 

Reports  on  the  State  of  Popular  Education  in  Continental  Europe. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  M.A.,  reported  on  the  systems  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  use  in  France,  Holland,  and  the  French  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

After  giving  a  complete  account  of  the  progress  of  education  in  France, 
with  a  description  of  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  education,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  law  of  1833,  introduced  by  M.  Guizot,  Mr.  Arnold  came  to 
the  organic  decree  of  the  9th  March,  1852,  and  the  law  of  June,  1854, 
which  form  the  body  of  legislation  actually  in  force  in  France  on  the 
subject  of  public  instruction.  This  system  gave  to  the  mayor  and  the 
minister  of  religion  in  every  commune  the  supervision  and  moral  direction 
of  primary  instruction.  The  old  committee  were  replaced  as  to  some  of 
their  functions  by  delegates  from  each  canton.  The  canton  is  a  division 
larger  than  the  commune,  smaller  than  the  arrondissement  But  these  can- 
tonal delegates  are  the  nominees  of  the  departmental  counciL  They  inspect 
the  primary  schools  of  their  canton,  but  their  powers  only  enable  them  to 
address  representations  on  the  results  of  their  inspection  to  the  departmental 
council  or  the  inspector,  and  they  have  no  real  authority  over  the  schools 
or  teachers.  The  departmental  council  meets  twice  a  month,  at  the  chief 
town  of  the  department     It  consists  of  13  members  presided  over  by  the 

E refect  Every  member,  except  the  prefect,  the  procureur-g^heral,  the 
ishop,  and  ecclesiastical  nominee  of  the  bishop,  who  sit  of  right,  is  nominated 
by  the  minister.  This  council  has  very  extensive  powers.  It  nominates 
the  cantonal  delegates  and  the  commissions  charged  with  the  examination  for 
certificates.  It  has  the  regulation  of  the  public  primary  schools,  fixes  the  rate 
of  school-fees  to  be  paid  in  them,  draws  up  the  list  of  teachers  admissible  to 
the  o£Sce  of  communal  teacher  in  the  department,  is  the  judge  of  teachers 
in  matters  of  discipline,  can  even  interdict  them  for  ever  from  the  exercise 
of  their  profession,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  imperial  council  of  pubUc 
instruction  in  Paris.  It  can  refuse  to  any  teacher,  without  right  of  appeal, 
that  permission  to  open  a  private  primary  school  which  the  law  of  1833 
accorded  to  all  teachers  provided  with  certificates  of  morality  and  capacity. 
But' it  cannot  nominate,  suspend,  or  dismiss  a  teacher.  This  power,  after 
some  fluctuation,  has  been  confided  to  the  promptest,  the  sternest,  the 
strongest  of  public  functionaries — ^the  functionary  on  whose  firm  hand  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1833,  in  its  zeal  for  a  more  stringent  control  of 
public  instruction,  had  in  vain  cast  longing  eyes — the  prefect  Even  the 
ministerial  institution  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  teacher.  The  prefect 
names,  changes,  reprimands,  suspends,  and  dismisses  all  public  primary 
teachers  of  every  grade.    To  interdict  them  absolutely  and  for  ever  from  the 
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exercise  of  their  profession  is  alone  beyond  his  power.  It  has  even  been 
decided  that  a  clause  in  the  decree  of  1852,  giving  to  municipal  councils 
the  right  to  be  heard  respecting  the  nomination  of  tneir  communal  teacher, 
means  merely  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  inform  the  prefect  whether  they 
prefer  a  layman  or  a  member  of  a  religious  association. 

But  the  prefect  exercises  his  authority  **  on  the  report  of  the  academy- 
inspector." 

This  introduces  ns  to  a  new  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  French  public 
instruction.  The  academies  of  France,  the  constituent  members  of  the 
University,  have  been  at  different  times  twenty-six,  twenty-seven,  and 
eighty-six  in  number.  They  are  now  but  sixteen.  Each  academy  has  a 
district  embracing  several  departments.  The  rectors  of  academies,  who 
under  the  first  £mpire  and  the  Restoration  were  the  rulers  of  primary 
instruction,  have  now  in  their  charge  only  its  normal  schools,  and  in 
elementary  schools  the  methods  of  teaching  and  course  of  study.  But 
attached  to  every  rector,  for  each  of  the  departments  composing  his  district, 
18  a  functionaiT  called  an  academy-inspector.  This  official's  chief  concern 
is  with  secondary  instruction,  but  he  has  also  the  general  supervision  of 
primary  instruction;  it  is  to  him  that  the  primary  inspector  makes  his 
reports,  and  by  his  representations  the  prefect,  in  dealing  with  the  primary 
teachers,  is  mainly^  guided. 

One  other  authority  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is  the  imperial  council  of 
public  instruction.  Ihis  council  is  the  latest  development  of  the  council  of 
the  university,  of  the  commission,  council  royal,  and  superior  council  of 
public  instruction.  Its  composition  has  undergone  many  changes.  The 
minister  has  always  presided  at  it ;  but  of  its  members  the  majority  were 
formerly  chosen  by  the  great  ecclesiastical,  judicial,  or  learned  bodies  whom 
they  respectively  represented,  and  it  had  a  permanent  section  composed  of 
members  namea  for  life.  Every  member  is  now  named  by  the  Emperor ; 
the  permanent  section  is  abolished,  and  members  are  appointed  for  one  year 
only.  Before  this  council  the  minister,  if  he  thinks  fit,  brings  for  discussion 
projected  laws  and  decrees  on  public  education.  He  is  bound  to  consult  it 
respecting  the  programmes  of  study,  methods,  and  books,  to  be  adopted  in 
public  schools.  To  watch  in  the  provinces  over  the  due  observance  of  its 
regulations  on  these  matters,  is  the  business  of  the  rectors  and  their 
academic  councils.  *  Finally,  the  imperial  council  has  to  hear  and  judge  the 
appeals  of  teachers  on  whom  departmental  councils  have  laid  their  interdict 
Thus  the  French  public  teacher,  in  place  of  the  general  supervision  of 
the  communal  council,  in  which  the  prepossessions  of  one  member  often 
neutralized  those  of  another,  is  now  put  under  the  individual  supervision  of 
two  persons,  the  mayor  and  the  cuf^  These  watch  over  the  morality  and 
religion  of  his  school ;  the  cantonal  delegates  watch  over  its  instruotion. 
Above  these,  in  place  of  the  easy  district  committee,  ai'med  with  power 
indeed  to  reprimand,  suspend,  or  dismiss  him,  but  slow  to  exercise  tliisL 
power,  and  liable  to  have  its  extreme  sentence,  that  of  dismissal,  reversed 
by  an  appeal  to  a  higher  authority,  he  has  the  ever-wakeful  executive,  the 
prefect  himself,  armed  with   powers  which  he  is  prepared  to  use,  and 

r'nst  which  there  is  no  appeal.     Finally,  his  scholastic  career  may  be 
Bd  altogether  by  the  departmental  council. 
But  the  new  legislation,  though  thus  tightening  the  reins  of  control  for 
the  teacher,  could  not  possibly  leave  his  salary  unimproved.    His  pecuniary 
condition  was  so  lamentable  as  to  call  pity  even  from  his  enemies;  many 
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thought,  indeed,  that  to  the  misery  of  this  condition  were  due  nearly  all  the 
faults  which  had  made  enemies  for  him.  The  fixed  salary  of  SL  a  year 
was  retained ;  but  it  was  provided  that  where  the  school-fees  added  to  this 
did  not  make  up  an  income  of  24/!.  a  year,  what  was  wanted  to  complete 
this  sura  should  be  paid  by  the  public.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  increase  the 
charges  of  the  Stale ;  for  no  additional  taxation  was  imposed  on  the  com- 
mune or  the  department  With  so  vast  an  army  of  public  teachers,  to  increase 
the  pittance  of  each  even  a  little  was  formidably  expensive.  A  new  law 
provided  a  class  of  "  supplying  teachers,"  inatiiuteurs  suppliants,  less  costly 
than  the  regular  communal  teacher.  In  future  no  one  could  be  appointed 
communal  teacher  who  had  not  served  for  three  years  since  his  twenty -first 
year  as  an  assistant  {adjoint)  or  as  a  supplying  teacher.  The  same  decree 
permitted  public  mixed  schools,  where  the  scholars  were  not  more  than 
forty  in  number,  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  women,  whose  salary 
was  to  be  that  of  supplying  masters.  These  new  teachers  were  divided 
into  two  classes ;  the  minimum  of  salary  for  the  first  was  fixed  at  '20L  a 
year,  for  the  second  at  16L  year.  They  were  only  to  be  employed  in  com- 
munes where  the  number  of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  500,  or  temporarily 
to  fill  vacancies  in  larger  places.  But  on  one  pretence  or  other,  large  as 
well  as  small  communes  in  considerable  numbers  soon  managed  to  confide 
their  schools  to  these  cheaper  teachers.  The  sufierings  which  the  law  of 
1850  had  sought  to  alleviate  reappeared.  By  a  decree  due  to  the  present 
minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Rouland,  the  lower  class  of  suppleants 
was  abolished,  and  there  is  now  but  one  class  of  supplying  teachers,  and 
one  minimum  of  salary  for  them,  20L 

This  is  grievously  insuflScient;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the 
public  schools  of  France  are  starving  their  teachers  on  2{)L  or  24/.  a  year. 
These  are  minima  of  salary,  frequently  exceeded  by  the  free  will  of  com- 
munes, and  for  which  no  good  and  experienced  teacher  can  be  obtained. 
The  law  permits  a  commune,  if  it  pleases,  to  establish  schools  entirely 

f;ratuitou8 ;  only  it  must  support  these  schools  out  of  its  own  resources, 
n  all  the  principal  towns  of  France  this  is  done,  as  there  is  not  one  com- 
munal school  in  Paris,  for  instance,  in  which  a  scholar  pays  anything.  The 
teachers  of  these  schools  have  therefore  no  school-fees  to  trust  to ;  but  they 
receive  from  the  municipality  salaries  far  exceeding  the  bare  legal  rate; 
salaries  which,  though  not  equal  to  those  of  similar  teachers  in  England  or 
Holland,  are  sufiicient  to  maintain  them  in  comfort  It  is  in  the  villages 
and  hamlets  of  France,  that  the  privations  of  underpaid  schoolmasters  are 
to  be  witnessed.  The  new  legislation  has  thus  altered  the  law  of  1833  in 
all  which  concerns  the  supervision  of  primary  schools.  It  has  attempted, 
not  very  successfully,  to  amend  the  pecuniary  situation  which  M.  Guizot's 
law  created  for  the  primary  teacher.  But  the  grand  and  fruitful  provision 
of  M.  Guizot's  law,  the  money  clause,  the  happy  distribution  of  the  cost 
of  public  schools  between  the  commune,  the  department,  and  the  State, 
victoriously  endured  the  test  of  hostile  criticism.  It  remained  unassailed 
and  unassailable,  modified  only  in  an  insignificant  point  of  detaiL 

Another  important  provision  of  M.  Guizot's  law  remained  untouched; 
that  which  guaranteed  religious  liberty  in  public  schools.  It  is  the  happi- 
ness of  France,  indeed,  that  this  liberty  is  so  firmly  established,  that  no 
legislation  is  likely  to  tir  to  shake  it  Among  the  many  interesting  instruc- 
tions written  by  M.  Guizot  between  1833  and  1837,  none  are  more  interest- 
ing than  those  which  relate  to  this  vital  question.     The  text  of  the  law  of 
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1833,  and  the  tolerant  disposition  of  M.  Gaizot  himself,  tended  to  *make 
denominational  schools,  as  we  should  call  them,  the  exception,  and  common 
schools  the  rule.  "  In  certain  cases,"  says  the  law,  **  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  may  authorize  as  communal  schools,  schools  more  particularly 
appropriated  to  one  of  the  religious  denominations  recognized  by  the  State." 
"It  18  in  general  desirable,"  writes  M.  Guizot,  " that  children,  whose 
families  do  not  profess  the  same  creed,  should  early  contract,  by  frequenting 
the  same  schools,  those  habits  of  reciprocal  friendship  and  natural  tolerance 
which  may  ripen  later,  when  they  live  together  as  grown*up  citizens,  into 
justice  and  harmony."  But  the  dangers  to  which  religious  liberty  was 
sometimes  exposed  in  these  common  schools  did  not  escape  him.  He  wished 
the  religious  mstruction  to  be,  above  all  things,  real ;  not  '^  a  series  of  lessons 
and  practices  apparently  capable  of  being  used  b^  all  denominations  in 
common."  Such  vague  abstractions,  he  said,  *^  satisfied  the  requirements 
neither  of  parents  nor  of  the  law ;  they  tended  to  banish  all  positive  and 
efficacious  religious  teaching  from  tlie  schools."  But,  the  more  the  religion 
of  the  majority  is  taught  positively  and  really  in  a  school,  the  more  it 
becomes  necessary  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  minority.  There  is  danger 
either  that  the  minority,  will  be  made  to  participate  in  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  majority,  or  else  that  its  own  religious  instruction  will  be  left 
uncared  for.  Against  both  dangers  M.  Guizot  endeavoured  to  provide. 
Rectors  were  charged  to  see  that  in  public  schools  no  child  of  a  different 
religious  profession  from  that  of  the  majority  was  constrained  to  take  part 
in  the  religious  teaching  and  observances  of  his  fellow  scholars.  They 
were  to  permit  and  to  request  the  parents  of  such  children  to  cause  them  to 
receive  suitable  religious  instruction  from  a  minister  of  their  qwn  com- 
mrniion,  or  from  a  layman  regularly  appointed  for  the  purpose.  They 
were  to  take  care  that  in  every  week,  at  fixed  hours  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  minister  of  religion,  the  parents,  and  the  local  committee,  such 
children  were  conducted  from  the  school  to  the  Protestant  temple,  or  any 
other  edifice  frequented  by  members  of  their  communion,  there  to  take 
part  in  the  lessons  and  practices  of  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up.  Inspectors  and  local  committees  were  strictly  enjoined  to  see  these 
regulations  observed.  Similar  provision  was  made  for  religious  instruction 
ai^  religious  freedom  in  the  normal  schools.  Finally,  where  the  minority 
had  cause  to  desire  a  school  to  itself,  and  reasonable  numbers  to  fill  it, 
the  authorities  were  to  be  very  heedful  that  its  demand  was  not  unjustly 
refused  by  the  municipal  councils. 

The  event  proved  tliat  religious  instruction  in  common  schools  presented 
grave  practical  difficulties.  The  new  law  profited  by  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. Under  the  dominion  of  the  new  law  denominational  schools  are  the 
rule,  common  schools  are  the  exception.  In  those  communes  where  more 
than  one  of  the  forms  of  worship  recognized  by  the  State  is  publicly  pro- 
fessed, each  form  is  to  have  its  separate  school.  But  the  departmental 
council  has  power  to  authorize  the  union,  in  a  common  school,  of  children 
belonging  to  difierent  communions.  Of  children  thus  united,  however,  the 
religious  liberty  is  sedulously  guarded.  It  is  provided  that  ministers  of 
each  communion  shall  have  free  and  equal  access  to  the  school,  at  separate. 
times,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  religious  instruction  of  members  of  their 
own  flock.  Where  the  school  is  appropriated  to  one  denomination,  no  child 
of  another  denomination  is  admitted  except  at  the  express  demand  of  his 
parents  or  guardiails,  signified  in  writing  to  the  teacher.     Of  such  demands 
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the  teacher  is  boand  to  keep  ti  register,  to  be  produced  to  all  the  school 
authorities.  I  confidently  affirm,  in  contradiction  to  much  ignorant  asser- 
tion, that  the  liberty  thus  proclaimed  by  the  law  is  maintained  in  practice. 
The  venerable  chiefs  of  the  principal  Protestant  communities  of  the  French 
provinces, — the  president  of  the  consistory  of  Nismes,  the.  president  of  the 
consistory  of  Strasbourg, — individually  assured  me,  that  as  regarded  the 
treatment  of  their  schools  by  the  authorities,  they  had  nothing  whatever  to 
complain  of;  that  Protestant  schools  came  into  collision  with  the  authori- 
ties no  otherwise  than  as  Catholic  schools  came ;  that  such  collision,  when 
it  happened,  was,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  on  matters  wholly  unconnected 
with  religion.  In  Languedoc,  indeed,  the  embers  of  religious  animosities 
still  smoulder ;  but  it  is  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  population.  It  is  not 
that  the  State  persecutes  the  Protestants;  it  is  that  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  mobs  have  still  sometimes  the  impulse  to  persecute  each  other, 
and  that  the  State  has  hard  work  to  keep  the  peace  between  them. 

The  law  of  .1833  had  proclaimed  the  right  of  all  indigent  children  to  free 
instruction.  Many  who  were  not  indigent  had  usurped  this  boon  designed 
only  for  the  poor.  The  law  of  1850,  to  prevent  this  abuse,  directed  the 
mayor  and  the  ministers  of  religion  to  draw  up  yearly,  for  each  commune, 
a  list  of  children  having  a  real  claim  to  the  privilege ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  mayor  and  the  ministers  were  far  too  easy.  In  fact,  the 
moment  a  commune  had  levied  its  three  centimes,  all  motive  for  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  communal  authorities  ceased ;  all  further  school  expenses 
must  be  at  the  charge  of  the  department  or  the  State.  At  the  expense  of 
the  department  and  the  State,  therefore,  the  parish  authorities  freely 
.enlarged  their  list  of  claimants  for  free  schooling.  As  a  last  resource,  the 
never-failing  prefect  has  been  charged  to  determine  annually,  for  every 
public  school  of  his  department,  the  highest  number  of  free  scholars  to  be 
admitted  into  that  school ;  the  free  admissions  granted  by  the  mayor  and 
his  colleagues  must  in  no  case  exceed  this  number.  Nor  can  any  firee 
scholar  be  admitted  into  a  communal  school  unless  he  brings  with  him  a 
ticket  for  free  admission  granted  by  the  mayor ;  this  last  provision  appUes 
even  to  schools  entirely  gratuitous. 

Finally,  the  law  of  1833  had  attempted  to  establish  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  middling  classes  of  France  a  superior  erade  of  primary  instruction, 
which,  without  assuming  a  classical  and  scientific  character,  might  yet 
carry  its  recipients  much  beyond  the  instruction  of  the  elementary  schools. 
It  had  imposed  upon  every  urban  commune,  which  either  was  the  chief 
town  of  a  department,  or  contained  more  than  6,000  inhabitants,  the  obliga- 
tion of  establishing,  besides  its  elementary  schools,  a  "  superior  primary 
school.*'  It  had  instituted  two  grades  of  certificates,  corresponding  to  the 
two  grades  of  instruction.  M.  Guizot  desired  that  "  as  there  was  to  be  no 
commune  without  its  primary  school,  and  no  department  without  its  normal 
school,  so  there  might  be  no  town  of  8,000  or  10,000  inhabitants  without  its 
'  middle  school '  to  crown  the  edifice  of  public  instruction,  and  to  stop  only 
where  the  learned  studies  of  classical  schools  commence."  He  provided 
that  in  these  middle  schools  a  certain  number  of  free  admissions  should 
be  reserved  for  the  best  scholars  of  the  elementary  school,  to  be  presented, 
after  a  competitive  examination,  by  the  communal  committee.  The  design 
seemed  admirable,  yet  it  had  not  well  succeeded.  Not  that  the  obligation 
of  the  law  was  eluded :  in  1843,  out  of  290  communes  bound  to  establish 
superior  primary  schools,  222  possessed  them ;  103  commuties,  not  bound 
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to  provide  such  schools,  had  Toluntarily  established  them ;  bnt  they  did  not 
much  attract  the  population.  In  1837,  the  average  attendance  of  scholars 
in  the  whole  numoer  of  superior  primary  schools,  public  and  private,  then 
existing  in  France,  did  not  exceed  twenty-eight  in  each.  .The  lower  class 
of  the  population  remained  satisfied  witn  the  primary  schools ;  the  class 
above  them  continued,  where  the  primary  schools  did  not  satisfy  it,  to 
struggle  into  the  communal  colleges.  As  it  is,  France  possesses  a  vast 
system  of  public  secondary  instruction  in  its  63  lyceums  and  244  communal 
colleges,  inspected  by  the  State,  aided  by  the  State,  drawing  from  this  con- 
nection with  the  State  both  efficiency  and  dignity ;  and  to  which  in  concert 
with  the  State,  the*  departments,  the  communes,  private  benevolence,  all  co- 
operate to  provide  free  admission  for  poor  and  deserving  scholars. 

The  result  of  these  laws  and  regulations  is,  that  in  1857  there  were  in 
France  65,100  primary  schools — 39,600  hoys'  or  mixed  schools,  and  25,500 
girls'  schools.  The  39,600  boys'  schools  were  36,200  public  and  3,400 
private;  and  the  25,500  girls'  schools  were  13,900  public  and  11,600 
private.  There  were  17,000  mixed  •schools,  of  which  2,250  were  taught  by 
women,  of  whom  the  greater  number  belonged  to  religions  orders.  The 
remaining  mixed  schools  were  under  male  teachers.  The  number  of 
children  under  instruction  in  these  schools  is  3,85Q,000,  divided  as  follows : 
Boys,  in  boys'  or  mixed  schools,  2,1 50,000 ;  girls,  in  girls'  schools,  1,450,000; 
girls,  in  mixed  schools,  250,000~total,  3,850,000.  Of  these  children 
2,600,000  paid  for  their  schooling;  1,250,000  were  free  scholars.  The 
total  expense  of  primary  instruction  in  France,  for  the  year  1856,  was 
42,506,012f.  46c  This  is,  in  round  numbers,  1,700,000^.  The  items  of 
this  expenditure  are,  in  fact,  ordinary  and  obligatory,  recurring  every  year  in 
part  extraordinary  and  facultative.  The  obligatory  charges  consist  of 
teachers' salaries,  26,1 97,503f. ;  rent  of  school-houses,  l,488,307f. ;  printing 
forms,  &c,  107,74 If.;  expenses  of  normal  schools,  examination  inspectors, 
Ac.,  2,130,868 — total  obligatory,  in  round  numbers,  l,197,OOOt  The 
facultative  or  optional  expenditure  consisted  of  maintenance  of  girls'  schools 
and  infants'  schools,  building,  repairs,  &c.,  9,900,000f. ;  normal  schools  for 
young  women,  books,  printing,  &c.,  2,68I,397f. — ^total  extraordinary 
expenditure,  503,000t  To  meet  this  expenditure  there  were  received — 
from  donations  and  legacies,  184,320f. ;  from  families,  by  fees  paid  by 
scholars,  9,900,OOOf. ;  from  communes,  by  obligatory  sct^ool-taxation, 
ll,955,060f..;  by  voluntary  schooKtaxation,  9,900,000f. ;  from  departments, 
for  ordinary  expenses,  4,l01,213f. ;  for  extraordinary  expenses,  1,171,916£ ;. 
from  the  state  for  ordinary  expenses,  3,660,093f. ;  for  extraordinary 
expenses,  l,509,844f. — ^iotal,  42,297 ,332f. :  so  that  ^the  amount  receiv^ 
nearly  equalled  the  amount  expended.  France  possessed,  in  1856,  65,100 
primary  schools.  Of  this  number  all  but  15,000  were  not  aided,  but 
maintained  out  of  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  1,750,0002.  sterling ;  the 
15,000  private  schools  received  amongst  them  some  assistance;  but  the 
50,100  public  schools  were  maintained.  In  France,  taxation  for  schools 
does  not  appear  to  extinguish  voluntary  effort  for  their  support  Although 
the  French  communes  are  heavily  taxed  for  education,  they  voluntarily 
impose  on  themselves  additional  taxation,  in  order  to  make  their  boys' 
schools  better,  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  girls'  schools  and  infant 
schools,  the  estabHshment  of  which  the  law  does  not  make  obligatory. 

Mr.  Arnold  concluded  his  report  with  the  following  general  observations 
on  the  French  system  of  education : — 
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,  First,  then,  with  respect  to  a  question  which  meets  every  system  of 
education  upon  the  threshold^ — the  great  question,  shall  it  be  secular  or  shall 
it  be  religious  ?  The  French  system  is  religious ;  not  in  the  sense  in  whidi 
all  systems  profess  to  be  more  or  less  religious,  in  inculcating  the  precepts 
of  a  certain  universal  and  indisputable  morality ;  it  inculcates  the  doctrines 
of  morality,  in  the  only  wav  in  which  the  masses  of  mankind  ever  admit 
them,  in  their  connexion  with  the  doctrines  of  religion*  I  believe  that  the 
French  system  is  right ;  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Holland  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  this  matter,  and « shall  perhaps  be  able  to  give  to  the  com- 
missioners some  important  information  on  it ;  at  present  I  content  myself 
with  saying  that  this  side  the  French  system  has  chosen.  Here  it  coincides 
with  the  systems  of  England  and  Germany.  Morality,  but  dignified,  bat 
sublimed  by  being  taught  in  connexion  with  religious  sentiment ;  but  legal- 
ized, but  empowered  by  being  taught  in  connexion  with  religious  do^^ma; 
this  is  what  the  French  system  ms£e3  the  indispensable  basis  of  its  primaij 
instruction. 

But  what  dogma?  Secular  education  is  one;  it  would  be  well,  no  doubt, 
if  religious  education  could  be  one  also.  It  would  be  well,  unquestionably, 
if  there  reigned  everywhere  one  truly  Catholic  religious  faith,  embracing  all 
the  faithful  in  a  common  bond.  But  the  spirit  of  sect  exists ;  it  has  com- 
mitted its  deplorable  ravages;  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  them. 
Forcibly  to  repress  it  is  impossible,  ^except  by  evoking  a  spirit  more  noxious 
than  even  the  spirit  of  sect,  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution.  But  the 
French  system  does  not  seek  divisions ;  it  accepts  those  that  are  radical, 
irreconcileable.  All  minor  shades  of  division  that  are  not  incurably  separate, 
,  that  may  without  violence  to  their  nature  combine,  it  leaves  to  combine, 
it  does  not  deepen  by  distinguishing  them.  Protestantism  and  Roman 
Catholicism,  the  great  rival  systems  of  authority  and  inquiry — Judaism, 
inveterate  in  its  fated  isolation — ^these  it  recognises  as  necessary,  irrecon- 
cileable, religious  divisions  in  a  modem  State  of  Western  Europe.  It 
recognizes  these,  but  it  recognises  no  other.  In  an  empire  of  thirty-six 
millions  it  recognizes  no  other. 

Here  the  English  system  diverges.  In  Great  Britain,  in  a  popalation  of 
21,000,000,  it  recognizes  no  less  than  seven  religious  incompatibilities.  If 
it  followed  the  French  example,  it  would  accept,  as  denominations  essentially 
distinct,  at  most  only  Anglicanism,  non- Anglican  Protestantism,  Roman 
Catholicism,  'Judaism.  As  it  is,  it  distinguishes  Anglican  Prot^tantism, 
l^e  Biblicalism  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  Uie  Protestantism 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  the  Protestantism  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  Protestantism  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Protest- 
antism of  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Roman  Catholicism. 

But  the  divergence  does  not  stop  here.  The  French  system  recognizes 
certain  religious  divisions  in  the  population  ;  but  it  does  not  divide  itself  in 
order  to  meet  them.  It  maintains  its  own  unity,  its  own  impartiality ;  in 
their  relations  with  the  State,  with  the  civil  power,  all  denominations  have 
to  meet  upon  a  common  ground ;  the  State  does  not  make  itself  denomina- 
tional, they  have  to  make  themselves  national.  When  the  concordat  was 
under  discussion,  neither  supplication  nor  adroitness  could  prevail  with 
Napoleon  to  give  to  the  State  itself  an  exclusive  denominational  character ; 
he  steadily  refused  to  call  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  the  religion  of  ihe 
State;  he  would  only  consent  to  call  it,  what  it  undoubtedly  was,  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  the  French  nation.     State-inspection  represents 
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the  unity  of  the  civil  power,  not  the  divisions  of  rival  sects.  It  takes  care 
that  children  learn,  in  the  public  schools,  each  the  doctrines  of  his  own 
religion ;  but  it  protects  each,  in  learning  these,  from  the  intolerance  of  the 
other,  and  itself  remains  neutral,  that  it  may  check  intolerance  the  better. 
The  State,  therefore,  owes  no  account  to  any  man  of  the  religious  persua- 
sion of  its  inspectors:  for  it  is  not  as  religious  sectaries  they  have  to 
discharge  their  duties,  but  as  civil  servants ;  and  the  moment  they  begin  to 
discharge  them  as  religious  sectaries,  they  discharge  them  ill. 

In  England  the  State  makes  itself  denominational  with  the  denominations. 
It  offers  to  them  no  example  of  a  civil  unity  in  which  religious  divisions  are 
lost ;  in  which  they  meet  as  citizens,  though  estranged  as  sectaries.  It  makes 
its  inspectors  Angucan  with  the  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholic  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Orthodox  Presbyterian  with  the  Old  Church  of  Scotland,  Free 
Church  with  the  New.  It  does  not  hold  itself  aloof  from  the  religious 
divisions  of  the  population ;  it  enters  into  them. 

What  has  been  the  result  ?  By  dint  of  concession  to  the  denominational 
spirit,  by  dint  of  not  maintaining  an  impartial  and  unsectarian  character, 
tne  State,  in  England,  has  been  betrayea  into  a  thousand  anomalies,  and 
has  created  a  system  far  more  irritating  to  sectarian  susceptibilities  than  if 
it  had  regarded  none  of  them.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  population  of 
France  profess  Roman  Catholicism,  and  about  one  three-hundredth  part  of 
French  inspection  is  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics.  One 
half  of  the  population  of  England  profess  Anglicanism,  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  English  inspection  is  in  the  hands  of  Anglican  ecclesiastics.  I 
heard  the  other  day  of  an  English  National  school,  aided  by  public  money, 
the  only  school  in  the  place,  which  had  for  one  of  its  regulations  that  no 
child  of  dissenting  parents  should  be  admitted  unless  he  consented  to  be 
rebaptized.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  the  other  day,  in  a  British  school 
aidea  by  public  money,  a  printed  placard  stuck  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  school  room,  offering  a  reward  of  lOL  to  any  Rdman  Catholic  who 
could  prove,  by  text,  ten  propositions ;  such  as,  that  we  ought  to  adore  the 
Virgin  Mary,  that  we  ought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that  St.  Peter  was  un- 
married, that  he  ever  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  so  on.  Is  it  tolerable  that 
such  antics  should  be  played  in  schools  on  which  the  grant  of  public  money 
confers  a  public  character  ?  Would  it  be  possible  that  they  should  be  played 
in  a  public  school  in  France,  where  the  State  permits  liberty  of  conscience 
but  not  liberty  of  persecution  ?  But  it  is  said  that  the  State,  in  England, 
has  bound  itself  not  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  schools  which 
it  aids.  True ;  but  whom  does  this  answer  excuse  ?  It  excuses  the-  func- 
tionaries who  administer  the  system,  not  the  State  which  made  and  main- 
tains it  No  State  has  the  right  thus  to  shackle  its  own  reason  and  its  own 
equity. 

The  French  system,  having  undertaken  to  put  the  means  of  education 
within  its  people's  reach,  has  to  provide  schools  and  teachers.  Here,  again, 
it  altogether  diverges  from  ours,  which  has  by  no  means  undertaken  to  put 
the  means  of  education  within  the  people's  reach,  but  only  to  make  the  best 
and  richest  elementary  schools  better  and  richer.  Should  it  ever  under- 
take what  the  French  system  has  undertaken,  perhaps  it  is  in  the  plan  for 
the  provision  of  schools,  that  it  will  find  its  predecessor  happiest  Where 
everything  is  left  to  be  done  by  voluntary  effort,  schools  where  most  needed 
are  not  established  at  all.  Where  everything,  again,  is  left  to  be  done  by 
the  State,  there  is  wasteful  extravagance  and  local  apathy.     Where  every- 
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thing,  finally,  is  left  to  be  done  by  the  parish,  there  is  niggardly  pinching. 
I  read  the  other  day  that  in  Canada  the  great  difficulty  in  the  rating  system 
there  followed  is  that  the  local  boards  starve  their  schools.  The  French 
plan  places  its  schools  chiefly,  but  not  absolutely,  in  the  hands  of  local 
boards ;  it  tempers  the  parsimony  of  the  parish  with  the  more  liberal  views 
of  the  central  power ;  and  between  the  parish  contributor  and  the  State 
contributor  it  places  a  third  contributor  of  less  narrow  spirit  than  the  first, 
of  more  economical  spirit  than  the  second, — ^the  department  or  county. 

I  am  bound  to  add,  however,  that  in  one  most  important  particular,  its 
provision  for  teachers,  the  French  system  has  recoiled,  through  fear  of 
expense,  from  making  adequate  use  of  the  machinery  at  its  disposal.  The 
best  authorities  are  all  agreed  that  the  fixed. salary  of  the  teacher  was  put 
by  the  law  of  1833  too  low,  and  that  the  law  of  1860  ought  to  have  raised 
it  directly,  instead  of  attempting,  in  a  circuitous  manner,  to  provide  a 
palliative  for  its  insufficiency.  At  present  the  lay  teachers  tend  to  quit 
their  profession  as  soon  as  they  can  lor  some  more  profitable  career ;  if  it 
were  not  for  the  inducement  offisred  by  the  exemption  firom  military 
service  it  would  be  difficult  to  recruit  their  ranks.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
State  offers  to  them  the  lure  of  honourable  mentions;  medals  of  bronze  and 
of  silver,  and  even  the  rank  of  academic  officer,  with  the  privil^e  of  wearing 
an  official  coat  with  a  palm  embroidered  on  the  collar ;  these  public  distinc- 
tions to  the  teacher  are  excellent,  but  they  are  of  no  avail  so  long  as  he  is 
utterly  underpaid. 

The  machinery  of  French  inspection  is  perhaps  a  littie  redundant.  It  is 
found  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  cantonal  aelegates,  unpaid  and  with 
occupations  of  their  own,  that  regular  intervention  in  the  details  of  primary 
instruction  which  the  Government  solicits  from  them.  Possiblv,  if  they  gave 
it,  it  might  be  found  to  bring  with  it  as  many  difficulties  as  advantages.  A 
general  supervision,  with  the  office  of  keeping  the  higher  school  authorities 
informed,  so  that  the  teacher  mav  feel  that  neither  his  efforts  nor  his  negU- 
gence  escape  notice;  this  is,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  judiciously  asked  of 
the  local  authorities,  or  that  tney  can  properly  giva  All  above  the  cantonal 
delegates  is  excellent  The  primary  inspectors  are  the  very  life  of  the 
school-system ;  their  inspection  is  a  reality,  oecause  made  when  not  expected; 
the  Nancy  inspector  who  went  round  the  schools  of  that  town  with  me,  had 
a  pass-key  bv  which  he  let  himself  into  any  one  of  them  when  he  please<i^ 
and  he  tola  me  that  he  entered  every  public  school  in  the  town  fifty 
times  in  the  year.  The  academy  inspectors,  receiving  the  reports  of  the 
primary  inspectors,  and  themselves  in  connexion  with  me  sixteen  academies 
of  France,  supply  local  centres  for  dealing  with  the  mass  of  detsdls  received 
from  the  primary  inspectors,  and  thus  rdieve  the  central  office  in  Paris. 
The  four  inspectors-general,  in  personal  communication  with  the  school 
authorities,  the  primary  inspectors,  and  the  minister,  preserve  the  latter 
from  the  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  routine  of  his  own  bureaux,  whfle 
he  also  obtains  firom  four  picked  and  superior  men  a  unity  of  appreciation  of 
school-matters  which  he  would  seek  for  in  vain  from  the  276  primary 
inspectors,  chosen  necessarily  with  less  advantage  of  selection.  If  I  were 
asked  to  name  the  four  deficiencies  most  unanimously  remarked  in  onr 
system  by  the  most  competent  foreign  judges  whom  I  met,  they  would  be 
these : — First,  the  want  of  district  centres  for  managing  the  current  details 
of  school-business,  and  the  consequent  inundation  of  our  London  office  with 
the  whole  of  them ;  secondly,  the  inconceivable  prohibition  to  our  piimaiy 
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inspectors  to  inspect  without  previous  notice ;  thirdly^  the  denial  of  access, 
into  the  ranks  of  the  primary  inspectors,  to  the  most  capable  public  school- 
masters; fourthly,  and  above  all,  the  want  of  inspectors-general. 

Having  established  schools  with  due  safeguai^ds,  does  the  French  system 
compel  the  children  of  France  to  enter  them?  It  does  not;  in  France, 
education  is  not  compulsory.  A  few  advocates  for  making  it  so  I  met 
with ;  .but,  in  the  opmion  of  most  of  those  with  whom  I  conversed,  the 
difficulties  are  insuperable.  Perhaps,  for  a  Government  to  be  able  to  force 
its  people  to  school,  that  people  must  either  be  generally  well  off,  as  in 
America;  or  placid  and  docile,  as  in  Germany;  or  ardently  desirous  of 
knowledge,  as  in  Greece.  But  the  masses  in  France,  like  the  masses  in 
England,  are  by  no  means  well  off,  are  stirring  and  self-willed,  are  not  the 
least  in  tiie  world  bookish.  The  gradual  rise  in  their  wealth  and  comfort 
is  the  only  obligation  which  can  be  safely  relied  on  to  draw  such  people  to 
school.  What  Government  can  do,  is  to  provide  sufficient  and  proper  schools 
to  receive  them  as  they  arrive. 

In  what  numbers  have  they  yet,  in  France,  actually  arrived  in  the 
public  schools,  what  proportion  of  the  population  remains  wholly  untaught, 
what  sort  of  educalaon  do  those  who  are  taught  carry  away  with  them? 
These  are  questions,  which,  as  1  have  told  you,  cannot  all  of  them  at  pre- 
sent be  satisfactorily  answered.  I  believe,  no  we  ver,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  now  passes,  at  some  time  or  other,  through  the  -schools.  It 
is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  attendance  in  the  schools  for  adults  has 
been  for  some  time*  falling  off,  because  the  actual  adult  population  has 
grown  up  in  possession  of  the  elementary  knowledge  which  these  schools 
offer.  It  is  a  ^reat  thing  that  the  primary  schools  do  actually  exist  almost 
everywhere  in  France :  they  are  there ;  they  are  always  at  the  population's 
service,  without  long  journeys,  without  high  fees,  without  unjust  conditions. 
It  is  something,  that  the  demand  for  children's  labour  is  as  yet  considerably 
less  in  agricultural  France  than  in  manufacturing  England.  But  I  should 
be  deceiving  you  if  I  led  you  to  suppose  that  tne' French  people  exhibits 
any  real  ardour  in  seeking  education  for  its  children,  or  that  the  bait  of 
the  gain  to  be  drawn  from  his  child's  labour  is,  when  offered,  one  whit 
better  resisted  by  a  French  than  by  an  English  parent.  Nay,  in  the  great 
manufacturing  region  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  public 
opinion  and  positive  law  prove  far  less  powerftd  than  in  England  to  con- 
tend with  the  cupidity  of  the  employer,  the  necessities  of  the  employed. 
The  French  law  prescribes  that  the  child's  day,  in  a  manufactory,  shall  be 
of  ten  hours;  the  law  is  not  observed;  the  child  works  habitually  for 
twelve.  Of  these  ten  hours  the  law  commands  that  two  at  least  shall  be 
given  to  schooling;  when  these  two  hours  are  given  at  all,  the  master 
habituallv  makes  the  child's  day,  already  of  twelve  hours  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  of  £)urteen  hours,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  time  taken  for  schooling. 
In  hardly  any  of  the  manufactories  is  there  a  school  for  the  children 
employei  In  the  towns  without  great  manufactures,  and  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  more  children  do,  I  believe,  attend  school  than  in  similar 
places  in  England.  But  even  these  attend  very  irregularly,  and  are  very 
easily  withdrawn;  there  are  just  the  same  complaints  from  the  French  ' 
inspectors  as  from  the  English  of  the  desertion  of  schools  in  summer  and 
autumn.  I  have  looked  through  the  returns,  for  a  number  of  departments, 
of  the  declarations  made  by  conscripts,  when  drawn  for  the  army,  as  to 
their  own  ability  to  read  and  write ;  the  number  of  those  declaring  them- 
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selves  unable  to  do  either  is  remarkable,  and  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
alleged  attendance  of  the  primary  schools.  It  is  true  that  conscripts  show 
almost  always  an  impulse  upon  these  occasions  to  cheapen  themselves  as 
much  as  possible,  and  t6  acknowled^j^e  nothing  which  may  make  them 
more  eligible  objects  for  a  service  which  they  try  to  escape.  OflScers  have 
assured  me  that  men  often  turned  out  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  per- 
fectly well,  who,  when  drawn,  had  declared  themselves  incapable  of  doing 
either.  But  it  is  true,  also,  that  many  a  peasant  boy  does  actually  lose  aU 
his  school-learning  between  the  day  when  he  leaves  school  and  the  day 
when  he  is  drawn  for  the  army ;  he  is  not  the  least  studious  by  nature,  and 
his  class  are  not  the  least  studious ;  they  have  an  incorrigiole  preference 
for  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  at  the  cabaret,  at  the  village  ball,  in 
the  great  world,  over  that  to  be  acquired  in  solitude  and  from  books. 
Even  when  fully  retained,  the  instruction  carried  away  from  a  French 
primary  school  is  also,  undoubtedly,  most  elementary ;  although,  as  I  have 
before  said,  not  quite  so  elementary  as  one  who  merely  reads  the  pro- 
gramme in  the  law  would  think ;  and  although  not,  in  my  opinion,  more 
elementary  than  at  present,  the  instruction  oflered  by  a  State  like  France 
or  like  England  to  all  its  people,  ought  to  be  and  must  be.  Still,  unques- 
tionably, as  regards  the  actual  school-learning  of  the  French  peasant,  the 
merit  of  the  French  system  is  more  in  its  probable  future  than  m  its  actual 
past  or  present : — the  schools  are  there. 

Mr.  Arnold  reported  also  on  the  state  of  education  in  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  the  principal  portions  of  which  were  embodied  in  the  report 

The  Rev.  Mabk  Pattison,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
reported  on  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  Germany. 

It  is  and  always  has  been  recognised  throughout  Protestant  Germany 
that  both  the  State  and  the  Church  have  an  obligation  in  respect  of  elemen- 
tary education.  There  is  no  State  in  which  the  secular  power  wholly 
declines  this  duty ;  there  is  none  in  which  the  clergy  do  not  exercise  con- 
siderable powers  of  inspection  and  control.  As  a  general  rule,  the  same 
officers  in  whose  hands  is  the  government  of  the  Church  are  charged 
through  all  the  gradations  with  the  superintendence  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  technical  organization  of  primary  instruction  in  Prussia  divides 
the  superintendence  between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  the  following 
manner: — The  pastor  of  the  parish  is  ex  officio  local  inspector  of  the 
elementary  schools,  both  chief  and  affiliated,  within  his  parish ;  but  the 
term  inspector  implies  much  more  than  is  meant  by  it  in  England,  including 
superintendence  as  well  as  visitation.  Besides  this,  the  school,  or  school 
union,  if  the  parish  contain  affiliated  schools,  is  managed  by  a  hoard  of 
managers  {schulvorstand).  The  composition  of  this  hoard  varies  in  different 
provinces,  but  in  all  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  a  member ;  in  most  he 
is  chairman.  In  cases  where,  as  in  the  province  of  Prussia,  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  board  is  reserved  for  the  patron  of  the  school,  yet  as  the  patron, 
j)robably  a  great  landed  proprietor,  is  never  present,  the  clergyman  takes 
his  place.  Practically,  in  country  places  in  many  of  the  provinces,  Pome- 
rania,  Silesia,  &c.,  the  other  members  of  the  board  of  management  either 
never  attend  its  meetings,  or,  if  they  do,  only  meet  to  sanction  what  the 
pastx)r  proposes.  In  towns  the  local  authority  is  exercised  in  a  more  efficient 
way  by  a  body  called  schuldeputation.  The  competencies  of  these  authorities 
respectively  will  be  given  in  detail  presently. 
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The  immediate  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  parish  clergyman  is  the 
Buperintendentj  and  he  is  also  ea  oj^ieio  inspector  of  the  schools  in  his  district. 
^V  hen  the  superintendent  acts  m  this  capacity,  he  is  styled  kretsschulin" 
specter,  or  simply  schulinspector  {8chulpjleger\  the  pastor  having  the  title  of 
tokcdsdiulinspector.  The  superintendent  visits  a  third  part  of  his  district 
every  year,  and  includes  in  his  visitation  the  parish  schools.  The  real 
authority  of  the  superintendent  has  varied  at  different  times,  though  his 
paper  attributes  have  remained  the  same.  At  one  time  the  office  had  fallen 
into  such  contempt  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  clergyman  willing  to  take 
It ;  but  of  late  years  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  restore  its  dignity, 
and  to  invest  these  visitations  with  importance.  For  the  last  ten  years 
these  have  been  made  with  great  ceremony.  A  service  is  held  in  church, 
and  a  sermon  preached,  at  which  masters  and  children  are  required  to 
attend ;  but  the  real  inspection  of  the  school  takes  place  at  the  annual 
examination,  which  the  superintendent  in  his  character  of  inspector  is  pre- 
sent at,  but  does  not  conduct 

Ecclesiastically,  the  authority  next  over  the  superintendent  is  the  general^ 
superintendenty  or  bishop,  as  perhaps  he  may  be  called.  This  grade  is  not 
wanting  in  Prussia,'  but  these  officers  have  no  real  authority,  and  are  only 
an  anomalous  and  recent  (1828)  introduction  into  the  system.  General^ 
superintendent  is  little  more  than  a  title  of  honour,  or  at  most  he  takes  the 
place  of  president  of  the  provincial  consistory.  The  consistory  is  the 
authority  next  above  the  superintendent,  and  to  which  he  is  ecclesiastically 
responsible ;  but  in  school  affairs  this  is  not  the  case.  The  provincial  con- 
sistory has  only  the  superintendence  of  the  training  schools,  which  are 
under  its  immediate  charge,  and  with  which  the  supermtendent  has  nothing 
to  do.  But  the  elementary  schools  and  schoolmasters  are  not,  at  least 
immediately,  under  the  control  of  the  consistory,  but  under  that  of  a  civil 
officer. 

The  District  Inspector. — A  circle  or  diocese  {kreis,  ephorie)  is  of  variable 
size  and  population.  It  may  contain  only  six  or  eight,  or  as  many  as  forty 
or  more  parishes.  The  civil  officer  who  administers  it  is  styled  landrcUh 
Ucreisrath).  The  ecclesiastical  officer  is  called  superintendent  (dekan,  ephorus). 
f  or  the  supervision  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  district,  the  superin- 
tendent is  the  organ  of  the  departmental  government  One  portion  of  the 
duties  thus  incumbent  on  him  he  discharges  in  conjunction  with  the  land" 
rath ;  the  other,  and  more  important  portion,  alone.  A  distinction  well- 
defined  and  understood  in  all  departments  of  the  public  service,  is  made 
between  "  interior  "  and  **  exterior  "  affairs.  They  are  the  exterior  affairs 
of  the  schools  which  the  superintendent  and  the  civil  officer  transact  or 
revise  in  conjunction.  These  are  such  as  passing  school  accounts  after 
they  have  been  previously  audited  by  the  school  board,  visitation  of  the 
school  premises,  verification  of  the  inventory,  control  of  estates  or  otiier 
endowment  funds,  granting  leases  of  ditto,  adjustment  of  the  school-rate, 
conduct  of  disciplinary  proceedings  against  any  teacher  who  has  miscon- 
ducted Ipmself,  enforcement  of  attendance  at  school,  preparation  of  statis- 
tical returns  of  education  in  the  district  .  The  landrath  alone  is  responsible 
for  keeping  the  register,  which  also  is  preserved  with  the  archives  of  the 
circle.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  school,  all  that  concerns  its  teaching  and 
discipline,  are  controlled  by  the  superintendent  alone,  acting  as  school 
inspector.  The  term  inspector,  as  already  explained,  does  not  imply  that 
he  only  visits  and  reports.     In  most  countries  he  is  considered  as  specially 
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charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  teaching  and  discipline  in  his  schools.  In 
Prussia,  this  portion  of  the  superintendent's  duty,  though  it  had  never 
ceased  to  attach  to  him,  appears  to  have  been  little  attended  to  till  of  late 
years.  It  bad  come  to  be  considered  that  the  superintendent  should  only 
concern  himself  with  the  religious  instruction*  Hence  the  schulrath  has,  la 
most  parts  of  Prussia,  come  into  possession  of  much  of  the  authority  which 
in  other  States,  Saxony,  Hanover,  &c.,  has  been  always  and  is  still  exer- 
cised by  the  superintendent  In  Saxony  the  superintendent  takes  a  more 
active  part  Here,  besides  his  regular  visitation,  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  unexpected  visits,  and  sitting  b^  while  the  regular  lesson  is  given. 
He  has  at  all  times  the  power  of  ordenug  any  alterations  he  may  think  fit 
in  the  lesson-plan,  in  the  arrai^ement  of  the  classes,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  discipline  of  the  school.  Nor  does  he  act  only  on  occasion  of  inspec- 
tion, but  all  matters  which  the  local  inspector  cannot  decide  are  brought  to 
him.  Being  visitor  at  once  of  the  clergy  and  the  schoolmasters,  he  inquires 
into  the  mode  in  which  the  parish  pastor  fulfils  the  duties  of  local  inspector, 
his  diligence  in  visiting,  and  the  relations  existing  between  him  and  the 
masters  of  his  school.  He  is  to  encourage  and  assist  the  masters  and 
teachers  in  their  endeavours  to  improve  themselves,  and  especially  to  pre- 
side in  the  conferences  held  in  the  district  for  this  purpose.  He  is  to 
provide  for  the  duties  of  a  school  during  vacancy,  to  deceive  applications 
nrom  candidates  for  the  place,  to  give  leave  of  absence  to  the  master  for 
lengthened  periods,  to  give  dispensations  to  children  who  have   special 

f  rounds  of  inabihty  to  attend  school,  to  give  permission  to  use  the  school 
uildings  for  other  purposes,  &c.,  &c.  j&e  seldom  receives  any  salary  as 
inspector,  the  duty  being  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  his  ecclesiastical 
functions.  He  has,  however,  an  allowance  for  his  extraordinary  expenses, 
and  in  some  countries  receives  a  small  sum  as  compensation  for  any  extra- 
ordinary expenses  he  may  incur.  These  powers  are  checked,  on  the  other 
band,  in  various  ways.  The  teacher  has  an  appeal  against  any  order  of  the 
superintendent  in  which  he  may  consider  he  is  exceeding  his  competency. 
The  superintendent  can  only  act  conformably  to  the  relations  established 
in  the  department,  and  in  Prussia  these  are  now  exceedmgly  particular  and 
minute.  In  Saxony  he  can  only  report  in  the  mode  of  filling  up  a  litho- 
graphed form,  which  allows  no  scope  for  confidential  observations.  Lastly, 
his  inspection  is  counterchecked  by  that  of  the  departmental  councillor,  as 
well  as  by  the  occasional  revision  of  the  seminary  director,  which  either 
alternate  with  his  visits  or  are  in  addition  to  them. 

The  superintendent  makes  his  report  annuaUy  to  the  government  of  the 
department  In  Saxony  this  report  is  in  a  tabular  form,  and  the  statistics 
of  the  school  are  incorporated  with  those  of  the  church.  Besides  the  tables, 
and  a  short  chronological  notice  of  occurrences  in  the  school  during  the 
year,  it  contains  nothing.  A  superintendent's  report  in  Prussia  is  more 
verbose,  and  contains  the  views  and  judgments  of  the  reporter.  The 
following  directions  for  preparing  a  report,  prescribed  by  a  Westphalian 
department  to  its  district  inspectors,  may  convey  some  notion  of  its  form. 
^'  Lengthiness  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  incompleteness.  The  report 
should  be  modelled  on  the  plan  of  a  well-arranged  oral  statement  Its 
integral  parts  should  be:  1st,  statement  of  facts,  without  any  subjective 
colouring,  in  a  compressed  style  and  good  arrangement,  keeping  each  topic 
separate,  and  subjoining  your  authority ;  appendices  ought  only  to  be  added 
when  necessary,  and  in  illustration,  not  in  place  of  your  own  statement: 
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2nd,  a  professional  opinion  on  any  case  requiring  it,  supported  by  grounds, 
and  referring  to  the  law,  the  facts,  the  local  and  personal  circumstances 
involved  r  3rd,  a  definite  suggestion.  In  the  form  of  your  report  you  will 
observe  the  following  directions:  1st,  it  must  be  written  on  the  right  side 
of  a  sheet  of  paper,  so  as  to  leave  half  the  page  blank,  in  a  clear  and  legible 
Land,  without  any  abbreviations ;  2nd,  tne  date  and  place  to  be  super- 
scribed on  the  left  side ;  underneath  the  date  must  be  noted  the  contents 
of  the  report,  and  in  case  your  report  has  been  called  for  by  a  special  com- 
mission, add  the  date,  office^,  number,  and  letter  of  that  commission: 
3rd,  each  separate  object  must  have  a  separate  report  to  itself:  4th,  when 
a  report  extends  to  several  sheets,  these  must  be  properly  stitched  together : 
6th,  the  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  a  report  to  be  reckoned  fi:oro 
the  day  on  which  you  receive  the  commission ;  the  report  must  be  sent  in 
within  this  time,  or  the  causes  of  the  delay  specified  upon  it :  7th,  the  report 
must  be  made  to  that  department  which  issued  the  commission,  or  within 
whose  competency  the  aflfair  lies.** 

The  Local  Inspector. — The  powers  which  the  superintendent  possesses 
over  the  schools  in  the  diocese  are  exercised  by  the  pastor  of  each  parish 
over  the  schools  in  his  parish.  Every  single  school,  or  school  union  {schuU 
verhand),  has  its  own  board  of  managers ;  but  everjrwhere,  without  excep- 
tion, the  pastor  is  a  member  of  it  The  same  distmction  as  before  being 
made  between  the  external  and  internal  affairs  of  the  school,  the  pfarrevy  in 
his  capacity  of  inspector^  transacts  the  latter  alone ;  the  former  require  to 
be  brought  before  the  board  of  managers  {achulvoratand).  He  is  required 
to  visit  the  schools,  not  merely  on  stated  occasions,  or  at  the  time  of  exami- 
nation, but  diligently ;  in  Saxony,  at  least  once  a  week ;  nor  is  he  there 
only  to  see  and  report ;  he  is  to  consider  himself  charged  with  the  welfare 
of  the  school,  to  assist  and  support  the  master,  to  acquamt  himself  with  the 
individual  children,  to  watch  their  progress,  and  to  form  a  medium  between 
the  master  and  the  parents.  As  local  inspector  his  principal  duties  are  to 
watch  the  school  attendance,  to  see  that  the  list  of  absences  is  correctly 
kept,  to  report  them  to  the  superintendent,  to  endeavour  to  work  upon  the 

Earents  by  moral  means  to  send  their  children  regularly,  to  see  to  the 
eeping  of  the  master's  book  (schuUagebuch^  echuldiarium,  stofflmch,  ^c),  to 
arrange  the  lesson-list  in  concert  with  the  master,  to  preside  in  the  con- 
ferences periodically  held  of  the  teachers  in  his  scnool-union,  and  to 
endeavour  to  give  a  tone  to  their  debates.  In  some  cases  the  pfarrer  fixes 
the  length  and  the  time  of  the  holidays,  and  can  give  the  master  leave  of 
absence  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  days,  but  not  for  longer.  Whenever 
provision  is  made  for  separate  religious  instruction  of  children  of  different 
denominations,  the  pastor  must  see  that  this  is  properly  carried  out.  He  is 
also  the  organ  through  whom  the  superior  authority  communicates  with 
the  board  of  managers.  The  superintendent  has  to  see  that  the  pfarrer 
attends  to  the  school.  In  some  countries  he  is  made  to  register  his  own 
attendance.  A  book  is  kept  in  the  school,  in  which,  whenever  he  visits, 
the  pfarrer  enters  the  date  of  the  visit,  specifying  whether  morning  or 
afternoon  school,  the  number  of  children  present,  with  what  lessons  they 
were  occupied,  what  means  he  took  of  judging  of  the  progress  of  the 
children,  and  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  master ;  any  remarks  he  judged 
it  necessary  to  make  to  the  master ;  anjrthing  he  observed  in  the 
deportment  and  behaviour  of  the  children.  This  book  is  sent  in 
annually  to  the  department,  and  forms  thus  a  mode  of  controlling  the 
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diligence  of  the  pfarrer^  though  its  ostensible  purpose  is  a  report  on 
the  school. 

Funds  for  th^  Support  of  the  School — In  nearly  every  country  there  are 
endowment  funds  of  more  or  less  amount  applicable  to  school  purposes. 
These  arise  partly  from  charitable  bequests  in  later  times,  but  mainly  from 
the  sectdarised  church  property,  in  the  application  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  which  education  has  from  the  first  held  a  principal  place.  In  some 
countries,  however,  the  objects  to  which  these  sequestrated  monastic  lands 
are  applied  are  so  wide,  that  though  the  revenue  may  be  large,  the  schools 
obtain  but  a  small  share.  In  all  cases  this  species  of  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  Government,  even  where,  as  in  Brunswick,  its  accounts 
are  separately  kept,  and  managed  by  a  special  department  Even  the 
revenues  of  the  charitable  bequ^ts  have  for  the  most  part  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  which  is  not  only  the  best  and  most  economical 
administrator,  but  makes  very  large  grants  in  aid  to  meet  either  the 
original  bequest,  or  the  subsequent  conveyance  of  it  In  this  way  the 
celebrated  Francke  Foundation  at  Halle  is  now  a  Government  institution, 
the  Government  meeting  the  20,000  thlrs.,  which  the  original  foundation 
produces,  with  a  nearly  equal  sum.  Of  such  charitable  beauests  Government 
18  merely  the  administrator,  and  they  are,  therefore,  locallv  expended.  Of 
the  monastic  sequestrations  it  is  considered  as  assignee,  ana  they  are  treated 
as  general  revenue,  only  divided  in  fixed  proportions  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  objects.  In  the  Prussian  revenue  sheet  for  the  year  1859  the 
total  amount  of  income  derived  from  foundations  figures  for — 326,000  thlrs. 
applicable  to  educational  purposes  only;  154,000  applicable  to  public  worship 
and  education.  These  sums  are  met  on  the  part  of  the  central  Government 
by  grants  of  59,400  thlrs.,  and  9^4,100  thlrs.,  respectively,  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  local  purposes  of  these  charities.  But  this  statement  does 
not  distinguish  in  what  proportions  the  total  amount  is  derived  from  church 
landd  or  recent  charitable  bequests,  nor  in  what  proportions  it  is  applied  to 
Catholic  or  Protestant  objects.  In  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  the  crown, 
by  an  arbitrary  act,  annexed  to  its  own  domain  the  whole  of  the  church 
and  school  property  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  the  sums  now  paid  out  of 
revenue  for  church  and  school  purposes  far  exceed  the  income  so  derived. 

Of  such  local  and  special  endowment  funds  the  share  applicable  to  the 
elementary  school  is  naturally  small.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  nearly 
the  whole  cost  of  the  immense  amount  of  elementary  education  required  is 
defrayed  out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  community.  It  is  obtained  from 
three  sources : — 1.  The  school-fees  (schulaeld)  paid  by  the  children.  2.  A 
4ocal  rate.  3.  The  general  taxation  of  the  country.  Of  these  three 
sources,  it  is  the  second  which  bears  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the  burden. 
For  as  to  the  first  and  third  source,  the  principles  tumost  universally 
recognized  are,  that  the  children  are  only  to  pay  what  they  can,  and  that 
the  general  budget  is  only  to  come  in  after  the  strictest  proof  of  incapacity 
on  the  part  of  the  locality.  It  is  not  at  the  option  of  a  commune  whether 
it  will  nave  and  maintain  a  school  or  no  or  what  number  of  masters  it  shall 
have  in  its  school.  Every  commune  is  bound  to  find  school-room  and 
teaching  for  all  the  children  of  school  age  who  belong  to  it 

These  are  general  principles,  which  hold  almost  umversally  for  Germany. 
The  mode  of  assessing  the  local  rate  varies  in  difierent  countries.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  practice  existing  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  Each  commune 
is  empowered  to  fix  its  own  cataster,  or  rating-book,  in  which  every  family 
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forming  part  of  the  commune  is  rated  at  so  mnch.  The  principle  by  which 
it  must  be  guided  in  laying  this  assessment  is  the  consideration  of  how 
much  the  parents  can  afford  to  pay ;  not  how  much  is  required  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  schooL  The  law  only  fixes  a  minimum  of  one  groschen  per 
week,  and  a  maximum  of  fifteen  dollars  a  year.  These  sums  so  assessed 
are  the  school-fees.  They  are  collected  by  the  school  board  which  applies 
them  as  far  as  they  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  For  the  remaining 
part  of  the  outlay  on  the  school  not  covered  by  the  *fees,  the  board  must 
apply  to  the  cammitne.  Each  commune  has  four  funds  or  purses,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  separate,  but  often  are  not :  the  church-fund,  the  school- 
ftmd,  theTpoor-fimd,  and  the  town-fand.  Into  the  school-fund  flow  some 
small  revenues,  such  as  the  fines  for  non-attendance,  the  collection  in 
church  on  one  Sunday  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  certain  surpluses  from 
what  is  called  the  church  treasury  (not  the  church  fund),  altogether  of 
small  amount  The  remainder  of  the  outlay  on  the  school  has  to  be  met 
by  a  rate  levied  on  the  commune  by  itself.  This  rate  is  assessed  in  the 
following  way : — ^First  a  capitation-tax  is  levied  on  every  male  member 
of  the  commune,  poor  and  rich  alike;  then  all  the  remainder  required  which 
is  not  met  by  the  above  sources  is  raised  by  a  rate  on  property.  This  rate 
is  levied  in  the  same  method  as  all  the  other  rates;  church  rate,  poor 
rate,  &c ;  that  of  tax  units  (steuerinlieiten).  It  is  a  rate  according  to 
valuation,  but  the  valuation  is  very  loose.  The  general  taxation  of  the 
country  is  never  employed  in  aid  of  the  parish  school,  except  in  those 
extreme  cases  in  which  the  commune  can  plead  poverty,  and  where  there 
are  no  endowment  funds  out  of  which  it  can  receive  succour.  The  amount 
of  such  charitable  endowments  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Saxon 
crown  is  insignificant  Only  in  Upper  Lusatia  is  there  a  foundation  called 
the  Nostiz  Weichadorf,  the  income  of  which,  ctrc.  8,000  dollars,  is  applied 
chiefly  to  school  purposes.  In  cases  where  the  commune  applies  for  Govern- 
ment aid,  it  must  make  a  statement  of  its  means,  in  the  method  iust 
described  to  the  inspector  {respect,  the  patron),  who  examines  it,  and  it  he 
finds  it  valid,  transmits  it  to  the  departmental  Government  (kreisdirection), 
by  whom  it  is  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  instruction.  Here  the  state- 
ment is  tested,  and  if  it  is  found  that  disability  is  made  out  on  the  part  of 
the  commune^  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  a  grant  out  of  the  State  funds. 
The  small  sum  of  20,000  dollars  is  the  whole  amount  annually  voted  in  the 
budget  for  such  allowances  to  poor  parishes.  (Kingdom  of  Saxony ;  square 
miles  271 ;  pop.  (1855)  2,039,176.) 

In  Prussia,  when  a  commune  pleads  poverty,  the  landrath  has  to  scruti- 
nize its  budget,  in  order  to  see  that  nothing  is  charged  upon  it  preferentially, 
the  school  ranking  with  the  first  claims  on  the  local  purse.  In  Baden, 
government  grants  towards  current  expenses  can  only  be  made  when  the 
necessary  rate  would  otherwise  exceed  a  certain  fixed  poundage.  In  Saxony 
as  will  have  been  observed,  the  principle  of  the  rate  is  a  combination  of  a 
personal  and  a  property  tax.  In  other  countries  it  is  purely  a  personal  tax; 
so  much  a  family  in  Wiirtemberg;  so  much  a  head  in  Brunswick.  In 
Prussia,  the  mode  of  assessment  varies  with  the  usage  of  every  district ; 
often  of  every  manor.  Where  there  is  no  special  usage,  they  rate  on  the 
principle  of  me  state  tax  called  the  classensteuer.  The  prmciple  of  local 
rate  was,  I  belifeve,  first  introduced  into  Prussia  by  the  code  of  1794 
{Allegemeines  Landrechty  th.  ii.  tit  12.  s.  29).  **  Where  there  are  no 
endowments  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  there  the  maintenance 
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of  the  teacher  falls  upon  the  collective  householders^  without  distinction  of 
religion.  The  contributions  requisite  for  this  purpose,  whether  they  be 
paia  in  money  or  kind,  must  be  equitably  divided  among  the  householders 
m  the  proportion  of  their  property  and  holdings."  From  the  Prussian  code 
this  has  gradually  passed  into  the  law  of  other  countries. 

As  the  commune  might  endeavour  to  make  the  burden  easier  to  itself  by 
underpaying  the  teacher,  provision  is  made  against  this  in  many  countries, 
by  fixmg  a  minimum  of  salary,  which  varies  with  population  and  years  of 
service.  In  Prussia,  the  power  of  fixing  in  each  mstance  the  amount  of 
teacher's  stipend  rests  with  the  departmental  Government  The  poor  pay 
of  the  schoolmaster  had  been  long  an  acknowledged  evil,  and  something, 
though  little,  had  been  done  to  correct  it  in  the  20  years  preceding  1848. 
In  the  revolutionanr  period,  this,  like  other  grievances,  made  itself  loadlj 
heard;  and  by  a  Cabinet  rescript,  6th  March,  1852,  each  Government  is 
directed  to  review  in  detail  the  masters'  stipends  in  its  department,  and  to 
raise  them  permanently  to  such  sum  as  it  shall  consider  sufficient  The 
principle  to  guide  it  iii  aoing  this  is  to  be  the  usage  of  the  district,  and  the 
requirements  of  living  in  it  The  mention  of  any  normal  sum  was  par- 
ticularly avoided.  This  method  possesses  obvious  advantages  over  the 
legislative  enactment  of  a  minimum  in  a  kingdom  like  Prussia,  composed 
of  countries  so  various  in  wealth,  in  style,  and  cost  of  living,  that  wnat  is 
a  handsome  income  in  one  is  a  bare  subsistence  in  another.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  questioned  if  this  advantage  be  not  dearly  purchased  by  such  an 
inroad  of  the  executive  upon  the  right  of  self-taxation  as  is  made  by  this 
Cabinet  rescript  What  makes  it  more  arbitra^  is,  that  it  had  been 
already  ruled  that  the  decision  of  the  departmental  Government  was  without 
appeal,  and  therefore  a  commune  which  may  consider  itself  over-rated  has  no 
legal  remedy.  A  discretion  was  further  allowed,  by  the  rescript,  to  the 
several  Governments,  of  giving  priority  to  **  faithful  conduct  in  office ;"  a 
phrase  which,  it  has  been  alleged,  has  received  a  political  interpretation. 

The  Local  Boards. — In  Prussia,  and  in  other  States  which  nave  copied 
from  her,  each  school  has  its  own  board  of  management  (schtdvorstcmd). 
These  boards  are  variously  constituted,  but  the  prmciple  generally  recog- 
nized is,  that,  1,  the  patrons  (if  any);  2,  the  parochial  clergy;  3,  the 
municipal  authorities;  4,  the  householders,  should  all  be  represented  in 
them.  In  some  of  the  smaller  States  the  Government  has  simply  assumed  to 
itself  the  nomination  of  the  elective  members.  In  most  Prussian  provinces 
the  householders  choose  their  own  representative  into  the  school  board ;  but 
various  curtailments  of  this  freedom  of  election  have  been  made  of  late 
years,  e.g.f  the  regulations  issued  15th  October,  1858,  for  the  department  of 
Marienwerder  in  East  Prussia,  which  contain  the  most  recent  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  the  school-board,  provide  that  the  Umdrath  of  the  circle  may, 
in  his  aiscretion,  refuse  to  confirm  the  election  of  any  representative  so 
chosen  by  the  householders,  and  for  diis  refusal  he  is  not  obliged  to  assign 
any  grounds.  The  householders  must  then  proceed  to  the  election  of 
another  person  in  the  place  of  the  person  so  set  aside;  and  should  the 
landrath  see  reason  to  reject  their  presentee  a  second  time,  the  commune 
loses  the  right  of  election  for  that  time,  and  the  place  is  filled  up  by  the 
landratli.  Further,  should  any  member  of  the  board  not  discnarge  his 
functions  satisfactorily  to  the  landrath,  tiiat  officer  may  declare  his  place 
vacant,  and  require  the  commune  to  proceed  to  a  new  election.  This  is,  in 
fact,  to  take  away  the  election  from  the  commune^  and  to  make  it  a  nomina^ 
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tion  by  the  landrath.  A  still  more  arbitrary  provision  in  these  regala- 
tions  is  that  by  which  the  chairman  is  empowered  to  suspend  any  resolution 
regularly  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  to  which  he  may  himself  object, 
provided  mat  within  eight  days  he  lays  his  objection  before  the  landratli, 
or  the  district  inspector,  who  then  decides  upon  its  validity.  Such  provi- 
sions^  wherever  tney  are  introduced,  annihilate  the  local  board  as  an 
independent  body  of  managers,  and  its  continued  existence  becomes  merely 
a  mockery  of  self-administration.  It  may  almost  be  thought  superfluous  to 
detail  the  functions  of  a  body  so  constituted.  They  are  as  follow :  The 
board  is  expected  to  meet,  once  a  quarter,  in  the  school-house,  on  a  day  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman.  These  are  its  ordinary  sittings.  The  chairman 
may  call  it  together  at  other  times,  if  necessary.  Its  competency  extends 
only  to  the  **  external"  affairs  of  the  school  On  the  "  internal "  it  may 
advise  the  local  inspector,  but  it  has  no  voice.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
external  affairs  is  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  school,  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  which  the  board  is  responsible  immediately  to  the  landrath. 
The  board  are  trustees  of  the  school  buildings,  of  all  land  or  monies 
belonging  to  the  school,  master's  residence,  &c.  They  have  to  see  that  the 
hours  of  schooling  are  strictly  kept  to,  that  no  more  than  the  regular 
holidays  are  taken,  and  they  are  to  employ  their  moral  influence  with  the 
parents  to  secure  punctuality  of  attendance.  Dispensations  fix)m  attendance 
for  periods  longer  than  one  week  must  be  applied  for  to  the  board.  The 
members  of  the  board  are  expected  to  be  present  at  all  examinations  and 
other  public  solemnities  of  the  school.  They  receive  no  remuneration,  and 
are  obliged  to  serve  for  six  years.  The  schoolmaster  is  in  many  countries 
(not  in  rrussia)  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  tiie  board,  but  has 
no  vote.  In  Brunswick  the  consistory  may,  if  it  pleases,  confer  the  right  of 
voting  on  any  master. 

Compubory  School  Attendance. — Compulsory  school  attendance  is  the 
corner  stone  of  the  system  of  primary  education  throughout  Germany.  It 
is  all  but  universal,  though  the  mode  of  enforcing  it  may  be  variable.  In 
every  State  of  Germany,  with  the  exception,  I  oelieve,  of  Hamburg  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  all  the  children  of  both  sexes  between  certain  ages 
are  required  to  be  at  school 

In  this  legislation  we  must  distinguish  two  degrees,  which  are  often  con- 
founded, but  are  really  widely  apart  1.  Where  the  law  requires  that  the 
education  of  the  children  shall  be  properly  cared  for,  but  leaves  the  parents 
the  choice  of  the  method,  they  may  send  them  to  what  school  they  please, 
or  may  employ  a  private  teacher  at  home.  This  was  the  law  in  Prussia 
till  1857,  and  is  still  so  in  many  States.  2.  Where  the  parents  are  restrained 
from  sending  their  children  to  any  other  school  than  that  for  which  they 
are  register^.  The  first  regulation  (1)  is  viewed  as  a  necessary  protection 
for  the  child's  interests ;  the  second  (2)  is  a  measure  of  police  for  facilitating 
the  control  of  the  school  attendance.  The  first  is  often  called  colloquially, 
eekulzwang,  but  the  term  in  its  legal  and  correct  sense  is  used  to  denote 
the  second  (2)  only.  In  this,  its  proper  sense  echulzwangy  is  the  law  of 
Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  some  other  States.  In  1 857  it 
was  introduced  into  l^russia,  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  period  the  power  of 
granting  dispensations  was  vested  in  the  landrath.  It  is  complained  of, 
among  other  things,  for  the  invidious  distinction  created  in  administering 
it  between  poor  and  rich ;  no  attempts  being  made  to  enforce  it  in  the  case 
of  the  latter.     Where  a  dispensation  is  obtained  from  attending  the  district 
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school^  parents  must  state  the  motives  of  the  application,  and  the  school  te 
whicli  they  propose  to  remove  the  child,  and  in  some  cases  continue  to  pay 
the  school  fees  or  a  part  of  them. 

The  usage  of  the  several  countries  varies  hut  little  as  to  school  ace. 
The  Prussian  code  fixed  the  completion  of  the  child's  fifth  year  as  die 
period  when  its  attendance  should  begin,  and  in  the  Saxon  province  it  is 
customary  to  go  at  that  ace.  In  other  provinces  attendance  is  not  com- 
pelled till  the  end  of  the  sixSi,  though  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  fifth ;  a  distinc- 
tion which  is  marked  by  the  words  schulpjlichtig  and  sdiulfdhig.  Generally 
no  use  is  made  of  the  permission,  as  the  schools  are  mostly  already  over- 
filled. The  masters  are  not  favourabe  to  children  beginning  to  learn  too 
Jroung,  and  experience  and  physiology  condemn  it  The  new  Wiirtemberg 
aw  of  6th  Nov.,  1858,  has  removed  its  term  from  set  six  to  SBt  seven,  and 
the  new  Saxon  law  from  aet  five  to  sBt.  six ;  and  it  might  not  be  impossible 
that  the  practice  of  Hamburg,  where  the  children  begin  at  aet  eight,  would 
be  more  generally  followed,  were  it  not  that  there  is  another  tendency,  viz., 
the  claims  of  labour,  making  itself  felt,  and  pushing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  get  the  school  age  to  begin  earlier,  in  order  that  it  may  end  the 
sooner.  The  duration  of  the  period  of  school  attendance  is  in  most  countries 
eight  years ;  in  some  parts  of  Prussia  usage  extends  it  to  nine ;  in  the  new 
Saxe-Coburg  law  of  I5th  June,  1858,  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  seven 
years.  It  is  much  less  by  law  than  by  the  manners  of  the  people  that 
school  time  is  universally  terminated  by  confirmation  {einsegnung) ;  a  rite 
which,  with  its  ac*companying  first  communion,  obtains  in  the  Lutheran 
population  the  same  social  importance  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic. 

It  is  not  enough  to  bring  tne  children  to  school,  or  to  enter  their  names 
in  the  school  register,  unless  their  regular  attendance  is  also  secured.  This 
point  is  accordingly  guarded  in  the  German  system  with  as  much  vigilance 
as  the  former.  To  take  a  single  province  of  rrussia,  Silesia,  e.  jr.,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  pastor  and  the  schoolmaster  to  use  all  their  moral  influence 
with  the  parents  to  make  the  children  come  punctually  and  regularly.  But 
this  moral  persuasion  can  be  enforced,  if  need  be,  by  an  appeal  to  die 
police.  The  police  oflice  of  the  place  makes  out  the  list  of  the  children  as 
they  arrive  at  the  school  age.  This  list  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  school- 
boaoitl,  which  from  that  moment  becomes  responsible  for  the  attendance  of 
all  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  that  register.  The  master  keeps  the  book 
of  absences,  marking  them  as  "  excused  "  or  "  inexcused  ;**  and  it  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  school-board  in  its  periodical  meetings  to  watch  this  book. 
The  board,  through  the  inspector  or  some  other  of  its  members,  admonishes 
the  parent  or  guardian.  If  the  ofience  be  repeated,  they  send  in  the 
ofiender's  name  to  the  police  office,  and  he  is  mulcted  in  a  small  fine  for 
each  day  of  the  child's  absence.  In  case  of  nonpayment  he  is  sent  to  gaol 
for  a  period  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  fine.  In  some  towns  a 
messenger  is  attached  to  the  school,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  hoar  the 
master  marks  ofi*  the  absent  names,  and  despatches  the  messenger  round  to 
the  houses,  to  inquire  the  cause  of  absence,  which  is  duly  entered  in  the 
book.  In  Berlin  the  control  of  attendance  is  ui^dertaken  by  the  school 
delegacy,  which  employs  as  its  organ  for  this  purpose  bodies  called  by 
the  name  achulcommission.  Former  arrangements  for  securing  attendance 
having  been  found  insufficient,  this  new  system  was  organized  in  1845. 
Berlin  was  divided  for  this  purpose  into  thirty-five  districts,  or  rather  the 
division  already  existing  for  the  purpose  of  the  poor's  commission  was 
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adopted.  In  each  of  these  districts  a  achulcommiamn  was  appointed.  This 
body  consists  of  a  chairman^  vice-chairman,  and  a  number  of  members^ 
varying  with  the  populations  of  their  district  JFrom  six  to  ten.  The  members 
are  elected  for  three  years  by  the  common  council,  and  confirmed  by  the 
tnagistraU  It  is  usual  to  ask  the  lay  members  of  the  school-boards  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  school  commission  of  the  district  in  which  their  school  is 
situated.  As  the  office  is  an  unpaid  one,  and  the  duty  thankless,  the  city 
has  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  one  to  serva  The  commission  meets 
once  a  month  on  a  fixea  day,  tluree'  members  forming  a  quorum.  Its  pro- 
ceedings are  minuted,  and  die  minutes  may  be  called  for  by  the  scnool 
delegacy.  It  has  but  one  business,  that  <€  controlling  the  school  lists  and 
school  attendance.  For  this  purpose  it  employs  as  its  organ  the  royal 
police,  in  the  same  way  as  the  school-board  in  a  country  town  employs  the 
town  police.  The  police  commissary  of  the  district  (Bezirk)  sends  in  to 
the  commission  the  lists  of  the  schulpfiichtig  children.  The  members  of  the 
commission  are  expected  individually  to  visit  the  parents,  to  urge  upon 
them  the  moral  obligation  of  seeing  that  their  children  attend  regularly. 
Only  when  this  private  influence  is  ineflFectual,  an  official  admonition  is 
given  to  the  parent  or  guardian.  If  within  a  month  &om  this  monition  a 
second  ^^  inexcused  "  absence  occurs,  a  written  notice  issues  from  the  com- 
mission, reminding  the  defaulting  party  that  he  makes  himself  liable  to  a 
penalty^  This  notice  is  registered.  If  a  third  ^^  inexcused "  absence 
occurs  within  a  month,  the  commission  sends  notice  to  the  school  delegacy, 
adding  from  the  record  a  copy  of  the  previous  notice.  This  notice  is 
handed  to  another  committee  of  the  school  delegacy,  which  is  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  fines.  This  committee  inquires  into  the  case,  assesses 
the  fine,  and  orders  payment  within  eight  days.  It  is  open  to  the  con- 
denmed  party  to  appeal  during  these  eight  days  to  the  magistrat  The 
sentence  of  tue  magistrat  is  final.  The  fine  maybe  levied  by.  execution. 
If  there  are  no  effects,  the  offender  is  punished  by  imprisonment  . 

The  commissioner  then  passed  from  the  regulations,  which  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  attendance  at  school,  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  carried  out  and  the  results  attained.  Though  the  law  every- 
where alike  requires  attendance,  it  is  very  unequally  enforced  in  different 
countries  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country.  It  is  well  and 
uniformly  carried  into  effect  in  Prussia,  for  it  is  a  general  feature  of  the 
administration  of  that  country  that  nothing  is  law  which  is  not  actually  in 
force.  Some  of  the  more  stringent  provisions  of  the  factory  law  are  said  to 
have  been  evaded  at  one  time,  but  this  was  soon  corrected,  and  it  is  now 
enforced  to  the  letter.  The  following  are  the  returns  of  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  for  the  whole  of  Prussia  for  the  year  1856,  the  latest 
published : — 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  was  2,943,251 ;  the  number  of 
children  in  the  public  elementary  schools  was  2,758,472  ;  and  the  number 
of  schools  was  24,292. 

If  we  add  the  number  of  children  attending  licensed  private  elementary 
schools,  70,220,  we  obtain  as  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  elementary 
schools,  2,828,692.  Total  number  of  children  of  school  age,  2,943,251  ; 
total  number  attendingelementary  schools,  public  and  private,  2,828^692  ; 
difference,  114,559.  From  this  remainder  of  114,559  we  must  deduct  all 
the  children  receiving  private  instruction  at  home,  all  the  boys  in  the  junior 
classes  of  the  grammar  and  real  schools,  children  sickly,  ieficient,  or  in 
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other  ways  incapacitated  from  attending  school^  and  the  residaum  would  be 
the  number  of  those  who  hj  migratory  habits^  or  in  whatever  other  way^ 
escape  even  having  their  names  on  any  school  register.  The  number  or 
the  nature  of  this  residuum  I  had  no  means  of  determining.  A  part  of  them 
would>  perhaps,  be  found  among  the  Lithuanian  populations  towards  the 
north-east,  who  are  continually  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  frontier,  or 
sendii^  their  children,  before  they  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  14,  into 
Poland,  to  be  surreptitiously  confirmed,  and  to  return  with  a  confirmation 
ticket  which  enabled  them  to  be  taken  into  service  at  once.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  itinerating  families,  whose  children  would  be  included  in 
the  census,  but  whom  it  would  h€  impossible  to  confine  to  any  school  The 
children  of  the  true  gipsies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  regular  attendants, 
and  distinguish  themselves  by  their  industry,  quickness,  and  good  manners. 

The  above  figures  only  represent  the  number  of  children  entered  on  the 
school  books,  and  convey  no  idea  of  the  regularity  with  which  they  attend. 
All  who  have  to  do  with  the  elementary  schools,  however,  agree  that  here 
is  their  great  difficulty.  Where  there  is  neither  resistance  to  the  law  nor 
desire  to  evade  it,  there  is  a  want  of  resolution  to  make  the  attendance 
uniform  and  punctual  Districts  vary  very  greatly  in  this  respect.  The 
commissioners  saw  schools  in  which  the  absence  book  disclosed  a  most  lax 
state  of  attendance,  where  the  absences  had  increased  to  such  a  head  that 
the  master  had  ceased  to  register  them. 

Voluntary  Efforts. — The  whole  of  the  elementary  school  system  in  Crer- 
many  is,  as  we  have  seen,  organized  and  conducted  by  the  central  authorify 
in  the  several  States.  On  the  skirts  of  this  immense  organization,  room  is 
left  for  voluntary  efibrt  in  various  directions,  which  I  can  but  briefly  indi- 
cate. 1.  Private  schools. — It  is  open  to  any  one  (m  Prussia)  to  found  a 
private  school  who  can  obtain  a  hcence  {ooneessian)  for  the  purpose  from 
the  Government  But  he  can  only  employ  in  it  teachers  who  have  passed 
the  two  regular  examinations  required  of  teachers  in  a  public  school  of  the 
same  class,  ue.,  whether  higher,  middle,  or  elementary.  If  in  a  city,  he 
must  further  prove  that  the  district  in  which  he  proposes  to  open  a  school 
is  insufficiently  provided  with  schools.  When  he  has  obtained  his  licence, 
his  school  is  not  his  own  domain,  within  which  he  may  try  experiments  in 
education.  He  is  not  only  subject  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
schulrathf  but  he  is  strictly  bound  to  follow  the  rules  and  regulations  issued 
by  the  school  delegacy,  resp,  by  the  school  council,  for  the  behoof  of  private 
schools.  The  proprietor  of  such  a  private  school  is  at  liberty  to  fix  his 
school  fee  at  any  amount  he  may  thuik  fit  He  is  required  to  draw  up  a 
table  of  fees  and  chletrges,  specifying  the  amount  charged  in  each  class, 
entrance  money,  extras,  &c.  He  must  give  in  a  printed  copy  of  this  tariff 
to  the  school  board,  and  also  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  child  who 
mav  be  placed  at  the  school  He  is  at  liberty  to  make  a  separate  agreement 
with  any  parent  or  guardian  to  take  less  than  the  tariff  price,  but  on  the 
express  condition  that  such  reduced  charge  shall  not  curtail  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  child.  These  private  schools 
play  an  important  part  in  Berlin ;  nearly  half  the  children  in  elementary 
schools  being  educated  in  them.  As  the  corporation  have  not  as  yet  accom- 
modation in  the  public  schools  for  more  than  12,000  or  13,000,  they  there- 
fore pay  the  proprietors  of  the  private  schools  so  much  per  head  for  every 
child  in  their  schools.  In  the  whole  kingdom  there  are  3,600  teachers, 
male  and  female,  in  these  private  schools,  by  the  side  of  the  33,000  masters 
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and  mistresses  in  the  public  elementary  schools.  In  these  private  schools 
may  perhaps  be  reckoned  the  so-called  parochial  schools.  This  term  is 
used  to  denote  chiefly  such  schools  as  are  in  connection  with  certain  Pro- 
testant congregations  which  have  been  long  in  existence,  and  which,  though 
not  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  are  not  dissenting  bodies,  e^g., 
the  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  French  Calvinist  congregations.  There  are 
also  a  few  other  schools  of  old  foundation,  attached  to  parish  churches  in 
some  cities,  which,  having  small  fixed  sources  of  income,  have  been  left  in 
their  original  position,  e.g.9  the  schools  attached  to  the  Cloister  Church,  to 
Trinitv  Uhurcn,  and  to  the  Cathedral  in  Berlin.  But  in  respect  of  inspec- 
tion, the  certificates  of  teachers,  and  the  matters  to  be  taught,  these  schools 
are  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  public  elementary  schools. 

2.  More  independent  of  the  control  of  the  regular  scnool  organization  are 
the  schools  for  "  Airther  improvement  *'  which  exist  in  most  large  towns. 
Two  classes  of  institutions  ofier  the  means  of  improvement  to  young  men 
apprenticed  to  trades,  &c.,  who  have  left  the  elementary  school,  and  been 
confirmed.  Such  young  persons  are  either,  1.  Those  who  have  leamt 
imperfectly  what  has  been  taught  at  school,  or,  2.  Those  who,  having  pro- 
fited by  their  schooling,  wish  to  carry  their  education  beyond  the  point 
where  the  elementary  school  left  them. 

For  the  first  are  designed  the  Sunday  schools.  These  schools  are  held  in 
the  schoolrooms  of  various  city  schools  Instruction  is  given  from  2—5  p.il 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  only.  It  is  of  the  same  grade  as  that 
given  in  the  upper  classes  of  an  elementary  schooL  In  Berlin,  every 
apprentice,  at  the  time  of  his  being  apprenticea,  is  examined  by  the  guild  of 
tne  trade  to  which  he  is  destined.  If  he  can  read,  write,  and  cipher  com- 
petently, he  receives  a  certificate  to  that  effect  If  not,  he  must  attend  the 
Sunday  afternoon  school  till  he  is  able  to  do  so. 

For  the  second  are  designed  the  imprwement  institutes  {FortbUdungs' 
anstaUen),  In  Wiirtemberg  formerly  attendance  for  two  years  at  these 
schools  was  compulsory ;  but  that  requirement  exists  no  longer.  In  Prussia 
it  has  always  been  voluntary.  These  schools  are  held  either  on  Sundays 
or  evening  in  the  week,  and  taught  by  masters  in  elementary  or  real 
schools,  who  receive  a  small  fee  from  the  pupils,  which  is  augmented  b^  a 
grant  from  the  municipality.  No  applicant  is  admitted  before  confirmation 
(ast  14),  or  a  certificate  that  he  is  competently  taught,  so  far  as  the  elemen-^ 
tary  school  can  carry  him.  If  an  apprentice,  he  must  also  pl^oduce  the 
permission,  in  writing,  of  his  master,  and  the  master,  in  that  case,  becomes 
responsible  for  the  regularity  of  the  pupil's  attendance.  There  is  no  limit 
as  to  age ;  and  where  the  instruction  is  given  by  competent  masters,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  men  of  thirty,  or  even  more,  present  in  the  classes,' 
and  taking  their  turn  with  the  younger  pupils.  Sometimes  a  teacher  in  an 
elementary  school  will  take  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  learning 
French,  English,  drawing,  &c.  The  subjects  in  which  instruction  ia 
given  in  the  three  FortbUdungsantalten  in  Berlin  are,  writing,  arithmetic, 
commercial  nractice,  book-keeping,  letter-writing,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
German  reading  and  literature,  French,  English,  drawing,  and  designing, 
Ac.  These  subjects  are  arranged  in  five  or  six  courses.  Each  pupil  is  at 
liberty  to  choose  which  courses  he  will  attend ;  but  no  pupil  is  allowed  to 
enter  a  higher  class  till  he  has  gone  through  the  elementary  class  in  the 
same  subject,  and  has  shown  that  he  possesses  the  competent  knowledge. 
For  the  first  four  semesters,  he  is  obliged  to  attend  not  less  than  four 
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different  courses.  After  that  he  may  attend  onlj  so  many  as  he  pleases. 
When  the  institute  is  held  on  the  Sunday,  the  pupils  assemble  for  public 
worship  in  the  building,  and  have  a  short  service,  which  occupies  half  an 
hour.  For  the  present  organization  of  these  schools  in  Berlin  the  city  is 
indebted  to  the  energy  of  the  present  Schulrath  Schulze.  They  are  as  yet 
in  their  infancy  there,  and  have  manv  difficulties  to  contend  with ;  chiefly 
this :  that  they  deprive  both  pupil  and  teacher  of  their  only  holiday  in  the 
week.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  im- 
provement institutes  in  Berlin  for  the  period  from  Easter,  1858,  to  Easter, 
1869  :— 

In  the  summer  half  year  the  attendance  of  students  at  the  three  institates 
was  1,149 ;  in  the  winter  half  year  1,249.  Of  these,  six  were  masters, 
1,155  journeymen,  722  apprentices,  198' mechanics,  132  merchants  and 
tradesmen's  clerk,  32  schoolmasters  and  Government  employ  &  ;  377  were 
between  14-16  years  of  age,  623  between  17-20,  152  between  21-24,  71 
between  25-30,  22  between  31-40,  and  4  above  40.  The  total  cost  to  the 
city,  besides  the  use  of  rooms,  was  4,000  thalers. 

3.  Infant  schools,  more  properly  called  kleinkinderbewahranstalten  (for  it 
is  a  principle  that  no  lessons  snould  be  given  in  them,  set  6  or  7  being 
thought  quite  early  enough  to  commence  instruction),  are  now  rapidly 
multiplying  in  all  large  towns,  supported  by  private  benevolence.  Instead 
of  competing  with  the  public  schools,  charitable  effort  is  here  useMj 
employed  in  supplementing  them.  The  elder  children  being  engaged  great 
part  of  the  day  in  the  school,  and  both  parents  in  field  labour,  often  at 
great  distances,  houses  are  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  infants  under 
school  age.  The  parents  can  deposit  them  in  them  in  the  morning,  and 
call  for  them  again  as  they  return  from  work.  The  infants  are  fed,  cared 
for,  and  kept  amused  by  singing,  dancing,  and  organized  games  under  the 
care  of  a  matron,  or  of  benevolent  ladies  who  from  love  for  children  are 
found  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  this  service.  Frobel's  play-gardens, 
on  a  more  methodical  plan,  are  for  a  class  above  the  very  poor  (itmfer- 
garten).  Of  these  there  are  only  about  50  or  .60  in  Germanv.  They 
were  prohibited  by  the  late*  Government  of  Prussia  on  grounds  of  political 
suspicion. 

4.  Farm  and  reformatory  schools,  redemption  institutes  for  morally 
endangered  or  criminal  children,  only  occur  for  mention  here  as  being 
entirely  prbmoted  by  private  benevolence. 

Report  <m  Educational  Charitiea. 

M.  Patbick  Citmin  reported  also  on  educational  charities. .  The  whole 
number  of  charities  reported  upon  by  the  late  conmoiissioners  amounted  to 
28,840,  having  a  collective  annual  income  of  1,209,395^  According  to  an 
estimate  made  by  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  adopted  by  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth,  the  value  of  all  the  property  real  and  personal  devoted  to  charity 
amounted  in  1846  to  a  sum  not  less  than  75  or  100  millions.  Of  these 
charities  some  are  educational  some  not.  Of  educational  charities  there 
are  three  sorts.  There  are  schools  in  which  children  are  taught,  clothed, 
and  lodged ;  in  others  the  children  are  clothed  and  taught,  but  not  lodged ; 
in  others  they  are  merely  taught,  and  the  latter  are  classical  and  non- 
classical.  After  a  survey  of  the  various  charities  for  education  and  other 
objects  Mr.  Cumin  concluded  his  report  as  follows : — 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  sum  up  my  results. 
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With  respect  to  charities  directly  founded  for  purposes  of  education,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  many  of  them  are  not  so  useful  as  they  might  be, 
and  I  have  attempted  to  point  out  the  causes  of  those  deficiencies  and  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  With  respect  to  those  not  directly  founded  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  whilst  all  of  them  were 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  deserving  poor,  they  are  in  some  cases 
bestowed  upon  unworthy  objects,  in  other  cases  left  idly  to  accumulate,  and 
in  others  positively  misapplied.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  as  to  the 
former,  the  existing  area  should  be  extended,  and  that  as  to  the  latter,  a 
new  area  should  be  created. 

I  assume  that  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  charities  are  intended  is 
confined  to  those  who  are  just  above  the  rank  of  paupers — the  class  main- 
tained by  the  State — and  yet  have  not  sufficient  means  to  supply  themselves 
with  those  physical  comforts  and  that  mental  cultivation  which  the  charities 
may  enable  them  to  obtain.  Charity  is  well  bestowed  which  enables  a 
respectable  man  or  woman  broken  down  by  age  or  misfortune  to  keep  clear 
of  the  rates — charity  is  ill  bestowed  which  encourages  people  to  live  bv 
idleness  and  importunity  instead  of  by  industry  and  prudence.  Charity  is 
well  bestowed  which  assists  parents  to  educate  .their  children  so  as  to  fit 
them  to  earn  a  living  or  to  serve  the  State — charity  is  ill  bestowed  in  main- 
taining and  and  educating  the  children  of  parents  who  are  quite  competent 
to  maintain  and  educate  the  chijdren  themselves.  The  early  history  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  shows  the  danger  of  too  easily  releasing  parents  from 
the  natural  obligation  of  caring  for  their  ofispring.  Even  orpnans  are  not 
all  fit  objects  of  charity. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  the  question  is,  what  changes  are  required 
in  order  to  render  the  charitable  fimds  as  extensively  useful  as  possible.  In 
order  to  produce  this  result  several  things  are  required.  As  to  educational 
charities, — (1.)  Except  in  a  few  special  cases  the  parents  or  relations  should 
supply  the  children  with  clothing,  and  should  contribute  something  towards 
their  education.  Even  although  the  boarding  should  be  retained,  the 
number  of  children  under  education  would  be  greatiy  increased.  (2.> 
Facilities  should  be  afibrded  for  combining  the  smaller  endowments.  (3.) 
The  area  within  which  money  devoted  to  education  is  now  applied  should 
be  extended,  and,  if  necessary,  changed.  Endowments,  instead  of  being 
either  allowed  to  accumulate  or  employed  to  aid  classes  in  the  education  of 
their  children  who  need  it  not,  should  be  bestowed  upon  neighbouring 
districts  which  stand  greatly  in  need  of  it  And,  considering  the  enormous 
and  increasing  demands  on  the  parliamentary  fund,  this  change  is  especially 
needed.  (4.)  The  masters  should  be  thoroughly  competent  to  discharge 
their  duties,  and  for  this  purpose  some  system  of  inspection  and  examination 
should  be  organized.  (5.)  Following  the  precedent  set  by  the  public  schools, 
snch  as  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester,  the  pupils  should  be  admitted 
upon  the  foundation,  not  by  patronage,  but  by  open  competition.  Whilst 
no  children  except  those  wno  were  really  desirous  of  improvement  would 
obtain  admission,  the  contest  would  indirectiy  stimulate  education  down  to 
tiie  lowest  ranks.  It  would  be  necessary,  still  following  the  precedent  set 
by  the  public  schools  and  the  university,  to  abolish  sul  restrictions  with 
respect  to  place  of  birth  and  kindred.  The  clothing  if  retained,  should  be 
the  prize  of  competition.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  some  cases,  and 
has  succeeded.  Treated  in  this  way  the  clothing  may  be  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  large  day-school  As  at  the  University,  the  clothed  boys  are  "  scholars," 
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the  others  "  commoners."  (6.)  The  sort  of  education  supplied  in  endowed 
schools  should  be  of  a  kind  to  suit  the  requirements  of  those  for  whom  the 
endowment  was  created.  Where  the  master  is  required  to  be  a  graduate 
of  the  university  by  the  founder,  the  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the 
charity  commissioners,  should  be  enabled  to  appoint  a  master  holding  a 
certificate  firom  the  committee  of  council  if  the  annual  funds  do  not  exceed 
1501.9  such  master  not  to  be  of  necessity  in  holy  orders.  As  to  those 
charities  not  originally  founded  for  education^  such  as  funds  for  the  poor, 
for  loans,  for  apprenticeship  fees,  and  for  almshouses,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  made  to  contribute  to  education  All  of  them  were 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  the  question  is  whether  that  object 
can  be  better  promoted  than  by  aiding  education.  (7.)  With  respect  to  the 
fimds  dedicated  to  the  i>oor,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  administration  is  so  imperfect,  and  the  distribution  so  careless,  as  rather 
to  degrade  than  relieve  tne  recipients.  As  for  persons  broken  down  by 
age  or  illness,  yet  struggling  to  keep  ofi^  the  rate,  these  ought  certainly  to 
share  in  these  charities.  But,  excepting  such  cases,  no  one  with  children 
should  be  allowed  a  &rthin^  unless  they  show  their  respect  for  themselves 
and  the  community  by  sending  their  children  to  school  (8.)  If  it  be  true 
that  the  sums  devoted  to  loans  and  apprenticeship  fees  are  generally  useless, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  devoted  to  education,  which, 
besides  being  a  charity  the  least  liable  to  abuse,  would  greatly  relieve  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country.  With  respect  to  apprenticeship  fees  there 
IS  a  special  reasons  for  such  an  application.  Without  education  an  appren- 
tice cannot  take  advantage  of  his  master's  instructions,  whilst  with  a  good 
education  the  apprenticeship  fee  is  superfluous.  (9.)  The  remarks  which 
I  have  ventured  to  make  upon  almshouses  is  rather  to  illustrate  the  waste 
of  money  and  the  abuses  to  which  such  institutions  give  rise,  where  the 
proper  distribution  of  charity  is  not  guarded  by  self-interest  But  even  in 
the  case  of  almshouses,  if  it  should  appear  that  by  the  abolition  of  sinecures 
and  a  mode  of  administration  at  once  more  economical  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  poor  themselves,  a  considerable  sum  might  be  saved,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  surplus  should  not  be  applied  to  aid  the  poor  in  educating 
their  children  and  in  diminishing  the  parliamentary  grant. 

2.  But  even  if  additional  fan£  were  obtained  by  an  improved  and  more 
economical  administration,  some  general  system  of  applying  them  would 
still  be  required.  With  respect  to  those  applicable  to  e^lucation,  with  which 
I  am  particularly  concerned,  there  seems  to  exist  at  present  no  general  idea 
as  to  the  machinery  which  ought  to  be  employed  for  educating  the  people, 
or  as  to  the  part  which  endowments  ought  to  fill  in  the  general  design. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  that  every  child  in  this  coimtry  ought  to  have  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  those  who,  however 
humble,  exhioit  remarkable  genius  for  intellectual  pursuits,  should  have  the 
means  afibrded  them  of  gratifying  their  natural  bent  To  aid  as  &r  as 
possible  in  this  great  design  should  be  the  chief  object  of  charitable  endow- 
ments. This  surely  was  the  intention  of  those  who  originally  founded  the 
thousands  of  schools  throughout  the  country.  They  desired  to  reward  those 
who  displayed  industry  and  intelligence  by  enabling  them  to  indulge  in 
their  favourite  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  they  desired  to  glorify  the 
commonwealth,  Dv  civilizing  the  masses  and  recruiting  the  learned  profes- 
sions and  the  public  service  from  the  ablest  men  of  every  ranL  This  desi^ 
has  at  present  been  sadly  disregarded^  but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
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might  even  now  be  realized.  Only  apply  the  same  liberal  principles  to  all 
charitable  endowments  which  have  lately  been  applied  to  the  public  schools^ 
to  the  universities^  and  to  many  departments  of  the  public  service — allow 
the  same  scope  to  merit  among  the  lower  classes  which  is  now  allowed  to  the 
upper  classes,  and  the  same  results  must  follow.  Do  this  and,  besides  stren^h- 
ening  that  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance  which  is  the  only  antidote 
to  the  spirit  of  indolence  and  pauperism,  the  cause  of  education  will  not  only 
be  promoted,  but  the  claims  on  the  public  purse  will  be  greatly  curtailed. 

3.  (1.)  There  ought  to  be  four  classes  of  schools: — a.  Schools  for 
infants,  boys  and  girls;  b.  Superior  day  schools;  c.  Evening  schools;  d. 
Schools  for  the  middle  classes  and  the  cleverest  boys  in  the  superior  day 
schools.  (2.)  To  this  first  or  local  school  (a)  any  boy  or  girl  should  be  admit- 
ted on  payment  of  the  weekly  pence.  The  very  poorest  might  be  excused. 
(3.)  To  the  superior  schools  (b)  none  would  be  admitted  except  those 
who  could  read,  write,  and  cipner  according  to  a  fixed  standard ;  every 
scholar  would  pay  except  those  who  were  very  poor.  This  school  would 
contain  those  who  were  willing  to  remain  somewhat  longer  than  usual  under 
tuition.  As  the  withdrawal  of  children  from  school  at  too  early  an  age  is 
the  great  difficulty  to  meet,  it  is  proposed  that  to  this  sort  of  school  should 
be  attached  certain  exhibitions  of  5L  or  102.  a  year,  which  should  be 
bestowed  on  the  best  scholars.  The  candidates  would  be  required  to  be  of 
a  certain  age  and  to  have  attended  school  a  certain  time  in  order  to  entitle 
themselves  to  these  prizes.  The  money  for  such  exhibition  might  be  derived 
out  of  those  ftmds  f6r  apprenticeship  loans  and  doles,  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  either  useless  or  demoralizing.  (4.)  To  the  upper  schools  (d) 
would  be  admitted  the  sons  of  the  middle  classes  upon  payment  of  a  reason- 
able fee,  eight  or  ten  guineas  a  year,  and  such  of  the  boys  from  the  superior 
schools  (6)  as  might  prove  themselves  the  best  in  an  examination.  These 
would  correspond  to  the  foundation  boys  at  the  public  schools,  and  to  the 
scholars  at  the  universities.  They  would  have  their  education,  and 
sometimes  their  board,  free,  but  their  clothing  would  be  supplied  by 
their  parents.  In  some  very  special  cases  clothes  might  also  be  supplied. 
Not  only  the  free  ^ammar  schools  throughout  the  country,  but  such 
institutions  as  Chrises  Hospital  in  London  and  Queen  Elizabeth's  School 
at  Bristol,  would  be  recruited  by  boys  selected  by  open  examination. 
(5.)  The  evening  schools  (c)  woula  supply  education  to  such  of  the  boys 
ana  girls  as  had  left  school,  and  desired  to  improve  themselves.  Such  is 
the  educational  machinery  which  I  venture  to  suggest,  or  rather  it  is  that 
which  has  been  suggested  by  others,  and  of  which  1  cordially  approve.  It 
has  many  advantages.  It  meets  the  wants  of  every  class  of  society.  It 
multiplies  scholar^  because  for  every  educational  prize  there  will  be  many 
candidates,  instead  of  one  nominee.  It  will  assist  none  but  those  who  are 
willing  to  assist  themselves.  It  restricts  the  benefits  of  intellectual  culture 
to  those  who  can  best  take  advantage  of  it.  It  will  draw  forth  from 
obscurity  many  a  brilliant  intellect  which  must  otherwise  waste  its  power 
in  neglect  and  indigence.  Lastly,  it  will  go  some  way  to  put  an  end  to 
that  separation  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
which  does  more,  perhaps,  to  prevent  an  efiicient  and  economical  system  of 
education  than  any  other  circumstance. 

4.  But  these  proposals  require  extensive  changes.  Now  the  only  means 
by  which  any  alterations  can  be  made  in  charitable  endowments  is  by  an 
application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or,  in  cases  beyond  its  jurisdiction,  to 
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Parliament  Neither  of  these  tribunals,  however,  are  at  all  competent  to 
deal  with  so  vast  and  complicated  a  subject  as  the  charities.  With  respect 
to  the  Charity  Commission,  it  has  no  power  to  effect  any  change — it  can 
only  suggest  and  approve.  (I.)  As  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  too 
expensive,  and  even  if  it  were  less  expensive  it  is  incompetent  to  deal  with 
social  subjects..  When  it  is  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  out  of  a  total 
of  28,880  charities  there  are  17,972  under  lOZ.  a  year,  with  an  a^fgregate 
income  of  58,1872.,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  charity  under  102^ 
a  year  has  ever  been  recovered  by  the  action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
without  disappearing  in  the  process,  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  smaller 
charities  which  constitute  the  m^'oritv  there  is  practically  no  legal  protec- 
tion. Some  moderately  cheap  jurisdiction  is  quite  as  much  needed  for  the 
smaller  charities  as  was  once  the  case  for  the  smaller  debts.  According  to 
Mr.  Erie  the  proceedings  of  the  Attorney-General  are  expensive  necessarily; 
there  is  great  opposition  to  them,  and  great  difficulty  in  the  case  of  small 
charities  in  setting  the  Attorney-General  in  motion.  Even  in  the  county 
courts  the  expenses  of  adverse  proceedings  are  increased  relatively  to  tl» 
value  of  the  small  charities.  *^  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,** 
says  Mr.  Senior,  and  his  opinion  is  supported  by  others,  "  that  the  instant 
a  charity  not  exceeding  ZOL  a  year  becomes  the  subject  of  a  suit  it  is  gone; 
one  of  60L  a  year  is  reduced  one  half;  one  of  a  100^  one  third.  The 
prudent  friend  of  such  a  charity  will  submit  to  see  it  mismanaged  to  any 
extent  short  of  the  destruction  of  all  its  utility,  rather  than  risk  its  idtimate 
annihilation  by  the  ruinous  protection  of  the  court"  Mr.  Martin  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  expenses  imposed  upon  charitable  funds  by  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  states  that  the 
question  of  costs  is  always  one  to  which  he  particularly  directs  his  atten- 
tion. He  has  furnished  the  following  list  of  costs  in  various  cases;  in 
Attorney-General  v.  Corporation  of  Ludlow,  20,929^  I5s.  lOd. ;  in  the  case 
of  Coxe's  almshouses,  Ludlow,  2^015^  los.  9<JL;  appointing  municipal 
trustees,  Ludlow,  776i.  125.  8rf. ;  appointing  new  trustees,  ISlL  Ss.  lOJl; 
appointing  municipal  trustees  at  Shrewsbury,  7982.  145.  7cL ;  scheme  in 
Millington's  hospital  there,  S36L ;  appointing  municipal  trustees  at  Sand- 
wich, 6SL  10^.  S<L  ;  appointing  municipal  trustees  at  Bewdley, 69Z.  I4s. id; 
costs  in  the  case  of  Bewdley  grammar  school,  377Z.  I2s.  6rf. ;  costs  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  Hospital,  Canterbury ;  1,095/.  4«.  8dL ;  changing  the  site  of 
Reading  Blue-Coat  school,  4572.  12^.  4t2. ;  part  of  cost  in  the  Shrews- 
bury grammar  school,  9212.  14a.  4c2. ;  in  the  case  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
estate,  Stafford,  1,0332.  9«.  6d. ;  appointing  municipal  trustees,  Stafford, 
2442.  lOs.  IcL  ;  appointingnew  trustees  and  scheme  for  school,  3972.  7«.4<i; 
scheme  for  the  school  at  Wolverhampton,  about  8002. ;  costs  in  Mrs.  Anne 
Cam's  charity,  before  1807  and  1837,  nearly  2,0002. 

After  further  observations,  not  only  on  the  expensiveness,  but  on  the 
incompetency  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as  well  as  Parliament,  to  which 
resort  is  often  had,  Mr.  Cumin  concluded  as  follows: — 

5.  Two  {>oints  thus  seem  to  be  established.  In  order  to  render  endow- 
ments as  useful  as  possible,  some  alteration  must  be  made  in  the  terms  of 
the  foundation ;  and  the  only  tribunals  which  now  exist  capable  of  effecting 
that  purpose,  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  Parliament,  are  unfit  A  new 
tribunal,  then,  is  required.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  the  constitution 
of  that  tribunal  comes  within  my  commission ;  but  I  shall  venture  upon  a 
suirpestion.     Some  additional  power  must  be  conferred,  and  this  mav  be 
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done  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  the  charity  commission  may  be  clothed 
with  power  to  frame  new  schemes,  or  a  modified  course  may  be  taken.  The 
commissioners  may  be  empowered  to  draw  up  new  schemes  in  certain 
specified  cases,  and  upon  certain  specified  objects,  and  subject  to  obtaining 
the  assent  of  a  proportion  of  the  parties  interested,  and  it  may  be  enacted 
that  these  schemes  shall  become  law  after  lying  on  the  table  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  for  three  months.  This  power  would  be  strictly  analogous 
to  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Oxford  University  commissioners.  But  in 
addition  jo  this,  it  is  essential  that  the  charity  commissioners  should  be 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  Privy  Council  of  Education.  If  educa- 
tional endowments  are  to  produce  the  maximum  of  benefit,  they  must  be 
administered  according  to  some  system.  The  charity  commissioners  seem 
to  admit  that  they  have  not  time  sufficient  to  devote  to  educational  ques- 
tions. When  they  examine  a  school  they  generally  do  it  through  the 
Government  inspector.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  the  connexion 
suggested,  it  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  charity  commissioners  should  be 
an  education  commissioner — appointed  specificallv  for  that  subject — and 
that  no  new  education  scheme  snould  be  passed  by  the  charity  commis- 
sioner until  it  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Conunittee  of  Council  of  Education. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution, 
Liverpool,  made  a  special  report  on  popular  education  in  Liverpool.  ^ 

The  Rev.  H.  6.  RcteiwsoN,  M.A.,  prebendary  of  York,  and  principal  of 
the  York  training  college,  made  a  statement  on  training  colleges. 

Besides  procuring  these  reports  the  education  commissioners  sent  ques- 
tions to  different  parties  interested  on  education,  on  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion^ the  actual  state  of  education,  the  causes  of  deficiency  if  any,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  existing  system  of  Government  aid  and  inspection,  the  efficiency 
of  endowed  schools,  requesting  also  suggestions  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  system  of  Government  aid  and  inspection  or  otherwise,  the  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers,  training  colleges,  and  the  results  of  education  ;  and  answers 
were  published  by  Sir  Charles  H.  T.  Anderson,  of  Lea,  Edward  Ackroyd, 
Esq.,  of  Halifax ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adler ;  T.  W.  Allies,  Secretaiy  of  the  Catholic 
Poor  School  Committee ;  Moses  Angel,  Esq.,  of  the  Jews'  Free  School ; 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best,  Rector,  Hampshire;  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley,  B.D., 
Vicar  of  Ware,  Herts  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Blackall,  M.A.,  perpetual  curate  of 
Ixworth,  Suffolk ;  the  Rev.  Richard  Brown  of  Bishop  Auckland ;  Mr. 
Bodichon;  Herbert  Besley,  Esq.,  Manager  of  National  Schools;  Miss  Car- 

Enter ;  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  the  Rev.  F.  Close,  Dean  of  Carlisle ;  the 
)v.  J.  Cundill,  B.D.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Margaret's,  Durham ;  the  Rev.  J. 
Cromwell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Diocesan  Training  School,  Durham;  the 
Rev.  Derwant  Coleridge,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Principal  of  St  Mark's 
College,  Chelsea;  the  Bishop  of  Durham;  Lady  Dukinfield;  the  Rev. 
T.  W .  Davids,  of  Colchester ;  Sir  A.  H.  Elton,  Bart ;  the  Rev.  Invin 
Ellen,  Rector  of  Faldingworth,  Lincolnshire ;  William  Ellis,  Esq. ;  Rev. 
Samuel  Eamshaw,  Chaplain  of  St  Peter's,  Sheffield;  the  Rev.  John 
Freeman,  M.A.,  Rural  Dean,  Rector  of  Ashwicken,  Norfolk ;  Rev.  John 
Guthxie,  Canon  of  Bristol  and  Vicar  of  Colne,  Wiltshire ;  Rev.  H.  Fearow, 
B.D.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Peterborough  and  Rector  of  Loughborough, 
Leicestershire ;  Miss  Hove ;  Mrs.  Harries ;  Rev.  G.  Hans  Hamilton,  M.  A., 
Rural  Dean  and  Vicar  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Renton,  M.A. ; 
Leonard  Homer,   Esq.,  Inspector  of  Factories;  Rev.  C.  £.  R.  Eeene, 
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Henley-on-Thames ;  Lord  Lyttleton ;  Hon.  Charles  Langdale ;  the  Countess 
of  Macclesfield ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Maurice ;  Rev.  George  Marshall ;  J.  G.  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  of  Leeds ;  W.  C.  Macready,  Esq.,  of  Sherborne ;  Rev.  William 
Poole,  Prebendary  of  Hereford;  Rev.  T.  T.  Penrose,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln ;  Miss  E.  Partridge ;  Rev.  Archdeacon  Randall ;  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Scott ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Sewell ;  Colonel 
Stobart;  H.  S.  Skeats,  Esq.;  John  Snell,  Esq.,  Schoolmaster;  W.  R 
Shields,  Master  of  the  Peckham  Birkbeck  School ;  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson; 
Miss  E.  Twining;  Miss  Twining;  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Waldergrave ;  Rev. 
C.  B.  Wollaston ;  William  Walker,  of  Rolling  HaU,  Bradford ;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
White ;  Miss  Yonge ;  and  the  Rev,  F.  B.  Zinska 


POPULAB  EDUCATION. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Inquire  into 
the  State  of  Popular  Education  in  England. 

In  addition  to  the  written  answers  to  certain  questions,  the  commissioDers 
examined  orally  many  persons  who  had  directed  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  education,  and  their  evidence  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
report  The  witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  Ralph  R.  W.  Lingen,  secretary 
to  the  committee  of  council  on  education ;  Mr.  Harry  Chester,  late  assistant 
secretary  of  the  same  committee ;  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  of  the  Census  Office; 
Rev.  Frederick  Charles  Cook,  M.A.,  inspector  of  schools;  Rev.  Frederick 
Watkins,B.D.,inspector  of  schools;  Mr.  1  homas  William  Marshall,  inspector 
of  schools ;  Mr.  J  ohn  Daniel  Morell,  inspector  of  schools ;  Rev.  Samuel 
Clark,  M.A.,  principal  of  the  Battersea  training  college;  Rev.  Harry 
Baber,  M.  A.,  principal  of  the  Whitelands  training  college ;  Rev.  John  Scott, 
principal  of  the  Wesleyan  training  college;  Rev.  William  J.  Unwin,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Homerton  college ;  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart,  late 
secretary  to  the  committee  of  privy  council  on  education ;  Rev.  Frederick, 
Temple,  D.D.,  master  of  Rugby  school;  Mr.  Edward  Carleton  Tufiiell, 
inspector  of  workhouse  and  other  schools;  Rev.  Robert  Key,  M.A., 
diocesan  inspector  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby  ;  Peter  Erie,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
chief  commissioner  of  the  charity  commission ;  Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  inspector 
of  charities ;  Mr.  James  Offley  Martin,  inspector  of  charities ;  Mr.  William 
Andrew  Schields,  master  of  the  Birkbeck  school;  Mr.  William  Tanner 
Imeson,  M. A.,  teacher;  Mr.  Alfred  Moseley,  master  of  the  Stepney  union 
industrial  school ;  Mr.  Isaac  Todhunter,  of  the  south  metropolitan  district 
school  at  Sutton;  Mr.  William  Gilgrew,  treasurer  to  Christ's  hospital;  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Randall,  assistant  master  of  St.  Martin's  schools.  Without 
attempting  to  give  even  a  summary  of  this  body  of  evidence,  we  think  it 
best  to  append  an  extract  of  a  valuable  paper  communicated  to  the.  Rev. 
W.  J.  Unwin,  by  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P.,  giving  arguments  in  fevoor 
of  a  voluntary  system  of  education,  as  follows : — 

"  I  believe  it  can  be  established  by  reason  and  by  facts  that  the  voluntary 
system  of  education  is  equal  to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  country,  whilst 
it  is  free  from  the  very  serious  objections  which  exist  to  all  systems  directed 
ajid  supported  by  Government  The  first  of  these  positions  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  faqt,  that  the  modem  extension  and  improvement  of 
popular  education  have  originated  almost  wholly  in  voluntary  zeal.  This 
was  the  case  with  Sunday  schools, — with  the  Lancasterian  or  British  and 
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Foreign  School  system^ — with  the  schools  of  the  National  Society  on  the 
system  of  Dr.  Bell, — with  infant  schools, — with  mechanics'  institutions,— 
with  ragged  schools, — with  reformatories, — ^with  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers, — ^with  unions  of  mechanics*  institutions, — with  the 
examinations  of  middle-class  schools  by  the  universities, — with  the  improved 
school  apparatus  and  methods  of  teaching, — and  with  our  school  books.  It 
is  true  that  improvements  begun  by  individuals  or  societies  have  been  taken 
up  and  carried  forward  hj  the  committee  of  privy  council ;  but  if  those 
improvements  had  their  ongin  and  early  success  in  independent  sources,  we 
might  reasonably  trust  to  the  same  sources  to  carry  them  on,  and  to  originate 
others  beyond  all  our  present  expectations. 

**  The  voluntary  system  of  course  includes  all  the  efforts  made  by  private 
and  professional  educators  for  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  tiiose  made  by 
public-spirited,  benevolent,  and  religious  individuals  and  associations  from 
higher  motives  for  the  general  good.  It  may  be  said^  therefore,  to  rest 
upon  the  following  principles,  namely  :  1st  The  efforts  of  private  teachers, 
exerting  themselves  in  firee  competition  for  their  own  profit  2nd.  The 
benevolence  of  public-spirited  and  patriotic  individuals,  who  see  the  ten- 
dency of  education  to  promote  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improve- 
ment of  their  fellow-countrymen.  3rd.  The  zeal  of  religious  bodies,  earnest 
for  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  spread  of  their 
respective  views  of  truth.  4th.  The  interest  and  affection  of  parents, 
prompting  them  to  seek  the  education  of  their  children.  6th.  I^e  ever 
increasing  demand  for  education  on  the  part  of  workmen,  consequent  on 
impr^ed  machinery  and  industrial  processes,  and  the  better  remuneration 
obtained  by  educated  labourers.  6th.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  displayed  in 
cheap  literature,  institutions  for  popular  improvement,  extended  political 
knowledge,  <&c.  7th.  The  habit  and  the  power  of  combination  among  men 
for  all  oi^'ects  of  public  and  individual  advantage,  including  not  merdy  the 
greatest  works  ever  executed,  namely,  our  railways,  but  the  enlightenment 
and  evangelization  of  the  world  bv  the  various  missionary,  bible,  and  tract 
societies.  The  efficacy  of  some  of  the  above  principles  to  bring  about  the 
education  of  the  humbler  classes  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  modem 
system  of  Sunday  schools,  which  was  originated  about  the  year  1781,  and 
which  has  steadily  advanced  till  it  has  covered  the  whole  country.  Not 
only  is  there  a  Sunday  school  connected  with  almost  every  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  not  only  are  almost  the  whole  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
found  attending  Sunday  schools  for  an  average  period  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  but  we  have  the  wonderful  fact  proved  by  the  census  of  1851,  mat 
no  less  than  318,000  persons  are  regularly  engaged  as  teachers  in  those 
schools,  without  any  pecuniary  compensation,  but  purely  from  conscientious 
and  benevolent  motives.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world 
equal  to  this.  From  a  connection  of  more  man  forty  years  with  Sunday 
schools,  I  am  convinced  that  the  system  is  immensely  useful  to  the  humbler 
classes  in  their  moral,  religious,  and  social  character ;  that  it  binds  together 
the  different  classes  of  the  community,  and  that  the  teachers  receive  in  their 
self-denying  labours  an  incalculable  amount  of  spiritual  benefit 

^'  In  regard  to  day  school  instruction,  all  the  greatest  difficulties  were  over- 
come, and  all  the  greatest  improvements  were  originated,  purely  by  volun- 
tary means.  The  prejudices  of  the  rich,  the  indifference  of  the  poor,  and 
the  jealousies  of  religious  sects,  were  all  conquered  before  the  Government 
began  its  interference.     We  have  no  reliable  statistics  of  education  in 
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England  and  Wales  before  the  year  1818,  but  what  was  done  between  that 
year  and  1851  is  indicated  in  two  sentences  of  the,  census  report,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  figures,  speak  volumes  for  the  power  of  the  volun- 
tary system,  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  the  author  of  the  report,  says:— 'It 
appears  as  to  day  schools  that  while  in  1818  there  was  a  scholar  for  everj 
17*25  persons,  and  in  1833  a  scholar  for  every  11*27  persons,  in  1851  there 
was  a  scholar  for  every  8*36  persons ;  and  as  to  Sunday  schools  it  appears 
that  while  in  1818  there  was  one  Sunday  scholar  for  every  24*40  persons, 
and  in  1833  one  scholar  to  every  9*28  persons,  in  1851  there  was  one 
scholar  to  every  7*45  persons.  The  increase  between  1818  and  1851  was 
of  day  scholars  218  per  cent,  and  of  Sunday  scholars  404  per  cent,  whilst 
the  increase  of  population  was  but  54  per  cent  The  following  table  shows 
the  figures  for  each  of  the  three  periods : — 


Periods. 

Population 
at  each  Period. 

Number  of  Scholars 
at  each  Period. 

Proportion  of  Scholars  to 
Population  at  each  Period. 

Schoir*. 

Sandaj 
Scholars. 

Day 
Scholars. 

Sunday 
Seholan. 

1818 
1833 
1851 

11,642,683 
14,386,415 
17,?27,609 

674,883 
1.276.947 
2.144,378 

477.225 
1,548.890 
2,407,642 

OneiQ 

17-25 

11-27 

8-36 

One  in 

24-40 

9-28 

7-45 

"  It  is  right  to  add  the  following  remark  made  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann  in  a 
note : — '  These ^per-centages  are  of  course  subject  to  variation  on  account 
of  the  deficiences  in  the  two  inquiries  of  1818  and  1833,  and  on  account  of 
possible  differences  in  the  mode  of  enumerating  the  scholars ;  but  these 
variations  cannot  seriously  diminish  the  rate  of  increase,  still  less  can  they 
affect  the  inference  that  a  vast  extension  of  education  was  acccwnplished 
between  these  years.' 

**  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  day  scholars,  according  to  the 
above  table,  was  89  per  cent  in  the  period  from  1818  to  1833,  and  68  per 
cent  in  the  period  from  1833  to  1851.  In  the  first  period  no  aid  whatever 
was  granted  by  the  State.  In  the  second  period  no  aid  was  granted  fm*  the 
expenses  of  schools  prior  to  the  year  1847,  except  only  a  portion  of  the 
expense  of  school  buildings,  to  meet  a  larger  contribution  fi^m  voluntary 
subscriptions  after  the  year  1833.  With  the  exception  of  four  years,  then, 
from  1847  to  1851,  all  the  cost  of  education  was  furnished  by  voluntary 
means  for  the  thirty- three  years  comprised  in  the  returns,  excepting  a  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  school  buildings  subsequent  to  1833. 

"  Subsequent  to  1851,  we  have  no  official  evidence  of  the  number  of  day 
scholars  in  England  and  Wales.  But  two  returns  have  been  published  by 
the  National  Society  of  the  scholars  in  the  schools  connected  with  the 
Established  Church,  according  to  which  those  scholars  were  as  follows:— 
in  the  year  1837,  558,000  day  scholars ;  in  the  year  1847,  955,000  day 
scholars;  in  the  year  1857,  1,187,000  day  scholars.  Between  1837  and 
1847  the  increase  was  62  per  cent,  and  between  1847  and  1857  the  increase 
was  24  per  cent" 
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FINANCE,  COMMERCE,  AND  AGEICULTURE. 


FIFTH  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  CUSTOMS. 

The  year  1860,  though  not  presenting  any  very  remarkable  features  in  the 
civil  government  of  this  country,  though-  not  distinguished  for  any  very 
brilliant  military  successes,  or  iipportant  political  achievements,  will  never- 
theless be  by  no  means  unmarked  in  the  commercial  annals  of  England.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  generally  threat- 
ening aspect  of  affairs  on  the  Continent,  and  the  troubled  condition  of  the 
great  Republic  in  another  hemisphere  with  which  we  are  so  closely  connected 
by  the  ties  of  relationship  and  interest;  notwithstanding  also  the  serious 
calamity  at  home  of  one  of  the  worst  harvests  ever  known  in  this  country ; 
the  trade  of  England  continued  steadily  to  increase,  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  was  prosperous  and  contented.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  satisfactory  state  of  the  social  and  commercial  relations 
of  the  country,  the  Legislature  were,  in  this  year,  enabled,  in  the  first  place, 
to  carry  out  a  wide  and  hitherto  unattempted  extension  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  by  releasing  from  fiscal  liabilities  not,  as  before,  the  raw  material 
of  commerce  only,  but  the  highly  prepared  and  manufactured  foreign  article , 
and,  in  the  second,  to  effect  by  treaty  an  extensive  modification  of  the  pro- 
hibitory laws  of  a  neighbouring  country,  and  thereby  to  hold  out  to  ourselves 
the  prospect  of  some  return  for  th*  liberality  of  our  owli  concessions. 

As  this  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  is  the  first  event  of  the  year 
1860  as  to  date,  as  well  as  the  highest  in  importance  in  its  probable  effects, 
both  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  position  of  this 
department;  as,  moreover,  the  majority  of  the  great  fiscal  changes  that 
mark  the  year,  and  by  which  the  revenue  has  been  affected,  originated  in 
the  treaty,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  legislature,  not  onhr  upon  general 
grounds,  but  as  forming  part  of  the  treaty,  we  propose,  before  detailing  to 
your  lordships,  in  the  usual  way,  the  progress  made  in  our  exports  and 
imports,  the  advance  in  the  consuming  powers  of  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  position  of  our  customs  revenue,  briefly  to  set  out  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  confining  ourselves,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  to  those  which  involve  an  abolition  or  reduction  of  a  duty. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  concessions  obtained  from  France  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  trade,  it  is  only  necessary  to  obsen'e,  that  the  prohibitions 
previously  existing  in  her  tariff  excluded  from  that  country  the  yarns  and 
textile  fabrics  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Bradford, 
Leicester,  and  Nottingham;  the  finer  sorts  of  earthenware  of  Staffordshire 
SERIES  A.  B  [289] 
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and  Newcastle ;  the  glass  ware  of  Birmingham,  Newcastle,  and  London ; 
the  hardware  of  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton ;  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield, 
and  the  broadcloth  of  Yorkshire  and  the  West  of  England;  while  upon 
many  other  manufacturer  of  England  not  absolutely  prohibited,  the  duties, 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  protection  which  has  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  present  century  so  completely  governed  the  commercial  code  of 
France,  and  which  was  rendered  more  stringent  in  the  case  of  England  by 
long  continued  hostility  between  the  two  coimtries,  had  been  fixed  so  high, 
as,  in  most  cases,  equally  to  prevent  their  importation  into  France. 

The  treaty  itself  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  23rd  January,  and  was  to 
continue  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  ratification,  and  so  on  from 
year  to  year,  with  one  year's  notice  on  either  side  of  an  intention  to  put  an 
end  to  its  operation,  the  right  being  reserved  to  both  contracting  powers  to 
introduce,  by  common  consent,  any  modification  not  opposed  to  its  spirit 
and  principles,  the  utility  of  which  had  been  shown  by  experience.  The 
engagements  as  to  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  duties,  entered  into  by  the 
contracting  parties,  were — 

On  the  part  of  France, — 1st.  To  reduce  the  duty  on  a  number  of  articles 
of  British  production  and  manufacture,  when  imported  into  France  or 
Algeria,  to  a  maximum  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  to  be  further 
lowered  to  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent,  by  the  1st  of  October,  1864 ;  such 
ad  valorem  duties  to  be  converted  into  specific  duties,  for  the  various 
classes  of  articles,  by  a  supplementary  convention,  to  be  concluded  before 
the  1st  July,  1860,  the  mecuum  prices  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
date  of  the  treaty  being  taken  as  the  bases  for  this  conversion.  In  case  of 
delay  in  signing  the  supplementary  convention,  or  in  settling  specific  rates 
for  any  articles,  the  ad  valorem  duties  to  be  levi^  in  the  meantime.  2ndly. 
As  an  element  of  this  conversion,  to  reduce  at  once  the  duty  on  those  kinds 
of  bar  iron  then  liable  to  a  duty  of  10  firancs  per  100  kilogrammes  (not 
including  the  two  additional  decimes),  or  4«.  Id.  per  cwt  to  7  francs,  or 
about  28.  \0d.  per  cwi,  till  1st  October,  1864,  and  to  6  francs,  or  about 
28.  6d.  per  cwt,  from  that  period,  including  in  both  cases  the  two  additional 
decimes.  Srdly.  To  reduce  the  duties  on  British  coal  and  coke  to  15 
centimes  for  the  100  kilogrammes,  with  two  decimes  added,  or  to  a  duty  of 
about  Is.  5d.  per  ton,  and  within  four  years  to  establish  a  uniform  duty  not 
to  exceed  the  above  upon  the  importation  of  coal  and  coke  by  land  and  sea. 

On  the  part  of  England, — To  recommend  to  parliament  the  abolition, 
immediate  or  prospective,  of  duty  on  a  large  number  of  articles,  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  French  wines  to  3«.  per  gallon  at  once,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  scale  of  duty  from  the  1st  April,  1861,  for  charging  wine 
according  to  its  alcoholic  strength,  by  which  a  further  material  reduction 
would  be  effected ;  the  ports  for  the  importation  of  wine  to  be  named,  but 
power  being  reserved  to  the  British  Government  to  substitute  other  ports, 
or  add  to  their  number,  and  also  to  fix  the  maximum  amount  of  proof 
spirit  to  be  allowed  in  wines  at  not  less  than  37  degrees.  Further,  to 
recommend  the  admission  of  merchandise  imported  from  France  or  Algeria 
at  a  rate  of  duty  equal  to  the  Excise  duty  payable  upon  articles  of  the  same 
description  in  the  United  Kingdom,  augmented  by  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
expenses  incurred  under  the  system  of  Excise  by  the  British  producer,  viz., 
of  brandies  and  spirits  from  France  or  Algeria  at  Ss.  2d.  per  gallon;  of 
rum  and  tafia  from  the  French  Colonies  at  the  British  Colonial  duty;  of 
paper-hangings  from  France  or  Algeria  at  14«.  per  cwt ;  of  cardboard  at  a 
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duty  not  exceeding  15«.  per  cwt,  and  of  gold  and  silver  plate  at  a  duty 
equal  to  the  Stamp  or  Excise  duty  charged  on  the  British  article^  viz.,  of 
1 7«.  and  Is.  per  oz.  troy  respectively ;  power  being  given  to  both  countries,  in 
case  it  should  be  nece8§ary  to  establish  an  Excise  tax  or  inland  duty  on  any 
article  of  home  production  or  manufacture  comprised  among  the  preceding 
enumerated  articles,  to  impose  an  equivalent  duty  on  the  foreign  Article  ou 
importation.  By  the  same  article  it  was  also  understood  that  the  scale  of  duties 
on  wines  should  be  modified  according  to  a  certain  rate,  in  case  the  British 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  Excise  duties  dn  home-made 
spirits. 

The  treaty  was  made  binding  on  England  (with  the  reservation  as  to 
wines  above  given),  so  soon  as  the  sanction  of  parliament  should  be  obtained ; 
but  power  was  reserved  to  her  to  retain,  upon  special  grounds  and  by  way 
of  exception,  half  the  duties  on  the  goods  made  firee  (except  on  silk  goods) 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  from  1st  April,  1860. 

Einally,  an  engagement  was  entered  into  on  both  sides  not  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  coal,  and  to  levy  no  duty  on  such  exportation. 

On  the  25th  February  and  on  the  27th  June  two  additional  articles  were 
signed ;  the  first,  raising  the  duty  on  spirits  from  Ss.  2d.  to  8^.  5(L  per 
gallon,  the  surtax  of  2d,  per  gallon  not  having  been  found  sufficient  to  place 
tie  British  home-made  spirits  on  terms  of  equalitv  with  the  foreign ,  and 
the  2nd  (which  was  agreed  upon  in  consequence  of  its  being  found  impos- 
sible to  accomplish  the  adjustment  of  the  first  tariff  of  specific  duties  by  the 
Ist  of  July,  the  date  named  in  Article  XIII.  of  the  treaty),  substituting  for 
the  one  supplementary  convention  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  three  separate 
supplementary  conventions  for  establishing  the  rated  in  lieu  of  the  ad  valorem 
duties  to  apply  to  different  articles  of  merchandise,  and  to  come  into  force 
for  those  articles  on  the  same  days  as  fixed  by  Article  XV.  of  the  treaty. 
The  last  convention  to  be  ratified  before  the  1st  November.  Accordinglv 
on  the  12th  October  the  first  supplementary  convention  was  signed,  which 
fixed  and  promulgated  the  tariff  for  metals,  metal  manufactures,  cutlery, 
machines,  machinery,  refined  sugar,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  which  laid  down 'the  regulations  under  which  the  ad  valorem 
duties  are  to  be  levied  in  France. 

The  signature  of  this  convention  having  been  unavoidably  delayed  beyond 
the  time  originally  fixed  in  the  treaty,  in  qpnsequence  of  the  various  interests 
existing  in  both  coxmtries  in  connection  with  the  iron  trade,  and  the  pro*- 
longed  inquiries  and  discussions  that  were  thus  rendered  necessary ;  it  was 
then  agreed  that  all  the  other  remaining  articles  (besides  cotton  and  linen 
goods  and  other  yams  and  manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax,  as  originally 
intended)  should  be  included  in  one  other  supplementary  convention,  and 
no  third  convention  be  required ;  and  on  the  16th  Novemjber  the  second 
supplementary  convention  was  signed,  fixing  the  tariff  for  textile  fabrics, 
vegetable  fibres,  chemical  products  and  dye  stuffs,  glass  and  crystal  ware, 
earthenware  and  pottery,  and  on  the  various  other  enumerated  articles  ; 
such  tariff,  however,  only  to  take  effect'  from  1st  of  June  in  the  present 
year  for  yarns  and  tissues  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute;  and  on  1st  October  in 
the  present  year  for  all  other  articles. 

This  convention  also  charged  an  additional  duty  in  accordance  with 
Article  IX.  of  the  treaty  upon  various  articles  of  British  origin  or  manu- 
facture, by  way  of  compensation  for  equivalent  duties  paid  by  French 
manufacturers,  and  introduced  a  stipulation  that  in  the  event  of  the  modi- 
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fication  or  suppression  of  French  excise  duties,  Britisli  manuiactnren 
should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  such  reduction  or  suppression ;  reserving, 
however,  to  the  French  Government  the  power  to  levy  a  surtax  on  British 
goods  to  countervail  the  charges  or  expenses  resulting  from  any  system  of 
supervision  or  control  rendered  necessary  by  such  suppression.  Power 
was  also  given  to  the  French  Government  to  confine  the  admission  of  pure 
and  mixed  tissues  taxed  ad  valorem  to  the  Paris  custom  house  only,  in  cases 
where  the  valuation  of  such  goods  might  be  found  to  be  difficult 

Your  lordships  are  so  well  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  collection  of  trade  statistics,  and  of  evidence  on  the  part  of  manufac* 
turers,  both  French  and  English,  to  assist  the  plenipotentiaries  of  each 
country  in  the  formation  of  the  new  tarifi^,  and  have  had  so  fully  before 
you  in  the  protocols,  which  extended  over  the  lengthened  period  of  nearly 
three  months,  the  grounds  upon  which  each  alteration  of  duty  was  finally 
decided  upon,  and  the  bases  upon  which  the  ad  valorem  duties  were  con- 
verted into  specific  rates,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any 
further  detail  upon  the  subject  It  only  falls  within  our  province  to  mention 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Ogilvie,  our  present  inspector-general  of  the  port  of 
London,  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed,  upon  our  recommendation,  to  the 
post  of  special  commissioner,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Malet,  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  assist  her  Majesty's  plenipotentiaries  in  their  deliberations; 
that  he  was  present  in  Paris  throughout  the  whole  of  the  preliminary  in- 
quiries and  subsequent  negotiations,  and  that  your  lordships  have  been 
pleased  to  convey  to  us  your  approval  of  his  laborious  and  valuable  services 
on  this  important  occasion. 

The  engagements  entered  into  on  the  part  of  this  country,  being  in  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  that  has  governed  all  fiscal  regulations  for  many  years 
past,  were  carried  out  with  but  little  difficulty  by  various  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  early  in  the  session,  the  whole  of  the  abolitions  and 
and  reductions  of  duty  being  made  to  apply  not  to  France  and  Algeria 
only,  but  to  all  nations  of  the  world  alike.  To  the  resolution  of  the  28th 
February,  fixing  the  duty  and  drawback  on  wine  at  3«.  till  31st  December 
1860,  was  appended  the  allowance,  made  in  former  cases  under  the  Inland 
Revenue  Mmute  of  7th  July  1843,  of  drawback  to  licensed  dealers  who 
had  complied  with  the  terms  of  that  minute,  on  the  foreign  wine  in  stock  on 
the  10th  February,  at  the  rate  of  2«.  9d.  per  gallon,  being  the  difiFerence 
between  the  former  and  the  new  rate  of  duty.  The  date  of  the  10th 
February  was  fixed  with  reference  to  a  former  order  of  your  lordships, 
forwarded  to  us  on  the  11th,  cancelling  the  above  inland  revenue  minute 
from  that  time  forward.  A  second  resolution  of  the  same  date  'fixed  the 
scale  of  duties  chargeable  under  the  alcoholic  test  prospectively  to  come 
into  operation  on  the  1st  January  in  this  year.  We  shall,  however, 
reserve  all  remarks  on  the  operation  of  the  alcoholic  test,  and  on  the 
abolition  of  the  drawback  both  on  wine  exported  and  in  stock,  till  we 
submit  to  your  lordships  our  report  for  the  current  year,  merely  stating 
briefly,  before  the  close  of  this  report,  the  preparations  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  in  advance  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  system. 

The  spirit  duties  were  fixed  on  the  6th  March,  not  at  8*.  5dL  and  8».  2i 
for  the  foreign  and  colonial  spirits  respectively  (as  agreed  upon  in  the 
treaty),  but  at  8«.  6i  and  8«.  3d  A  duty  of  Id  having,  however,  been 
imposed  upon  all  home-made  spirits  by  resolution  of  the  29th  Febrnary, 
this  addition  was  in  strict  accordance  with  article  9.  The  duty  on 
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sweetened  spirits  was  also  reduced  by  the  same  resolution  from  20«.  to  12«. 
per  gallon  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  plain 
spirits,  though  no  stipulation  to  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  treaty. 

Of  the  general  effect  of  the  treaty  as  regards  our  trade  with  France  it  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  only  portion 
of  the  new  French  tariff  that  is  as  yet  in  operation  is  that  decided  uj)on  by 
the  first  supplementary  convention,  and  relating  to  metals,  minerals,  and 
machinery,  and  metal  manufactures.  A  very  large  contract  for  iron  water- 
pipes  was  taken  up  at  Glasgow  for  the  French  Government  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn,  and  the  returns  of  our  exports  to  France  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1860  as  compared  with  1859,  give  us  an  increase  in  hardware  of  49 
per  cent ;  in  pig-iron,  of  4  per  cent ;  in  bar  and  bolt  iron,  of  6  per^cent ; 
m  copper,  of  8  per  cent ;  and  in  lead,  of  35  per  cent  On  our  side,  where 
the  execution  has  so  promptly  followed  the  treaty,  we  find,  on  looking  at  our 
account  of  goods  imported  from  France,  that  the- importation  of  clocks  has 
risen  24  per  cent ;  of  watches,  50  per  cent ;  of  watches,  50  per  cent ;  of 
leather  gloves,  15  per  cent;  silk  manufactures,  17  per  cent;  shawls, 
scarfs,  and  handkerchiefs  of  woollen  manufacture,  300  per  cent  Of  wine 
and  spirits  we  shall  speak  hereafter  in  the  usual  way,  a  comparison  of  the 
returns  of  goods  imported  in  1860  and  1859. 

We  may  here,  however,  mention  that  the  depression  of  the  silk  trade, 
and  the  consequent  distress  among  the  Coventry  ribbon  weavers  during  the 
last  year,  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  treaty.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  importation  of  ribbons  has  increased  in  the 
year  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per  cent  But  the  whole  of  that  increase 
was  in  the  last  month,  December,  and  up  to  that  time  the  importations  had 
positively  fallen  off.  The  distress  in  Coventry  was  at  its  worst  at  a  much 
earlier  period  of  the  year,  and  is  in  reality  to  be. attributed  to  the  alteration 
in  the  fashion-  of  female  attire  that  took  place  last  year,  and  the  almost 
entire  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  ribbons  as  a  trimming.  The  effects  of 
this  change  were  as  much  felt  in  France  as  in  England,  and  the  workpeople 
of  St  Etienne  suffered  83  much  as  those  of  Coventry.  The  great  depression 
of  the  silk  trade  also  in  America  caused  the  return  of  large  stocks  of  goods, 
manufisictured  for  that  market,  to  England ;  thus  glutting  the  markets  here, 
and  stopping  production  for  a  certain  time. 

On  the  17th  July  the  duties  on  plain  spirits  were  again  raised  from 
8«,  dcL  and  8^.  3d.  to  10«.  5d.  and  IDs.  2d.  per  gallon  respectively,  and  on 
sweetened  spirits,  from  12«.  to  14«.  The  duty,  however,  on  home-made 
spirits  having  been  previously  increased  in  exactly  the  same  proportion,  viz., 
troxn  Ss.  Id.  to  10«.,  this  course  was  still  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
stipulation  contained  in  Article  IX.  of  the  treaty.  The  increased  duty  took 
efiect  on  and  after  the  17th  July  accordingly,  and  became  law  by  the 
Customs  Consolidation  Act  of  the  28th  August 

In  consequence  of  this  alteration  the  scale  of  wine  duties,  fixed  by 
resolution  of  the  28th  February  prospectively  to  come  into  force  on  the 
1st  January  in  this  year,  was  also  modified  by  the  addition  of  ScL  and  54. 
per  gallon  to  the  Is.  6d.  and  28.  rate,  in  accordance  also  with  Article  IX., 
and  oy  the  introduction  of  a  rate  for  wine  when  imported  at  above  40  and 
under  45  degrees  of  strength. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  one  step  in  the  opposite  direction,  inde- 
pendently of  the  treaty,  the  duties  have  in  the  course  of  the  year  1860  been 
repealed  on   sixty  articles,    not   including    subdivisions;    the  duties   on 
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currants,  figs,  fig-K^ake,  hops,  raisins,  powder,  vermicelli  and  maccaroni, 
eau  de  Cologne,  paper  of  all  sorts,  books  and  prints,  timber,  and  wood 
goods,  have  been  very  materially  reduced,  and  the  prohibition  formerly  in 
force  against  malt  has  been  replaced  by  a  duty.  The  very  important 
reduction  of  duty,  which  equalized  the  foreign  with  the  colonial  timber 
duties,  was  carried  out  by  resolution  of  the  6th  March,  and  on  the  12th 
we  received  your  lordships'  order  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  bonding 
of  foreign  timber  in  future,  and  for  the  allowance  of  a  drawback  on  timber 
and  wood  goods  re«exporte(L 

The  only  instances  of  iihe  imposition  of  a  new  duty  during  the  year 
1860  have  been  a  duty  of  6«.  per  cwt  imposed  on  the  11th  February  on 
chicory,  raw  or  kiln*dried,  the  reason  for  which  was  given  in  our  report  of 
last  year;  a  duty  of  Is.  per  ton  on  foreign  and  colonial  ships  built  of 
wood  registered  as  British,  payable  at  the  time  of  such  registration ;  a 
duty  of  Is,  per  load  on  staves  of  small  dimensions,  firewood,  and  teak  for 
ship-building;  of  2s.  per  load  on  hoops  and  shovel  hilts;  and  of  Is.  per 
ton  on  furniture  woods,  all  formerly  free,  imposed  for  the  sake  of  assimi- 
lating the  charges  upon  all  wood  goods.  The  general  result  has  been 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  articles  liable  to  duty  from  428  to  142, 
including  all  the  minor  headings  that  fall  under  one  general  denomination, 
and  a  better  and  more  consistent  classification  of  the  free  goods  for  statistical 
purposes.  On  the  27th  December  we  published,  for  the  guidance  of  our 
officers  and  the  information  of  the  trade,  an  amended  tariff*  for  all  free  and 
dutiable  articles,  abolishing  upwards  of  300  subdivisions,  and  showing 
clearly  the  designations  by  which  all  articles  are  to  be  distinguished  in 
future,  and  the  denominations,  whether  of  quantity  or  value,  by  which  they 
are  to  be  severally  stated  in  the  entries. 

We  now  come  to  our  usual  comparison  of  the  values  and  quuitities  of 
the  different  articles  exported  from  and  imported  into  this  country  in  1859 
and  1860.  The  anticipations  expressed  in  our  last  year's  report,  that  the 
extraordinary  impulse  given  to  both  exports  and  imports  in  1859,  as  com- 
pared with  1858,  would  not  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  re-action,  have 
been  fully  realized  in  1860.  So  great  had  been  the  increase  in  the  real 
value  of  our  exports  as  then  reported,  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  satisfactory  condition  of  our  trade  had  the  return 
for  1860  been  only  equal  to  that  for  1859,  showing,  as  that  return  did,  a 
rise  of  6  per  cent  over  1857,  and  of  11  per  cent  over  1858.  We  can  now 
report,  however,  a  still  further  increase  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
5,000,000/*,  or  4  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce.  The  figures  are,  1858,  116,608,756i;  1859,  130,440,427^; 
1860,  135,842,817/,  Our  best  foreign  customers  appear  to  be,  the  Han- 
seatics  Towns,  France,  Brazil,  the  United  States,  who  have  taken  in  round 
numbers  goods  from  us  to  the  value  of  10  m'illions,  5  millions,  4  millions, 
21  millions,  respectively;  while  of  the  British  possessions  India  and 
Australia  have  of  course  required  the  largest  supply,  the  former  having 
taken  the  value  of  17  millions,  and  tHe  latter  of  nearly  10. 

The  real  value  of  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  has 
also  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  showing  that  this  country 
well  supports  her  position  as  an  entrep6t  through  which  the  wants  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  supplied.  The  figures  are,  1858,  23,174,023/. ;  1859, 
25,203,163/. ;  1860,  29,827,836/.  The  computed  real  value  of  the  imports 
has,  however,  still  further  surpassed  all  reasonable  expectation,  having  not 
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only  exceeded  the  return  of  1859  by  30,000,0007.,  or  17  per  cent,  and  that 
of  1858  by  46,000,000i,  or  27  per  cent,  but  having  actually  left  in  the  back-  , 
^ound  the  hitherto  unrivalled  year  of  1857,  with  which  we  stated  in  our 
last  year's  report,  that  we  were  unable  then  to  compete.  The  figures  are, 
1857,  187,844,441Z.:  1858,  164,583,832^.;  1859,  179,334,98U;  1860, 
210,648,643Z.  Of  this  enormous  amount,  again  taking  round  numbers 
only,  Egypt  has  sent  us  goods  to  the  value  of  10,000,000^.,  Russia  of 
16,000,000/.,  and  France  of  17,000,000i,  while  America  has  supplied  us  to 
the  amount  of  44,000,000i  (being  an  excess  of  10,000,000^  over  the 
importations  of  1859),  6,000,000i  of  which  is  the  value  of  the  corn,  and 
30,000,000i  of  the  cotton  we  receive  from  her,  out  of  a  total  value  of  that 
article  from  all  the  world  of  less  than  36,000,OOOZ.  Of  the  British 
possessions,  India  has  returned  us  goods  to  the  value  of  15,000,0002.  for  the 
17,000,000i  we  have  sent  her,  while  Australia  has  only  repaid  us  at  the 
rate  of  6,000,000/.,  almost  entirely  in  wool,  for  10,000,000i  that  she  has 
received.  The  difference  in  this  case  is,  however,  more  than  made  up 
by  the  amount  of  bullion  imported  from  that  country.  The  returns  of 
quantities,  taken  as  a  whole,  present  nearly  the  same  result  that  we  pointed 
out  last  year  in  comparing  1859  with  1858,  viz.,  an  increase  again  in  1860 
on  10  out  of  14  principal  articles. 

The  four  articles  that  show  a  decrease  are,  1st,  sugar  (unrefined\  which 
has  fallen  off  from  9,010,796  cwts.  in  1858,  and  9,098,544  cwts.  m  1859, 
to  8,807,586  cwts.  in  1860.  This  is,  however,  but  an  unimportant  decrease, 
arising  possibly  from  accidental  causes,  and  will  no  doubt  be  fully  made  up 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  2nd,  hemp  and  jute,  which  show  only 
1,609,1/5  cwts.  against  2,159,980  cwts.  in  1859.  In  taking,  however,  a 
series  of  jrears,  to  which  1859  was  in  many  cases  an  exception,  the  quantity 
imported  in  1860  does  not  appear  to  be  much  below  the  average.  3rd,  silk 
(raw),  which  gives  9,178,647  lbs,  against  9,920,891  lbs.  in  1859,  though 
still  showing  a  large  increase  over  1858 ;  the  falling  off  in  this  case  is  not 
material  (looking  at  the  very  large  increase  in  1 859),  and  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  silk  from  C£na.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  there,  just  as  the  trade  nad  recovered  from  the  depression  con- 

nuent  on  the  former  war.  The  silk  from  Europe  has  also  fallen  off  from 
eficiency  in  the  crop,  but  the  quantities  brought  from  India  and  Egypt 
show  an  increase  on  the  other  hand  of  5  per  cent  over  1859,  and  of  more 
than  40  per  cent  over  1858.  4th,  spirits,  which  give  10,331,062  gallons 
against  11,256,710  gallons  in  1859.  This  decrease  is  entirely  in  brandy, 
and  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  rise  of  the  duty  in  July  having  checked  the 
importation,  inasmuch  as  this  would  press  equally  on  rum  and  geneva;  and 
even  after  tiiat  increase  the  duty  only  reached  two-thirds  of  the  rate  in 
force  in  1859.  The  falling  off,  moreover,  in  tlie  six  months  from  January 
to  July  (during  nearly  four  of  which  the  low  duties  prevailed),  amounted 
to  upwards  of  25  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  1859.  Nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  any  increase  in  smuggling.  The 
cause  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  excessive  imports  of  1859,  as  compared 
with  previous  years,  having  overstocked  the  market  (such  an  unnatural 
rise  being  generally  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression) ;  and  in  the 
capricious  character  of  the  imports  of  brandy  generally,  as  shown  in 
the  margin,  difficult  indeed  to  account  for,  but  in  some  degree  owing  to 
the  varying  nature  of  the  wine  crop,  by  which  the  imports  of  wine  are  from 
year  to  year,  similarly,  though  less  remarkably,  affected.     The  imports  of 
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rum  on  the  other  hand  have  risen  in  1860  3  per  cent  An  extraordinary 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  geneva,  on  which  the  former  high  duties  had 
acted  almost  as  a  prohibition ;  the  imports  of  that  article  have  almost 
quadrupled.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  by  the  returns  at  present  before 
us,  that  the  speculation  has  been  a  successful  one,  and  the  accounts  of  this 
year  will,  we  believe,  show  a  considerable  falling  off. 

We  now  come  to  the  ten  articles  of  which  the  importation  has  increased : 
— Coffee  has  reached  82,767,746  lbs.  as  against  65,353,030  lbs.. in  the 
previous  jrear.  Com  and  flour,  which  we  observed  showed  a  falling  off  hi 
1859,  owmg  to  the  abundant  crop  in  this  country,  have  risen  again  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unfortunate  failure  of  the  harvest  here  in  1860,  and  show 
12,890,567  quarters  and  5,093,845  cwts.,as  against  9,221,167  quarters  and 
3,330,770  cwts.  in  1859.  Cotton  (raw)  shows  12,419,096  cwts.,  agamst 
10,946,331  cwts.  Flax,  1,464,810  cwts.  against  1,432,037  cwts.  Pro- 
visions of  all  sorts,  omitting  eggs  (which  are  entered  by  number,  and  show 
also  a  large  increase)  give  2,381,799  cwts.  against  1,415,920  cwts.  Tea 
shows  the  large  increase  of  88,946,532  lbs.  against  75,077,452  lbs.  Timber 
and  wood  goods,  2,802,284  loads  against  2,729y507  loads.  Tobacco, 
61,670,893  lbs.  against  50,671,364  lbs;  and  wool,  145,501,651  lbs.  against 
130,783,000  lbs.  In  all  these  cases,  except  tobacco,  the  importations  have 
also  largely  exceeded  those  of  1858. 

But  the  increase  most  deserving  of  special  notice  is  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  wine.  This  was,  no  doubt,  to  be  expected  both  from  the  reduction 
of  duty  we  have  above  alluded  to,  from  5«.  Gd.  per  gallon  and  5  per  cent 
to  3«.,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  France,  and  from  the 
prospect  the  trade  had  before  them  throughout  the  year  of  the  still  further 
reductions  that  have  now  come  into  force.  The  returns  for  the  last  six 
years  of  the  importation  of  wine  are  as  follows : — 1855,  8,946,766  galls. ; 
1856,  9,481,880  galls.;  1857,  10,336,845  galls.;  1858,  5,791,636  galls.; 
1859,  8,195,513  galls.;  1860,  12,483,362  galls.  This  shows  that  the 
imports  of  1860  are  50  per  cent,  above  1859,  upwards ^of  100  per  cent  over 

1858,  and  20  per  cent  above  the  highest  previous  year,  1857.  Looking  at 
1858  as  quite  an  exceptional  year,  and  allowing  to  the  natural  increase  of 
production,  and  to  the  recovery  of  the  vines  from  the  effects  of  the  long 
prevalent  disease,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  produce  of  the  most  favoured 
year,  viz.,  10,000,000  gallons  in  round  numbers,  we  shall  still  have 
2,000,000  gallons,  or  25  per  cent,  increase  upon  1859,  as  fairly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  With  the  exception  of  colonial 
wine,  which  has  suffered  a  large  diminution  in  consequence  of  the  final 
abolition  of  the  protection  so  long  accorded  to  our  colonies,  by  the  equali- 
zation of  the  foreign  and  colonial  duty  (the  importation  showinff  only 
684,991  gallons  agamst  789,756  in  1859),  jJl  descriptions  of  wine  show  an 
increase.  Portugal  and  France,  however,  have  taken  the  greatest  advanta^ 
of  the  change,  having  sent  us  more  than  double  the  quantity  they  did  m 

1859,  viz.,  2,445,159  gallons  Mid  2,535,760  gallons,  against  1,010,888 
gallons  and  1,797,859  gallons  respectively.  Spain  has  sent  us  5,325,948 
gallons  against  3,629,325  gallons.  Holland,  under  which  head  is  included 
the  greater  portion  of  the  German  and  Rhenish  wines,  373,243  gallons 
against  194,203  gallons;  Madeira,  60,868  gallons  against  47,957  ^lons. 
This  appears  a  large  increase  when  we  consider  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  Madeira  vine  so  few  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  accounted  for  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  practice  now  largely  prevailing,  owing  to  the  extreme 
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scarcity  and  high  value  of  Madeira  wines,  of  sending  Teneriff  wine  to 
Madeira,  and  exporting  it  again,  after  it  has  undergone  a  sufficient 
manipulation,  as  grown  in  that  island.  Naples  and  Sicily  have  sent  us 
253,444  gallons  against  251,697  gallons,  ana  other  countries  collectively 
787,758  against  460,013  gallons. 

Coming  now  to  the  .return  of  quantities  entered  for  home  consumption, 
and  taking  wine  the  first  in  order,  we  find  that  we  have  not  as  yet  reaped  a 
corresponding  advantage,  in  point  of  increased  consumption,  from  so 
fi&vourable  an  impulse  having  been  given  to  the  trade.  The  consumption 
of  Spanish  wines  has  risen  only  3  per  cent  as  compared  with  an  increased 
import  of  40  per  cent.  Of  port  it  has  actually  decreased  13  per  cent,  and 
of  colonial  wines  46  per  cent  The  consumption  of  French  wines,  however, 
has  risen  61  per  cent,  and  of  German  and  mixed  wines  from  Holland  77 
per  cent  The  decrease  in  the  port  wines,  and  the  almost  stationary 
position  of  the  sherries,  so  largely  imported,  brings  down  the  whole  increase 
of  consumption  on  wine  generally  to  little  more  than  1  per  cent  as  compared 
with  an  advance  in  importation  of  50  per  cent  This  is  no  doubt,  however, 
mainly  owing  to  the  tendency  in  the  trade  to  hold  back  their  stocks  for  the 
fiirther  prospective  reduction  in  dutv,  which  has  now  come  into  force. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  wine  trade  would  lose  any  opportu- 
nity of  taking  advantage  of  so  great  a  reduction  of  the  duty  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  they  received  notice  of 
the  intended  measure  by  the  promulgation  of  the  French  treaty,  a  large 
exportation  of  wine  upon  the  old  rate  of  drawback,  Ss,  lOd.  per  gallon, 
commenced,  great  quantities  of  which  were  only  taken  to  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  immediately  brought  back,  after  the  passing  of  the  resolutions, 
at  the  Ss.  duty.  The  efiect  of  this  scarcely  legitimate  operation  was,  that 
the  quantities  of  wine  exported  on  drawback  in  the  month  of  February 
were  nearly  equal  to  that  for  the  six  months  succeeding,  while  in  December 
we  again  observe  a  large  increase  of  shipments  in  anticipation  of  the  total 
abolition  of  the  drawback,  which  has  now  taken  efiect  These  amounts, 
as  well  as  the  sums  paid  by  the  Inland  Revenue  as.  repayments  on  the  stocks 
in  hand,  and  which,  we  are  informed,  amounted  to  288,2712.,  must  of  course 
be  looked  upon  as  deductions  from  the  revenue  from  wine  which  will  not 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  any  ftiture  year. 

To  proceed  with  the  other  principal  articles  of  daily  use,  the  consumption 
of  cocoa  has  risen  1  per  cent ;  coflee,  3  per  cent ;  com,  3J>  per  cent ; 
flour,  53  per  cent ;  currants,  33  per  cent ;  spirits,  1 1  per  cent  (that  of 
geneva  alone  having  increased  nine-fold).  Refined  sugar  has  risen  6  per 
cent ;  tea,  6  per  cent ;  tobacco,  1  per  cent  The  only  articles  of  general 
consumption  that  show  a  decrease  are  raisins  and  unrefined  sugar,  which 
have  fallen  off  in  consumption  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  import,  in  conse- 

auence  in  both  cases  of  advanced  prices.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  consider 
lat  the  deficiency  in  raisins,  as  bearing  upon  the  comforts  of  the  lower  classes 
has  in  some  degree  been  supplied  by  the  larger  consumption  of  currants, 
upon  which  the  reduction  of  duty  has  been  much  greater  than  on  raisins. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  favourable  returns,  both  as  regards 
importation  and  consumption,  it  cannot  be  expected,  in  the  face  of  the  very 
important  reductions  of  duty  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  year,  that  the 
Customs  revenue  for  1860  should  show  anvthing  but  a  very  considerable 
decrease.  The  total  gross  receipt  hcis  fallen  off  from  25,065^0662.  to 
23,165,7642.,  showing  a  deficiency,  of  l,899,302t  The  decreases  are, 
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however,  with  the  one  exception  of  sugar  and  molasses,  entirely  upon  the 
articles  that  have  been  affected  by  the  recent  legislation,  the  loss  on  wine 
being,  of  course,  by  far  the  most  considerable,  and  amounting  to  808,50GL, 
or  not  far  short  of  half  the  whole  defijciency.  Even  that,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  .unsatisfactory  result,  being  only  a  falling  off  of  41  per 
cent,  in  face  of  a  redaction  of  duty  of  60  per  cent. 

The  fluctuations  of  trade  and  revenue  at  the  different  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  1859,  show  a  deficiency 
of  l,899,302t,  distributed  between  London,  Liverpool,  the  other  ports  in 
England,  and  the  Irish  and  Scotch  ports  respectively.  The  smaller  ports 
in  England  have  suffered  the  most  Their  loss,  taken  collectively,  amounts 
to  14  per  cent  on  the  revenue  received  in  1859  ;  while  London  shows  only 
8  per  cent ;  Liverpool,  10  per  cent ;  and  the  ports  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, only  3  per  cent  respectively.  Ten,  however,  out  of  the  76  English 
ports,  4  out  of  the  26  Scotch,  and  7  out  of  the  19  Irish,  actually  show  an 
increase  of  revenue,  in  face  of  all  the  reductions.  Manchester,  for  instance, 
giving  10,698i  increase  on  tobacco;  Goole,  11,2942.  on  sugar;  Glasgow, 
67,531t  on  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco ;  and  Cork,  18,0192.  on  tobacco,  grain, 
and  timber.  London,  Dublin,  and  Bristol  have  be«n  most  affected  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine,  while  the  abolition  of  the  silk  duties  has 
lowered  the  receipts  of  Dover  and  Southampton  to  two-thirds,  and  those  of 
Folkestone  and  Newhaven  to  one-fifth  of  their  former  revenue. 

Such  vast  concessions  having  been  made  by  the  Government  in  the  inte- 
rest of  free  trade,  and  so  large  an  amount  of  revenue  sacrificed,  it  was  but 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  mercantile  community  would  co-operate  with 
the  executive  in  securing  a  correct  account  of  the  statistics  of  the  country, 
both  import  and  export  (especially  as  such  returns  are,  if  to  be  fully  relied 
on,  of  incalculable  advantage  to  themselves),  and  that  they  could  not  there- 
fore fairly  object  to  a  small  charge  being  imposed  to  meet  the  expense 
attending  the  attainment  of  this  object 

With  this  view,  the  unit  of  entnr  charge,  as  it  is  called,  of  Id.  upon  all 
imports  (with  certain  exceptions)  mr  which  an  entry  is  required,  and  the 
bill  of  lading  stamp  of  Is.  ScL  upon  exports,  were  imposed  by  the  Customs 
Tariff  Amendment  Act,  and  are  now  in  full  operation. 

The  tariff  for  the  unit  of  entry,  approved  by  your  lordships  on  the  1 1th 
of  May,  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time,  and  some  of  the  rates  therein 
set  dowif  altered  in  accordance  with  the  power  given  in  the  Act  to  your 
lordships  and  ourselves.  There  is  certainly  a  disposition  to  object  to  this 
charge  on  the  part  of  the  public,  who  do  not  distinguish  between  a  nominal 
tax  for  statistical  purposes  and  an  actual  customs  duty,  and  are  apt  to  com- 
plain that  goods,  formerly  free,  are  now  subjected  to  a  tax.  The  method 
of  collection,  by  afiixing  stamps,  is  troublesome  to  our  officers,  and  the 
combination  of  the  ad  valorem  principle  with  the  package  charge  is,  no  doubt 
productive  of  many  inconsistencies  and  inequalities  in  the  incidence  of  the 
tax.  The  complamts,  however,  upon  the  whole  are  few,  and  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  package  charge,  as  originally  fixed, 
exceeds  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  ^  per  cent,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  the 
applicants  have  obtained  immediate  relief. 

The  collection  of  the  bill  of  lading  charge  has  also  imposed  much  addi- 
tional labour  upon  our  outward  department  in  London,  and  has  required 
the  employment  of  an  extra  staff  of^  clerks,  in  order  to  detect  the  evasions 
that  are  not  unfrequently  attempted.    The  attention  of  our  officers  has  been 
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expressly  directed  to  the  possibility  of  this  charge  being  evaded  by  coUasion 
between  the  shipper  and  the  ship-broker^  or  when  the  same  person  acts  in 
both  capacities  ;  as  also  by  the  employment  of  an  agent  abroad  who  repre- 
sents many  different  consignees.  Sumcient  time  had  not  yet  elapsed  since 
the  im[josition  of  this  charge  to  justify  us  in  coming  to  any  conclusion  upon 
its  ultimate  success  in  a  revenue  point  of  view.  An  opinion  prevails  amon<rst 
our  searchers  in  London,  where  the  old  shipping  bill  is  still  retained,  that 
the  substitution  of  the  bill  of  lading  for  the  shipping  I)ill  at  Liverpool  and 
the  out-ports  generally,  will  vitiate  to  a  considerable  extent,  instead  of 
improving,  our  statistical  returns  of  exports,  all  free  goods  being  shipped 
before  clearance,  and  bills  of  lading  presented  after  the  vessels  have  sailed, 
when  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  their  correctness. 
'  Our  ofBcers,  however,  at  Liverpool  (where  we  have  made  special  inquiry 
upon  these  points,  and  where  the  export  trade  in  free  goods  is  of  vast  and 
increasing  magnitude),  assure  us  that  they  have  no  reason  to  believe  the 
evasions  of  this  charge  are  either  numerous  or  important,  and  that  in  many 
cases,  when  they  have  been  enabled,  owing  to  tne  unexpected  return  of 
vessels  through  sti*ess  of  weather,  to  compare  the  documents  on  board  with 
those  given  m  at  the  custom-house,  they  have  been  found  to  correspond  in 
every  particular. 

The  amount  of  revenue  realised  by  these  charges  is  as  follows,  from 
16th  May,  the  date  of  their  commencement,  to  31st  December: — Unit  of 
entry  stamp,  82,868t  3«.  Irf. ;  shipping  bill  and  bill  of  lading,  30,2542.  58. : 
total,  113,122^  Ss.  Id.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  charge  upon  goods 
deposited  in  waiehouse  of  J  per  cent  on  tobacco,  and  i  per  cent,  on  other 
goods,  which  was  also  first  imposed  in  1860,  amounted,  up  to  Slst  Decem- 
ber, to  28,656Z.  11«.  6d.  This  charge  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  trade 
without  much  complaint,  as  they  are  sensible  of  the  inestimable  advantage 
to  them  of  the  bonding  system,  and  the  great  liberality  your  lordships  have 
always  shown  in  permitting  operations  of  various  kinds  to  take  place  in 
warehouse  under  the  eye  of  our  officers.  It  has,  moreover,  had  a  beneficial 
effect  by  preventing  the  unnecessary  deposit  of  goods  in  warehouse,  to  be 
again  immediately  removed,  whereby  useless  expense  is  incurred  by  this 
department  The  extra  or  double  rates  will  apply  to  the  new  warehouses  to 
be  approved  under  the  Act  for  inland  bonding,  which  further  boon  to  the 
mercantile  community,  hitherto  confined  to  Manchester  alone,  has  in  1860 
been  conceded. 

The  Act  passed  in  July,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  only  towns  of 
sufficient  commercial  importance  which  have  presented  themselves  as  appli- 
cants for  the  privilege,  and  prepared  to  comply  with  the  necessary  condi- 
tions, are  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Halifax,  all  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
At  Bradford,  the  Act  is  already  in  operation ;  the  warehouses  having  been 
approved,  the  site  for  the  custom-house  selected,  and  the  necessary  officers 
appointed.  Leeds  and  Halifax  have  only  just  been  approved  by  your  lord- 
ships, and  no  warehouses  have  as  yet  been  proposed  to  us  as  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  bonding.  This  concession  to  other. towns  necessarily  places 
Manchester  upon  the  same  footing  with  them  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  customs  establishments,  which  will  hencemrward  be  par- 
tially met  by  the  new  charges  upon  goods.  The  payment  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Manchester  to  this  department  has,  therefore,  ceased  from  the  date 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  together  with  the  right  to  levy  rates  in  aid  which 
was  granted  them  by  the  Manchester  Bonding  Act,  of  1844. 
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The  following  is  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  ont- 
door  department,  both  afloat  and  ashore.  We  give  in  some  cases  a  com- 
parison with  1859-  The  number  of  nightly  visits  paid  by  superior  oflBcers 
to  officers  boarded  on  vessels:— In  1859,  3,647;  in  1860,  3,697.  The 
number  of  officers  boarded  on  vessels  inwards, — In  1859,  8,494  ;  in  1860, 
11,356.  The  same  outwards,— In  1859,  2,130;  in  1860,  2,323.  The 
number  of  officei*s  boarded  on'  lighters,  with  import,  export,  and  tranship- 
ment charges,— In  1859,  13,519 ;  in  1860,  12,243. 

The  number  of  cattle  landed,  and  the  various  countries  fix)m  which  they 
come,  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 


Country. 

Beuts. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Lambe. 

Pigs. 

Germany 

Denmark         

fi,426 

20 

100,638 

_ 

6,511 

22,743 

23 

16,777 

8,871 

— 

HoUand           

21,274 

20,359 

155,057 

10,157 

11,239 

Belgium  '        

79 

2,189 

113 

— 

17 

Spain 

1,910 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Portngal          

1,624 

— 

34 

— 

— 

France 

3 

201 

547 

4 

100 

54,059 

22,792 

273,166 

14,032 

17,871 

It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  on  so  great  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  dutiable  articles,  and  the  uhavoidable  extension,  to  so  much  larger  a 
proportion  of  the  ^oods  imported,  of  that  liberality  of  treatment  to  which 
free  goods,  as  distinguished  from  dutiable  goods,  have  always  been  con- 
sidered entitled, — that  the  labour  and  responsibility^  thrown  upon  the 
customs  oflScers  must  also  have  been  proportionably  lessened ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  their  numbers  must  have  been  found  to  allow  of  a  very  con- 
siderable diminution,  without  endangering  the  revenue  or  inconveniencing 
the  trade.  To  carry  out  this  reduction  m  the  most  effectual,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  prudent  manner,  we  have  had  to  reconsider  the  whole 
principles  upon  whicn  our  out-door  establishment  has  hitherto  been  framed. 
The  oflBcers  nominated  and  appointed  to  superintend  the  examination  and 
delivery  of  goods  ashore,  or,  in  technical  phraseology,  to  take  the  landing 
account,  and  those  employed  afloat  to  guard  the  vessels  before  their  cargoes 
are  discharged,  and  to  tally  the  cargoes  from  the  ship,  have  always,  as  your 
lordships  are  aware,  formed  two  distinct  classes  in  the  service,  styled  respec- 
tively "waterside"  and  "waterguard"  ofBcers;  with  different  qualifications, 
duties,  hours  for  work,  rates  of  pay,  and  prospects  of  promotion. 

As  import  duties,  however,  have  been  abolished  ana  reduced  from  time 
to  time,  we  have  confided  the  examination  and  delivery  of  fi«e  and  low 
duty  goods  to  the  latter  class  of  officers,  considering  that  such  employment, 
though  requiring  watchAilness  and  fidelity,  could  be  satisfactorily  entrusted 
to  men  not  possessed  of  any  very  superior  intelligence  or  high  educational 
acquirements.  As  we  anticipated  in  the  concluding  observations  of  our 
last  year's  report,  the  abolition  of  the  silk  duties,  and  of  the  10  per  cent 
on  goods  manufactured,  has  now  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  most  difficult 
and  responsible  portion  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  the  former,  and  most 
highly-paid  class,  while  greatly  extending,  at  the  same  time,  the  sphere  of 
employment  for  the  latter.  The  few  great  articles  that  remain,  and  firom 
which  the  revenue  is  derived,  with  the  exception  of  wines  and  spirits, 
present  no  diflSculty  in  the  assessment  of  duty,  beyond  what  can  easily  be 
overcome  by  an  officer  of  ordinary  capacity  and  education.  We  have, 
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'  therefore,  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  departmental  distinction  is 
no  longer  necessary,  and  that  the  revenue  may  now  be  collected,  at  a  still 
smaller  co^t  than  heretofore,  by  amalgamating  these  two  classifications  (the 
necessary  gradations  of  rank  being  of  course  retained),  and  making  all 
out-door  officers  available  for  all  out-door  duty.  The  operations,  however, 
connected  with  wines  and  spirits  performed  by  the  guagers  being  essen- 
tially of  a  special  nature,  and  having  become  through  recent  legislation 
both  more  difficult  and  important,  we  have  thought  it  better  to  make  an 
exception  in  their  case,  and  to  retain  them  on  their  former  clasdfication. 
We  have  also  continued  the  boatmen  as  a  separate  and  distinct  force,  both 
in  London  and  Liverpool. 

The  amalgamation  in  London  took  effect  in  May,  and  the  new  system  is 
now  in  fiill  operation.  The  difficulties  attending  its  introduction  have 
been  great,  both  because  none  of  the  officers  were  conversant  with  the 
duties  of  both  departments,  and  because  the  great  and  increasing  business 
of  the  port  would .  not  admit  of  the  slightest  delay  or  impediment  in  the 
performance  of  those  duties. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  pressure  upon  the  resources  of  the 
establishment  during  the  autumn  months,  no  complaints  of  delav  have 
reached  us,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  a  change  of  such  magnitude  3hall  have  been  completely 
removed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous  to  the  revenue,  economical 
in  point  of  expenditure,  and  of  great  service  to  the  trade  of  the  port,  who 
now  have  one  department,  instead  of  two,  to  deal  with,  all  the  members 
of  which  are  available  in  any  capacity  in  which  their  services  may  be 
required. 

At  the  same  time  the  duty  becomes  more  arduous  every  year.  So 
passing  are  the  demands  for  despatch,  and  so  great  the  impatience  of 
delay,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  sanction  the  loading  of  steamers,  in 
many  instances,  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  and  the  discharge  of  import 
cargoes  as  long  as  daylight  lasts,  while  the  privilege  of  loading  and  dis- 
charging from  6  A.M.  to  6  p.m.,  formerly  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  articles,  as  free  and  subject  to  low  duties,  has  now,  by  the 
revision  of  the  tariff,  become  all  but  universal.  The  hours  of  attendance 
for  the  officers  formerly  in  the  waterside  or  landing  department  are  conse- 
quently much  lengthened  without  any  increase  of  pay  and  with  worse 
prospects  of  promotion. 

The  in-door  establishments  in  London  will  not  be  so  seriously  affected 
by  the  changes  of  last  year,  for  though,  as  we  have  stated  above,  it  may  be 
possible  in  some  departments  to  efl^ect  a  reduction  of  the  force,  yet  so 
rapidly  does  the  trade  of  the  port  increase,  that  time  is  required  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  such  reductions  can  be  carried  with  safety.  All  these  arrange- 
ments will,  however,  before  long  be  completed,  and  we  propose  to  state  the 
final  result  to  your  lordships  in  our  next  year's  report 

The  same  reasons,  howevers  did  not  exist  for  postponing  the  reduction 
that,  as  we  stated  to  your  lordships  early  in  the  year,  we  were  prepared  to 
make  in  the  numbers  of  the  board,  and  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in  our 
secretary's  office.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  it  was  apparent  how  serious 
a  diminution  of  numbers  throughout  the  whole  department  would  be 
necessary,  we  thought  it  advisable,  on  all  accounts,  to  begin  with  that 
establishment  in  which  we  were  ourselves  more  immediately  interested. 

W"e,  therefore,  in  our  very  first  report  upon  the  probable  effect  of  the 
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alterations  in  the  tariff  (18th  April)  proposed  to  your  lordships  the  abolition 
of  one  office  of  commissioner  and  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  in  oar 
secretary's  office  from  42  to  31.  On  the  30th  April  this  proposal  received 
the  sanction  of  your  lordships,  and  on  the  30th  June  a  re-arrangement  of 
duties  of  the  secretary's  office  having  in  the  meantime  been  carried  out, 
that  establishment  was  finally  placed  upon  its  reduced  footing.  Your  lord- 
ships are  fully  aware  how  great  has  b^en  the  loss  to  the  public  service 
generally,  and  to  this  department  in  particular,  by  the  retirement  of 
Admiral  Saurin,  in  order  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  board.  This  did 
not  take  place  till  August,  as  he  kindly  volunteered  to  assist  us  in  carrying 
out  the  difficult  task  of  reducing  and  amalgamating  the  London  establish- 
ments, an  offer  which  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of,  and  which  largely 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  measure. 

The  number  of  officers  actually  on  the  establishment  on  the  31st  De- 
cember in  the  years  1859  and  1860  respectively,  was  5,875  in  1859,  and 
5,323  in  1860,  which  shows  a  reduction  of  552 ;  58,  however,  of  &e 
vacancies  thus  created  will  require  to  be  again  filled  up,  and  we  have  only 
delayed  reporting  them  to  your  lordships  till  the  completion  of  the  out- 
port  inspection  shall  have  clearly  shown  how  many  out  of  that  number  will 
be  supplied  by  officers  made  redundant  Of  the  remaining  494  men,  415 
out-door,  and  43  in-door  officers,  total  458,  have  left;  the  service  solely  on 
account  of  the  reductions,  and  have  received  compensation  on  abolidon  of 
office ;  239  of  these  were  in  London,  90  in  Liverpool,  and  129  at  the  other 
out-ports  collectively.  The  remaining  36,  though  struck  off  in  the  ordinary 
way,  by  death,  resignation,  dismissal,  or  superannuation,  are  yet  properly 
to  be  included  in  this  account,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  tlie 
tariff,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  fill  up  their  places.  The  total  number 
of  men,  therefore,  that  we  may  consider  as  finally  struck  off  is  494. 

The  sum,  however,  of  18,5622.,  as  the  reduction  in  the  salaries  paid 
within  the  year,  bears,  in  fact,  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  actual  saving 
of  expenditure  that  has  taken  place,  inasmuch  as,  the  reduction  not  having 
been  completed  generally  till  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  former  salaries 
continued  to  be  paid,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  saving  cannot  be  seen  till 
1861.  Thus  in  the  Scotch  ports  there  actually  appears  an  increase  of 
salaries  of  894t,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  decrease  in  oflScers 
eoaployed  of  35.  The  increase  in  salaries  is  owing  to  an  addition  to  the 
staff,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  trade  at  Greenock  and  Grangemouth, 
approved  by  vour  lordships  in  1859,  but  not  coming  into  full  operation 
till  1860 ;  ancl  which  continued  to  affect  the  payments  till  the  revision  took 
place  in  November  last ;  whereas  the  decrease  in  officers  is  taken  firom  the 
close  of  the  year  after  the  revision  and  reduction  of  numbers  had  been 
carried  into  effect. 

The  total  actual  diminution  in  salaries  and  emoluments  by  the  reductions 
of  the  year  1860,  amounts  to  87,679f.  15«.  9r/.,  a  sum  which  would  have 
been  even  larger,  but  for  the  necessity  of  making,  in  some  cases,  personal 
allowances  to  present  possessors,  when  the  salary  of  the  new  office  is  not 
equal  to  that  enjoved  mider  the  old  establishment,*  and  of  slighdy 
improving  the  positions  of  the  inferior  officers  at  some  of  the  out-ports. 
The  salaries  attached  to  the  vacant  offices  which  will  require  to  be  filled  up 
amount  to  4,809/. ;  if,  therefore,  we  deduct  this  sum  from  S7,679i  15«.  ^, 
the  remainder,  viz.,  82,870^  15«.  9A,  will  correctly  represent  the  reduction 

^  Thei«e  pemunal  aUowauces  wiU  griulually  oeate  as  promotions  take  place  from  class  to  dan* 
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in  the  expense  in  the  Customs  establishment  to  be  taken  credit  for  as  the 
result  of  the  changes  of  the  year  1860,  an  amount  which  will  be  further 
augmented  when  the  remaining  ports  of  Sqotland  and  Wales  have  been 
visited  and  the  in-door  establishments  in  London  remodelled.  It  is  true 
that  a  considerable  charge  will  be  incurred  by  the  public  by  the  increase  of 
the  superannuation  and  compensation  list  Since  the  year  1854,  however, 
when  these  allowances  were  first  separately  voted  by  Parliament,  it  has 
not  been  the  practice  to  include  them  in  tne  cost  of  collection.  We  are 
now  only  dealing  with  tlie  numbers  of  the  working  staff  by  whom  the 
revenue  is  actually  collected,  and  showing  at  how  reduced  a  cost  in 
numbers  and  in  salaries  we  are,  in  consequence  of  the  late  alterations,'pre- 
pared  to  collect  it  in  future. 

The  distress  and  hardship  inseparable  from  such  extensive  reductions 
have  been  much  mitigated  by  the  applkation  to  all  these  cases  of  the  7  th 
clause  in  the  Superannuation  Act  of  1859,  which  makes  an  addition,  on 
abolition  of  office,  to  the  period  upon  which  the  superannuation  allowance  is 
calculated  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  previous  service,  and  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Government  in  giving  up  for  the  time  all  patronage,  and 
allowing  all  vacancies  to  be  filled  from  the  list  of  officers  made  redundant 
These  measures,  togetlier  with  the  necessary  augmentation  of  some  of  the 
in-door  offices  in  London,  owing  to  the  increasing  requirements  of  tlie  port, 
have  veiy  much  assisted  us  in  providing  for  many  whose  offices  have  been 
abolished.  Still  there  are  many  cases  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Many  remain  in  the  receipt  of  small  pittances  with  but  a  distant 
prospect  of  being  re-employed,  many  have  been  obliged  against  their  will 
to  leave  the  service  altogether  and  seek  occupation  elsewhere,  and  the 
prospects  and  promotion  of  all  that  remain  have  been  most  materially  inter- 
ferea  with.  In  our  last  two  reports  we  have  mentioned  that  even  before 
the  changes  of  the  past  year  began  we  were  gradually  reducing  the  expen- 
diture at  the  out-ports  by  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  controller  as  vacancies 
occurred.  These  officers  have  now  naturally  been  the  first  to  retire, 
your  lordships  having  already  decided  that  their  services  were  no  longer 
necessary.  The  offices  of  collector  and  controller  at  the  out-ports  havmg 
always  been  considered  co-ordinate,  and  promotions  having  been  invariably 
made  from  the  one  office  to  the  other,  without  distinction,  as  vacancies 
occurred,  the  case  of  those  who  have  now  been  obliged  to  leave  the  service 
by  the  accident  of  their  filling  controllerships  instead  ef  coUectorships  at 
the  time  when  the  reductions  took  effect,  is  certainly  one  of  considerable, 
though,  no  doubt,  of  unavoidable  hardship.  We  regret  to  say  that  most 
of  the  officers  of  the  this  class  are  now  upon  the  redundant  list  They 
are,  with  but  few  exceptions^  generally  averse  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  appointments  which  your  lordships  kindly  placed  at  our 
disposal,  and  still  more  disinclined  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  clerk  in 
this  department,  which  they  consider  would  amount  to  a  degradation,  and 
we  have  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  them  on  our  establishment  in  any 
other  way,  the  prospects  of  promotion  to  coUectorships  now  that  nearly  all 
the  older  men  have  retired  being  very  uncertain  and  remote. 

In  concluding,  therefore,  this  report,  we  venture  to  bespeak  the  same 
consideration  and  liberality  at  your  lordships'  hands,  for  all  the  remaining 
cases  of  officers  to  be  made  redundant,  as  has  been  shown  to  those  already 
decided.  They  are  all  in  the  same  position  as  to  abolition  of  office ;  we 
feel  confident  mat  they  will  all  be  found  to  have  a  just  claim  upon  the 
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Government  for  previous  service,  good  character,  and  conduct ;  and,  fipom 
the  experience  of  the  past  year,  we  feel  compelled  to  speak  even  more 
strongly  than  we  did  in  our  last  report,  in  support  of  every  measure  calcu- 
lated to  alleviate  the  severity  of  a  blow  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  this,  or,  we  believe,  of  any  other  public  department 


A  STATBif  BNT  showing  the  Qront  Receipt  and  Net  Produce  of  the  CnsToiis  Reteitub  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  each  Tear  from  1850  to  1860,  with  the  Chabobs  of  CoLLBcnoir 
thereon,  and  the  Rate  per  Cent,  of  Collection  on  the  Groas  Receipt  and  Net  Produce 
respectively. 


Net  Prodnce 

Rate  per  Cent. 

ofCoDecHoB. 

Gross  Receipts. 

after  deductinur 
Drawbacks,  Bounties, 

Charges  of 
Collection 

Tbabs. 

Repayments  on 

On  the 

On  the 

Orer-entrios,  &c. 

Gross  Receipt. 

Net  Produce. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£     $.     d. 

£     t.     d. 

1850 

22,194,142 

22,019.784 

1,283.805 

5     15       8 

5    16      7 

1851 

22.373,662 

22,197,075 

1,290,756 

5     15       4 

5     16      4 

1852 

22.312,514 

22,137,120 

1,268,422 

5     13       8/ 

5     14      7 

1853 

22,737,284 

22,515,913 

1,302,721 

5     14       7 

5     15      9 

Years  ended 

3l8t  March 

1855 

22,245.118 

21,991,675 

1,236,088 

R     11  '    2 

5     12     5 

1856 

23,481,818 

23,213,797 

1,257,248 

5       7       1 

5      8     4 

1857 

23.959,528 

23.488.136 

1,107,554* 

4     12       5 

4     14      4 

1858 

23,603.770 

23.275,743 

843,757* 

3     11       6 

3     12     6 

1859     .       ... 

24.376,169 

23,998.380 

838,203* 

3       8       9 

3      9    10 

1860 

24,789,793 

24,391,084 

823,284* 

3       6       5 

3      7      6 

*  Note. — Charges  of  Collection. — Under  the  head  of  Charges  of  Collection  the  foregning 
Return  exhibits,  for  each  year,  the  aggregate  sum  which  was  shown,  under  the  same  desig- 
nation.  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Customs  Income  and  Expenditure  rendered  to  Parliament  for 
that  year.  The  rule  observed  in  the  separation  of  Charges  of  Cc^Iectlon  fh>m  other  expenses 
paid  out  of  the  Revenue  has  not,  however,  been  uniform  throughout  the  period  which  this 
Return  embraces.  It  has  varied  chiefly  in  these  particulars: — 1st,  that  since  5th  April,  1854, 
the  Charges  of  Collection  have  inclu«lcd  the  Expenses  of  the  Warehousing  Department,  which 
were  previously  carried  to  a  separate  account  as  payments  for  National  Objects.  2ndly,  that 
the  expenses  of  tlve  Coast  (luard,  heretofore  borne  by  the  Revenue  of  Customs,  and  classed 
with  Charges  of  Collection,  have,  since  1st  October,  1856,  been  defrayed  by  the  Admiralty; 
and  3rdly,  that  the  Superannuation  Allowances  granted  to  retired  officers  of  the  Costoms, 
which  were  brought  to  account  among  the  Charges  of  Collection  until  5th  April,  1854,  have, 
from  that  date,  ceased  to  be  so  treated,  and  are  now  separately  voted  by  Parliament. 


Kboistbbed  Tonnaob  of  thb  British  Kmpirb. 

Aqoreoatb  Numbbr  of  Rbgtsterbd  Yebsbls  existing  on  the  Rboistrt  in  each  ^esr 
from  1851  to  1860,  both  inclusive. 


Year 
ending 

United  Kingdom. 

Cluuinel  Islands. 

British  Plantations. 

'Tota] 

m  British  Emptre. 

81st  Dec. 

Vewels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1851    .    . 

35,194 

3,601,729 

849 

60.616 

8,201 

669,741 

34,244 

4332,085 

340,9» 

18A2    .    . 

25^28 

3,698.004 

858 

61,274 

8316 

665,114 

34,402 

4,424,392 

m!*" 

1853    .    . 

25,748 

3,969,158 

860 

61,046 

8,701 

734,218 

35309 

4,764,422 

vam 

1854     .     . 

26,986 

4,184,685 

873 

64,065 

9,489 

867.0% 

36,348 

5,115.846 

269,093 

1855     .     . 

2S,115 

4,286,908 

833 

62,426 

9,744 

901.219 

35,692 

5.250,553 

261,194 

1856    .     . 

25,335 

4,304,460 

842 

62,496 

9,835 

945,480 

36,012 

5,312.436 

267,873 

1857    .     . 

26,219 

4,491,377 

878 

67,363 

9,991 

973,147 

37,088 

5,531,887 

TSl^HA 

1858     .    . 

26,6A8 

4,587,893 

883 

69.845 

10,210 

951385 

87,751 

5.609,623 

mM^ 

1869    .    . 

26,804 

4.591,250 

898 

71,9<1 

10,498 

997,211 

38,200 

6,660,402 

291.431 

1860    .    . 

26,764 

4,586,742 

899 

71,945 

tl0,679 

1,017,004 

38342 

5,676.691 

292^ 

t  Several  returns  from  18^'*  not  having  been  received,  these  Accounts  wiy  be  corrected  next  year. 
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PACIFICATION  OF  SYRIA. 


Convention  between  her  Majestj/,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the 

French,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Pussta,  and  the 

Sultan,  respecting  Measures  to  be  taken  for  the  Pacification  of  Syria,  Signed 

at  Paris,  September  6,  1860;  ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris,  October  18, 

1860. 
His  Imperial  Mi^esty  the  Sultan  wishing  to  stop,  by  prompt  and  efBcacious 
measures,  the  emision  of  blood  in  Syria,  and  to  show  his  firm  resolution  to 
establish  order  and  peace  amongst  the  populations  placed  under  his 
sovereignty;  and  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  having  offered  their  active  co-operation, 
which  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  has  accepted ;  their  said  Majesties  and  his 
Royal  Highness  haye  resolved  to  conclude  a  contention  to  that  effect,  and 
have  named  for  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Bangdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  Right  Honourable  Earl  Cowley ;  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
RicharaPrince  of  Metternich- Winneburg,  Duke  of  Portella ;  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  M.  Edward  Anthony  Thouvenel,  a  senator  of  the 
Empire;  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  the  Prince 
Henry  Vll.  of  Reuss-Schleiz-Kostritz ;  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  the  Count  Paul  de  Kiss^leff,  his  Aide-de-Camp  General ;  and  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  Ahmed  Yefik  Effendi ;  who,  after 
having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : — 

Akt.  1. — ^A  bcMiy  of  European  troops,  which  may  be  increased  to  twelve 
thousand  men,  shall  be  sent  to  Syria  to  contribute  towards  the  re-establish- 
ment of  tranquillity. 

Abt.  2. — Ilis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  agrees  to  furnish, 
immediately,  the  half  of  this  body  of  troops.  If  it  should  become  necessary 
to  raise  its  effective  force  to  the  number  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  high  powers  would  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Porte  without 
delay,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  diplomacy,  upon  uie  designation  of  those 
who  would  have  to  provide  it 

Abt.  3. — The  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  will,  on  his  arrival, 
enter  into  communication  with  the  commissioner  extraordinary  of  the  Porte, 
in  order  to  concert  all  the  measures  required  by  circumstances,  and  to  take 
up  the  positions  which  there  may  be  occasion  to  occupy  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
object  of  the  present  convention. 

Abt.  4. — Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  oC  Prussia,  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  promise  to  maintain  sufficient  naval  forces  to 
contribute  towards  the  success  of  the  common  efforts  by  the  re-establishment 
of  tranquillity  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

Abt.  6. — ^The  high  parties,  convinced  that  such  a  period  will  be  sufficient 
to  attain  the  object  of  pacification  which  they  have  in  view,  fix  at  six 
months  the  duration  of  the  occupation  of  the  European  troops  in  Syria. 

Abt.  6. — The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  to  facilitate,  as  far  as  lie^  in  her 
power,  the  furnishing  supplies  and  provisions  for  the  expeditionary  corps. 
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Abt.  7. — The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified^  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  within  five  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  5th  of  September,  1860.  Signed,  Earl  Cowley, 
Prince  Mettemich,  M.  E.  Thouvenel,  Prince  Reuss,  Count  Kiss^leff,  and 
Ahmed  VefyL 

PbOTOGOLS  BSLATIHQ  to  the  PBEGEDINa  Tbeatt. 

Protocol  of  a  Conference  held  at  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs^ 
August  3,  1860. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  wishing  to  stop,  by  prompt  and  efficacious 
measures,  the  efiusion  of  blood  in  Syria,  and  to  show  his  firm  resolution  to 
establish  order  and  peace  amongst  the  populations  placed  under  his 
sovereignty;  and  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia,  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  aU  the  Russias,  having  oficred  their  active  co-operation,  which 
his  Majesty  the  Sultan  has  accepted;  the  representatives  of  their  said 
Majesties  and  of  his  Royal  Highness  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : — 

J  Here  follow  Articles  1  to  6,  as  above.] 
that  the  six  preceding  articles  shall  be  embodied  verbatim 
into  a  convention,  which  shall  receive  the  signatures  of  the  undersigned 
representatives,  as  soon  as  they  are  furnished  with  ftdl  powers  from  their 
sovereigns,  but  that  the  stipulations  of  this  protocol  will  come  immediately 
into  force. 

The  Charg^  d' Affaires  of  Prussia,  however,  points  out  that  the  present 
distribution  of  the  Prussian  ships  of  war  may  possibly  not  permit  his 
Government  to  co-operate  at  present  in  the  execution  of  Article  4.  Done, 
in  sextuplicate,  at  raris,  the  3rd  of  August,  1860.  Signed  by  Count 
Cowley,  Prince  Mettemich,  M.  D'  Thouvenel,  Prince  Reuss,  Count 
Kiss^leff,  and  Ahmed  Vefyk. 

Protocol  of  a  Conference  held  at  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affaire, 

August  3, 1860. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Turkey,  desirous  of  establishing,  in  conformity  with  the  intentions  of 
their  respective  courts,  the  true  character  of  the  assistance  afforded  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  by  the  provisions  of  the  protocol  signed  this  day,  the 
feelings  which  have  dictated  the  clauses  of  this  Act,  and  their  perfect 
disinterestedness ;  declare,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  that  the  contracting 
powers  do  not  intend  to  seek  for,  and  will  not  seek  for,  in  the  execution  <n 
their  engagements,  any  territorial  advantages,  any  exclusive  influence,  or 
any  concession  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of  their  subjects,  such  as  could 
not  be  granted  to  the  subjects  of  all  other  nations. 

Nevertheless,  in  recalling  here  the  Acts  issued  bv  his  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  the  great  importance  of  which  was  established  by  Article  9  of  the 
treaty  of  the  30th  of  March,  1856,  they  cannot  refrain  firom  expressing  the 
value  which  their  respective  courts  attach  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  solemn 
promises  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  that  serious  administrative  measures  should 
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be  taken  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Christian  population,  of  every 
creed,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  plenipotentiary  of  Turkey  takes  note  of  this  declaration  of  the 
representatives  of  the  high  powers,  and  undertakes  to  transmit  it  to  his 
court ;  pointing  out  that  die  Sublime  Porte  has  employed,  and  will  continue 
to  employ,  her  eflForts  in  the  sense  of  tile  wish  expressed  above.  i>one,  in 
8extuplicate,'at  Paris,  the  3rd  of  Aug^st,  1860.  To  which  there  were 
appended  the  same  signatures. 


EBflGRATION  OF   LABOURERS  TO  FRENCH   COLONIES. 

Convention  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencli,  relative  to 
the  Emigration  of  Labourers  from  India  to  the  French  Colonies ;  with  an 
additional  Article  thereto  annexed.  Signed  at  Paris,  July  1,  1861. 
Ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris,  July  30,  1861. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  having  made  known  by  a  decla- 
ration (kted  this  day,  (Ist  July,  1861)  his  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  the 
recruitment  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  of  negro  labourers  by  means  of 
redemption ;  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  desiring,  in  consequence,  to  facilitate  the  immigration 
of  free  labourers  into  the  French  colonies,  their  said  Majesties  have  resolved 
to  conclude  a  convention  destined  to  regulate  the  recruitment  of  such 
labourers  in  the  British  territories  in  India.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
named  as  their  plenipotentiaries : — Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Most  Honourable  Earl  Cowley,  her  Majesty's  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  M.  Edouard  Antoine  Thouvenel, 
senator,  his  minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  department  of  Foreign 
Afiairs,  who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  fiiU 
powers,  found  in  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : — 

Art.  1. — The  French  Government  shall  be  at  liberty  to  recruit  and 
engage  labourers  for  the  French  colonies  in  the  Indian  territories  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  and  to  embark  emigrants,  being  subjects  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty,  either  in  British  or  French  ports  in  nidia,  under  the  conditions 
hereinafter  stipulated. 

Art.  2. — The  French  Government  shall  intrust  the  direction  of  its 
operations  in  every  centre  of  recruitment  to  an  agent  chosen  by  itself. 
Those  agents  must  be  approved  by  the  British  Government  Such  aj^roval 
is  assimilated,  with  regard  to  the  right  of  granting  and  withdrawal,  to  the 
exequatur  given  to  consular  agents. 

Art.  3. — This  recruitment  shall  be  eflFected  conformably  to  the  regu- 
lations which  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  be  established,  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  labourers  for  British  Colonies. 

Art.  4. — ^The  French  agent  shall,  with  regard  to  the  operations  of 
recruitment  which  are  intrusted  to  him,  enjoy  for  himself  and  for  the 
persons  whom  he  may  employ,  all  the  facilities  and  advantages  afforded  to 
the  recruiting  agents  for  British  colonies. 

Art  5. — 'Hie  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  appoint  in  those 
British  ports  where  emigrants  may  be  embarked,  an  agent  who  shall  be 
specially  charged  with  the  care  ot  their  interests.     In  French  ports  the 
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same  duty  with  regard  to  Indian  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be 
confided  to  the  British  consolar  agent  Under  the  feim  '^consular  agents," 
are  comprised  consuls,  yice-<;onsms,  and  all  other  commissioned  consular 
officers, 

Abt.  6. — ^No  emigrant  shall  be  embarked  unless  the  agent  described  in 
the  preceding  article  shall  have  been  enabled  to  satisfy  himself  either  that 
the  emigrant  is  not  a  British  subject,  or  if  a  British  subject,  that  his 
engagement  is  voluntary,  that  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
his  contract,  of  the  place  of  his  destination,  of  the  probable  length  of  his 
voyage,  and  of  the  different  advantages  connected  with  his  engagement 

Abt.  7. — The  contracts  of  service,  with  the  exception  provided  for  by 
section  4  of  Art  9,  and  by  section  2  of  Art  10,  shall  be  made  in  India, 
and  shall  either  bind  the  emigrant  to  serve  a  person  designated  by  name,  or 
to  serve  a  person  to  whom  he  shall  be  allotted  by  the  proper  authority,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  colony. 

Abt.  8. — The  contracts  shall,  moreover,  make  stipulation  for : — 1.  The 
duration  of  the  engagement,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  emigrant  shall 
receive  a  return-passage  to  India  at  the  expense  of  the  French  GrovemmeDt, 
and  the  terms  on  which  it  will  be  competent  to  him  to  renounce  his  right  to 
a  free  return-passage.  2.  The  number  of  days  and  hours  of  work.  3.  The 
wages  and  rations,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  payment  for  extra  work,  and  all 
the  advantage^  promised  to  the  emigrant  4.  Gratuitous  medical  treatment 
for  the  emigrant,  except  in  cases  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  proper 
Government  officer,  his  illness  shall  have  arisen  from  his  own  misconduct 
In  every  contract  of  engagement  there  shall  be  inserted  an  exact  copy  of 
Articles  9, 10,  20,  and  21,  of  the  present  convention. 

Abt.  9. — 1.  The  duration  of  tne  immigrant's  engagement  shall  not  be 
more  than  five  vears.  In  case,  however,  he  shall  be  duly  proved  to  have 
absented  himself  from  work,  he  shall  be  bound  to  serve  a  number  of  days 
equal  to  the  time  of  his  absence.  2.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
every  Indian  who  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  ten  years  at  the  time  of 
his  departure  from  India  shall  be  entitled  to  a  retom-passage  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  Government  3.  If  he  can  show  that  his  conduct  has  been 
regular,  and  that  he  has  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  may  be  allowed  to 
reside  in  the  colony  without  any  engagement;  but  from  that  time  he  will 
lose  his  right  to  a  firee  return-passage.  4.  K  he  consents  to  contract  a  hew 
engagement,  he  will  ba  entitled  to  a  bounty,  and  will  retain  his  right  to  a 
return-passage  at  the  expiration  of  such  second  engagement  The  right  of 
the  immigrant  to  a  return-passage  extends  to  his  wife,  and  to  his  children 
who  quitted  India  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  as  well  as  to  those  born  in 
the  colonies. 

Abt.  10. — ^The  immigrant  shall  not  be  bound  to  work  more  than  six  days 
in  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  hours  and  a-half  a  day.  The  conditions  of 
task-work,  and  every  other  kind  of  regulation  for  work,  shall  be  freely 
arranged  with  the  labourer.  The  obligation  to  provide,  on  holidays,  for  the 
care  of  animals  and  the  necessities  of  daily  life^  shall  not  be  c(msidered  as 
work. 

Abt.  11. — In  British  ports,  the  arrangements  which  precede  the  depar- 
ture of  the  emigrants  shall  be  conformable  to  those  prescribed  by  the  regu- 
lations for  the  British  colonies.  In  French  ports,  tne  emigration  agent,  or 
his  deputies,  shall,  on  the  departure  of  every  emigrant  ship,  deliver  to  the 
British  consular  agent  a  nominal  list  of  the  emigrants  who  are  subjects  of 
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her  -Britannic  Majesty,  with  a  description  of  their  persons,  and  shall  also 
communicate  to  him  the  contracts  of  which  he  may  require  copies.  In 
Buch  case,  only  one  copy  shall  be  given  of  all  contracts  of  which  the  pro- 
visions are  identical. 

Art.  12. — In  the  ports  of  embarkation,  the  emigrants  who  are  subjects 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  at  liberty,  conforming  to  the  regulations 
of  police  relative  to  sucn  establishments,  to  leave  the  depots,  or  other  place 
in  which  they  may  be  lodged,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  British 
agents ;  who,  on  their  part,  may,  at  any  reasonable  hour,  visit  the  places  in 
which  the  emigrants,  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  are  collected  or 
lodged. 

Abt.  13. — Emigrants  may  leave  India  for  the  colonies  to  the  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  all  times  of  the  year.  For  other  colonies  they  may 
leave  only  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  15th  of  MarcL  This  arrangement 
applies  only  to  sailing-vessels ;  vessels  using  steam-power  may  leave  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Everv  emigrant  sailing  from  India  for  the  Antilles 
between  1st  of  March  and  the  15th  of  September  shall  receive  at  least  one 
double  blanket  over  and  the  above  clothing  usually  allowed  to  him,  and  may 
make  use  of  it  so  long  as  the  vessel  is  outside  of  the  tropics. 

Abt.  14. — Every  emigrant-vessel  must  carry  a  European  surgeon  and 
an  interpreter.  The  captains  of  emigrant-vessels  shall  he  bound  to  take 
charge  of  anv  dispatch  which  may  be  delivered  to  them  by  the  British  agent 
at  the  port  of  embarkation  for  the  British  consular  agent  at  the  port  of  desti- 
nation, and  to  deliver  it  to  the  colonial  Government  immediately  after  his 
arrival. 

Abt.  15. — In  every  vessel  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants, 
subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  emigrants  shall  occupy  either  between 
decks,  or  in  cabins  on  the  upper  deck,  firmly  secured  and  entirely  covered 
in,  a  space  devoted  to  their  exclusive  use.  Such  cabins  and  space  between 
decks  shall  in  every  part  have  a  height  of  not  less  than  one  mitre  sixty-five 
centimetres  French  measure  (1*65  m.),  or  five  feet  and  a-half  (5^  feet) 
English  measure.  No  compartment  shall  take  more  than  one  adult  emigrant 
for  every  cubic  space  of  two  mitres  (2  m.)  French  measure,  or  seventy-two 
feet  (72  feet)  English  measure,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal  and  at  Chander- 
nagore ;  and  for  every  cubic  space  of  one  mfetre  seven  hundred  decimetres 
French  measure,  or  sixty  feet  English  measure,  in  other  French  ports,  and 
in  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras.  An  emigrant  above  the  age  of 
ten  years  shall  count  as  an  adult,  and  two  .children  from  one  to  ten  years  of 
age  shall  count  as  one  adult.  A  place  shall  be  fitted  up  for  a  hospital  in 
every  emigrant  ship.  Women  and  children  shall  occupy  compartments  of 
the  vessel  distinct  and  separate  from  those  of  the  men. 

Abt.  16. — Each  shipment  of  emigrants  shall  include  a  proportion  of 
women,  equal  to  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  men.  After  the 
expiration  of  three  years  the  numerical  proportion  of  women  shall  be  raised 
to  one-third;  after  two  years  more  it  shall  be  raised  to  one-half;  and,  after 
a  further  period  of  two  years,  the  proportion  shall  be  the  same  as  may  be 
fixed  for  the  British  Colonies. 

Abt.  17. — The  British  agents,  at  the  embarkation,  shall  have,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  the  right  of  access  to  every  part  of  the  ships  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  emigrants. 

Abt.  18. — ^The  governors  of  the  Frendi  establishments  in  India  shall 
make  such  administrative  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the 
complete  execution  of  the  preceding  stipulations.  [ao9] 
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Aet.  19. — On  the  arrival  of  an  emigrant-ship  in  any  French  colony,  the 
jGovemment  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  British  consular  agent  any 
dispatches  which  it  may  have  received  for  him,  together  witli — L  A  nominal 
list  of  all  labourers  disembarked,  who  are  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty; 
2.  A  list  of  the  deaths  or  births  which  may  have  taken  place  daring  the 
voyage.  The  colonial  Government  shall  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
enable  the  British  consular  agent  to  communicate  with  the  emigrants  before 
their  distribution  in  the  colony.  A  copy  of  the  list  of  distribution  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  consular  agent.  He  shall  be  informed  of  all  deaths  and 
births  which  may  occur  during  the  period  of  engagement,  as  well  as  of  all 
changes  of  employer,  and  of  all  departures  on  a  return  passage.  Every 
fresh  engagement,  or  act  of  renunciation  of  the  right  to  a  free  return  passage, 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  consular  agent 

Art.  20. — All  immigrants  being  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  and  conformably 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  international  law,  enjoy  in  the  French  colonies  the 
right  of  claiming  the  assistance  of  the  British  consular  agents ;  and  no 
obstacle  shall  be  opposed  to  the  labourer's  resorting  to  the  consular  agent  • 
and  communicating  with  him ;  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  obhga- 
tions  arising  out  of  his  engagement 

Abt.  21. — In  the  distribution  of  labourers,  no  husband  shall  be  separated 
from  his  wife,  nor  any  father  or  mother  from  their  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  No  labourer  shall  be  required  to  change  his  employer  without 
nis  own  consent,  unless  he  be  transferred  to  the  Government,  or  to  the 
person  who  has  acquired  the  property  on  which  he  is  employed.  Immigrants 
who  may  become  permanently  incapable  of  work,  either  by  sickness  or  by 
any  other  cause  beyond  their  own  control,  shall  be  sent  back  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  Government,  whatever  time  may  still  be  wanting  to  entitle 
them  to  a  free  return  passage. 

Art.  22. — All  operations  of  immigration  may  be  carried  on  in  the  French 
colonies  by  French  or  British  vessels  without  distinction.  British  vessels 
which  may  engage  in  those  operations  shall  be  bound  to  conform  to  all 
the  measures  of  police,  health,  and  equipment  which  may  apply  to  French 
vessels. 

Art.  23. — The  labour  regulations  of  Martinique  shall  serve  as  the  basis 
for  all  the  regulations  of  the  French  colonies  into  which  Indian  emigrants, 
subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  may  be  introduced.  The  French  Govern- 
ment engages  not  to  introduce  into  tnose  regulations  any  modification  the 
result  of  which  would  be  to  place  the  said  Indian  subjects  in  an  exceptional 
position,  or  to  impose  upon  tnem  conditions  of  labour  more  stringent  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  said  regulations. 

.  Art.  24. — The  present  convention  applies  to  emigration  to  the  colonies  of 
Reunion,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe  and  its  dependencies,  and  Guiana.  It 
may  hereafter  be  applied  to  immigration  to  other  colonies  in  which  British 
consular  agents  shall  be  established. 

Art.  25. — The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  relative  to  the  Indian 
subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  apply  to  the  natives  of  every  Indian 
state  which  is  under  the  protection  or  political  control  of  her  said  Majesty, 
or  of  which  the  Government  shall  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  crown. 

Art*  26. — The  present  convention  shall  begin  to  take  eflFect  on  the  1st  of 
July^  1862 ;  its  duration  is  fixed  at  three  years  and  a  hal£     It  shall  remain 
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in  full  force,  if  notice  for  its  termination  be  not  given  in  the  course  of  the 
month  of  July  of  the  third  year,  and  then  notice  can  be  given  only  in  the 
coarse  of  the  month  of  July  of  each  succeeding  year.  In  case  of  such  notice 
being  given,  it  shall  cease  eighteen  months  afterwards.  Nevertheless,  the 
Governor-General  of  British  India  in  council  shall,  in  conformity  with  the 
Act  of  the  19th  of  September,  1866,  relative  to  immigration  to  British 
colonies,  have  the  power  to  suspend  at  any  time  emigration  to  any  one  or 
more  of  the  French  colonies,  in  the  event  of  his  having  reason  to  believe 
that  in  any  such  colony  proper  measures  have  not  been  taken  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  emigrants  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  or  during  their  residence 
therein,  or  for  their  safe  return  to  India,  or  to  provide  a  return  passage  to 
India  for  any  such  emigrants  at  or  about  the  time  at  which  they  are  entitled 
to  such  return  passa^.  In  case,  however,  the  power  thus  reserved  to  the 
Governor-General  of  British  India  should  at  any  time  be  exercised,  the 
French  Government  shall  have  the  right  immediately  to  terminate  the  whole 
convention,  if  they  should  think  proper  to  do  so.  But  in  the  event  of  the 
determination  of  the  present  convention,  from  whatever  cause,  the  stipula- 
tions relative  to  Indian  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  introduced  into  the 
French  colonies  shall  be  maintained  in  force  in  favour  of  the  said  Indian 
subjects,  until  they  shall  either  have  been  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  or 
have  renounced  their  right  to  a  return  passage  to  India. 

Abt.  27. — The  present  convention  shall  l^  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  in  four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty. 

(Signed)  Cowley, 

Thoitvenel. 

ADDmoNAL  Abtiolb. — ^His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  having 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  order  which  he  gave  long  ago  that  no  more 
African  emigrants  should  be  introduced  into  the  Island  of  Reunion,  that 
colony  has,  since  last  year,  had  to  obtain  labourers  from  India  and  China ; 
and  her  Britannic  Majesty  having,  by  a  convention  signed  on  the  25th  of 
Julv,  1860,  between  her  Majesfty  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
autnorized  the  colony  of  Reunion  to  recruit  six  thousand  labourers  in  her 
Indian  possessions,  it  is  agreed  that  the  convention  of  this  date  shall  take 
effect  forthwith,  with  regard  to  the  said  colony  of  Reunion. 

The  present  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if 
it  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  convention  signed  this  day.  U  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time  as 
those  of  the  convention. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  1st  of  July,  1861. 

(Signed)  Cowlbt, 

TflOnVBNEL. 
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The  Emperor  of  the  French  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  of  the  Colonies. 

Fontaineblean,  July  1,  1861. 

M.  le  Ministre, — Since  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  our  colonies  have 
endeavoured  to  procure  labourers  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  by  way  of 
redemption,  and  by  means  of  contracts  of  engagement  which  assure  to  the 
negroes  wages  for  the  work  which  they  perform.  These  engagements  are 
'made  for  nve  or  seven  years,  after  which  the  labourers  are  sent  back 
gratuitously  to  their  own  country,  unless  they  prefer  to  remain  in  the 
colony ;  and  in  that  case  they  are  admitted  to  reside  there  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  inhabitants.  This  mode  of  recruitment,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  differs  completely  from  the  slave  trade ;  in  fact,  while  the 
latter  had  slavery  for  its  origm  and  end,  the  former,  on  the  contrary, 
conducts  to  liberty.  The  negro  slave  once  engaged  as  a  labourer  is  free, 
and  is  bound  to  no  other  ooligations  than  those  which  result  from  his 
contract  Doubts  have,  however,  arisen  as  to  the  consemiences  which  sach 
engagements  may  produce  upon  the  natives  of  Africa.  It  has  been  asked 
wtether  the  price  of  redemption  does  not  constitute  a  premium  upon 
slavery.  Already,  in  1859,  I  ordered  that  all  recruitment  should  cease 
upon  me  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  it  had  occasioned  inconvenience; 
anerwards  I  directed  that  that  description  of  operations  on  the  western 
coast  should  be  restricted;  finally,  I  commanded  that  all  the  questions 
involved  in  African  emigration  should  be  examined  with  the  greatest  care. 

I  have  this  day  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  whereby 
iier  Britannic  Majesty  consents  to  authorise  the  recruitment,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  India  subject  to  her  crown,  of  labourers  for  our  colonies,  on  the 
the  same  conditions  as  those  observed  for  the  English  colonies.  We  mnst, 
therefore,  find  in  India,  in  the  French  possessions  in  Africa,  and  in  those 
countries  where  slavery  is  proscribed,  all  the  free  labourers  we  need. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  desire  that  African  recruitment  by  means  of 
redemption  be  completely  abandoned  by  French  commerce,  from  the  day 
when  the  treaty  concluded  with  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  begin  to 
receive  its  execution,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  its  duration,  u  that 
treaty  should  cease  to  exist,  it  would  only  be  In  virtue  of  an  express 
authorization  that  such  recruitment,  if  it  were  found  indispensable  and  free 
from  inconvenience,  could  be  resumed. 

You  will,  therefore,  have  the  goodness  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
that  this  decision  may  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  Julv»  1862,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  negroes  recruited  on  the  coast  of  Amca  subsequently  to 
that  date  be  forbidden  in  our  colonies. 

And  so,  &c. 

(Signed)        Napoleon. 
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Convention  between  Her  Majesty^  the  Emperor  of  Austriaf  the  Emperor  of 
the  Frenchy  the  King  of  Prussia^  the  Emperor  of  Russia^  and  the  Sultan, 
prolonging  the  occupation  of  Syria  to  June  6,  1861.      Signed  at  Paris, 
March  19,  1861.*    Ratifcations  Exchanged  at  Paris,  Mag  18,  1861. 

Their  Maiesties  the  Queen  pf  ihe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French^  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans, 
having,  after  the  exchange  of  explanations  between  their  respective  govern- 
ments, agreed  to  modify,  by  common  consent,  the  convention  concluded 
between  them  on  the  5th  of  September  last,  have  for  that  purpose  named 
as  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say: — 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Right  Honourable 
Earl  Cowley ;  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Prince  of  Mettemich- 
Winneburg;  his  Majestv  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  M.  Thouvenel; 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  M.  Count  de  Pourtal^;  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  M.  Count  de  Kiss^leff;  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  Ahmed  Vefyk  Effendi;  their  respective 
ambassadors  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  oC  the  French, 

Who,  after  having  conmiunicated  to  each  other  their  ftdl  powers,  found 
in  ^ood  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles : — 

Abt.  1. — The  duration  of  the  European  occupation  in  Syria  shall  be 
prolonged  until  the  5th  of  June  of  the  present  year,  at  which  date  it  is 
understood  between  the  high  contracting  parties  that  it  shall  have  reached 
its  term,  and  that  the  evacuation  shall  have  been  effected. 

Abt.  2. — The  stipulations  contained  in  the  second  article  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  6th  of  September,  1860,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  yet  been 
executed,  or  as  they  are  not  modified  by  the  present  convention,  shall 
continue  in  force  during  the  period  which  will  elapse  between  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  present  Act  and  the  5th  of  June  of  the  present  year. 

Abt.  3. — The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  in  five  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris^  the  19th  March,  1861. 

(Signed)  Eabl  Cowley, 

Pbinoe  Mbttbbnich, 
M.  Thottvenel, 
Count  de  A.  Poubtales, 
Count  de  Eisselef, 
AiTMKn  Veftd. 
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Convention  between  her  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  International  Copyright  Signed  at  Turin j  November  30,  I860. 
JRatificcUions  exchanged  at  Turin,  January  4,  1861. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  being  equally  desirous  of  extending  in  each  country  the  enjoy- 
ment of  copyright  to  works  of  Uteratare  and  ot  the  fine  arts  which  may  be 
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first  published  in  the  other;  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Sardinian 
Majesty  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  special  convention  for  that 
purpose,  and  have  therefore  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to 
say : — Her  Britannic  Majesty,  Sir  James  Hudson,  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  and  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  the  Chevalier  Constantino  Nigra,  his  minister  resident,  Ac. 
Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  conduded  the  following 
articles : — 

Abt.  1. — From  and  after  the  date  on  which,  according  to  the  proyisions 
of  Article  14,  the  present  convention  shall  come  into  operation,  the  authors 
of  works  of  literature  or  of  art,  to  whom  the  laws  of  either  of  the  two 
countries  do  now  or  may  hereafter  give  the  rigtt  of  property,  or  copyright, 
shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  that  right  in  the  territories  of  the  other  of  such 
countries  for  the  same  term,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  authors  of 
works  of  the  same  nature,  if  published  in  such  other  country,  would 
therein  be  entitled  to  exercise  such  right ;  so  that  the  republication  or 
piracy,  in  either  country,  of  any  work  of  literature  or  of  art  published  in 
the  other,  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  republication  or 
piracy  of  a  work  of  the  same  nature  first  published  in  such  other  country ; 
and  so  that  authors  in  the  one  country  shall  have  the  same  remedies  before 
the  courts  of  justice  in  the  other  country,  and  shall  enjoy  in  that  other 
country  the  same  protection  against  piracy  and  unauthorized  republication, 
as  the  law  now  does  or  may  hereafter  grant  to  authors  in  that  country. 
The  terms  "  works  of  literature  or  of  art,"  employed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  shall  be  understood  to  comprise  publications  of  books,  of 
dramatic  works,  of  musical  compositions,  of  drawing,  of  painting,  of  sculp- 
ture, of  engraving,  of  lithography,  and  of  any  other  works  whatsoever  of 
literature  and  of  the  fine  arts.  The  lawful  representatives  or  assigns  of 
authors,  translators,  composers,  painters,  sculptors,  or  engravers,  shall,  in 
all  respects,  enjoy  the  same  rights  which  by  the  present  convention  are 
granted  to  the  authors,  translators,  composers,  painters,  sculptors,  or  engra- 
vers themselves. 

Abt.  2. — The  protection  granted  to  original  works  is  extended  to 
translations;  it  bein^,  however,  clearly  understood  that  the  intention  of 
the  present  article  is  simply  to  protect  a  translator  in  respect  of  his  own 
translation,  and  that  it  is  not  intended  to  confer  upon  the  first  translator 
of  any  work  the  exclusive  right  of  translating  that  work,  except  in  the  case 
and  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  the  following  article. 

Abt.  3.— The  author  of  any  work  published  in  either  of  the  two  countries, 
who  may  choose  to  reserve  the  right  of  translating  it,  shall,  until  the  expi- 
ration of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  translation 
thereof  authorized  by  him,  be,  in  the  following  cases,  entitled  to  protection 
from  the  publication  in  the  other  country  of  any  translation  of  such  work 
not  so  autnorized  by  him : — 1.  If  the  original  work  shall  have  been  regis- 
tered and  deposited  in  the  one  country  within  three  months  after  its  first 
Eublication  in  the  other.  2.  If  the  author  has  notified  on  the  title-page  of 
is  work  his  intention  to  reserve  the  right  of  translating  it.  3.  Provided 
always,  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  authonzed  translation  shall  have  app^ffed 
within  a  year  after  the  registration  and  deposit  of  tlie  original,  and  that  the 
whole  shall  have  been  published  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  such 
deposit     4.  And  provided  that  the  publication  of  the  translation  shall  take 
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place  within  one  of  the  two  countries,  and  that  it  shall  be  registered  and 
deposited  according  to  the  provisions  of  Article  8.  With  regard  to  works 
published  in  parts,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  declaration  of  the  author  that 
he  reserves  the  right  of  translation  shall  appear  in  the  first  part  But  with 
reference  to  the  period  of  five  years  limited  by  this  article  for  the  exercise 
of  the  exclusive  right  of  translation,  each  part  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate 
work,  and  each  part  shall  be  registered  and  deposited  in  the  one  country 
within  three  months  after  its  first  publication  in  the  other. 

Art.  4. — The  stipulations  of  the  preceding  articles  shall  also  be  applicable 
to  the  representation  of  dramatic  works,  ana  to  the  performance  of  musical 
compositions,  in  as  far  as  the  laws  of  each  of  the  two  countries  are  or  shall 
be  applicable  in  this  respect  to  dramatic  and  musical  works  first  publicly 
represented  or  performed  therein.  In  order,  however,  to  entitle  the  author 
to  le^l  protection  in  regard  to  the  translation  of  a  dramatic  work,  such 
translation  must  appear  within  three  months  after  the  registration  and 
deposit  of  the  original.  It  is  understood  that  the  protection  stipulated  by 
the  present  article  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  fair  imitations,  or  adaptations 
of  dramatic  works  to  the  stage  of  the  respective  countries,  but  is  only 
meant  to  prevent  piratical  illustrations.  The  question  whether  a  work  is 
an  imitation  or  a  piracy  shall  in  all  cases  be  decided  by  the  courts  of 
justice  of  the  respective  countries,  according  to  the  laws  in  force  in  each. 

Art.  5. — ^Notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  Articles  1  and  2  of  the 

f)resent  convention,  articles  extracted  from  newspapers  or  periodicals  pub- 
ished  in  either  of  the  two  countries  may  be  re-puolished  or  translated  in 
the  newspapers  or  periodicals  of  the  other  country,  provided  the  source 
from  whence  such  articles  are  taken  be  acknowledged. 

Nevertheless,  this  permission  shall  «ot  be  construed  to  authorise  the 
re-publication  in  one  of  the  two  countries,  of  articles  other  than  those  of 
political  discussion,  from  newspapers  or  periodicals  published  in  the  other 
country,  the  authors  of  which  shall  have  notified  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
in  the  journal  or  periodical  in  which  such  articles  have  appeared,  that  they 
forbid  the  re-publication  thereof. 

Art.  6. — The  importation  into  and  the  sale  in  either  of  the  two  countries 
of  piratical  copies  of  works  which  are  protected  from  piracy  under 
articles  1,  2,  3,  and  5  of  the  present  convention,  are  prohibited,  whether 
such  piratical  copies  originate  in  the  country  where  the  work  was  published, 
or  in  any  other  country.  ^ 

Art.  7. — In  the  event  of  an  infraction  of  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
articles,  the  pirated  works  or  articles  shall  be  seized  and  destroyed ;  and 
the  persons  who  may  have  committed  such  infraction  shall  be  liable  in 
each  country  to  the  penalties  and  actions  which  are  or  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  that  country  for  such  ofiences,  committed  in  respect  of  a 
work  or  production  of  home  origin. 

Art.  8. — Neither  authors,  nor  translators,  nor  their  lawful  represen- 
tatives or  assigns,  shall  be  entitled  in  either  country  to  the  protection 
stipulated  by  the  preceding  articles,  nor  shall  copyright  be  claimable  in 
either  country,  unless  the  work  shall  have  been  registered  in  the  manner 
following,  that  is  to  say : — 1.  If  the  work  be  one  that  has  first  appeared 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  Majestv,  it  must  be  registered  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Oompan v  of  Stationers  in  London  {Stationers*  Hall).  2.  If  the 
work  be  one  that  has  first  appeared  in  the  dominions  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty,  it  must  be  registered  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  {Ministero 
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deilV  Interna)  at  Tilrin.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  such  protection  as 
aforesaid,  unless  he  shall  have  duly  complied  with  the  laws  ana  regulations 
of  the  respective  countries  in  regard  to  the  work  in  respect  of  which  such 
protection  may  be  claimed.  With  regard  to  books,  maps,  and  prints,  and 
also  with  regard  to  dramatic  works  and  musical  compositions  (unless  such 
dramatic  works  and  musical  compositions  shall  be  in  manuscript  only),  no 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  such  protection  unless  he  shall  have  delivered 
gratuitously,  at  one  or  other  of  the  places  mentioned  above,  as  the  case 
may  be,  one  copy  of  the  best  edition,  or  in  the  best  state,  in  order  to  its 
s  being  deposited  at  the  place  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  each  of  the  two 
countries :  that  is  to  say,  in  tne  dominions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  at  the 
British  Museum  in  London ;  and  in  the  dominions  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty, 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  {Ministero  deW  Intemo)  at  Turin.  In  every 
case,  the  formality  of  deposit  and  registration  must  be  fulfilled  within 
three  months  after  the  first  publication  of  the  work  in  the  other  coimtry. 
With  regard  to  works  published  in  parts,  each  part  shall  be  treated  as  a 
separate  worL  A  certified  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  register  book  of 
the  Company  of  Stationers  in  London,  shall  confer,  withm  the  British 
dominions,  tne  exclusive  right  of  re-publication,  until  a  better  right  shall 
have  been  established  by  any  other  party  before  a  court  of  justice.  The 
certificate  given  under  the  laws  of  the  States  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty, 
proving  the  registration  of  any  work  in  that  country,  shall  be  valid  for 
the  same  purpose  throughout  tne  above-mentioned  States.  A  certificate  or 
certified  copy  of  the  registration  of  any  work  so  registered  in  either 
country  shall,  if  required,  be  delivered  at  the  time  of  registration ;  and 
such  certificate  shall  state  the  exact  date  at  which  the  registration  was 
made.  The  charge  for  the  registration  of  a  single  work,  under  the  stipula- 
tions of  this  article,  shall  not  exceed  one  shUling  in  England,  nor  one 
franc  twenty-five  centimes  in  the  States  of  his  Sardmian  Majesty ;  and  the 
further  charge  for  a  certificate  of  such  registration  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  five  shillings  in  England,  nor  six  francs  and  twenty-five  centimes 
in  the  States  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty.  The  provisions  of  uiis  article  shall 
not  extend  to  articles  which  may  appear  in  newspapers  or  periodicals; 
which  shall  be  protected  from  re-publication  or  translation  simply  by  a 
notice  from  the  author,  as  prescribed  by  Article  5.  But  if  any  article  or 
work  which  has  originally  appeared  m  a  newspaper  or  periodical  shall 
afterwards  be  published  in  a  separate  form,  it  shall  then  oecome  subject 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  present  article. 

Art.  9. — With  regard  to  any  article  other  than  books,  prints,  maps,  and 
musical  publications,  in  respect  to  which  protection  may  be  claimable  under 
Article  1  of  the  present  convention,  it  is  agreed,  that  any  other  mode  of 
registration  than  that  prescribed  in  tiie  preceding  article,  which  is  or  may  be 
applicable  by  law  in  one  of  the  two  countries  to  any  work  or  article  first 
published  in  such  country,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  copy- 
right in  such  work  or  article,  shall  be  extended  on  equal  terms  to  any  similar 
work  or  article  first  published  in  the  other  country. 

Art.  10. — It  is  s^eed  that  if  by  any  convention  for  the  protection  of 
copyright  in  works  of  literature  or  of  art,  greater  favours  than  those  stipu- 
lated by  the  present  convention  should  be  accorded  by  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  to  a  third  power,  the  same  advantages  shall  be  extended 
to  the  other  party  on  the  same  conditions. 

Art.  11. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  present  convention, 
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the  two  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  commmiicate  to  each  other  the 
laws  and  regulations  which  may  hereafter  be  established  in  their  respective 
territories,  with  respect  to  copyright  in  works  or  productions  protected  by 
the  stipulations  of  tne  present  convention. 

Abt.  12. — The  stipulations  of  the  present  convention  shall  in  no  way  affect 
the  right  which  each  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  expressly  reserves 
to  itself,  of  controlling  or  prohibiting,  by  measures  of  legislation  or  of  internal 
police,  the  sale,  circulation,  representation,  or  exhibition  of  any  work  or 
production  in  regard  to  which  either  country  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
exercise  tha^;  ri^ht. 

Art.  13. — ^I^thing  in  this  convention  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
right  of  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into  its  own  dominions  of  such  books  as,  by  its  internal  law,  or  under 
engagements  with  other  states,  are  or  may  be  declared  piracies,  or  infringe- 
ments of  copyright 

<  Art.  14. — ^The  present  convention  shall  come  into  operation  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  Due  notice  shall  be  given 
beforehand  in  each  country,  by  the  Government  of  that  country,  of  the  day 
which  may  be  fixed  upon  for  its  coming  into  operation ;  and  the  stipulations 
of  the  convention  shall  apply  only  to  works  or  articles  published  after  that 
day.  The  convention  shiul  continue  in  force  for  six  years  from  the  day  on 
which  it  may  come  into  operation ;  and  if  neither  party  shall,  twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  six  years,  give  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  terminate  its  operation,  the  convention  shaU  continue  in  force  for  a 
year  longer,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  until  the  expiration  of  a  year's 
notice  from  either  party  for  its  termination.  The  high  contracting  parties, 
however,  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  making'  by  common  consent,  in 
this  convention,  any  modifications  which  may  not  oe  inconsistent  with  its 
spirit  and  principles,  and  which  experience  of  its  working  may  show  to  be 
desirable. 

Art.  15. — The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Turin,  as  soon  as  may  be  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  signature. 

In  witness  thereof  the  respective  plenipotentaries  have  signed  the  same 
in  duplicate,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  Turin,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty. 

(Signed)  Snt  James  Hudson, 

Chevalier  CosxAiiTiNo  Nigra. 
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Convention  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Argentine  Confederation^  for  Hie 
Settlement  of  British  Claims,  signed  at  Parand,  August  21,  1858;  and 
Additional  Articles  thereto,  signed  at  Parand,  August  18,  1859.  Rati- 
flcations  exchanged  at  Parand,  March  27,  1860. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Eangdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Confederatioa 
and  captain-ffeneral  of  its  armies,  being  desirous  of  agreeing  on  the  means, 
mode,  and  form  of  payment  of  the  debt  which  the  Argentine  nation 
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acknowledges  in  favour  of  British  subjects  who  have  suffered  losses  in  the 
commotions  of  civil  war  which  have  befallen  the  Republic,  losses  which  the 
Argentine  nation,  adopting  a  healing  and  generous  policy,  has  consented  to 
recognize;  and  judging  it  necessary  to  establish  their  agreement  in  the  form 
of  a  convention  which  shall  determine  the  conditions  and  form  of  payment, 
have  resolved  to  name  as  their  plenipotentiaries — her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  William  Dougal  Christie,  Esquire,  her  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Argentine  Confederation;  and  his  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  the  Secretaries  of  State  in  the 
Departments  of  Foreign  Relations  and  of  the  Interior,  Doctors  Don  Bemab^ 
Lopez  and  Don  Santiago  Derqui ;  who,  after  having  exchanged  their  Ml 
powers,  which  they  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  on  the  follow- 
mg  articles : — 

Akt.  1. — The  Government  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  recognizes 
as  a  national  debt  all  the  sums  due  to  British  subjects  on  claims  which 
shall  have  been  presented  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  I860,  and  which 
shall  have  been  settled  jointly  by  Commissioners  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment for  that  purpose  appointed,  and  by  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her 
Brittanic  Majesty,  or  his  representativa 

Akt.  2. — The  Government  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  binds  itself 
to  pay  interest  on  this  debt  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  from  and 
after  the  first  of  October,  1858,  and  to  redeem  it  by  annual  instalments,  the 
first  of  which  shall  be  paid  on  the  31st  of  December,  1860,  being  1  per 
cent,  of  a  sum  composed  of  the  principal  and  of  the  aforesaid  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  computea  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1859,  and 
which  instalment  shall  afterwards  be  increased  every  year  by  tlie  amount 
by  which  the  interest  on  the  portion  of  the  debt  remaining  unpaid  is 
diminished,  so  that  the  whole  debt  will  be  redeemed  in  a  period  of  thirty- 
four  years. 

Art.  3. — The  Argentine  Government  will  issue  for  each  claim  thir^- 
four  coupons,  payable  to  bearer,  representing  the  sums  to  be  paid  on  the 
31st  of  becember  of  each  year,  till  the  total  extinction  of  the  debt,  and 
bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  which  interest  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  viz., 
on  the  30th  of  June  and  3lBt  of  December  of  each  vear,  beginning  with  the 
30th  of  June,  1860,  till  the  total  extinction  of  the  debt 

Art.  4. — The  coupons  for  all  claims  already  settled  will  be  delivered  to 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  legation  for  the  claimants  at  the  time  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention ;  and  those  of  other  claims 
will  be  respectively  delivered  within  one  month  after  each  has  been  settled 
by  the  Argentine  Commissioners  of  Liquidation  and  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Minister,  or  his  representative. 

Art.  5. — ^These  coupons  will  be  received,  from  the  day  of  their  issue, 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  Argentine  Government,  at  par,  in  payment  for 
public  lands;  and  they  will  also  be  received,  at  par,  in  tne  principal 
custom-houses  of  the  confederation,  and,  for  the  present,  in  those  of 
Mendoza,  Rosario,  Corrientes,  and  Gualeguaychd,  in  payment  of  customs' 
dues,  after  the  first  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  they  respectively 
fall  due.  The  bearer  will  be  credited  with  the  interest  on  the  coupon 
up  to  the  day  on  which  it  is  received,  either  for  the  purchase  of  public 
lands  or  payment  of  customs'  dues. 

Art.  6. — The  coupons  and  interest  will  always  be  paid  in  silver  dollars, 
or  in  ounces,  at  the  legal  value  of  seventeen  dollars  to  the  ounce. 
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Abt.  7. — All  the  revenues  of  the  Argentine  Government  are  made 
chargeable  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  present  convention. 

Abt.  8. — Inasmuch  as  similar  conventions  are  this  day  si^ed  by  the 
same  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  plenipotentiaries 
of  France  and  Sardinia  respectively,  the  Argentine  Government  agrees  to 
the  appointment  of  a  commission,  composed  of  the  ministers  or  charg^ 
d'affaires  of  Great  Britain,  France,  ana  Sardinia,  and  of  three  members 
named  by  the  Argentine  Government,  which  shall  have  for  object  to 
endeavour  to  settle  amicably  any  differences  which  may  arise  with  regard 
to  any  of  the  three  conventions. 

Art.  9. — The  ratifications  of  this  convention  will  be  exchanged  at  Parani 
within  eight  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paran&,  provisional  capital  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

(Signed)  W.  D.  Christie, 

Beri^abb  Lopez, 
Santugo  Deequi. 

Additional  Articles. 

In  order  to  determine  more  clearly  some  of  the  stipulations  contained  in 
the  conventions  concluded  on  the  21st  of  August^  1858,  between  their 
excellencies  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  England  and  France,  and  the 
Charg^  d' Affairs  of  Sardinia,  and  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  tne  carrying  out  of  the 
same:  the  undersigned,  that  is  to  say,  George  Fagan,  Esquire,  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Charg^  d' Affaires,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  his 
Government,  ^and  his  Excellency  Brigadier-General  and  Senator  Don 
Tomas  Gkiido,  in  virtue  of  the  full  powers  conferred  on  him  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Vice-President,  have  agreed  on  the  following  articles : — 

Art.  1. — Articles  2  and  9  of  me  convention  of  the  21st  of  August,  1858, 
and  the  protocol  of  the  same  day,  are  cancelled,  and  are  replaced  by  the 
following  additional  articles  to  the  said  convention,  which  articles  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  value  as  if  they  had  been  inserted  therein  word  for  word. 

Art.  2. — To  the  principal  of  each  sum  awarded  as  compensation  settled 
and  liquidated  in  accordance  with  Article  1  of  the  said  convention,  interest 
shall  be  added  in  the  following  proportions : — In  the  case  of  claims  arising 
out  of  destruction  and  forcible  seizure  of  cattle,  destruction  of  farm  property, 
sequestration  of  merchandize,  thefts,  and  other  losses,  fifty  per  cent  interest 
in  the  aggregate  shall  be  paid,  however  remote  may  be  the  date  of  the  acts 
which  gave  rise  to  the  claim.  In  the  case  of  forced  loans  and  other  debts 
whose  amount  was  clearly  defined  originally,  five  per  cent  per  annum  shall 
be  paid,  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  acts  which  have  occasioned  the 
indemnity,  or  firom  the  date  of  their  recognition,  to  the  1st  of  October,  1859, 
even  although  the  certificates  given  on  account  of  the  loan  may  fix  the 
interest  at  one  per  cent,  per  month,  or  twelve  per  cent  per  annum.  In  the 
case  of  claims  arising  out  of  requisitions  made,  and  other  debts  contracted, 
during  the  siege  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  the  29th  of  January,  1853,  to  the 
raising  of  the  siege,  and  in  the  case  of  those  which  may  have  arisen  in  other 
provinces  subsequent  to  the  year  1852,  five  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be 
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paid  from  the  date  of  the  facts  to  the  same  dftte  of  the  1st  of  October,  1859. 
It  is  understood  that  none  of  the  claims  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
on  account  of  the^  siege  shall  include  those  which  are  comprised  in  the 
arrangements  made,  or  about  to  be  made,  between  the  agents  of  England 
and  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Art.  3. — The  Government  of  the  Argentine  confederation  binds  itself  to 
pay  interest  on  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  and  to  redeem  it  by  annual  instalments  of 
one  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  first  of  which  shall  be  made  with  the  first 
payment  of  the  said  interest  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  31  st  of  December,  1860 ; 
and  from  the  31st  of  December,  1860,  the  amount  of  these  instalments  shaU 
be  augmented  everv  year  in  proportion  as  the  part  of  the  interest  which 
remains  to  be  paid  is  diminished,  so  that  the  whol  e  of  the  debt  shall  be 
redeemed  in  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  according  to  the  calculation  in 
the  table  annexed  to  the  convention. 

Art.  4. — Every  debt  of  which  the  principal,  with  the  interest  liquidated 
on  the  basis  herein  laid  down,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thoosand 
dollars,  shall  be  wholly  paid  otf  in  two  equal  payments,  to  be  made-on  the 
3l8t  of  December,  1860,  and  on  tiie  31st  of  December,  1861,  without  being 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  preceding  article. 

Art.  5. — In  case  the  government  of  the  confederation  should  wish  to  pay 
off  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  indemnities  awarded  by  the  present  con- 
vention, the  amount  of  the  principal  owed  shall  be  accepted  as  payment  in 
advance. 

Art.  6. — No  claim  of  the  nature  of  those  considered  in  the  preamble  of 
the  convention  of  the  21st  of  August,  1858,  shall  be  presented  aflter  the 
31st  of  December,  1860.     This  term  shall  not  be  extenc^d. 

Art.  7. — ^The  ratifications   of  this  convention   shall  be  exchanged  in 
Paran&,  within  the  space  of  eight  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
.  In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  in  Paran&,  provisional  capital  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-nina 

(Signed)  George  Faoak, 

ToMAS  Gmno. 


FLOQQINO  (NAVY.) 

Eetum  of  the  Number  of  pereone  flogged  in  the  Naoy  in  ihe  Tear  1859, 
epedfying  the  name  of  the  S/Upe,  the  Offence,  the  Sentence,  and  the  number  of 
Lashes  inflicted  on  Mch  Person ;  statina  whether  by  order  of  Court  Martial 
or  the  Commanding  Offieer.  (Mr.  Williams.)   19th  February,  1861.  (39.) 

DuRiNa  the  year  1859  there  were  951  punishments,  and  30,329  lashes 
inflicted.  784  lashes  were  inflicted  bv  sentence  of  court  martiaL  The 
highest  number  of  lashes  was  50,  the  lowest  number  6.  Amongst  others, 
there  were  59  cases  of  drunkenness^  112  cases  of  insubordination,  93  cases 
of  theft)  and  37  cases  of  desertion, 
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Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  England  and  Wales 

for  1860-61. 

We  stated  in  our  last  report  that  since  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
came  into  operation  the  smn  annually  expended  for  *^  relief  to  the  poor  " 
has  very  largely  decreased^  and  that  this  expenditure  is  in  a  diminishing 
ratio  when  compared  with  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country. 

We  adveiied  to  the  following  facts  in  support  of  this  statement: — ^The 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  came  into  operation  in  the  autumn  of  1834. 
During  the  twentjr-two  years  preceding,  that  is^  from  1813  to  1834,  the 
aggregate  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales 
was  1439110,8172.,  a  sum  equivalent  to  an  annual  average  disbursement  of 
6,505,037 1  In  the  subsequent  twenty-five  years,  that  is,  from  1835  to 
1859,  the  aggregate  sum  expended  was  129,226,8332.,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
an  annual  average  expenditure  of  5,1 69,073 1  Hence,  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century  there  has  been  an  average  annual  decrease  of  1,335,9642.,  and 
a  total  decrease  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  33,399,100t  This  saving 
has  been  efiected  notwithstanding  the  heavy  additional  burdens  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  poor  rates,  and  charged  in  the  item  **  relief  to  the 

Cr,  since  1834.  Two  of  these  burdens,  the  cost  of  the  new  union  work- 
ises  and  the  salaries  of  the  paid  union  ofiicers,  have  not  averaged  less 
than  800,0002.  a  year ;  200,0002.  a  year  for  the  former,  and  600,0002.  for 
the  latter;  being  a  total  amount  of  20,000,0002.  for  the  two  charges  toge- 
ther during  the  twenty-five  years  in  question.  The  diminution  of  the  law 
charges,  and  of  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of  paupers,  since  1834,  has 
been  a  marked  feature  in  the  recent  administration  of  the  poor  law.  In  the 
years  1833  and  1834  these  expenses  averaged  256,5082.  per  annum ;  in  the 
four  following  years  they  averaged  148,9732.  In  subsequent  years  these 
items  declined  still  more;  and  according  to  the  latest  returns,  namely, 
those  of  1857,  the  amount  was  only  80,7332.,  or  less  than  one-third  of  tne 
average  expenditure  of  1833  and  1834. 

We  desire  now  to  submit,  as  in  former  reports,  statements  showing  the 
condition  of  pauperism  during  the  past  year.  The  sum  of  5,454,9642.  was 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  during  the  year  which  ended  the  25th  of 
March,  1860,  against  5,558,6892.  in  the  year  ended  Lady  day,  1859 ;  being 
a  decrease  of  103,7252. :  the  rate  per  head  on  estimated  population  being 
5L  6^.,  against  5L  Sa.  4eL,  whilst  the  average  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
firom  1835  to  1860,  was  6«.  l^d* 

The  following  statements  show  the  amount  expended  for  relief  only,  in 
646  unions  and  parishes  under  boards  of  guardians  (comprising  a  population 
of  17,672,609,  census  1851),  and  afford  the  means  of  comparing  the  expen- 
diture under  that  head  for  the  years  ending  respectively  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1859  and  1860,  as  well  as  those  ending  on  the  25th  of  March 
of  the  same  years: — In  the  year  ended  Michaelmas,  1860,  there  was  spent 
956,4542.  for  in-maintenance;  2,852,1082.  for  out-relief :  total,  3,808,5622., 
against  a  total  of  the  preceding  year  of  3,741,9442.,  or  an  increase  of  1*8 
per  cent 

*  The  net  annual  ralue  of  rateable  property  in  1841  was  62,540,030/.;  hi  1847  it  was 
67,320.587/.  ;  in  1850  it  was  67,700,153/.  ;  and  in  1856  it  was  71,840,271/.  The  gross 
estimated  rental  for  1856  was  86,077,676/. 
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The  amount  expended  for  in-maintenance  and  out-door  relief  to  irre- 
movable paupers  during  the  year  «ided  at  Lady  day,  1860,  was  780,4971., 
or  23*58  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost 

The  numbers  of  paupers  of  all  classes  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  1st  day 
of  July,  1860,  and  tne  Ist  day  of  January,  1861,  respectively,  in  the  several 
unions  and  parishes  under  boards  of  guardians,  were  stated  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — On  the  1st  of  July,  1860,  there  were  in  all  817,573  paupers  of  all 
classes ;  of  whom  32,150  were  insane,  and  1,737  vagrants,  including  123,572 
able-bodied.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1861,  there  were  in  all  891,860  per- 
sons receiving  relief,  including  150,526  able-bodied,  showing  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent  in  the  number  on  the  previous  year. 

The  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in  certain  parishes  incorporated  imder 
Gilbert's  Act,  or  in  single  parishes  still  under  43rd  E^izid)eth  (the  popula- 
tion of  such  parishes  bemg  about  250,000),  are  not  included  in  the  suimna- 
ries  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  page,  no  returns  having  be^i  received 
from  them.  We  have,  therefore,  made  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  m 
recdpt  of  relief  in  the  places  not  included  in  the  above  summaries ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  average  numbers  at  one  time  in  receipt  of  relief 
during  the  whole  year,  we  have  taken  the  mean  of  the  numbers  in  receipt 
of  relief  on  the  Ist  of  July  and  the  1st  of  January  respectively.  The  result 
of  this  estimate  for  each  year  from  1849  (being  the  first  year  for  which  it 
can  be  given)  to  1860  appears  in  the  foUowi^  table,  which  may  be  taken 
as  exhibiting  the  pauperism  of  England  and  Wales :'— 


Yean 
ended 

at 
Lady, 
day. 

PopnlmtSon 

of 
England 

and 
Wales. 

The  Mean  Nomber  of 
Paupers  qfalt  CUutet 
(indading  Children) 

at  one  time 

in  receipt  of  ReUef 

in  England  and  Wales. 

ill 

ill 

The  Mean  Nnmber  of 

AduU  Abla-bodied  Fampers 

(excluilve  of  Vagrants) 

at  ooh  time 

in  receipt  of  Belief 

fliM 

Awrsjie 

Price 

of 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1849 

1850 

1851» 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

17.534.000 
17,765,000 
17,937,609 
18.305.000 
18.403.000 
18,617.000 
18340,000 
19,043,000 
19.207,000 
19,444,000 
19,578.000 
19.887.000 

133,513 
123.004 
114,367 
111,333 
110.148 
111,635 
121,400 
134.879 
123.845 
133.613 
131,332 
113.507 

955.146 
885.696 
836.948 
804,353 
776,214 
758.983 
776,386 
793,805 
762,165 
786.373 
744.814 
731,136 

1,088.659 
1.008,700 
941.315 
915,675 
886.863 
864,617 
897,686 
917.084 
885.010 
908.886 
865.446 
844,688 

6*3 
5-7 
5-8 
50 
4-8 
4-6 
4*8 
4*8 
4-6 
4-7 
4-4 
4-8 

36,658 
34.095 
30.876 
18,455 
17,649 
18,337 
30,669 
31.359 
19,660 
19,931 
18.209 
16,968 

303.365 
167,815 
143,348 
130.705 
131.936 
116.954 
135,963 
183.869 
130,415 
138388 
117,675 
115353 

338333 
191.910 
163,134 
149,160 
139,575 
135.191 
146,681 
154,338 
140.075 
158.769 
185,784 
132,130 

31-0 
190 
17-8 
16*8 
15-7 
15-6 
16-8 
16-8 
15-8 
16-9 
15-7 
15*6 

49   1 

42  7 
19  11 
89    4 

43  0 
61    7 
70    0 
75    4 
65    3 

44  9 

•  The  Popolation  for  1861  is  that  giren  In  the  Censas  $  that  for  the  other  years  la  estlaialed. 

The  decrease  in  the  average  number  of  paupers  of  all  classes  in  recdpt 
of  relief  at  one  time  in  1860^  as  compared  with  1849,  is  22*4  per  cent ;  and 
as  regards  able-bodied  paupers  the  decrease  in  I860,  as  compared  with 
1849,  is  42-3. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  relieved 
out  of  the  workhouse.  In  629  unions  returns  are  made  to  the  board 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  general  order  for  keeping  accounts, 
which  reckons  the  children  of  able-bocfied  paupers  residing  with  than  in 
the  number  of  the  able-bodied.  In  these  unions  it  appears  Siat  there  were 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1861,  335,566  out-door  able-bodied  paupers,  of 
whom  30,903  only  were  adult  males,  89,672  females,  214,991  children 
under  16.     The  proportionate  numbers,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  one 
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adult  man,  three  adult  women,  and  seven  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
Of  the  30,903  adult  males,  it  will  be  observed  that  27,066  were  relieved 
on  account  of  sickneaa,  accident,  or  infirmity ;  and  that  3,669  were  relieved 
on  account  of  the  want  of  work  and  other  causes ;  and  only  168  on  account 
of  sudden  and  urgent  necessitv.  The  causes  which  brought  tliese  335,566 
cases  upon  the  rates  are  as  follows: — 174,464  from  widowhood;  93,313 
were  families  dependent  on  males  either  sick,  out  of  work,  or  under  ur^nt 
necessity;  27,066  were 'suffering  fi?om  sickness,  accident,  or  infirmity; 
15,002  were  women  and  children,  having  their  husbands  and  fathers  non- 
resident, 6,477  having  such  in  gaol ;  5,708  were  cases  of  bastardy ;  4,308 
had  their  husbands  in  the  army  or  navy;  6,391  were  single  women  without 
children ;  3,669  were  in  want  of  work,  and  168  were  suffering  from  urgent 
necessity.  In  the  metropolitan  districts  there  was.  an  increase  in  the  Clmst- 
mas  quarter  of  3*90  per  cent 

We  believe  that  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  inte- 
rests may  be  considered  to  have  been  generally  in  a  prosperous  state  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  the  working  classes  have  obtained,  except  in  a  few 
instances^  the  usual  amount  of  employment.  In  some  branches  of  trade, 
however,  a  serious  depression  has  occurred.  In  Coventry,  Foleshill,  and 
other  neighbouring  towns,  where  the  ribbon  trade  is  principally  carried  on, 
great  distress  has  unfortunately  prevailed  for  several  months,  occasioned 
mainly  by  a  change  of  fashion  (which  has  diminished  the  consumption  of 
ribbons),  by  the  lateness  of  the  spring,  and  the  lon^-continued  wet  weathier 
throughout  the  summer.  At  the  same  time  a  strike  of  long  continuance 
during  the  autumn  among  the  silk  weavers  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  . 
distress  of  the  labouring  d^ssest  The  failures  in  me  leather  trade  have 
seriously  affected  the  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  Norwich,  Bermondsey,  and  other  places.  In  Nottingham,  also, 
there  has  he&a.  a  serioui^  depression  in  trade,  and  consequentlv  much  dis- 
tress. It  began  early  in  the  autumn,  and  was  occasioned,  we  believe,  in  a 
freat  measure  by  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Inited  States  of  America,  which  led  to  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
orders  for  the  goods  manufactured  there.  The  difficulties,  we  regret  to  add, 
have  been  enbaaced  there  also  by  a  strike  among  he  workmen. 

The  distress  already  prevailing  in  some  districts,  was  during  the  winter 
^eatly  aggravated  and  increased  by  a  frost  of  unusual  severity  and  durar 
tjon,  which  set  in  on  the  17th  of  December,  and,  with  two  slight  inter- 
missions, lastted  till  the  19th  of  January.  It  was  accompanied  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  with  a  deep  fall  c^  snow ;  and  its  effect  was  necessarily 
to  suspend  oiany  ^of  the  operations  of  agriculture,  to  impede  or  entirely 
prevent  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  to  put  an  end  for  the 
time  to  several  out-door  trades  and  occupations.  A  commercial  convulsion 
or  serious  failure  of  trade  not  only  throws  the  working  classes  immediately 
out  of  work^  but  impairs  the  funds  to  which  they  must  trust  for  future 
employment  If  the  crisis  be  of  long  duration  the  recovery  from  it  is 
uncertain,  and,  in  .point  of  time,  generally  speaking,  verv  gxudual.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  tnat  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  frost,  of  which  the  dura- 
tion in  this  country  is  seldom  long,  only  suspends  for  a  time  the  means  of 
employment,  and  does  not  actusmy  diminish  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  TJbe  labour  in  the  fields,  which  has  been  interrupted,  must  be 
resumed  and  .completed  as  soon  as  the  thaw  comes ;  the  goods  which  have 
been  detained  Jin  thoir  transit  on  the  canal  or  river  must,  when  the  ice 
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breaks  up,  be  conveyed  to  their  destination ;  the  vessels  which  the  east 
wind  has  kept  out  of  port  will  arrive  in  greater  number  with  the  change 
of  weather ;  the  buildings  left  unfinished  must  be  completed.  In  short,  on 
all  hands  arrears  of  work  will  have  accumulated,  and  the  labourer  will  be 
compensated  for  the  temporary  cessation  of  employment  by  the  activity  and 
demand  for  his  services  which  will  succeed.  It  is,  therefore,  onlv  required 
that  the  labourer  should  be  enabled,  either  by  the  terms  on  which  he  is 
hired  or  by  means  of  resources  which  his  own  foresight  and  thrift  may 
have  provided,  to  pass  without  serious  diflficulty  or  suffering  through  the 
short  interval  of  tne  suspension  of  work.  His  average  amount  of  employ- 
ment, and  consequently  his  average  earnings,  ought  not  to  be  materially 
affected. 

With  reference  to  the  actual  administration  of  relief  during  the  late 
winter  it  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  state,  that  out  of  628  unions  we  have 
received  applications  for  a  relaxation  of  the  general  orders  relating  to  the 
relief  of  able-bodied  men,  or  for  our  sanction  to  a  departure  from  the  pro- 
visions of  such  orders,  from  only  98,  being  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  wnole 
number.  From  a  large  proportion  of  these  also  the  relaxation  sought  has 
been  for  a  few  special  cases  only.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  rural  unions 
there  has  been  no  serious  pressure,  and  no  material  increase  in  relief  has 
occurred.  The  workhouses,  with  some  exceptions,  have  not  been  filled, 
and  the  guardians  have  had  no  difficulty  in  adhering  strictly  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  general  prohibitory  order.  We  think  it  may  hence  be  con- 
cluded that,  generally  throughout  the  a^cultural  districts,  the  employers 
of  labour  have  been  able  to  find  work  ror  their  labourers,  and  to  continue 
them  in  their  service  during  the  late  inclement  winter.  In  some  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  and  in  other  towns,  and  in  some  unions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  the  pressure  has  been  more  severe,  in  consequence  of  the 
population  including  a  large  number  of  labourers  having  no  permanent 
employment,  and  being  engaged  in  trades  or  occupations  which  were 
entirely  stopped  by  the  frost,  such  as  bricklayers  and  others  connected 
with  the  building  trade,  market  gardeners,  labourers  at  the  docks,  fisher- 
men, and  those  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  canals.  In 
the  metropolis,  where  there  is  always  a  large  mass  of  such  labourers  con- 
gregated, the  usual  number  was  probably  materially  increased  by  the 
extensive  works  connected  with  the  drainage  of  the  metropolis  and  with 
railways  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  are  now  going  on.  Even 
here,  however,  the  distress  was  partial  only.  It  may  juso  oe  observed, 
that  generally  the  demands  for  relief  did  not  very  largely  increase  until 
the  frost  had  continued  for  about  a  fortnight ;  showing  that  the  labourers 
were  not  under  the  necessity  of  applying  for  relief  on  the  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  their  employment,  but  were  enaUed  for  a  time  to  provide  for  them- 
3elves  from  their  own  resources. 

We  need  not  insist  on  the  importance  of  relief  being  so  administered  as 
to  encourage  and  foster  habits  of  prudence,  foresight,  and  self-reliance  on 
the  part  of  the  working  classes.  We  deprecate,  m  the  strongest  manner, 
any  system  of  indiscriminate  relief  as  being  unjust  towards  the  ratepayers, 
and  calculated  both  to  encourage  imposture,  and  to  diminish  the  means  of 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  really  necessitous,  by  the  misapplication  of 
the  ftinds  intended  for  their  relief.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
when  through  a  long  continued  frost,  or  from  any  other  circumstances  the 
actual  means  of  the  labourers  are  exhausted,  or  even  if  through  impro- 
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vidence  they  become  entirely  destitute  on  the  immediate  failure  of  their 
usual  employment,  it  is  the  duty  cf  those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  relief  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  means  of  support.  Neither  can  it 
be  doubted  that  during  the  late  severe  weather  extensive  distress  prevailed, 
and  a  serious  emergency  had  arisen  requiring  prompt  measures  to  meet  it, 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  cnarged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding relie£  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  poor  laws  are  adequate  to  such  an  emergency. 

The  administration  of  relief  to  able-booied  men  is  regulated  in  rural 
districts  bv  the  general  order  of  the  board,  which  prohibits,  unless  in 
exceptional  cases,  out-relief  to  able-bodied  men ;  and  also  in  a  large  number 
of  the  same  unions  by  a  supplemental  order,  which  provides  that  when  out- 
relief  is  granted  to  able-bodied  men,  they  shall  be  set  to  work  in  return 
for  the  relief.  In  the  metropolis  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts  the 
former  order  is  not  in  force ;  but  the  out-door  relief  regulation  order, 
which  was  issued  in.  1852,  requires  that  able-bodied  men  shall,  if  allowed 
out-relief,  be  set  to  work  by  the  guardians,  and  that  the  relief  afforded  to 
them  shall  be  given  half  in  kind.  All  these  orders  contain  a  provision  that, 
if  the  guardians  find  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  regulations  of  the 
order,  me  relief,  if  reported  to  the  board  and  approved  by  them,  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful.  We  are  of  opinion  that  these  orders  sufficiently 
provide  for  any  oases  of  emergency,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
allegation  that  the  stringency  of  the  regulations  was  such  as  to  prevent 
the  administration  of  adequate  relief  under  the  circumstances  whicn  have 
recently  occurred.  We  have  received  several  communications  from  the 
unions  where  the  pressure  chiefly  existed,  applying  either  for  a  relaxation 
of  the  orders  above  referred  to,  or  for  advice  as  to  the  course  which  the 
guardians  should  take  under  the  emergency.  We  saw  no  reason,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  pressure  which  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  which  a 
change  of  weather  might  at  any  moment  put  an  end  to,  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  generS  orders.  We  could  only  sidvise  that  where  sufficient 
workhouse  accommodation  was  available  it  should  be  made  use  of  as  far  as 
practicable  ;  that  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  out-relief  to  able- 
Dodied  men,  it  should  if  possible  be  accompanied  wi3i  a  task  of  work ;  and 
that  when  the  orders  comd  not  be  strictly  adhered  to,  the  cases  in  which 
the  guardians  departed  from  them  should  be  reported  to  us,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  orders,  for  our  sanction. 

We  have  caused  the  lists  of  lunatics,  idiots,  and  other  persons  of  unsound 
mind  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates  on  the  1st  January,  1860,  to  be  tabulated. 
It  appears  from  these  that  in  646  unions  and  single  parishes  under  boards 
of  guardians,  there  were  31,543  insane  paupers,  of  whom  22,378  were 
lunatics,  and  9,165  idiots.  The  whole  number  of  paupers,  inclusive  of  the 
insane,  was  on  the  same  day  850,896.  In  regard  to  the  sexes,  it  will  be 
seen  that  13,896  were  males,  and  17,647  females.  These  paupers  were 
maintained  in  the  following  establishments,  or  were  lodged  with  strangers, 
or  resided  with  their  relatives,  viz.  : — 16,201  in  county  or  borough  lunatic 
asj^lums;  1,143  in  registered  hospitals,  or  in  licensed  houses;  8,210  in 
union  or  parish  worknouses ;  785  in  lodgings,  or  boarded  out ;  5,204 
residing  with  relatives. 

The  average  number  of  children  attending  workhouse  schools  in  England 
and  Wales,  as  well  as  the  number  attending  district  schools,  during  the 
half-year  ended  at  Lady-day  1860,  was  as  follows: — In  the  workhouse 
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schools  there  were,  on  Lady  day,  1860,  14,344  boys,  and  13,761  girls; 
and  in  district  schools,  1,370  boys,  and  1,179  girls:  total,  30,654  children. 
And  the  amount  paid  by  the  board  of  guardians  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
for  the  same  was  31,23R  2s.  9cL,  and  also  the  amount  of  money  paid  in 
each  case,  from  the  parliamentary  grant,  in  respect  of  the  salaries  of 
teachers  for  the  year  ended  at  the  same  period. 

We  have  adverted  in  previous  reports  to  the  legal  and  practical  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  general  organization  of  soiool  districts  under  the 
provisions  of  7  and  8  Vict  c  101.  s.  40,  and  11  and  12  Vict  c  82,  s.  1. 
No  additional  school  districts  have  been  formed  during  the  past  year. 
Some  further  progress  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  establishment  of 
separate  schools  for  large  unions  or  single  parishes.  The  school  for  the 
important  parish  of  St  Marylebone,  the  building  of  which  had  been  com- 
menced at  the  date  of  our  report  for  the  year  1858,  has  since  been  completed, 
and  is  now  in  active  operation.  The  removal  of  tiie  children  from  the 
crowded  workhouse  of  that  parish  to  aA  establishment  situated  in  a  more 
open  and  healthy  locality,  will  not  onlv  prove,  as  we  hope,  highly  bene- 
ficial to  them,  but  will  render  practicable  an  improvement  in  the  accommo- 
dation and  classification  of  the  workhouse  itselE  The  guardians  of  the 
Sheffield  union  since  completing  the  alterations  of  their  workhouse  have 
made  considerable  improvements  in  ihe  building  at  Pitsmoor,  which  has 
been  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  pauper  children  of  that  union,  and  which 
W€  believe  will  be  an  efficient  and  useful  estabUshm^fit  The  guardians  of 
the  hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town,  in  addition  to  a  large  and  commodious 
workhouse,  have  provided  an  entirdy  distinct  school  for  thdr  diildren. 
Although  some  difficulties  mav  occasionally  arise  in  the  manag^u^it  ci 
separate  establishments  tor  chiidr^i,  their  maintenance  and  education  in 
schools  removed  from  the  associations  of  a  workhouse  are  so  manifestly 
advantageous,  that  it  appears  highly  desiraUe  to  promote  the  foxmation  of 
such  schools  in  all  practicable  cases. 

The  increased  population  and  importance  of  the  port  of  Birkenhead  and 
its  neighbourhood  having  very  materially  alterea  the  condition  of  the 
Wimd  union,  in  Cheshire,  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  divide  that 
union  into  two  parts,  and  to  constitute  a  new  anion,  which  we  have  desig- 
nated the  Birkenhead  union.  The  order  constituting  this  union  came  into 
operation  upon  the  25th  March,  1861.  We  have  also  formed  two  unions 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  out  of  «ome  parishes  and  townships 
hitherto  ununited,  and  others  which,  it  was  supposed,  formed  part  of  some 
of  the  Gilbert  unions  in  that  connty ;  but  which,  according  to  a  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  lately  .pronounced,  were  held  not  to  be  legally 
united  with  those  incorporations.  -One  of  these  unions  is  termed  the 
W^therby  union,  having  the  town  of  that  name  for  its  centre ;  the  other  is 
designated  the  Warfedale  union,  being  composed  of  townships  mostly  situated 
in  the  vaHey  of  ihe  river  Wharfe. 

The  number  of  persons  vaccinated  during  the  present  year  has  been 
494,942,  being  an  increase  upon  the  number  vaccinated  in  the  last  year  of 
39,593.  The  number  of  cases  in  which  the  vaccination  has  been  aucoessfid 
is  485,927,  which  is  an  increase  of  40,907  upon  the  number  successfully 
vaccinated  in  1859. 

We  have  affixed  our  seal  to  the  plans  of  new  workhouses  for  the  fol- 
lowing unions :  viz.,  Beverley  for  130  inmates,  Blackburn  700,  Gower  50, 
Hartlepool  200,  Uuddersfield  150  (adults),  and  Sedgefield  60  inmates;  and 
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to  plans  of  school-houses  for  the  parish  of  Saint  Pancras  for  400  chil- 
dren^ and  for  the  Sheffield  union  for  160  children ;  and  also  to  plans  for 
the  enlargement  or  improvement  of  the  workhouses  of  the  following  unions; 
viz.,  Bradfidd,  Chelsea  (parish),  Chorlton,  Crickhowell,  Downham,  East 
Retford,  Kensington  (parish),  Louth,  Newmarket,  Poole,  Portsea  Island, 
Roncom,  Salford,  Settle,  Solihull,  South  Shields,  Stoke-upon-Trent  (parish), 
Tyn^nouth,  West  Bromwich,  Whitby,  and  Windsor ;  also  ,to  plans  for 
altering  and  improving  the  Brighton  school- house,  the  Manchester  school- 
house  (at  Swinton),  and  the  school-house  of  the  Reading  and  Wokingham 
School  District  (at  Wargrave);  and  likewise  to  plan$  of  new  board-room 
offices  for  the  parish  of  Rotherhithe  and  for  the  York  union. 

The  Act  oi  the  previous  session,  22  and  23  Vict.  c.  49,  provided  by  a 
retrospective  clause  f(n*  the  payment  of  outstanding  claims  against  boards 
of  guardians  within  a  limited  period,  and  as  to  such  as  had  been  incurred 
beyond  the  period  of  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Act,  empowered 
this  board  to  authorise  the  payment  of  such  claims  by  the  guardians. 
Where  any  ratepayer  should  impugn  the  propriety  of  the  claim,  the  board 
were  reqmred  by  the  terms  of  that  clause  to  institute  an  open  and  public 
investigation,  so  lihat  the  board  might  be  satisfied  that  no  fraud,  collusion, 
or  negkot  of  the  general  rules  of  the  board,  respecting  the  contraction  or 
discharge  of  the  debt  or  claim,  had  been  committed  by  the  claimant.  We 
have  issued  20  orders  under  this  provision,  which  applied  to  94  debts  or 
claims,  but  in  only  one  case  was  a  public  investigation  required.  That 
application  was  made  in  reference  to  the  debts  of  the  City  of  London  union, 
and  an  open  inquiry  which  lasted  several  days  was  held  before  our  metro- 
politan inspector.  iNo  charge  of  any  improper  conduct  was  established,  and 
we  gave  our  consent  to  the  liquid^on  of  the  debts  by  five  annual  instal- 
ments. The  return  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  bpard  under  this  Act,  as 
required  by  the  clause  here  referred  to,  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  21st  August  last,  and  has  since  been  printed.'  The  first' 
clause  of  that  act,  which  requires  the  boards  of  guardians  to  pay  all  their 
debts  within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  half  year  in  which 
tliey  have  been  incurred,  has  been  generallv  observed ;  but  occasionally  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  extend  the  perioa  to  the  limit  of  twelve  months, 
according  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  us  by  the  act 

Li  our  last  report  we  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  the  nature  of  the 
legal  and  judicial  functions  exercised  by  the  board,  and  amon^  them  we 
referred  to  our  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  appeals  against  the  decisions  of 
auditors.  This  branch  of  administration  continues  to  require  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  board,  and  has  attracted  much  public  attention, 
and  elicited  some  criticism.  Complaints  are  made  of  the  mvolous  nature 
of  the  disallowances,  and  the  annoyances  which  are  caused  to  individuals 
filling  gratuitous  offices  by  being  exposed  to  the  surcharges  imposed  by 
auditors.  Our  experience  enables  us  to^tate  that,  though  the  amounts  which 
are  disallowed   are  often  small  in  amount,  they  generally  involve  some 

Juestion  of  principle,  or  some  practice  of  general  application;  so  that  a 
ecision  respecting  a  very  small  sum  may  afiect  many  himdreds  of  pounds, 
or  may  alter  the  course  adopted  b^  boards  of  guardians  or  their  officers  in 
administering  relief  over  a  large  district  If  the  decision  of  the  auditor  be 
erroneous,  and,  like  every  other  judicial  authority,  he  may  occasionally  err, 
his  decision  can  be  set. aside:  if  he  be  legally  rignt,  the  power  conferred  on 
the  board  to  remit  his  surcharge  or  disallowance  frees  the  party  from  any 
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pecuniary  responsibility.  The  course  which  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
board  to  guide  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in  these  cases  is  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  party  making  or  authorizing  the  payment,  fairly 
and  reasonably  believed  it  to  be  a  legal  payment  The  board  invariably 
give  to  the  applicant  credit  for  such  belief,  unless  it  be  shown  that  by 
previous  decisions,  fully  and  carefully  considered  and  confirmed,  the  ille- 
gality and  impropriety  of  tlie  payment  mast  have  been  known  to  the 
applicant     When  this  is  the  case,  the  board  consider  that  diey  are  not 

Cfcified  in  disturbing  the  auditor's  decision.  We  admit  that  when  a  vigi- 
t  auditor  succeeds  to  a  lax  or  less  accurate  one,  and  when  auditors  alter 
the  practice  of  their  predecessors,  the  guardians  or  officers  who  have  to 
render  account  may  find  themselves  imexpectedly  placed  in  a  difficulty  in 
respect  of  certain  payments,  which  they  did  not  anticipate.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  believe,  however,  that  a  strict  and  proper  audit,  though 
it  may  cause  a  momentary  dissatisfaction,  must  effect  a  permanent  benefit 
In  these  appeals  no  expense  is  incurred  by  the  applicant,  as  the  board 
conduct  the  inquiries  by  correspondence,  and  only  require  such  statements 
of  facts  as  can  readily  be  supplied  by  the  applicant  or  the  officers  of  the 
union  or  parish.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  decision  of  the  appeals 
should  be  transferred  to  the  county  courts,  or  tlie  justices  in  their  petty 
sessions.  In  reference  to  that  proposal  we  have  to  observe  that  neither  of 
those  tribunals  is  so  conversant  with  the  rules,  orders,  and  regulations 
effecting  the  administration  of  the  law  as  the  Poor  Law  Board  necessarily 
is  ;  and  that  the  delay  and  expense  which  would  attend  proceedings  before 
any  tribunal  which  might  be  substituted  for  the  board  is  also  worthy  of 
consideration. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  two  Acts  were  passed,  which  require  to 
be  noticed  by  us.  The  first  is  the  23  &  24  Vict  c.  101.  This  statute  con- 
tinues the  powers  of  this  board,  which  would  have  expired  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  for  three  years,  until  the  23rd  of  July,  1863.  When  the  bill  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  her  Majesty's  Government  gave  their  assent  to 
a  proposal  which  was  made  that  there  snould  be  a  comnuttee  of  that  House 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  poor  law  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board.  Accordingly,  upon  the  motion  of  the  president,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  under  the  orders,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  poor  law  commissioners  and  the  poor  law  board  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Acts,  and  into  the  operation 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  committee  has  sat  some 
time,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

The  other  Act  is  the  23  &  24  Vict  c.  77,  which  amends  the  previous 
Acts  for  .the  removal  of  nuisances,  by  establisWng  the  boards  of  guardians 
to  be  the  local  authorities  in  unions  and  parishes  to  carry  into  execution  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  in  places  where  there  exists  no  other  local  authority 
of  a  corporate  or  collective  character.  We  deemed  it  advisable  to  commu- 
nicate a  short  summary  of  this  statute  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  all 
boards  of  guardians.  Many  boards  of  guardians  have  taken  this  matter 
into  their  consideration^  and  appointed  inspectors  of  nuisances  for  the 
parishes  in  their  districts.  Some  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  salary  of  this  officer  should  be  charged ;  and  as  the  statute  is 
silent  upon  the  pomt,  we  have  advised  the  guardians  to  refer  to  the  number 
of  tenements  or  to  the  extent  of  the  population  in  the  respective  parishes  in 
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every  district,  and  apportion  the  salary  accordingly.  It  appeared  to  us  that 
in  this  manner  the  charge  would  be  imposed  in  the  nearest  proportion  to  the 
probable  demand  for  the  services  of  the  officer. 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  appointed  in 
1858  to  report  upon  the  operation  of  the  Act  9  &  10  Vict  c.  66,  relating  to 
the  removal  of  the  poor,  and  the  Acts  10  &  11  Vict  c.  110,  and  11  &  12 
Vict,  c  110,  whereby  the  relief  of  irremovable  poor  has  been  charged  upon 
the  common  fund  in  unions,  and  which  was  renewed  in  1859,  was  again 
appointed  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  These  committees,  examined  a  great 
many  witnesses  in  reference  to  the  several  matters  referred  to  them,  and 
particularlv  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  paupers  from  England  to  Ireland, 
and  passed,  various  resolutions  which  they  reported  to  the  House.  They 
recommended  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  residence  from  five  years  to 
three,  and  that  the  area  of  the  residence  should  be  extended  from  the  parish 
to  the  union,  that  a  special  provision  should  be  made  in  reference  to  orphan 
children,  and  that  the  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  all  lunatic  paupers  in 
asylums  should  be  borne  by  the  common  ftind,  and  that  the  contributions 
of  parishes  to  that  fund  should  be  henceforth  calculated  upon  a  different 
basis.  They  also  passed  certain  resolutions  framed  to  mitigate  the  hard- 
ships to  which  poor  persons  are  sometimes  exposed  who  are  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  England  to  Ireland.  Two  bills  have  been  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present  session,  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  these  proposals,  slightly  modified,  to  the  deliberation  of  Par- 
liament 

The  president  of  the  board  also  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
last  session  a  bill  for  providing  superannuation  allowances  to  poor  law 
o£5cers  by  boards  of  guardians ;  but  the  session  closed  before  the  decision 
of  Parliament  could  be  obtained  upon  it,  and  the  subject  is  one  which  will 
probably  be  considered  by  the  committee  now  sitting  upon  the  general 
subject  of  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  above  referred  to. 

It  is  also  proper  to  notice  the  introduction  in  the  same  session  of  a  bill  by 
Mr.  Pigott,  lately  member  for  Reading,  having  for  its  object  to  provide 
a  better  remuneration  of  medical  officers  of  unions  and  parishes,  and  a 
different  administration  of  medical  relief  to  the  poor.  The  bill,  however, 
was  opposed  in  so  many  quarters,  and  received  so  little  support,  that 
Mr.  Pigott  withdrew  it  before  it  was  read  a  second  time. 


POOR  LAW,  SCOTLAND. 


Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  in  Scotland  for  tJie  years  1860-61. 

The  great  and  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  poor-houses,  and 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  many  parochial  lodging-houses  for  paupers, 
made  it  necessary  that  these  establishments  should  be  subjected  to  more 
frequent  inspection  by  an  officer  of  judgment  and  experience,  on  whose 
reports  we  could  rely — ^who  could  not  only  point  out  to  the  local  authorities 
anything  that  might  be  defective  in  their  arrangements  and  proceedings, 
with  reference  to  those  houses,  but  who  was  also  capable  of  suggesting  tne 
appropriate  remedy,  and  explaining  whatever  might  have  oeen  found 
beneficial  elsewhere.  Having  represented  these  views  to  the  Secretary  of 
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State,  and  recommended  Mr.  Peterkin,  the  visiting  officer  of  the  board,  as 
the  person  best  qualified  to  perform  those  duties,  we  were  authorized  to 
complete  the  proposed  arrangement.  The  visiting  officer  was,  therefore, 
relieved  of  all  the  duties  which  he  had  hitherto  performed  in  the  office  of 
the  board,  and  was  left  free  to  be  occupied  exclusively  in  visiting  and  in 
examining  poorhouses  and  lodging-houses.  We  anticipate  much  advantage 
from  the  supervision  which  he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  exercise. 

We  have  investigated  allegations,  involving  charges  more  or  less  serious, 
against  thirty-five  inspectors  of  poor ;  and  we  regret  that  we  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  dismissing  four  and  suspending  one  of  those  officers, 
for  neglect  or  fidlure  to  perform  their  duties.  Five  others,  whose  conduct 
was  under  investigation,  were  permitted  by  us  to  resign  their  offices ;  and 
we  have  censured  or  admonished  nine  inspectors,  whose  errors  were  not 
of  so  grave  a  character  as  to  call  for  suspension  or  dismissal.  We  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  acquitting  fifteen  inspectors  of  the  charges  which 
were  brought  against  them.  The  allegations  against  one  inspector  were 
withdrawn;  and,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  parochial  board,  we  per- 
mitted one  of  those  officers  whom  we  had  dismissed  to  be  reinstated,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  parochial  board  should  provide  him  with  the 
aid  of  an  assistant  inspector,  and  that  he  should  be  considered  as  holding 
office  on  probation  for  twelve  months.  We  have  also  been  compelled  to 
dismiss  the  medical  officer  of  a  parochial  board,  on  the  ground  of  his 
unfitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Having  received  a  petiti6n  complaining  of  the  proceedings  of  the  paro- 
chial board  of  Edinburgh  regarding  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  we  communicated  with  the  parochial  board  on 
the  subject ;  and  not  being  satisfied  with  the  explanations  given  by  that 
body,  we  considered  it  our  duty  to  have  the  allegations  contained  m  the 
petition  judicially  investigated  by  a  competent  commissioner.  With  the 
concurrence  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  we  named  Mr.  George  Ross,  an 
advocate  of  high  character  and  eminence  at  the  bar,  a  commissioner,  in 
terms  of  the  statute  8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  83,  to  examine  into  the  matter. 

A  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  persons  who  are  not  assessed  for 
poor-rates  are  elimble  by  kirk  sessions  as  their  representatives  in  the 
parochial  boards  of  burghal  parishes  and  combinations.  Having  taken  the 
opinion  of  counsel,  we  were  advised  tliat  such  persons  are  eligible  by  the 
kirk  sessions  in  burghal  parishes  and  combinations. 

Our  advice  having  been  requested  by  more  than  one  inspector,  for  his 
own  guidance  and  tnat  of  the  parochial  board,  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
paupers  who  obstinately  persisted  in  continuing  to  reside  in  dwellings  so 
ruinous  as  to  be  dangerous,  and  refused  to  remove  to  other  suitable  looging 
provided  by  the  parochial  board,  we  instructed  the  inspectors  to  apply  to 
their  respective  snerifFs  for  warrants  to  remove  the  paupers,  on  the  ground 
of  danger  to  life  incurred  by  their  remaining  in  their  ruinous  dwellings, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  to  the  sherifiTs  the  arrangements  which 
the  parochial  boards  had  made  for  the  accommodation  elsewhere  of  those 
paupers. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  report  three  parishes,  which  had  previously 
raised  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  voluntary  contributions,  have 
resolved  to  raise  those  ftmds  by  assessment  The  number  of  parishes  now 
assessed  is  752,  and  the  number  that  still  raise  the  funds  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions is  131.  The  parochial  boards  of  six  parishes  nave  resolved  to 
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change  the  mode  of  assessment  or  of  classification  fonnerlj  adopted.  In 
four  of  these  we  have  sanctioned  the  proposed  change,  and  in  two  we  have 
refused  to  do  so.  Of  the  parishes  in  which  we  have  sanctioned  a  change, 
one  has  adopted  the  first  mode  with  a  classification  instead  of  the  second 
mode,  one  has  adopted  the  first  mode  with  a  classification  instead  of  the 
third  mode,  and  in  two  parishes  the  alteration  approved  of  has  related  to 
the  classification  formerly  adopted. 

An  investigation  into  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  in  the  county 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  which,  as  stated  in  our  last  report,  we  had  con- 
sidered it  desirable  to  institute,  was  completed  by  Mr.  Briscoe  during  the 
summer  of  1860,  when  he  visited  every  parish  in  those  two  groups  of 
islands.  From  his  report,  it  appeared  that  the  ancient  and  primitive  mode 
of  providmg  for  the  poor,  which  was  still  msdntained  in  Shetland,  had 
become  inefiectual  or  precarious  in  its  operation — ^that  the  relief  afforded  to 
paupers  was  in  many  cases  altogether  inadequate,  and  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  laws  for  the  relief  and  management 
of  the  poor  which  are  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  all  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, should  not  be  carried  into  effect  in  those  islands.  We  were  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  the  parochial  boards  ought  to  be  required  to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  ;  but  as  a  change  so  considerable,  if  suddenly 
enforced,  would  have  caused  confusion  and  evil,  we  considered  it  expedient 
to  intimate  to  the  parochial  boards  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  this  change, 
which  could  not  long  be  poslponed.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  hold  Sie 
parochial  boards  responsiUe  that  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  883  parishes  and  combinations  into  which  Scotland  is  now 
divided,  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  are  raised  in  the  following 
manner : —  « 

1st  mode,  with  classification,  149 ;  first  mode,  without  classification,  549 ; 
2nd  mode,  8 ;  3rd  mode,  17 ;  according  to  established  usage,  29 ;  assessed 
parishes,  752 ;  by  voluntary  contributions,  131 ;  total,  883.  We  have 
mcreased  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  to  the  parochial  board  of 
Alva  from  three  to  five.  The  number  of  parishes  that  have  poorhouses, 
either  singly  or  in  combination,  is  188,  having  an  aggregate  population  of 
1,301,666.  In  the  39  poorhouses  at  present  in  operation,  the  existing 
accommodation  was  reported  in  July  to  be  sufficient  for  11,688  inmates. 
When  the  poorhouses  which  are  in  progress,  or  the  erection  of  which  has 
been  resolved  on,  are  completed,  the  number  of  parishes  having  poorhouses, 
singly,  or  in  combination,  will  be  250,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
1,517,094.  We  have,  during  the  past  year,  approved  of  the  rates  for 
boarding  paupers  belonging  to  23  additional  parishes,  in  those  poorhouses 
of  other  parishes  or  combmations  to  which  it  appeared  to  us  that  they 
might  most  advantageously  be  sent  Xhe  number  of  parishes  that  have 
acquired  a  right,  in  terms  of  the  65th  section  of  the  statute,  to  send  paupers 
to  the  poorhouses  belonging  to  other  parishes,  is  233,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  766,319  ;  out  some  of  these  parishes  are  embraced  m  com- 
binations for  proposed  poorhouses,  or  propose  to  have  poorhouses  of  their 
own.  The  population  of  the  parishes  to  which  poorhouse  accommodation  is 
available,  amounts  to  2,067,985. 

We  have  sanctioned  the  occupation  of  the  Kyle,  Black  Isle,  and  Oala- 
shiels  combination  poorhouses,  and  of  the  Forfar  and  Perth  poorhouses ; 
and  we  h.ive  approved  of  the  resolution  of  the  paro<phial  board  of  Old  Monk- 
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land  to  erect  a  poorhouse  for  that  parish.  We  have  also  given  oar  concur- 
rence to  the  combination  of  seven  parishes,  in  the  county  of  Haddington, 
with  Inveresk,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  common  poorhouse  at  Inveresk, 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh ;  and  we  have  approved  of  the  parish  of  Caputh 
being  joined  to  the  Athol  and  Breadalbane  (formerly  named  the  Weem) 
combination.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  above  ten  parishes,  including 
Inveresk  (which  had  formerly  resolved  to  erect  a  poorhouse),  is  49,690. 

We  have  approved  of  the  site  for  the  poorhouse  of  Old  Monkland,  as 
well  as  of  the  plans  for  that  and  for  the  Forfar  and  the  Inveresk  com- 
bination poorhouses ;  and  we  have  approved  of  the  plans  of  alterations  of, 
or  additions  to,  the  poorhouses  of  Dunfermline,  Paisleys  Campbelton,  New 
Monkland,  Barony,  St  Cuthberts,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  Thurso  com- 
bination. A  difference  of  opinion  having  arisen  in  a  house  committee  as  to  the 
admission  to  the  poorhouse  of  a  pauper  suffering  from  a  disease  considered 
infectious  or  contagious,  we  intimated  that  in  the  case  of  a  pauper  whose 
admission  to  the  poorhouse  may,  on  good  grounds,  be  consideml  dangerous 
to  the  other  inmates,  unless  the  sick  person  can  be  so  isolated  as  to  preclude 
all  risk  of  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  house  committee  to  determine,  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  and  the  accommodation  available  at  the  time,  whether  or  not  such 
a  person  shall  be  received  into  the  house. 

Application  was  made  to  us  for  permission  to  nominate  the  assistant 
inspector  of  a  parish  to  the  office  of  house  governor  of  the  poorhouse, 
retaining  also  his  present  office.  We  intimated  that  the  duties  of  a  house 
governor  require  his  almost  constant  presence  in  the  poorhouse,  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  assistant 
inspector,  of  which  visiting  and  attending  to  the  out-door  poor  is  an 
important  part,  and  that  we  could  not  therefore  approve  of  the  proposed 
arrangement 

We  have  completed  the  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  the  thir- 
teenth parliamentary  grant  of  10,000i.  in  aid  of  medical  relief  to  the  poor 
in  Scotland.  The  number  of  parishes  which  have  resolved  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  annexed  to  participation  in  the  grant,  is  671 ;  but  of  these 
only  659  have  established  their  claims  by  producing  vouchers  for  the 
requu'ed  amount  of  expenditure  from  their  own  funds,  and  otherwise  satis- 
fying us  that  the  conditions  of  the  grant  had  been  fulfilled.  Last  year  649 
parishes  established  their  claims ;  the  increase  in  the  number  actually  par- 
ticipating this  year  is  therefore  ten. 

The  whole  sum  expended  on  medical  relief  to  the  poor  during  the  year 
ended  14th  May,  1861,  according  to  the  annual  returns  of  the  inspectors, 
was  26,908/.  13«.  6|(i,  which  is  equal  to  2*30  pence  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland  in  1851.  The  population  of  the  671  parishes  and  com- 
binations that  have  resolved  to  comply  with  the  conditions  annexed  to 
participation  in  the  grant,  is  2,545,218  ;  and  of  the  212  parishes  that  have 
not  so  resolved,  343,524.  The  sum  expended  by  the  former,  according  to 
the  returns,  was  25,162/.  13«.,  equal  to  about  2'37  pence  per  head  of  the 
population ;  and  that  by  the  latter  was  1,746/.  Os.  6(i,  equal  to  about  1*21 
pence  per  head  of  the  population  of  those  parishes. 

The  number  of  applications  complaining  of  inadequate  relief  that  have 
been  before  us  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1861,  has  been  487.  In 
the  immediately  preceding  year  the  number  was  542. 

The  sum  expended  for  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor  during  the 
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year  ended  14th  May,  1861  (including  4,979Z.  6«.  4d.  expended  on  build- 
ings not  being  authorized  poorhouses,  and  20,968Z.  158,  expended  on  autho- 
rized poorhouse  buildings),  has  been  683,901/.  17«.  OfdE.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  expenditure  for  the  same  purposes  was  663,277t  0«.  5|(i ;  there 
has,  therefore,  been  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  20,624 1  16*.  7dL 

According  to  the  annual  value  of  property  returned  in  1856,  the  rate  per 
cent,  for  the  last  six  years  would  be  as  follows : — ^Year  ended  14th  May, 
1856,  5L  78.  6|A ;  1857,  51  Ss.  9d. ;  1858,  5L  9«.  6^ ;  1859,  5L  12«.  4^^. ; 
1860,  5L  138.  4id ;  1861,  5L  168.  lOjrf. 

The  rate  per  cent  on  the  annual  value  of  real  property,  as  estimated  for 
1859,  would  be  5/.  6«.  l^d,  or  U.  5^cL  per  cent  less  than  in  1856,  .when 
similar  returns  were  available. 

The  total  sum  expended  under  the  heads  of  relief  to  the  poor  on  the  roll, 
or  registered,  and  to  the  casual  poor,  for  the  last  ten  years,  was : — 


Expended  on  Relief  of 

Arerage  allow- 

For  tlie  jear  ending 

Begifltered  and  Canul 
Poor. 

IncreMe. 

Decrease. 

Pauper  on  Roll, 
or  Registered. 

£         B.      d. 

£           8. 

d. 

£       s.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

14th  May,  1852 

427,941     0    6} 

... 

2,195    7    3| 

4    0    8 

r>o.         1853 

435,249  14    8 

7,308  14 

2 

•••. 

4    2     6| 

Do.         1854 

453,094  18    3i 

17,845    3 

n 

4    2    7: 

Do.         1855 

488,599  16     8^ 

35.504  18 

5 

4  11     9  1 

Da         1856 

508,878  10    2} 

20,278  13 

6i 

4  17  11  f 

Do.         1857 

512,988    0    9 

4,109  10 

6} 

4  19     9 

Do.         1858 

524,212  15  11} 

11,224  15 

2i 

4  19    7  i 

Do.         1859 

538.503  10    6} 

14,290  14 

7 

5    4  10 

Do.         1860 

540,765    6  10} 

2,261  16 

4 

5    8    3i 

Da         1861 

555,352    8    7 

14,587     1 

8f 

5     9     \\\ 

Ayersge    ... 

498,558  12    3| 

12,521  12 

o» 

... 

4  15    8| 

There  is  thus  an  increase  in  the  average  allowance  to  each  pauper  on  the 
roll,  or  registered,  and  relieved  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  10^,  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

The  number  of  registered  poor  relieved  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  ended 
14th  May,  1861,  was  97,340,  and  the  average  number  for  the  last  ten  years 
was  99,210. 

The  number  of  lunatic  poor  relieved  in  the  course  of  the  year  was,  as 
stated  above,  6,173.  Of  these,  997  died,  or  were  cured,  or  ceased  to 
receive  relief;  thus  the  number  at  the  14th  May  was  5,176,  being  an 
increase  as  compared  with  the  number  at  the  same  date  last  year  (5,028) 
of  148.  Of  these,  3,480  were  in  asylums  and  poorhouses,  and  1,696  were 
residing  with  relatives  or  other  parties  in  private  dwellings. 

The  97,340  registered  poor  had  51,911  dependent  on  them,  alhd  the 
42,848  of  casual  or  unregistered  poor  had  31,372  dependents. 

Of  the  casual  poor  and  dependents  stated  above,  9,998,  with  9,911 
dependents,  are  returned  as  being  also  enumerated  as  registered  poor.  The 
whole  number  of  unregistered  or  casual  poor  at  the  14th  May,  1861,  was 
3,891,  with  3,187  dependents.  The  number  of  adult  casual  poor  relieved 
on  the  1st  January,  1861,  was  3,385,  and  their  children,  together  with 
orphans  or  deserted  children,  3,006.  The  number  of  the  former  relieved 
on  Ist  July,  1860,  was  2,973,  and  of  their  children,  and  orphans  or  deserted 
children,  2,722,  or  stated  thus : — The  total  number  of  persons  of  all  classes 
imd  ages  receiving  relief  as  casual  poor  on  1st  January,  1861,  was  6,391 ; 
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on  14th  May,  1861,  7,078 ;  and  on  Ist  July,  1861,  5,695 ;  the  average  of 
the  three  periods  being  6,388.  The  whole  sum  derived  from  church  col- 
lections in  assessed  parishes  during  the  year  ending  May,  1861,  was 
18,249^  lU.  10(2.,  of  which  10,1182.  9<.  lOd.  is  stated  to  have  been  expended 
on  relief  of  the  poor.  From  this  sum,  however,  must  be  deducted 
2712.  lltf,  11(2.,  handed  over  to  the  parochial  boards.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  sum  of  9,846/1  17<,  11(2.)  derived  from  church  collections, 
was  actually  applied  by  the  Kirk  sessions  to  the  relief  of  persons  in  their 
respective  parisnes  who  required  assistance  But  ihese  funas  are  generally  ' 
employed  to  afford  aid  to  persons  who  have  fallen  into  temporary  difficultiea 
witn.  a  view  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish  as 
paupers ;  and  it  is  probable  that  few  of  the  persons  so  assisted  have  also 
been  chargeable  to  tne  funds  raised  by  assessment 

The  total  number  of  applications  to  sherifis,  on  the  ground  that  relief 
had  been  improperly  refused,  as  returned  by  the  sheriffs' substitute,  was, 
during  the  past  year,  510;  while,  in  the  returns  for  the  preceding  year, 
the  number  of  such  applications  was  537.  These  numbers,  however,  fall 
short  of  the  actual  number  of  applications  as  in  several  sheriff  courts  no 
complete  record  is  kept  of  them.  The  number  of  such  applications  in  which 
sherifis  felt  called  upon  to  grant  interim  orders  of  relief  during  the  past 
year  was  356.  In  the  preceding  year  it  was  344.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants admitted  to  the  roll  of  paupers  by  final  order  of  the  sheri£&  during 
the  past  year  was  54 ;  in  the  preceding  year  it  was  49.  The  average 
annual  number  of  such  interim  orders  during  the  ten  preceding  years  was 
416  ;  and  of  such  final  orders,  86. 

The  number  of  prosecutions  under  the  79th  and  80di  sections  of  the 
statute  during  the  past  year  has  been  107,  and  of  convictions  70.  In  the 
previous  year  the  number  of  such  prosecutions  was  78,  and.of  convictions 
46.  The  average  annual  number  of  such  prosecutions  during  the  ten 
preceding  years  was  144,  and  of  convictions  100, 


'    POOR  LAW,  IRELAND. 
Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissionera  for  Administering  the  Lcnoa 
for  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 

In  the  weekly  returns  of  destitute  persons  relieved  in  unions  and  work* 
houses  in  Ireland,  there  has  been  an  increase,  which  has  continued 
throughout  the  year.  Of  able-bodied  persons  relieved  in  workhouses,  there 
were  9,244  on  the  17th  March,  1860,  and  11,418  on  the  23rd  February, 
1861 ;  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  12,012  in  March,  1860,  and 
13,625  in  February,  1861  :  of  sicJk  in  hospital,  16,417  in  March,  1860,  and 
17,453  in  February,  1861.  Of  all  other  classes,  7,922  in  March,  1860, 
and  9,056  in  February,  1861.  Total,  45,595  in  March,  1860,  and  51,552 
in  February,  1861.  Out  of  the  workhouses  there  were  relieved  2,291  in 
March,  1860,  and  4,712  in  February,  1861. 

Many  of  the  unions  in  Ireland  have  contributed  but  little,  if  at  all,  to  this 
increase,  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  progress,  arose  probably  from  no 
other  change  of  circumstances  than  that  involved  in  a  somewhat  higher 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  prevalence  of  very  unfavourable  weather.  In 
one  union,  that  of  Belmullet,  comprising  the  northern  portion  of  the  barony 
of  Erris,  Uie  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes  m  some  electoral  divisions  suffered 
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so  severely  from  storms  in  the  autumn  of  IS59,  that  in  the  spring  of  I860 
a  great  deal  of  distress  existed  among  the  peasantry  of  the  district  for 
several  months.  During  this  time  there  was  some  increase  of  the  number 
of  inmates  of  Belmullet  workhouse,  but  it  was  at  no  time  occupied  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  part  of  the  accommodation ;  and  the  additional  expen- 
diture charged  on  the  whole  union  during  the  year  was  3082.,  equal  to 
30  per  cent,  on  the  previous  annual  expenmture  of  1,0382.,  and  forming  a 
considerable  increase  of  charge  on  the  small  rateable  value  of  that  part  of 
the  union  which  was  principally  affected  by  it.  On  this  occasion  tnere  is 
no  doubt  that  the  rate-paying  resources  of  certain  electoral  divisions  would 
have  incurred  a  very  heavy  poundage  for  the  purposes  of  relief  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intervention  of  private  benevolence,  parties  locally  interested 
having  organized  a  relief  committee,  and  succeeaed  in  drawmg  a  great 
degree  of  public  attention  to  the  casa  It  is  known  that  a  sum  exceeding 
2,OQ0L  passed  through  the  hands  of  this  committee,  and  was  dispensed  by 
them  to  the  tenantry  of  the  distressed  district  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
aid  from  external  sources  being  afforded  on  a  large  scale  in  relief  of  the 
poor  of  distressed  electoral  divisions  in  Ireland  since  the  exhaustion  of  the 
rate-in-aid  fund  in  the  year  1852.  At  the  present  time  we  are  happy  to 
state  there  are  no  indications  of  a  renewal  of  the  same  difficulties  in  any 
part  of  that  barony  in  1861. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  later  part  of  this  year's  series  of  weekly 
summaries  shows  a  more  considerable  increase  of  pauperism  than  the  earlier 
part  That  increase  was  connected  with  obvious  and  generally  prevailing 
causes,  namely,  the  extensive  blight  of  tlie  potato  last  autumn,  especially 
the  earlier  part  of  the  crop,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  turf  saved 
for  fuel  in  consequence  of  the  long^ontinlied  rains.  We  obtained  in 
October  last  information  on  these  points  from  our  inspectors,  and  from  the 
boards  of  guardians  of  unions,  which  led  us  to  issue  a  circular  letter  request- 
ing the  guardians  to  be  prepared  against  the  possible  occurrence  of  a  general 
increase  in  the  number  of  applications  for  relief. 

Although  the  apprehensions  felt  in  October  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
been  Justified  by  the  subsequent  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  the  pressure  so  far  experienced  upon  the  frmds  provided  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  as  described  in  paragraph  3,  is  much  less  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  under  the  circumstances. 

The  autumn  of  1860  may  be  regarded  as  a  fiur  more  unfavourable  one  in 
respect  of  the  food  harvest  than  that  of  any  year  since  the  first  years  of  the 
famine  period ;  and  the  prices  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  are,  at  present, 
higher  m  this  country  than  the  prices  to  which  they  attained  in  ttie  year 
1845,  the  first,  though  not  the  worst  year  of  blight*  Remembering  the 
apprehensions  which  justly  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  1845,  one  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  present  comparative  state  of  confidence  in  Ireland.  The 
change  is  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  a  combination  of  favourable  circum- 
stances, of  which  the  following  appear  to  be  the  most  prominent : — The 

*  The  foUowiDg  statement  shows  the  prioes  of  bread,  potatoes,  and  oatmeal,  as  quoted  in 
the  public  papers,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  in  each  of  the  years  1845, 1846, 
and  1S60:— 

Bread     ...  SK  to  9d,  per  4lb.  loaf.  8|<f.  to  9i<2.  per  4lb.  loal  7id.  to  9d  per  4lb.  loa£ 

Potatoes,..  28.  6<f.,  d«.  4d.,  As.,  5«.,  6«.,  8«.,  9s.,  per  cwt.  Ss.  Sd.,  As,  6cL,  6«^  7s,,  per 

As.  6d.  per  cwt.  cwt. 

Oatmeal ...  16«.,  Vs.,  lAs.,  I5s.,  per  I9s.,  22s.,  2As.,  2Ss.,  22s.  to  lAff.,  IBs,,  17«.  6d  per  cwt 

cwt.  26s.  per  cwt. 
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established  operation  of  free  trade  in  food ;  less  reliance  on  the  potato ; 
increased  means  of  employment,  and  at  better  wages,  for  the  labouring 
classes ;  and  lastly,  a  confident  assurance  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  poor  law 
to  meet  any  emergency  which  is  likely  to  arise. 

The  total  number  of  admissions  to  the  wotkhouse  (including  births), 
during  this  period  of  10  years,  was  2,332,177;  adding  the  number  in  the 
workhouse  at  the  commencement,  the  whole  number  of  the  cases  of  relief 
was  '2,477,350 ;  and  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  180,172.  The  annual 
proportion  of  deaths  compared  with  the  number  of  cases  relieved  in  each 
year  during  the  period  was  about  5  per  cent  in  each  year.  In  one  year 
(viz.  1851)  it  reached  6'8  per  cent. 

The  expenditure  in  relief  of  the  poor  for  1859-60,  was  450,5312.  against 
413,7122.  for  1859,  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  40,819/.,  or 
nearly  10  per  cent.  This  is  a  much  larger  increase  than  would  appear  to 
be  justifiea  by  the  increase  of  pauperism  within  the  same  period ;  and  it  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  increase  of  prices  of  the  provisions  and  other 
articles  consumed.  It  is  observable  that  while  there  is  an  increajse  of 
38,480/.,  arising  under  the  head  of  "  In-maintenance  and  clothing,"  th^e 
is  only  an  increase  of  2,275/.  under  that  of  "  Out-door  relief.** 

The  net  annual  value  of  property  rated  in  the  year  ended  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1860,  was  12,280,029/. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  it  appears  that  the  time  of  the  year  most  con- 
stantly unfavourable  to  health  and  life,  embraces  the  four  months  of  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  and  May,  which  months  are  also  the  months  in  which 
the  greatest  degree  of  pressure  for  relief  occurs  in  each  succeeding  year. 

With  regard  to  those  poor  persons  who,  having  become  destitute  through 
sickness,  or  who,  having  contracted  dangerous  contagious  disease,  either 
resort  to  the  workhouse  for  curative  treatment,  or  enter  it  as  a  permanent 
asylum,  it  has  always  been  the  desire  of  the  commissioners  to  remove,  as 
far  as  practicable,  every  prejudice  against  this  form  of  relief  which  may 
exist,  from  any  cause,  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes.  The  general 
regulations  relating  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  workhouses  leave,  no  doubt,  a 
wide  margin  for  difference  in  the  arrangements  and  practice  pursued  in  the 
hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  different  workhouses ;  and  a  further  difference 
is  necessarily  induced  by  a  difference  of  circumstances  in  unions.  Thus, 
in  the  hospitals  of  the  larger  class  of  workhouses,  and  in  all  the  fever 
hospitals  attached  to  them,  salaried  nurses  are  employed  in  less  or  greater 
number,  according  to  their  extent,  assisted  by  the  most  eligible  of  the 
female  inmates ;  by  which  latter  class  the  menial  services  of  the  several 
sick  wards,  and  sometimes  services  of  greater  trust  and  responsibility  are 
performed ;  and  in  some  workhouses  containing  very  few  inmates,  pauper 
nurses  only  are  employed,  under  the  supervision  of  the  master  and  matron. 

This  class  of  pauper  nurses  is  not,  however,  wholly  an  unpaid  one, 
inasmuch  as,  under  sanction  of  the  medical  officer,  they  receive  a  higher  class 
of  rations,  to  induce  them  to  retain,  by  good  conduct,  this  positioti  of  trust, 
and  so  as  to  remove,  at  the  same  time,  the  temptation  to  interference,  for 
their  own  advantage,  with  the  diet  of  the  patients.  On  the  strength  of  our 
inspectors*  reports,  we  can  affirm  that  the  sick  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
hospitals  are  treated  with  kindness  and  attention;  that  the  boards  of 
guardians,  and  their  medical  officers,  avail  themselves  of  their  latitude  of 
discretion,  under  the  general  regulations,  with  sufficient  liberality ;  and  that 
the  requisitions  of  the  medical  officers  ai*e,  generally,  so  dealt  with  by  the 
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guardians,  as  to  place  at  their  command,  with  very  rare  exception,  all  they 
can  reasonably  wish,  at  any  time,  to  be  supplied  for  the  benefit  and  comfort 
of  their  patients. 

One  objection  urged  against  relief  in  workhouses  is,  the  ialleged  pauper- 
izing influence  of  the  institution,  especially  as  affecting  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  juvenile  classes.  We  believe  tihat  much  misconception  exists 
on  this  subject  in  Lreland,  and  that  the  proportion  of  those  who  having 
been  brought  up  in  workhouses  turn  out  badly,  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated. That  some  such  cases  exist  is  naturally  to  be  expected;  but 
&om  the  opportunities  which  have  occasionally  presented  themselves  to  us 
for  inquiry  into  specific  statements,  we  are  led  to  think  that  most  of  the 
cases  brought  forward  as  examples,  are  cases  of  young  persons  not  brought 
up  in  workhouses,  but  who  have  formed  part  of  the  criminal  population 
outside,  and  who,  under  a  system  of  charity  which  regards  the  existence  of 
destitution  only,  and  not  its  causes,  have  been  admitted  from  time  to  time, 
either  with  their  parents  or  by  themselves,  when  in  temporary  need  of 
relief.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  mistake,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the 
report  of  our  inspector,  Mr.  Robinson,  on  the  cases  of  seven  young  girls, 
pointed  out  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Mountjoy  Female  Prison,  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  last  report  of  the  Convict  Prisons'  Inspectors,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  character  of  those  girls  who  are  brought  up  in  workhouses ; 
from  which  it  wiU  be  seen  that,  by  a  close  investigation  of  the  personal 
history  of  these  young  women,  the  workhouse  schools  were  cleared  from 
any  responsibility  in  regard  to  them.  Such  has  been  the  general  result  of 
several  other  inquiries  made,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  personal  history 
of  yoxmg  persons  who  have  appeared  as  prisoners  in  courts  of  justice,  and 
who,  having,  in  the  course  of  their  career  of  vice,  received  relief  in  work- 
houses, have,  especially  on  occasions  when  they  were  prosecuted  for  crimes 
committed  in  the  workhouse,  elicited  observations  from  judicial  authority 
founded  in  misconception. 

As  to  the  supposition  that  children  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  schools 
of  Ireland  are  pauperized  by  that  process,  and  rendered  useless  for  service, 
there,  no  doubt,  is  some  difference  between  the  value  of  the  literary  and 
industrial  teaching  in  different  workhouse  schools ;  but  the  general  result 
of  inspections,  made  quarterly  by  our  inspectors,  is  quite  at  variance  with 
the  supposition  referred  to ;  and  the  most  frequent  form  of  excuse,  which 
the  teacners  make  to  the  inspectors,  for  the  absence  of  advanced  pupils,  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  both  boys  and  girls  are  taken  into  service  from  the 
schools  when  old  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  question  remains,  do  these 
yoon^  persons  return  in  any  considerable  number  to  the  workhouse,  or  are 
they  likely  to  do  so  ?  That  some  such  cases  occur  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
these  cases  we  believe  to  be  very  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  the 
returning  children  mostly  succeed  in  ultimately  retaining  service  afi^  one 
or  two  trials,  if  not  physically  incapacitated. 

In  the  18th  paragraph  of  our  eighth  annual  report  (1865)  we  gave  a  return 
of  the  number  of  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  who  left 
the  workhouses  of  153  unions  in  Ireland  during  the  years  1849,  1850, 
1851,  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  and  who  at  that  date  had  not  returned.  The 
total  number  was  204,253.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise 
proportion  of  that  large  body  of  persons  who  have,  in  the  course  of  the  six 
subsequent  years,  entered  the  workhouse  and  again  left  it ;  but  from  the 
very  rare  occurrence  of  the  admission  of  able-bodied  persons  of  either  sex 
SERIES  6.  2  B  [337] 
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during  that  period,  the  number  must  have  been  very  inconsiderable.  We 
are,  however,  by  a  recent  return  enabled  to  state  that  the  number  of  those 
persons  present  in  the  same  workhouses  from  which  the  return  was  made  ia 
1855,  forms  an  aggregate  of  only  1,247  out  of  the  total  number,  204,253, 
or  6  in  1,000,  which  is  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  pauperism  as  that 
which  prevails  in  the  population  at  large.  We  have  inquired  into  the 
causes  of  destitution  in  the  1,247  cases  referred  to,  and  find  that  637 
returned  to  the  workhouse  in  sickness  or  through  physical  or  mental  infir* 
mity,  and  243  through  temporary  want  of  employment,  leaving  a  residue 
of  367  who  became  destitute  through  their  own  default.  Of  this  last 
number  we  can  only  trace  60  as  having  been  virtually  brought  up  and 
educated  in  the  workhouse.  Allowing  for  the  number  of  deaths  m  the 
interim,  according  to  the  small  rates  of  mortality  applicable  to  the  periods 
of  life  involved,  the  present  result  is  greatly  adverse  to  the  supposition  that 
the  Irish  workhouse  schools  have  the  effect  of  pauperizing  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  children  brought  up  in  them. 

While  the  hospital  patients  and  ihe  school  children,  forming  together  a 
large  majority  of  the  workhouse  inmates  in  Ireland,  are  well  cared  for  and 
treated  with  kindness  and  attention,  it  is  dear,  from  the  fibres  entered 
under  the  head  of  '^  able-bodied  "  in  paragraph  8,  that  the  Irish  workhouse 
operates  with  sufficient  stringency  as  a  test  of  destitution  in  this  latter 
branch  of  pauperism.  Since  185  L,  when  the  average  daily  number  under 
this  head  Was  73,882,  it  has  decreased  to  7,927,  or  89  per  cent ;  and  the 
number  of  able-bodied  males  from  21,269  to  1,867,  or  91  per  cent.  Many 
persons  described  as  able-bodied  paupers  are  so  classed  because  ihey  are 
neither  sick  nor  aged  and  infirm.  Nevertheless,  they  are  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  through  some  physical  defect  The  small  number  of  the  entire 
class  in  a  population  of  6,500,000,  evinces  the  existence  of  able-bodied 
pauperism  in  Ireland  at  this  time  in  a  very  small  degree. 

Able-bodied  female  paunerism  is  now,  as  at  all  times,  more  considerable, 
and  is  in  the  proportion  oi  more  than  3  to  1  in  comparison  with  able-bodied 
male  pauperism ;  the  average  daily  number  last  year  being  6,060.  A  large 
part  of  these  are  females,  who  cannot  obtain  employment  through  loss  of 
character ;  and  no  inconsiderable  number  of  them  single  females  rendered 
destitute  by  pregnancy,  or  as  mothers  of  illegitimate  children.  This  branch 
of  destitution,  it  may  be  observed,  is  less  liable  to  fluctuation  through  the 
prosperous  or  adverse  circumstances  of  the  population  than  any  of  the 
others  represented  by  the  workhouse  statistics. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  extent  of  accommodation  in  the  work- 
houses of  Ireland  underwent  revision.  In  the  interval  some  part  of  the 
temporary  additions  attached  to  the  permanent  buildings  have  fallen  into 
disuse  and  have  been  abandoned  altogether.  A  higher  estimate  also  of  the 
requisite  cubic  space  both  in  hospital  and  the  ordinary  dormitories  now 
prevails;  and  anticipating  the  possibility  of  pressure  on  the  workhouses, 
we  determined  on  revising  the  available  extent  of  accommodation  in  each 
case,  so  as  to  prevent  the  risk  of  overcrowding.  This  operation  is  now  in 
progess  and  will  soon  be  completed.  It  will  result  in  some  considerable 
reduction  of  the  supposed  available  space  in  the  Workhouses ;  leaving  at 
the  same  time  an  ample  margin,  with  some  very  rare  exceptions,  to  meet  a 
far  greater  pressure  than  that  of  the  present  season,  which,  severe  as  it  is, 
does  not  appear  likely  to  fill  the  workhouses  to  more  than  one- third  of  their 
reduced  extent  in  the  aggregate. 
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We  now  proceed  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  the  report  of  our  proceed- 
ings under  the  14  &  15  Vict  c.  68,  the  Medical  Charities  Act. 

The  number  of  cases  of  medical  relief  afforded  under  the  Act  in  the  year 
ended  30th  September,  1860,  was  761,633,  against  776,391  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  expenditure  incurred  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act  was 
104»247L,  against  99,336/1  in  the  preceding  year,  the  expenditure  being 
divided  as  follows: — Medicines  ana  medicinal  appliances,  18,170t;  rent 
of  dispensary  buildings,  6,8132.;  books,  forms,  &c,  1,3322.;  salaries, 
65,316^;  vaccination  fees  and  expenses,  5,50SLi  and  fuel,  porters,  &c., 
5,073t:  total,  104,247/1 

While  there  has  been  some  fluctuation  during  the  eight  years  in  each 
province  in  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  from  year  to  year,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  numbers  relieved  l)oth  at  the 
dispensaries  and  at  their  own  homes  in  each  province,  so  as  to  give,  on 
comparison  of  the  first  and  last  years  an  increase  of  39,292  cases  for 
patients  relieved  at  the  dispensaries,  and  of  i3 1,930  for  those  attended 
at  their]  own  homes.  Comparing  the  two  last  years,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  cases  relieved  at  the  dis- 
pensaries, in  the  latter  compared  with  the  former  year,  in  the  provinces 
of  Leinstei*,  Ulster,  and  Munster,  and  an  increase  in  the  same  provinces  of 
the  number  of  cases  attended  at  the  patients'  homes.  The  reverse  has 
occurred  in  Connaught,  where  we  find  for  the  latter  year  an  increase  of 
patients  attending  at  the  dispensaries,  and  a  slight  diminution  in  the  number 
of  domiciliary  cases.  The  total  of  both  descriptions  of  cases  for  all  Ireland 
shows,  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the 
Medical  Charities  Act,  a  diminution  in  the  gross  number  oi  cases  relieved 
in  the  year.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  circumstance  indicates  that  the 
dispensary  system  under  the  Medical  Chcuities  Act  has  approached  its  full 
development ;  and  that  in  future  years,  in  the  absence  of  the  prevalence  of 
any  epidemic  disease,  we  need  not  expect  much  greater  or  smuler  numbers 
of  applicants  for  dispensary  relief  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  exist 
at  present 

Owing  to  the  loose  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  record  of  the 
relief  afforded  to  the  sick  poor  under  the  grand  jury  dispensary  system  was 
kept  and  published,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  contrast  tlie  amount  of  relief 
yearly  administered  under  it  with  that  exhibited  in  the  above  table ;  but  we 
can  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  existing  dispensary  system  is  as  superior  to 
the  grand  jury  system  which  it  has  replaced  in  this  respect  as  it  certainly  is 
in  many  other  important  particulars. 


BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MAHRIAGBS. 

Twenttf-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  marriages  in  England  for  1859. 

The  names  of  335,446  men  and  women  were  inscribed  cm  the  Marriage 

Registers;  of  686,881  children  on  the  registers  of  births;  and  of  440,781 

persons  of  all  ages  on  the  registers  of  deaths.     The  total  number  of  names 

enrolled  during  the  year  amounted  to  nearly    a    million   and    a    half 

(1,466,108). 

.    On  an  average  of  twenty*two  years  there  was  one  death  to  45  living 
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in  the  population,  one  birth  to  30  living  and  one  person  married  to  61, 
living ;  and  these  proportions  in  the  year  1859  became  1  in  45,  1  in  29, 
and  1  in  59;  or,  more  exactly,  the  mortality  on  the  population  was 
2-236  per  cent,  on  an  average,  and  nearly  the  same  (2*232)  in  1859; 
the  average  birth-rate  was  3*305,  the  rate  in  1859  being  higher  (3*494); 
the  average  marriage  rate  was  1*636,  and  the  rate  in  the  last  year  also 
higher  1*610. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  unhealthy;  and  the  rain  having  for 
some  time  been  deficient,  tne  water  supply  was  in  some  places  scanty,  in 
others  impure.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  year  there  was  a  manifest 
improvement ;  and  the  public  prosperity  was  indicated  by  an  increase  of 
marriages.  The  marriages  in  the  year  exceeded  by  11,653  the  marriages 
in  the  preceding  year ;  the  births  were  34,400  in  excess ;  and  the  deaths 
8,875  m  defect  Consequently  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  year 
•was  43,275  above  the  excess  in  the  preceding  year,  and  amounted  to 
249,100.  This  was  the  natural  recorded  increase  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales. 

The  emigrants  of  English  origin  amounted  to  about  40,245.  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  the  natural  increase  is  diminished  by.  emigration.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  while  the  Emigration  Commissionersrecord  the  departure 
of  120,432,  they  record  the  return  of  19,913  emigrants  to  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  there  is  probably  a  constant  influx  of  the  population  of 
Scouand  and  Ireland  into  England  and  Wales ;  so  that  the  census  alone 
will  enable  us  to  strike  the  exact  balance. 

167,723  marriages  were  roistered  in  the  year;  136,210  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Established  Church;  and  31,513  not  according  to  tnose 
rites.  Of  the  marriages  in  the  church,  19  were  by  specisu  licence, 
20,345  by  licence,  107,737  by  banns,  and  4204  upon  superintendent 
registrars*  certificates.  The  clergy  omitted  in  3905  cases  to  state  whether 
the  marriage  was  by  licence  or  by  banns.  The  marriage  by  banns 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  marriages  by  licence,  and  were  in 
proportion  to  those  by  licence  as  5*296  to  1.  Of  the  marriages  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church  12,519  were  oy  Protestant 
Dissenters,  7,756  by  Roman  Catholics,  70  by  Quakers,  and  324  by  Jews ; 
10,844  marriages,  exceeding  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  performed 
in  superintendent  registrars'  offices.  137,005  bachelors  marriea  as  many 
spinsters  in  the  year;  and  8,161  widowers  married  the  same  number  of 
widows,  7,058  bachelors  also  married  widows,  and  15,493  spinsters 
married  widowers;  consequently  23,654  widowers,  and  15,219  widows 
re-married.  Of  100  men  marrying,  14*10  were  widowers  ;  of  100  women 
marrying,  9*07  were  widows.  10,397  young  men  and  32,041  young 
women  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  married  in  the  year ;  so  of  100  men 
6*20,  and  of  100  women  19*10  w^ere  minors. 

44,807  men  and  63,127  women  signed  the  marriage  registers  with 
marks;  so  that  of  335,446  persons  in  the  prime  of  li^,  227,512  could 
write  their  names  more  or  less  distinctly ;  and  107,934  signed  with  marks, 
or  32*2  per  cent,  signed  with  marks.  Of  the  women,  37*6  in  100,  of  the 
men,  26*7  in  100  signed  with  marks;  so  that  the  women  do  not  write  in 
the  same  proportion  as  men.  It  is  gratifying  to  trace  the  progress  of 
education  since  1841,  when  32*7  men,  and  48*8  women  in  every  100  signed 
with  marks,  to  the  last  year,  when  the  proportions  fell  to  26*7  and  37*6 
respectively ;  so  that  of  persons  at  the  age  of  marriage,  6*0  more  men,  and 
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11*2   more  women  in  100  now  write  their  names  than  wrote  eighteen 
years  ago. 

4228  places  of  public  worship  were  open  for  the  solemnization  of 
marriages,  and  registered  on  December  31st,  1859.  This  number  exceeds 
by  156  the  number  on  the  register  at  the  same  date  of  the  previous  year. 
The  marriages  are  most  numerous  after  harvest  in  the  Christmas  quarter 
of  the  y«ar,  and  in  the  spring  quarter,  including  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June.  The  marriage  rate  is  lowest  in  the  Lent  quarter  ending  in 
March,  when  the  produce  of  the  year  is  partly  consumed. 

The  registered  births,  which  declin^  in  the  previous  year,  rose  to 
689,881  in  the  present  year.  The  increase  is  34,400.  The  birth-rate  of 
the  year  is  3*494,  or  1  in  29.  352,662  boys  and  337,219  girls  were  bom ; 
and  15,443  more  boys  than  girls,  the  proportions  being  1046  boys  to  1000 
girls;  so  that  the  proportions  were  nearly  22  boys  to  21  girls.  The 
proportion  of  births  in  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  vari^.  Thus  if 
we  take  the  average  births  of  each  quarter  at  1000,  me  proportional  births 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  are  represented  by  the  numbers  1032, 
1022,  968,  and  978.  These  proportions  differ  from  year  to  year;  but 
the  births  in  the  first  exceed  those  in  the  second  six  months  of  the  year. 
44,751  children  were  bom  out  of  wedlock,  or  6*5  per  cent  of  the  children 
bom  alive,  and  so  roistered  as  to  allow  the  distinction  to  be  drawn.  One 
in  every  fifteen  children  is  in  this  condition,  and  has  to  encounter  the 
hardships  incidental  to  it ;  for  hitherto  mankind  have  treated  the  innocent 
children  with  the  opprobrium  which  properly  attaches  only  to  the  parents. 
To  100  girls,  105*7  boys  were  bom  out  of  wedlock;  whereas  to  100  girls, 
104*5  boys  were  bora  m  wedlock. 

The  number  of  deaths  was  less  by  8875  than  the  deaths  in  the  year 
preceding;  and  the  rate  of  mortality  (2*232)  was  slightly  below  the 
average,  2*236.  It  is  nearly  expressed  by  one  death  to  every  45  of  the 
-population.  The  mortality  of  males  was  at  the  rate  of  2*300,  and  of 
iemales  at  the  rate  of  2*167  per  cent,  annually.  The  deaths  of  males  were 
to  the  deaths  of  females  as  103  to  100 ;  and  out  of  equal  numbers  of 
the  two  sexes  the  proportions  become  106  to  100.  The  rate  of  mortality 
under  ten  years  ot  age  was  higher  than  usual  in  both  sexes;  and  generally 
lower  at  the  more  aovanced  ages.  The  winter  was  the  most  fatal  of  the 
four  quarters ;  and  this  is  explained  in  the  quarterly  reports. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  January,  February,  and  March,  the 
price  of  wheat  was  40^.  %d.  a  quarter ;  the  prices  in  the  first  13  weeks  of 
1857  and  1858  having  been  56«.  lOd  and  46«.  5dL  The  price  is  less 
by  12  per  cent,  than  it  was  12  months  ago.  It  is  remarkable  that  after 
due  corrections  have  been  made  for  measure  and  for  quality  in  the  Eton 
returns,  the  average  prices  of  wheat  were  40«.  Td.  and  40^.  6d.  a  quarter 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  price  of  potatoes  also 
fell  considerably;  in  the  first  13  corresponding  weeks  of  1857-8-9  York 
Regents  sold  at  1 10^.,  152«.  6d,  and  90«.  a  ton  at  the  waterside  market, 
Southwark.  At  Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets  the  price  of  beef  of  the 
lowest  and  of  the  highest  quality  is  more  by  ^d.  a  pound  than  it  was  in 
the  winter  of  last  year ;  mutton  is  at  the  same  price.  The  mean  prices 
per  lb.  in  the  three  winters  1857-8-9  were:  beef,  5|A,  5j(i,  and  5|{1; 
mutton,  6^,  5|d,  and  5|d  Tl^e  mean  temperature  of  the  quarter  that 
ended  on  March  31st,  at  Greenwich,  was  43*3°,  or  5*5°  and  4t*\^  higher 
than  the  temperature  of  the  two  corresponding  quarters  of  1857-8 ;  and 
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4*9°  above  the  mean  temperature  of  88  years.  There  are  only  two  instances 
(1822  and  1846)  since  1771,  when  the  winter  temperature  was  higher. 
The  excess  of  temperature  was  observed  in  each  of  the  three  months.  The 
air  contained  more  than  the  average  amount  of  water,  but  the  humidity 
was  less  than  usual,  being  83  (saturation  beings- 1 00).  The  fall  of  rain 
was  3*1  in.  at  Greenwich;  so  it  was  1*6  in.  befow  the  average.  The  rain- 
fall was  deficient  in  all  the  southern  counties,  excepting  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  The  deficiency  was  less  in  the  northern  stations.  At  Stonyhurst 
the  Rev.  A.  Weld  says :  *'  The  weather  has  been  so  wet  that  scarcely 
anything  can  be  done  on  the  ground ;  no  one  remembers  so  wet  a  season." 
At  Bristol  3*29  inches  of  rain  fell  in  three  days  (March  llth,  12ih,  and 
13th).  The  Rev.  J.  Slatter,  of  Rose  Hill,  near  Oxford,  says :  **  The  great 
absence  of  rain  has  produced  much  low  fever."  The  people  are  often 
driven  in  droughts  to  the  use  of  impure  water,  which  is  a  common  >  cause 
of  disease  in  men  and  animals.  Altogether  the  meteorology  of  the  season 
has  been  exceptional. 

The  returns  with  which  the  Registrar-General  has  been  fiivoured  by  the 
Poor  Law   Board,  exhibit  the  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the 

nle  which  the  marriages  indicated.  The  average  number  of  paupers 
e  receipt  of  relief  (865,518)  was  less  by  108,199  than  the  numbers 
(974,017)  receiving  relief  in  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  1858,  and  46,729 
less  than  the  numbers  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1857.  A  part  of 
the  improvement  is  fairly  referable  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather ;  but  a 
part  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  which  was  perceptible  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year. 

121,580  deaths  were  registered  in  the  quarter.  The  mortality  was  at 
the  rate  of  2*510  per  cent,  or  rather  more  than  25  in  1,000.  The  number 
of  deaths  was  less  than  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  winter  of  last  year  by 
4,239 ;  and  the  rate  of  annual  mortality  was  less  bv  1  in  1,000.  In  both 
the  winter  quarters  the  rate  of  mortality  exceeaed  the  average  rate 
prevailing  during  the  winters  of  the  last  ten  years.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  1858,  the  weather  was  unusually  severe ;  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1859  the  weather  was  unusually  mild.  In  both  quarters  the  rate  of 
mortality  exceeded  the  average.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  125  districts 
and  23  sub-districts  comprising  the  chief  towns,  is  26*5  in  1,000,  the  s>ame 
as  the  average  of  ten  previous  winters.  The  mortality  in  the  remaining 
districts  and  sub-districts,  comprising  chiefly  small  towns  and  country 
parishes,  had  increased  from  22*2  to  23*8  ;  or  the  increase  is  1  *6  in  1,000. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  sanitarv  measures  in  Ely  reduced  the 
mortality  of  the  town  below  that  prevaihng  in  the  surrounding  parishes. 
And  such  will  probably  be  the  course  matters  will  take  unless  sanitary 
measures  are  extended  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  towns.  The 
superior  health  of  the  country  arises  mainly  from  the  circumstance  that, 
the  population  being  widefy  disseminated,  the  poisonous  exhalations 
which  are  produced  around  the  dwellings  are  destroyed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  atmosphere.  Now  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
and  of  the  provincial  towns  are  ^nerally  built  by  the,  architects  with 
cesspools,  which  are  not  emptied  daily,  and  which  have  not  the  advantages 
of  drainage ;  so  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  open  country  air  in  the 
daytime  are  likely  to  be  neutralized  by  the  impurity  of  the  night  exhala- 
tions in-doors.  The  mortality  of  the  quarter  in  England  at  the  rates 
prevailing  in  63  of  the  healthiest  districts  would  be  17-&  in  1000;  and  if 
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ihe  mortality  of  the  whole  population  had  been  at  that  rate,  the  number  of 
deaths  would  have  amounted  to  86^624,  instead  of  121,682.  Consequently 
^,956  unnatural  deaths  were  registered  in  the  90  days.  This  implies  not 
only  loss  of  national  life,  but  loss  of  health  and  English  vigour,  which  it 
is  desirable  on  every  account  to  raise  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  present 
days.  The  mortality  has  prevailed  with  different  degrees  of  severity  in 
every  division;  but  the  number  of  deaths  was  much  greater  in  every 
division  except  London,  than  the  deaths  in  the  winter  quarter  of  1857; 
and  less  than  the  number  of  deaths  during  the  winter  quarter  of  1858  in 
every  division  except  the  north,  west  midland,  and  northern  divisions. 
The  reason  of  this  will  be  apparent  upon  examining  the  returns  in  detail. 
Diphtheria  has  prevdled,  with  varying  degrees  of  severity,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  ravages  of  this  disease  deserve  particular 
attention. 

In  the  second  quarter  the  average  price  of  wheat  has  risen  from  40^.  8d. 
a  quarter  to  47a.  3dL,  which  is  7  per  cent,  above  the  price  of  the  corre- 
sponding spring  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  The  prices  of  beef  and  mutton 
by  the  carcase  nave  gone  up  to  5^d.  and  6d,  a  pound  at  the  Leadenhall  and 
Newgate  markets ;  they  are  10  and  9  per  cent  higher  than  the  spring  prices 
of  the  previous  year,  rotatoes  were  97«.  6d.  a  ton  at  the  Southwark  market, 
or  nearly  a  halfpenny  per  pound ;  and  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  were  in 
the  same  months  of  last  year.  The  weather  in  the  months  of  April  and  May 
was  rather  warmer  than  usual ;  during  June  the  temperature  was  almost 
always  high,  the  average  daily  excess  having  been  3  deg.  nearly.  For  six 
weeks  (from  April  11  to  May  23)  the  wind,  as  is  usual  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  was  mostly  fix)m  the  N.E.,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100  miles 
daily ;  during  the  quarter  the  average  daily  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
was  88  miles.  The  humidity  of  the  air  was  of  nearly  the  average  amount 
in  April  and  May ;  it  was  somewhat  more  humid  in  June.  The  rain-fall 
of  the  quarter  was  slightly  above  the  average.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  tlie  annual  fall  is  cuminishing,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  deficiency  in  the 
last  five  years  is  equal  to  the  average  fall  of  one  year,  viz.,  25  inches.  The 
average  number  of  poor  claiming  relief,  fell  from  871,512  in  the  spring 
quarter  of  last  year  to  819,560  in  the  spring  quarter  of  the  present  year;  or 
pauperism  deckned  6  per  cent 

About  105,631  persons  died  in  the  three  months  which  ended  on  June  30th, 
for  that  number  appears  on  the  registers  of  the  quarter ;  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  2*150  per  cent,  or  less  by  '064  than  the  average  rate  of  the 
season.  In  the  chief  towns  the  mortaaty  was  at  the  rate  of  2*24  per  cent 
less  by  *15  than  the  average  of  2*39  per  cent  In  the  districts  of  the  country 
and  of  the  small  towns  me  mortality  was  lower  (2*06)  than  it  was  in  the 
denser  districts ;  but  instead  of  improvement  there  is  deterioration.  Indeed 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country  districts  around  the  large  towns  now 
demands  strict  attention.  The  mortality  of  all  England,  if  £e  same  as  in 
the  63  healthy  districts,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  17  in  1,000,  or  exactly  84,207. 
These  may  for  the  present  be  held  to  be  natural  deaths;  the  excess  of 
21,424  over  this  number  are  undoubtedly  unnatural  deaths,  and  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  unikvourable  sanitary  conditions  in  which  a  large  portion  of 
thepopulation  still  lives. 

The  105,631  deaths  in  the  quarter,  althotigh  less  than  the  usual  number, 
imply,  according  to  the  most  reliable  returns  of  sickness,  that  about  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  people  of  all  ages  were  on  an  average  infirm  or  constantly 
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sick  daring  the  season.  The  quarter  of  a  milh'on  sick  "would  be  healed  by- 
effective  sanitary  arrangements.  Thus,  much  labour  that  is  now  lost  would 
be  productive,  and  lives  of  great  value  would  be  saved.  The  whole  com- 
munity would  acquire  fresh  strength  and  vigour.  Money  which  is  ex- 
pended on  real  sanitary  measures,  such  as  have  been  carried  out  in  Ely 
and  a  few  other  places,  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  national  investments; 
for  it  is  an  augmentation  of  the  power  and  of  the  productive  life  of  the 
population. 

As  at  this  season  of  the  year  many  families  leave  the  towns  and  go  abroad 
to  recruit  their  health,  it  may  be  here  remarked  that,  generally,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  healdiiest  country  in  Europe,  and  that  France,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland  stand  next  in  rank.  Of  the  European  watering- 
places  few  are  known  to  be  so  salubrious  as  those  of  England.  They 
differ  in  health  in  different  years  through  the  recurrence  of  epidemics,  from 
which,  owing  to  the  existing  sanitary  defects,  they  are  still  imperfectly 
defended.  The  mortality  of  some  of  the  districts  which  are  resorted  to,  it 
will  be  seen  was  higher  in  the  last  three  months  than  20  in  1,000 ;  and  of 
these  are  Bangor,  24 ;  Aberystwiih,  24 ;  Whitby,  26.  The  aggregate  mor- 
tality of  the  three  districts,  Ashbome,  Bakewell,  and  ChapdrHen-le-Frith, 
including  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  the  country  round,  was  at  the  rate  of  23 
in  1,000.  Of  10  districts  which  are  resorted  to  for  health,  the  mortality 
was  at  the  annual  rates,  ranging  from  13  to  17  in  1,000. 

MortdUty  in  the  Districts  containing  tome  of  the  principal  English  Watering  Places, 


AzmualRateof 

MortaUty  to  1,000 

liTing  in  the 

DISTRICTS. 

Fopulatton, 

SMoDtht 

IdM. 

lOTeais, 
1841-60. 

eDding 

30th  Jane, 

18S9. 

Tunbridge  (including  Tunbridge  Wells)        

•  •a 

28,545 

20 

17 

Thanet  (including  Bamsgate  and  Margate) 

... 

31,798 

19 

18 

LrOvcr         •••         ••■         ■••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

•  •• 

28,325 

21 

17 

Hastings    ••» .      •.•        •••        •••        •••        •••        ••. 

... 

21,215 

18 

14 

£astbourne           •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 

... 

8,347 

15 

17 

Brighton 

•  •• 

65,569 

21 

19 

Worthing  (including  Uttlehampton  and  Amndd)  ... 
Isle  of  Wight  (including  Ryde,  Newport,  and  Cowes) 

•  •• 

18,746 

17 

19 

•  •• 

50,324 

17 

16 

Mutford  (including  Lowestoft) 

•  •• 

20,163 

17 

16 

Yarmouth 

•  •• 

26,880 

23 

20 

Weymouth  (including  Meloombe  Regis)        

•  •• 

22,037 

19 

18 

Newton  Abbott  (including  Dawlish,  Torquay,  and  East  and 

West  Teignmouth) 

Barnstaple  (including  Ilfracombe)       

•  ■• 

52,306 

19 

17 

•  •• 

38,178 

17 

14 

Bath           

*•• 

69,847 

24 

SI 

Clifton  (including  part  of  Bristol  Ci^  and  Bristol  Workhouse) 

77,950 

23 

20 

Cheltenham          

•  •• 

44,184 

20 

19 

Upton-on-Seyem  (including  Malvern)           

Warwick  (including  Leamington)       

•  .» 

18,070 

18 

19 

•  •. 

41,934 

20 

17 

Buxtun  and  Matlock)         

... 

62,308 

20 

23 

Scarborough         

•  •• 

24,615 

21 

19 

Whitby      •••        ... 

tvenoai       ••■        •••        •••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 

•  •• 

21,592 

21 

26 

•  •• 

36,572 

20 

19 

Aberystwith         

... 

23,753 

18 

24 

Bangor       ...        •••        ...        ...        ..•        ...        ..• 

•  «• 

30,810 

21 

24 

Anglesey   ...        •••        ...        ...         ..        ... 

... 

43,243 

17 

13 
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In  the  third  quarter,  July,  Au^st,  and  September,  the  price  of  wheat 
has  remained  steadily  at  nearly  the  same  figure  for  a  year  and  nine 
months ;  and  during  the  last  three  months  it  has  been  445.  a  quarter.  This 
steadiness  of  price  in  an  article  of  large  consumption  has  a  salutary  effect 
Beef  has  been  5i<L  a  pound,  mutton  5|d  a  pound  by  the  carcase  at 
Leadenhall  and  Newgate  markets.  The  price  of  beef  is  the  same  as  it  was 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1858,  and  the  eighth  of  a  penny  less  than 
it  was  in  1857  ;  the  price  of  mutton  in  the  same  quarters  was  5|d.,  5^cL, 
and  5|A  The  average  prices  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  two  meats 
decreased  ^  in  the  pound ;  or  beef  from  6^4.  to  6^d. ;  mutton  Td,  to  6|ci 
Potatoes  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  85«.  a  ton  at  the  waterside  market,  South- 
wark ;  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  two  previous  years  the  prices  were 
105«.  and  77«.  ScL  The  prices  of  the  present  year,  like  the  temperatures 
of  the  seasons,  occupy  an  mtermediate  position  between  those  of  1857,  when 
they  were  higher,  and  1858,  when  they  were  lower.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  quarter  was  62*8°,  or  3*3°  above  the  average  temperature  of  the 
season  during  88  years.  The  excessive  heat  was  accumulated  chiefly  in 
July,  when  the  mean  temperature  was  68*1° ;  while  on  July  12th  the  air  in 
the  shade  reached  92^^,  and  93^  on  the  13th  and  the  18th;  so  that  during 
10  successive  days  the  mean  temperature  of  day  and  night  exceeded  70°, 
a  thin^  unprecedented  during  the  period  over  which  correct  observations 
extended.  The  air  was  drier  ('72)  than  usual;  but  the  rain-fall,  8*2  inches, 
somewhat  exceeded  the  quarterly  average.  The  thermometer  on  the  grass 
never  fell  below  40°  in  July  and  August,  whereas  it  usually  falls  several 
times  to  the  freezing  point  of  water.  Pauperism  is  below  the  average  in  the 
kingdom.  The  average  number  of  paupers  in  the  receipt  of  relief  during  the 
quarter  was  783,449,  or  less  by  about  29,000  than  the  numbers  receiving 
relief  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  two  previous  years. 

104,216  persons  died  in  the  quarter.  This  number  is  6,074  in  excess  of 
the  deaths,  98,142,  in  the  corresponding  summer  quarter  of  last  year;  and 
the  rate  of  mortality,  2*091  per  cent,  is  below  the  average ;  the  excess  in 
that  average  being  due  to  the  epidemics  of  cholera.  A  certain  number  of 
the  deaths  in  the  quarter  may  be  set  down  as  natural  deaths,  and  they 
would  not  have  exceeded  73,533  if  the  mortality  in  sixty-three  districts  of 
England,  by  no  means  in  unexceptionable  sanitary  condition,  be  taken  as  the 
standard.  The  30,683  deaths  m  excess  of  that  number  are  unnatural 
deaths,  the  results  of  causes  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
commonity  to  endeavour  to  remove.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mor- 
tality of  the  quarter  in  the  small  towns  and  the  country  parishes  was  above 
their  average,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  death  annually  out  of  every 
1000  living.  A  still  greater  excess  might  have  been  expected  in  the  large 
town  districts,  whereas  the  reverse  was  observed;  the  mortality  having 
been  at  the  rate  of  2  in  1,000  less  than  the  average.  The  summer  mor- 
tality in  the  town  districts  was  formerly  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
as  26  to  18 ;  in  the  last  quarter  it  was  as  23  to  19 ;  and  the  difference  will 
undoubtedly  be  still  less  considerable  when  all  the  dense  districts  are  sup- 
plied with  pure  water,  and  with  the  means  of  returning  all  their  refuse  to 
the  fields  as  manure  in  an  innoxious  state. 

In  the  fourth  quarter,  October,  November,  and  December,  wheat  was 

sold  at  the  average  rate  of  43^.  4d.  a  quarter ;  in  the  corresponding  period 

of  1857  and  1858,  the  price  was  52«.  and  41«.  9cL     The  price  of  this  great 

article  of  food  fluctuated  little,  and  has  been  moderate  during  the  last  two 
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years.  The  average  price  of  beef  by  the  carcase  at  Leadenliall  and  New- 
gate markets  was  SJd,  of  mutton  5f d.  a  pound.  The  price  of  meat  fluc- 
tuates less  than  the  price  of  bread  ;  but  taking  the  mean  of  the  two  articles, 
the  price  has  followed  the  same  course  as  the  price  of  wheat  So  the  price 
of  potatoes,  which  fluctuates  largely,  and  has  an  evident'eflfect  on  the  public 
health,  was  1409.,  87«.  6(i,  and  102^.  6d  a  ton  in  the  last  thirteen  weeks  of 
the  three  years  1857,  1858,  and  1859. 

The  meteorology  of  the  season  was  remarkable  for  its  excesses  of  heat 
and  cold.  Very  severe  weather  set  in  on  October  21st;  it  was  followed  by 
a  warm  week  (November  lst-8th);  then  the  cold  weather  returned,  and 
became  intense,  the  temperature  falling  all  over  the  country  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water  (32°),  and  in  many  places  descending  below  10°. 
At  Norwich  the  low  point  of  1°  was  observed;  at  Holkham  3-8°;  at 
Lampeter  2°  beloto  zero.  The  weather  after  December  23rd  became  again 
unusually  warm  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  rain-fall  was  87  in.;  or 
1*6  in.  above  the  average  of  the  season.  Nearly  26  in.  of  rain  fell  in  the 
year ;  or  half  an  inch  in  excess  of  the  average.  In  the  four  previous  years 
the  rain-fall  was  deficient  Pauperism  has  gradually  declined ;  the  average 
number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  during  the  last  thirteen  weeks  of 
1857-8-9,  were  respectively  859,756,  826,655,  and  793,391. 

109,354  deaths  were  registered  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1859,  and 
the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  2*  187  per  cent  per  annum.  This  is  slightly 
above  the  average  rate ;  but  is  much  oelow  the  rates  in  the  corresponding 
quarters  of  the  two  previous  years  (i*263  and  2*400).  In  the  last  year 
440,781  deaths  were  registered;  and  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  2*232 
percent;  or  rather  more  than  22^  died  out  of  1,000  living.  By  a  careful 
induction,  drawn  from  an  extensive  series  of  observations  on  various  por- 
tions of  the  population,  it  appears  that  the  deaths  should  not  have  exceeded 
322,616  in  the  year,  at  what  may  be  provisionally  called  the  natural  rate, 
actually  prevailing  in  sixty-three  districts  of  the  country.  The  118,165 
deaths  in  excess  of  this  number  were,  therefore,  unnatural  deaths.  If  we 
divide  the  population  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  town  population,  it  is 
found,  died  at  the  rate  of  nearly  25  in  1,000;  the  country  population  at  the 
rate  of  19  in  1,000  on  an  average  during  ten  previous  autumn  quarters.  In 
the  last  quarter  the  mortality  of  the  towns  was  between  one  and  two  in 
1 ,000  below  the  average.  This  reduction  may  be  fairly  referred  to  the  fiill 
employment  of  the  people  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  to  the  partial 
sanitary  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  several  large  towns.  That 
it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  weather,  or  of  any  universal  cause,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  country  and  small  town  districts  the  mortality  rose  from 
the  average  of  19  to  20  deaths  out  of  1,000  living. 

Health  of  London  in  1859. — The  weekly  tables  nave  shown  the  changes  of 
the  population  of  London  during  each  of  the  fiftv-two  weeks ;  and  now  the 
births,  deaths,  and  fatal  diseases  of  the  year  have  oeen  ascertained,  our  gains 
and  our  losses  can  be  numbered.  The  natural  increase  of  the  population  was 
3 1 ,049.  That  was  the  excess  of  the  registered  births  over  the  registered  deaths. 
Besides  the  increase  by  natural  growth,  London  receives  other  accessions; 
every  county  of  the  United  Kingdom  sends  its  quota  to  the  metropolis,  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  the  immigrants,  according  to  the  best  estimate, 
exceeded  23,000.  The  probable  increase  of  the  population  was  54,000  in 
the  year ;  or  more  than  a  thousand  weekly.  There  is  a  further  movement 
of  the  population  of  the  metropolis:  the  natives  leave  in  large  numbers, 
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and  are  replaced  by  persons  bom  in  other  parts ;  and  a^ain,  many  immi- 
grants who  come  to  London  return  to  their  homes  or  wander  elsewhere. 
The  greatest  migrations  take  place  at  the  ages  20  to  30;  when  young  people, 
unsettled,  still  maintain  a  connection  with  the  homes  of  their  childhood. 
Of  1,394,963  inhabitants  of  London  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  at  the 
last  census,  749,853  were  bom  beyond  its  bounds.  It  is  a  vast  stage,  upon 
which  the  best  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  play  their  part, 
and  then  retire  to  country  life,  to  foreign  lands,  or  to  the  life  beyond  the 
grave.  With  the  latter  class  only  we  have  now  to  do  in  reviewing  rapidly  the 
diseases,  the  crimes,  the  negligences,  and  the  accidents  which  have  proved  fatal. 

The  population  of  London  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1859  vas  probably 
2,774,338  ;  comprising  about  1,299,602  males,  and  1,474,736  females;  for 
there  are  175,134  more  females  than  males.  This  is  the  result  of  the  excess 
of  female  over  male  immigrants,  and  of  the  higher  mortality  to  which  men 
are  exposed.  The  number  of  children  whose  births  were  registered  in  the 
fiftv-two  weeks  amounted  to  92,909,  of  whom  47,33Q  were  boys,  45,579 
girls.  Thus  the  boys  born  exceeded  the  girls  by  1751.  The  births  were 
at  the  rate  of  1787  weekly,  255  daily.  The  birtlis  exceeded  by  3,897  the 
births  in  the  previous  year,  and  by  26,158  the  births  registered  in  1845. 
The  destruction  of  life  proceeds  on  the  same  scale  of  grandeur:  61,860  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London  died ;  so  if  the  dead  of  this  single  year  could  be 
brought  to  life,  they  would  people  a  large  city.  The  deaths  were  at  the 
rate  of  1,190  weekly,  170  daily.  31,577  males  and  30,283  females  died. 
The  deaths  do  not  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  the  births;  yet  their  numbers 
have  increased  since  1845,  when  the  deaths  of  24,836  males,  24,082  females 
were  registered.  Upon  comparing  the  deaths  with  the  estimated  population, 
it  is  found  that  to  100,000  living,  2,230  died  in  the  year;  the  average  deaths 
of  the  last  eighteen  years  being  2,439.  Thus  the  mortality  is  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  2z  in  1,000,  in  lieu  of  24  in  1,000. 

The  number  of  births  varied  weekly;  1,980  children,  the  greatest 
number,  were  registered  in  the  fourth  week  of  January;  1,578,  the  least 
number,  were  registered  in  the  last  week  of  September.  The  first  number 
is  200  above,  the  last  number  202  below,  the  average.  The  deaths  fluc- 
tuated differently;  in  a  week  of  June,  towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  they 
fell  to  913,  and  m  a  week  of  October  to  902,  or  283  below  the  average;  in 
the  last  week  of  December  they  rose  to  1,677,  or  492  above  the  average. 
The  reproductive  force  thus  acts  most  steadily ;  the  destructive'  forces 
having  a  greater  range,  and  while  they  allow  the  mortality  to  subside  to 
some  extent  below,  raise  it  at  intervals  much  above  the  average. 

The  mortality  was  raised  above  the  average  by  the  extremely  cold  weather 
of  January  and  December ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  first  weeks 
was  low  (35°  and  39°),  and  the  deaths  rose  to  1,338  and  1,429  ;  again,  the 
temperature  fell  in  the  two  last  weeks  but  one  of  December  to  28°,  33°,  and 
the  deaths  rose  to  1,548  and  1,677  in  the  two  weeks  following. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  compare  the  fatality  by  some  of  the  diseases  of 
London  now  and  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  twenty  years  1660-79 
the  mortality  in  Southwark  and  in  the  city  within  and  without  the  walls 
was  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  per  cent ;  so  the  mortality  within  the  bills  may 
be  set  down  at  the  rate  of  7,000  annually  in  every  100,000  living,  of  whicn 
3,400  were  by  «ymotic  diseases. 

The  diseases  were  not  always  distinguished  accurately.  But  by  putting 
them  in  groups,  any  fallacy  from  this,  source  will  be  obviated,  and  the 
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decrease  of  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  mortal  disease  will  be  placed  beyond 
doubt.  To  render  the  comparison  easy,  the  number  living  is  taken  to  be 
the  same  in  the  two  periods,  100,000  in  1660-79  and  in  1859.  The  annual 
deaths  by  small-pox  were  357  in  the  first  period,  42  in  the  second  period ; 
by  measles  40  and  47  in  the  two  periods.  Medical  science  was  imperfect, 
and  the  science  existing  in  that  century  was  very  imperfectly  applied. 
Croup  and  scarlatina  were  not  generally  recognized,  but  were  confounded 
with  measles  and  fever.  The  mortality  by  fever,  continued  or  remittent, 
and  ague  was  at  the  rate  of  749  and  59  in  the  two  periods ;  or  including 
scarlatina,  quinsy,  and  croup,  the  mortality  was  759  and  227.     Thus  a 

KTson  was  in  four  times  as  much  danger  of  dying  of  these  diseases  at  the 
estoration  as  a  person  living  in  London  now.  Women  are  not  yet  entirely 
exempt  fix)m  peril  in  child-bearing :  the  mortality  by  that  disease  is  now 
17,  it  was  then  86.  Again  a  few  (8)  in  100,000  die  now  of  dysentery; 
then,  out  of  the  same  number,  763  died  annually  of  that  disease.  By 
diarrhoea,  a  milder  form  of  disease,  11  died  then,  120  die  now;  cholera  was 
fatal  in  1859  to  7,  and  in  the  20  years  (1660-79)  to  130  annually.  Syphilis 
was  twice  as  fatal  as  it  is,  the  numbers  being  21  and  12.  Scurvy  and 
purpura  bear  testimony  to  the  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  population ;  the 
annual  deaths  were  then  142  and  are  now  2.  Vegetables,  fruit,  and  fresh 
meat,  could  with  difficulty  be  procured  in  winter.  Worms  and  all  parasitic 
creatures  that  crawl  over,  bite,  and  prey  on  the  body  of  man,  were  pre- 
valent ;  10  deaths  were  ascribed  to  worms. 

Dropsy,  a  result  and  sign  of  scurvy  and  fever,  was  exceedingly  fatal; 
298  died  of  that  disease  then,  and  26  now.  Apoplexy,  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
affections  of  the  brain,  and  suicide,  are  more  fatal  now,  according  to  the 
returns,  than  they  were,  in  the  proportion  of  57  then  to  151  now.  Con- 
sumption and  diseases  of  the  breathing  organs  were  uncommonly  fatal; 
1079  then  and  611  now  are  the  figures  of  ^e  mortality.  Diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs  were  fatal  then  and  now  in  the  proportion  of  146  and  95. 
Stone  and  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  are  now  as  fatal  as  they  were  then; 
the  deaths  being  21  and  30.  Children  were  rapidly  cut  down;  of  convul- 
sions and  teething  1175  died  then,  136 — too  many — now. 

Of  the  violent  deaths,  some  are  now  more  frequent,  as  the  forces  by 
which  they  are  occasioned  are  greater ;  of  fractures  and  wounds  19  died 
then,  25  now  ;  of  poison,  more  accessible,  2  now  and  then  only  1  ;  of  biu^, 
as  fires  are  probably  more  common,  and  dresses  more  inflammable,  now  13, 
then  3  ;  drowning  and  suffocation  were  then  twice  as  fatal  (23  and  20)  as 
they  are  (10  and  10)  in  the  present  day.  5  in  100,000  of  the  people  were 
executed  then  annually ;  now  one  in  the  whole  population. 

In  addition,  the  inhabitants  of  London  were  then  destroyed  by  the 
terrible  plague,  which,  upon  an  average  of  the  twenty  years,  carried  off 
1132  lives.  In  1665  nearly  a  third  of  the  population  perished  by  plague. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  this  frightful  destruction  of  human  life;  the 
imagination,  the  wailing  notes  of  writers,  the  details  of  Defoe  in  a  work 
which  would  have  immortalized  any  writer,  fail  to  bring  all  the  horrors 
before  our  minds.  The  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  on  an 
average  during  the  twenty  years.  If  the  mortality  of  London  had  been  at 
the  same  rate  in  the  last  year,  instead  of  61,869  about  194,200  deaths  would 
have  been  registered.  The  plague  was  the  more  appalling  as  the  mortality 
overwhelmed  the  people  in  particular  years ;  thus  the  burials  from  15,356 
in  1663,  rose  to  97,306,  «  whereof  68,596  were  by  plague,"  in  1665;  and 
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this  was  equivalent  to  more  than  600,000  deaths  by  plague  in  the  present 
population  of  London.  In  the  third  week  of  September  8297  deaths  were 
registered,  which  represents  a  rate  of  mortality  equivalent  to  about  86,000 
deaths  in  a  week  on  the  actual  population  of  London. 

In  these  recurring  plagues  vast  numbers  of  people  fled  in  panic  terror 
firom  the.  fatal  city;  servants  and  workpeople  were  discharged  in  great 
numbers ;  commerce  was  paralyzed ;  few  ships  ventured  up  the  river,  and 
merchant  vessels  were  occupied  by.  their  owners  as  asylums  on  the  water. 
Sextons,  gravediggers,  bearers,  bellmen,  and  drivers  of  deajth-carts  were 
in  demand.  The  dead  were  buried  indiscriminately ;  some  bodies  lay  in 
forsaken  houses,  others  across  the  paths  in  the  streets,  no  longer  traversed 
by  carts  or  coaches.  At  the  end  of  the  summer,  grass  was  growing  in 
Bishopsgate-street  and  Comhill,  where  the  people  thronged  no  longer. 
The  loud  voices,  shrieks,  and  sobs  of  the  delirious,  the  desolate,  and  the 
dyin^  were  heard  in  the  streets;  at  times  too  disturbed  by  reckless 
revellers,  and  by  raving  patients,  who  had  escaped  from  their  dwellings, 
converted  into  prisons.  For  according  to  the  regulations  "  infected  houses" 
were  shut  up;  a  red  cross  and  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ! "  were  inscribed 
on  their  portals ;  while  watchmen  jealously  guarded  the  doors.  These  quaran- 
tine regulations  were  at  first  rigidly  carried  out,  and  were  only  gradually 
abandoned  when  they  were  found  useless,  pernicious,  and  impracticable. 

It  is  of  some  use  to  ask  whether  these  past  occurrences  possess  merely  a 
historical  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  London.  Are  the  diseases  of  those 
times  ever  likely  to  recur?  The  answer  must  be,  undoubtedly  they  will 
recur,  if  their  causes  come  again  into  action;  and  not  otherwise.  If  a 
comet — if  the  stars — if  volcanic  action — if  some  mystical  telluric  influence 
destroyed  the  population  of  London  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent^  annually,  and 
at  times  in  paroxysms  at  the  rate  of  20  and  30  per  cent,  in  a  single  year, 
such  powers  are  evidently  beyond  the  reach  of  the  will,  and  of  all  human 
effort  The  population  must  resign  itself  to  its  fate.  Vesuvius  may  perhaps 
be  extinguisneii  artificially;  but  the  cause  of  the  volcanic  action  which 
pervades  the  world  is  inaccessible.  All  the  evidence,  however,  goes  to 
show  that  comets,  stars,  and  volcanic  action  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
mortality  of  the  population  of  London  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  with 
the  mortality  of  tne  British  troops  in  the  Crimea ;  and  no  more.  The 
supply  of  food,  and  particularly  of  vegetable  and  fresh  animal  food,  in 
certam  seasons  of  the  year,  was  defective,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  became  scorbutic.  The  houses  were  nearly  as  close  and  dirty 
as  the  houses  now  are  in  Constantinople  and  Cairo ;  the  water  supply  was 
imperfect,  as  London  Bridge  works  and  Hugh  Middleton's  New  River  were 
for  many  years  unappreciated.  Water  has  in  itself  little  attraction  for 
people  unaccustomed  to  ablution.  Parasitic  insects  and  diseases  of  the  skin 
betrayed  its  impurities.  The  dirt  of  the  houses  struck  foreigners.  The 
sewers  were  imperfect ;  and  the  soil  gave  off  marsh  malaria  in  some  parts, 
and  in  others  was  siEiturated  with  the  nlth  of  successive  generations. 

The  high  rates  of  mortality  which  then  prevailed  still  attend  cholera  and 
current  epidemics  in  certam  localities.  The  nature  of  disease  and  the 
climate  are  still  the  same  as  they  were  in  London  before  the  Revolution ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  if  plague  has  disappeared,  other  zymotic  diseases,  but 
notably  dysentery,  scurvy,  and  fever,  nave  declined.  Cholera  was  on  an 
average  then  as  latal  as  it  has  been  recently,  and  probably  much  more  fatal 
than  it  will  be  again  if  London  be  supplied  with  pure  water.     The  nation 
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exults  justly  in  the  progress  of  its  manufectures.  But  the  progress  of  its 
manufactures  is  surpassed  by  the  progress  of  the  health  of  its  capital  The 
improvement  in  the  health  of  London  has  proceeded  step  by  step  with  the 
amendment  of  the  dietary,  the  drainage  of  the  soil  on  which  the  houses 
stand,  the  purification  of  the  water  which  the  people  drink;  with  the 
sweetening  of  the  air ;  and  with  the  progress  of  medical  science,  which  is 
the  source  of  sound  sanitary  doctrines.  So  long  as  these  improvements  are 
maintained,  the  diseases  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  not  recur ;  and  ail 
further  progress  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  They  can  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  with  God's  blessing.  The  causes  of  disease  are  numerous; 
but  every  one  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  can  be  to  a  certain  extent 
controUed.  If  by  persevering  in  the  exact  observation  and  analysis  of  the 
diseases  of  the  population,  science  succeeds  in  bringing  to  light  the  evils  of 
unnatural  diseases  still  existing,  we  may  hope  confidently  that  those  evils 
will  be  averted ;  and  that,  rising  from  the  Thames,  the  site  of  London, 
which  was  pronounced  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  field  of  blood  and  terror, 
will  be  a  field  of  health,  concourse,  and  security  to  the  population  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire. 

Grreat  Britain. 

The  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Scotland  supply  us  with  the 
materials  for  determining  me  rates  of  marriage,  birth,  and  aeath  in  Great 
Britain.  377,700  persons  married,  796,613  children  were  born  alive,  and 
502.535  persons  died  in  Great  Britain  during  the  year;  so  the  natural 
increase  of  population  arising  from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 
294,078.  The  births  and  deaths  are  not  yet  registered  in  Ireland;  but 
taking  these  into  accoimt,  it  is  probable  that  the  natural  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  exceeded  1000  a  day.  The  marriage 
rate  of  Great  Britain  in  the  year  was  1*650  per  cent  on  the  population ;  or 
nearly  '098  higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  when  the  rate  was  1*552. 
The  birth  rate  was  3*482,  or  *125  higher  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year. 
The  increase  of  the  birth  and  of  the  marriage  rates  is  noticeable  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  2*196  per  cent, 
or  less  by  '072  than  the  moi'tality  (2*268)  of  the  previous  year.  The 
increase  of  the  marriage  and  birth  rate,  as  well  as  the  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  mortality,  are  all  indications  of  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  population.  His  Royal  Highness  the  General  Commanding  in  Chief 
has  favoured  me  with  a  return  of  the  strength  of  the  British  army  abroad^ 
and  of  the  deaths  in  its  ranks.  The  mean  strength  was  123,709,  and  the 
deaths  amounted  to  4*150.  Taking  the  due  proportions  for  the  parts  of 
the  army  belonging  to  Great  Bntain,  the  mortality  of  the  population, 
including  the  army  abroad,  was  22*02  in  1000. 

The  mortality  of  the  population  oC  France  in  the  same  year  was  at  the 
rate  of  26*70  in  1,000,  which  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  that 
Empire.  M.  Legoyt  mentions  among  its  principal  causes  the  prevalence 
of  dysentery,  diphtheria,  and  of  some  other  epidemical  diseases.  The 
marriage  rate  is  rather  lower  in  France  than  in  Great  Britain ;  the  birth 
rate  is  much  lower,  and  the  death  rate  is  higher;  so  that  the  natural 
increase  of  population  is  less  in  France  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  births 
in  France  amounted  to  1,011,787;  and  estimating  the  number  of  births 
in  Ireland  at  238,208,  the  births  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
nearly  the  same  number,  or  1,034,821.     The  deaths  in  France  were 
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972,556;    while  the  deaths  in  the    United   Kingdom   did  not  probably 
exceed  661,171. 

Thus  with  an  equal  number  of  births,  the  deaths  [jn  the "  United 
Kingdom  were  less  than  the  deaths  in  France,  by  about  three  hundred 
thousand.  The  salubrity  of  the  soil  and  of  the  climate  of  France  is 
unquestionable,  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  in  themselves  favourable  to 
health,  but  the  system  of  protection  has  hitherto  paralyzed  industry  in  the 
towns ;  and  the  country  is  generally  ill-provided  with  sanitary  arrange* 
ments.  We  shall  probably  speedily  see  the  effects  of  freedom  in  improving  ' 
the  health  of  the  French  people,  and  shall  have  to  struggle  hard  ourselves 
to  maintain  sanitary  superiority. 

Xhe  mortality,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  of 
merchant  seamen,  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2  per  cent  (1*99),  thus  exceeding 
the  mortality  ashore  at  the  corresponding  ages,  but  not  differing  much 
from  the  rate  prevailing  among  persons  of  all  ages. 

The  number  of  persons  living  of  the  age  of  21  and  upwards  was 
about  10,366,793  in  the  year  1858;  out  of  whom  210,972  died  in  the 
year;  and  21,060,  or  ad(£ing  a  number  psoportional  to  the  time,  for  the 
wills  omitted  in  the  first  ten  da^s  of  January,  21,653  left  behind  them 
wills.  So  189,319,  or  9  persons  m  10,  left  no  wills ;  but  in  9,170  of  those 
cases  letters  of  administration  were  taken  out ;  so  about  30,823  persons 
died  who  were  declared  in  the  court  of  probate  to  be  possessed  of  personal 
estate,  such  as  cash,  shares  of  every  kind,  stocks,  securities,  policies, 
debts  due  to  them,  stock  in  trade,  goodwill  of  trade,  horses  and  carriages, 
wine,  furniture,  olate,  books,  pictures,  and  jewels ;  as  well  as  the  proceeds 
of  real  and  leasenold  estate  directed  to  be  sold.  180,149  left  no  property 
which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  court  Thus  of  100  persons 
14*6  left  declared  property  of  this  kind;  and  85*4  left  no  such  declared 
personal  property,  although  they  may  have  left  land  alone  in  some 
mstances.  Sons  and  daughters,  as  well  as  many  wives,  possess  no  property, 
but  undoubtedly  a  large  quantity  of  property  passes  to  successors  in  small 

Eortions  untaxed.     And  much  personal  property,  evading  the  duty,  passes 
y  gift- 

The  average  amount  of  property  disposed  of  by  each  will  was  2,9982.,  or 
nearly  3,000^,  by  each  administration  7592.;  so  the  larger  properties 
were  dealt  with  under  wills.  The  average  amount  severally  left  at 
death  by  about  30,823  persons  'was  2,33  IZ.  :  if  the  aggregate  amount  of 
property  in  the  full  year  be  taken  at  71,860,7922.,  including  64,904,744i 
uncler  wills,  and  6,956,0482.  under  administrations.  Of  102,049  men 
who  died  in  the  year,  15,558  left  personal  property  under  wills,  5896 
under  administrations  :  so  21,454  left  declared  pro))erty  of  this  kind,  and 
80,595  left  none. 

For  one  man  who  left  personal  property,  four  left  no  amount  of 
personal  property  according  to  the  return;  or,  more  exactly,  of  100 
men,  21*0  left  personal  property;  15*2  under  wills,  and  5*8  under 
administrations.  Women  leave  less  personal  property  than  men.  108,923 
women  died  of  the  age  of  21  and  upwards;  of  whom  about  6,095  left 
personal  property  under  wills,  3,274  left  the  same  kind  of  property  under 
irdministrations.  Or  out  of  100  we  had  5*6  leaving  wills,  3*0  leaving 
property  for  which  letters  of  administration  were  taken  out  Then  the 
average  amount  under  the  will  of  a  woman  is  1,7932.;  and  5872L  under 
letters  of  administration. 
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The  several  amounts  of  personal  property  have  not  been  summed  up; 
but  with  a  view  of  showing  its  distribution  approximately,  an  estimate 
has  been  formed  on  the  principle  that  806  properties  sworn  at  sums 
above  4,000Z.  and  under  6,000^.,  are  worth  on  an  average  5,000/.,  and  are 
therefore  worth  in  the  aggregate  4,030,000/1  The  great  properties  of 
100,000^  or  more  are  taken  at  their  sworn  amounts.  The  whole  of  the 
properties,  omitting  those  in  the  first  ten  days  of  January,  are  by  this 
estimate  worth  69,893,380i. ;  of  which  57,396,350^.  were  left  by  men, 
and  12,497,030^  by  women. 

4,670  persons  died  worth  lOOt  and  worth  less  than  200L  of  personal 
property ;  and  proceeding  step  by  step,  the  numbers  at  the  end  are  reduced 
to  7466  persons,  each  leaving  1,000^  and  upwards,  or  64,130,500^  in  the 
aggregate.  The  22,513  persons  (=29,979 — 7,466)  severally  dying  worth 
less  than  IfiOOL,  left  only  5,762,880t  in  the  aggregate. 

We  pursue  the  stream  of  wealth,  until  it  is  reduced  to  44,120,000i.  left 
by  1,189  persons,  each  dying  possessed  of  10,000i.  and  upwards  of  personal 
property,  or  of  lands  directed  to  be  sold  making  those  amounts.  So 
28,790  persons  died,  each  worth  something,  but  less  than  10,OOOL,  and 
possessing  25,773,3802.  in  the  aggregate.  Again  587  persons,  each  possess- 
ing personal  property  sworn  at  sums  of  20,000i.  and  upwards,  had 
35,090,000/1  of  the  personal  property  of  the  country ;  whereas  the  other 
29,392  persons  died  in  the  possession  of  34,803,380/,  So  while  the  two 
masses  of  property  are  nearly  equal,  the  numbers  of  the  possessors  are  in 
the  proportion  of  50  leaving  small  fortunes  (j{  we  so  designate  properties 
worth  less  than  20,000/.)  to  one  leaving  the  large  fortune  of  20,000/.  and 
upwards.  67  properties  are  left  worth  15,060,000/.  in  the  aggregate,  each 
property  worth  100,000/.  or  more,  and  sworn  at  less  than  1,000,000/.  of 
personsd  property.  In  this  year  only  one  property  was  sworn  at  the 
highest  figure,  1,000,000/. ;  but  that  sum  has  been  exceeded  in  previous 
years.  The  probate  tax  is  not  levied  pro  rata  on  all  properties;  but 
is  as  a  general  rule  levied  <it  the  lowest  rates  on  the  great  properties.  The 
possessors  of  the  various  properties  are  described  in  the  usual  legal 
phraseology,  which  is  neither  very  definite  nor  very  accurate.  But  it 
appeared  to  be  well  worth  the  while  to  classify  the  possessors  of  the  various 
personal  properties  left  under  will,  or  administration.  The  census  classi- 
fication was  employed  for  the  purpose. 

Of  66  persons  dying  possessed  of  100,000/.  and  upwards,  one  was  a 
woman;  10  were  peers  and  other  titled  persons.  37  are  described  as 
esquires  or  gentlemen;  but  solicitors  will  be  able  to  say  whether  these 
designations  are  not  applied  to  men  who  have  made  large  fortunes  by  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  no  one  class  of  the  community. 
It  has  been  created  and  it  is  employed  in  every  branch  of  industry.  This 
analysis  of  properties  is  based  on  the  probates,  &c.,  of  personal  properties 
proved  in  England.  It  includes  debts,  and  the  properties  are  probably 
sworn  at  their  full  nominal  value,  so  the  amounts  are  overstated;  but 
they  can  be  checked  by  comparing  the  amount  with  the  amount  of  personal 
property  on  which  legacy  dutv  was  actually  paid,  not  precisely  but  nearly 
in  the  same  year.  Here  debts  are  deducted,  and  property  passing  to 
the  husband  or  wife  is  omitted,  as  on  it  no  duty  is  levied.  The  schedules 
which  the  department  issues,  as  well  as  the  55  (jeo.  III.  c  184,  and  22  &23 
Vict  c.  36.,  should  be  read  by  writers  who  wish  to  use  these  materials. 
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Only  a  ^art  of  the  property  of  the  country  paid  legacy  duty  untfl  the 
year  1854,  when  the  succession  act  passed.  The  tenure  of  landed  pro- 
perty is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  mi^ht  be ;  but  the  succession  duty  is 
leyied  "on  real  property,  which  includes  all  freehold,  copyhold,  cus- 
tomary, leasehold,  and  other  hereditaments,  whether  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal*' The  "  saleable  value  "  and  the  "  annual  value  "  of  each  property 
18  returned  by  the  **  successor  **  or  trustee,  and  after  this  is  scrutinize 
the  taxable  value  is  fixed  by  the  department,  on  the  assumption  that  this 
said  value  is  equal  to  the  vdue  of  annuities  on  the  lives  of  the  successors. 
The  duty  is  paid  by  slow  instalments,  so  the  department  alone  can  tell 
how  much  remains  out  of  this  account 

The  property  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  which  the  legacy  duty  was 
paid  in  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1859,  amounted  to  65,441,61  R 
What  was  the  value  of  the  re^l  property  on  which  the  succession  duty 
wass  paid?  The  Inland  Revenue  Department  has  not  yet  given  that 
portion  of  their  returns ;  but  if  we  assume  that  the  property  is  taxed  on 
half  its  saleable  value,  it  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  58,485,260Z.,  and 
even  ilien  the  landed  possessions  at  death  are  of  probably  less  value  than 
the  property  taxed  as  personal  under  the  legacy  act,  after  allowing  for 
real  properljjr  direct^  under  will  to  be  sold.  Upon  this  assumption, 
123,926,871/.  pass  by  death  to  every  generation  of  successors.  From  this — 
after  allowing  for  property  passing  by  gift — ^may  be  obtained  by  approxi- 
mation to  the  total  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  United 
Kingdom  existing  in  taxable  portions,  and  in  all  the  various  forms — 
except  that  living  and  inherent  in  the  population  itself.  But  it  would 
be  futile  to  proceed  further,  as  the  required  data  will  probably  be 
supplied  at  an  early  period  by  the  Inland  Revenue  department  in  ilieir 
annual  report    . 

Causes  or  Death. 

The  caused  of  death  were  declared  in  432,476  instances ;  in  2,821  cases 
death  was  sudden,  but  was  not  ascertained,  and  of  the  causes  of  5,484 
deaths  no  information  was  supplied. 

1.  Zymotic  Diseases. — 106,645  deaths  were  referred  to  this  class  of  causes, 
which  were  fatal  to  5  in  1000  of  the  population,  and  produced  one  fourth 
of  the  total  deaths.  Small-pox  destroyed  3,848  people,  chiefly  children, 
who  had  not  been  vaccinated.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  rigour  with  which 
the  infringement  of  sanitary  laws  is  visited;  for  the  children  perish, 
and  the  parents  lose  their  om^pring,  by  the  neglect  of  a  precaution  of  the 
simplest  kind.  19,907,  children  chiefly,  died  of  scarlatina;  9,587  of  diph- 
theria. In  the  previous  vear  30,317  deaths  are  referred  to  the  head  of 
scarlatina;  but  they  included  4,836  deaths  stated  to  be  by  diphtheria,  and 
1,770  deaths  declared  to  be  by  cynanche  maligna  or  by  some  of  the 
indefinite  forms  of  sore  thrqat. 

Whooping-cough  was  fatal  in  8,976  cases.  The  fever  which  was  fetal 
in  15,877  cases,  includes  the  three  forms  of  continued  fever:  typhus 
generated  and  diffusible  by  the  exhalations  of  people  living  in  crowds ; 
typhoid  fever  (typhia)  diffused  apparently  by  the  fesces  of  the  sick, 
and  relapsing  fever  (typhina),  all  of  which  have  been  so  well  defined  by 
Dr.  Jenner.  The  diffiision  of  medical  knowledge  will  render  their  analysis 
in  the  national  tables  practicable.  Erysipelas  is  still  of  frequent  occur- 
rence; in  a  recent  outbre^  at  the  Winchester  infirmary,  its  fatal  effects 
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were  traceable  to  a  cesspool.  Meiria  (puerperal  fever)  an  allied  disease, 
was  untsually  fatal;  the  deaths  of  1,238  women  were  caused  bj  that 
disease ;  and  2,258  by  the  other  diseases  incidental  to  child-bearing ;  which 
will  be  referred  to  subsequently.  Carbuncle  is  less  prevalent  and  fatal 
than  it  was;  and  happily  influenza  has  not  prevailed  epidemically. 
Dysentery  was  fatal  to  1,379  persons;  diarrhoea  to  18,331,  cholera  to 
887»  Cholera  and  more  particularly  diarrhoea  were  more  fsdsi  than  they 
were  in  the  previous  year.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  high 
temperature  of  the  summer  quarter,  acting  on  the  impurities  of  the  air 
and  water.  The  temperature  was  3*3^  above  the  average  of  the  season. 
Ague  was  more,  remittent  fever  less  than  usually  prevalent;  to  rheumatism 
2,124  deaths  were  referred. 

Sjrphilis  is  every  year  increasing  in  firequency ;  it  is  congenital.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  parents  who  have  suffered  from  secondary  syphilis 
often  transmit  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  to  their  o&pring.     Hydro- 

Shobia  is  happily  much  less  fatal  than  it  was  in  former  years ;  4  persons 
ied  of  the  disease.  In  the  last  four  years  14  persons  died  of  hydrophobia; 
whereas  56  persons  died  of  the  same  disease  in  the  four  years  ending 
in  1855.     Of  glanders  3  persons  died. 

Passing  to  another  order  of  facts,  diseases  directly  referable  to  defective 
nutrition,  52  deaths  are  said  to  have  resulted  from  privation,  1,017  from 
the  want  of  breastmilk,  342  from  purpura  or  scurvy.  The  feeding  of 
children,  whose  mothers  do  not  supply  them  with  milk,  is  undoubtedly 
defective,  and  deserves  the  attention  which  it  is  now  attracting  from 
enlightened  philanthropists. 

We  have  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  number  of  deaths  from 
excessive  drinking;  but  545  deaths  were  directly  ascribed  to  delirium 
tremens,  and  345  to  intemperance.  The  deaths  in  the  year  from  the  two 
forms  of  alcoholism  were  890;  exceeding  by  178  the  deaths,  712,  in  the 
previous  year.  The  high  temperature*  probably  increases  thirst,  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  the  action  of  alcholic  liquors  more  dangerous;  for 
delirium  tremens  is  much  more  fatal  in  the  hot  than  in  the  cold  months 
of  the  year.  Thus  in  the  twenty  years,  1840-59,  while  the  deaths  ascribed 
to  intemperance  were  equally  distributed,  the  2,546  deaths  by  delirium 
tremens  were  distributed  over  the  four  quarters  unequally ;  563,  655,  725, 
603;  the  smallest  number  occurring  in  winter  (563),  the  greatest  in 
summer,  giving  1,166  in  the  cold,  1,380  in  the  hot  half  of  the  year.  During 
the  last  three  years,  1858-60,  we  have  this  result:  in  the  cold  months 
from  October  to  March,  the  deaths  of  140  persons  by  delirium  tremens 
were  registered  in  London ;  in  the  hot  months,  from  April  to  September, 
the  deaths  by  the  same  disease  were  204.  The  effect  of  the  alcohol  and 
the  heat  in  producing  delirium  tremens  is  greatest  at  the  age  fit>m  40  to 
60 ;  but  it  is  also  apparent  at  the  earlier  age  of  20-40.  In  the  tropics,  the 
combined  action  of  spirits  and  sun-heat  often  apparently  produce  what  is 
called  sunstroke  or  iq>oplexy. 

Of  the  parasitic  diseases  thrush  is  the  most  fatal ;  and  a  great  majority 
of  the  deaths  were  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age.  The  ova  of 
worms  must  be  derived  generally  from  impure  river  waters  into  which 
the  refuse  of  towns  is  poured ;  and  although  they  do  not  frequently  prove 
fatal,  they  are  troublesome  and  nauseous,  and  oft^i  the  cause  of  disturbance 
in  the  system.  Scabies,  and  other  skin  diseases  attended  with  parasites, 
require  constant  attention. 
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2.  ConstUutional  Diseases. — Gonstitational  diseases  killed  81,788  persons, 
chiefly  in  the  middle  and  advanced  periods  of  life;  16,433  of  diathetic, 
669355  of -tuberculous  diseases.  Gout  is  nearly  stationary.  Thanks  to  the 
more  intelligent  system  of  dining  which  the  wealthier  classes,  wearied  of 
this  racking  disease,  will  probably  introduce,  we  may  hope  to  see  it 
rapidly  decline.  Dropsy  and  cancer  exhibit  changes  which  have  been 
ahready  ascribed  to  the  progress  of  medical  diagnosis.  Tuberculous 
diseases,  including  phthisis  or  consumption,  the  most  fatal  of  all,  increased 
from  the  year  1850  to  1853,  and  since  that  year  have  again  decreased, 
and  most  decidedly,  if  we  take  -the  increase  of  population  into  account 
More  than  3  in  1,000  of  the  population  died  of  these  diseases,  which 
caused  15  out  of  every  100  deaths*  Phthisis  was  the  cause  of  12  out 
of  the  15  deaths.     ' 

3.  Local  Diseases. — These  are  chiefly  inflammations,  and  the  resulting 
changes  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  body ;  they  prevailed  widely,  and 
were  fatal  to  159,686  persons.  The  brain  with  its  appendages,  the  heart 
and  the  respiratory  system,  are  the  vital  organs  of  man ;  accordingly  we 
find  54,531,  17,133,  and  59,853  deaths  referr^  to  aflections  of  the  three 

Systems.  Of  convulsions  25,954,  chiefly  children  under  one  year  of  age, 
ed.  This  symptom  is  striking  and  distressing,  and  unmistakable ;  but 
it  is  probably  only  part  of  the  disease,  which  is  the  result  of  organic 
lesions,  and  local  irritations  that  are  never  discovered.  The  irritation  of 
teething,  and  the  irritation  arising  from  improper  food,  often  give  rise  to 
convulsions  in  children.  Cephalitis  is  most  fatal  in  early  life;  epilepsy 
supervenes  early,  but  it  attains  the  highest  degree  of  intensity  in  manhood ; 
insaniiy  follows;  apoplexy  and  paralysis  prove  fatal  at  still  more  advanced 
ages.  The  statistics  of  the  insane  require  to  be  specially  studied,  as 
where  they  die  of  consumption,  or  of  other  diseases,  the  deaths  are 
returned  under  those  heads. 

Fright  was  returned  as  the  cause  of  seven,  grief  of  eight,  rage  of  five, 
anxiety  of  one,  mental  shock  of  one,  melancholy  of  forty-seven  deaths. 
23  deaths  are  referred  to  eye  diseases ;  67  to  ear  diseases,  the  ear  organs 
being  in  almost  immediate  contact  with  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  deaths  of  34  males  and  of  20  females  are  due  to 
idiopathic  tetanus ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  informant  neglected 
to  discover  or  to  report  the  external  cause  in  some  instances.  Only  one 
death,  of  a  young  woman,  by  catalepy,  is  recorded.  Heart  diseases, 
and  diseases  of  the  large  blood  vessels  destroyed  8,508  males,  and  8,625 
females.  Of  aneurism  268  males,  and  103  females  died.  The  most 
fiital  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  bronchitis  and  pneumonia; 
and  these  inflammations  of  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs,  running  into 
each  other,  are  not  always  accurately  distinguished.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  while  the  deaths  by  pneumonia  have  risen  in  nine  years 
from  20,303  to  24,514,  the  deaths  from  bronchitis  rose  from  14,611  to 
25,998.  And  there  is  no  corresponding  or  countervailing  change  either 
from  consumption,  or  from  the  other  pulmonary  diseases. 

The  digestive  organs  are  elaborate  and  subject  to  various  kinds  of 
disorders,  which,  however,  are  not  so  frequently  fatal  as  those  already 
mentioned.  19,842  persons  died  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs; 
includiiig  12,598  from  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal, 
22  from  disease  of  the  pancreas,  7,160  from  liver  disease,  and  62  from 
spleen  disease;.     Diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  were  the  causes  of  4,736 
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deaths.  The  deaths  by  the  diseases  of  each  of  the  next  three  orders 
of  disease  were  nearly  eqnaL  The  diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation 
caused  1,199  deaths;  exdosive  of  deaths  by  childbirth  and  syphilis, 
appearing  under  other  heads.  The  diseases  of  the  organs  of  locomotion, 
chiefly  affecting  the  joints,  produced  1,285  deaths;  including  6  from 
exostosis,  4  from  moUities  ossium,  and  55  from  necrosis,  which  occurred  in 
37  men  and  18  women.  The  diseases  of  the  integumentary  system  induced 
1,107  deaths,  including  those  by  phlegmon,  mcer,  and  several  curious 
varieties  of  skin  diseases. 

4.  Developmental  Diseases. — We  now  enter  upon  a  new  order  of  diseases. 
They  are  attendant  on  the  growth,  nutrition,  and  development  of  the  body, 
and  are  known  as  developmental  diseases — of  children  (12,300),  including 
premature  birth,  malformation,  and  teething;  paramenia  and  childbirth 
follow  (2,314),  both  incidental  to  women  in  the  procreative  age;  and  then 
senesence,  the  decay  of  old  age,  to  which  27,104  deaths  are  referred. 
Atrophy,  or  an  apparent  cessation  of  nutrition,  and  debility,  are  the 
only  facts  to  which  the  deatlis  of  27,990  persons,  chiefly  childr^i,  are 
referred. 

6.  VioUrU  Death. — 14,649  persons  were  killed  by  violence  in  the  year. 
This  is  a  sad  confession  for  a  nation  humane,  civilized,  and  skilled  in  all 
the  arts,  to  make.  It  is  exclusive  of  any  deaths  in  warfare  abroad. 
13,056  of  the  deaths  are  ascribed  to  accident  or  negligence;  338  to 
homicide  by  coroners' juries ;  1,248  to  suicide,  and  7  to  public  executiou. 
Of  the  deaths  by  accident  or  negligence  5,482  were  brought  about  by 
fractures  and  contusions,  2,978  by  bums  and  scalds,  2,494  by  di  owning, 
104  by  gunshot  wounds,  75  by  cuts  and  stabs,  279  by  poison,  952  by 
suffocation.  Of  100,000  persons  75  die  of  violence  annually.  I  referred  in 
my  nineteenth  letter  to  the  imperfect  investigation  of  violent  deaths  arismg 
from  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  coroner's  office;  and  a  subsequent 
inquiry  has  led  to  an  improved  arrangement  for  paying  the  coroners 
by  salaries.  We  shall  hope  now  to  see  great  improvements  in  the  returns 
of  violent  and  sudden  deaths ;  so  that  the  information  may  throw  new  light 
on  their  causes,  and  form  the  basis  of  a  thorough  and  searching  inquiry 
into  the  subject 

Deaths  by  Lightning. — The  electric  force  is  distributed  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country,  and  it  differs  in  tension  not  only  in  different 
times,  but  at  different  places.  We  have  no  account  of  the  trees,  plants, 
or  animals  which  it  destroys  by  violent  discharges  in  the  several  parts 
of  the  country ;  and  it  is  only  since  the  act  for  registration  that  any 
complete  account  of  the  deaths  by  lightning  in  England  and  Wales,  has 
been  obtainable. 


BIRTHS,    DEATHS,  AND    MABBIAGES  IN   SCOTLAND. 

First  detailed  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births^  Deaths^ 
and  Marriages  in  Scotland. 

Scotland  is  of  an  extremely  irregular  figure,  and  its  mainland  is  so  broken 
up  by  promontories,  and  indented  by  bays  or  friths,  that,  even  at  its  most 
solid  part,  there  are  very  few  points  which  are  above  40  miles  distant  from 
some  part  of  the  sea,  and  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  solid  land  lies 
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within  30  miles  of  salt  water.  The  surface  also  of  Scotland,  unlike  that'of 
England,  is,  generally  speaking,  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  most  of  it 
so  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
more  than  a  third  of  its  surface  could  be  rendered  arable.  '  Scotland,  how- 
ever, is  surrounded  by  Islands  on  its  northern  and  western  sides,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  which  are  inhabited ;  while  the  remainder  are  so  pre- 
cipitous and  inhospitable,  that  they  only  afford  pasturetto  a  few  sheep 
during  summer,  or  are  altogether  abandoned  to  the  wild  sea-fowl,  which 
build  their  nests  in  great  numbers  among  the  inaccessible  cliffs. 

When  the  census  of  the  population  was  taken  in  185 1,  Major  Dawson,  R.E., 
estimated  that  Scotland  and  its  islands  contained  20,047,462  statute  acres ; 
but,  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  Scottish  results  were  pub- 
lished, it  is  impossible  now  to  pick  out  the  particulars  of  county,  so  as  to 
distinguish  between  the  number  of  acres  belonging  to  the  mainland  part  of 
each  county,  and  those  belonging  to  the  insular  parts  attached  thereto. 
Even  the  general  summary  of  me  acreage  for  all  Scotland  was  imperfectly 
given,  inasmuch  as,  contrary  to  the  plan  pursued  in  England,  all  the 
channels  of  the  sea  contained  between  the  several  islands  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  were  included  as  part  of  the  solid  acreage  of  Scotland.  Making 
such  corrections  as  are  now  possible,  and  taking  also  the  aid  of  M'Culloch's 
account  of  the  British  Empire,  it  may  be  stated  that  Scotland  and  its  islands 
contain  about  19,656,315  statute  English  acres,  or  30,714  square  miles, 
including  inland  lakes;  of  which  quantity  about  17,199,081  acres  are  on 
the  mainland,  and  2,457,234  distributed  over  about  386  islands,  of  which 
155  are  inhabited  by  one  or  more  persons. 

In  1851,  the  population  of  Scotland  amounted  to  2,888,742  persons  of 
whom  1,375,479  were  males,  1,513,263  females.  Of  that  number  2,719,373 
dwelt  on  the  mainland,  and  169,369  lived  on  the  155  inhabited  islands* 
Only  eight  of  the  towns  in  Scotland  contain  populations  exceeding  20,000 
persons — viz.,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Greenock, 
Leith,  and  Perth;  while  12  additional  towns,  together  with  3  of  what 
might  be  termed  town  districts,  would  include  all  the  towns  whose  respec- 
tive populations  would  exceed  10,000  inhabitants. 

In  1855,  the  population  of  Scotland,  estimated  to  the  middle  of  the  year, 
amounted  to  3,005,958  persons,  of  whom  1,433,863  were  malles,  and 
.1,572,095  females.  For  convenience  of  comparison,  this  population  is 
divided  into  three  great  divisions — insular,  mainland,  and  town  populations 
according  as  the  residence  of  the  parties  is  on  the  islands,  in  the  rural 
districts  on  the  mainland,  including  the  smaller  towns  with  less  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  in  the  larger  towns  or  districts  so  closely  con- 
nected therewith  that  they  could  not  be  conveniently  separated. 

The  population  of  the  insular  districts,  including  Orkney,  Shetland,  and 
the  Western  Isles,  is  estimated  at  166,487  persons  m  1855,  of  whom  76,760 
were  males,  and  89,727  females ;  the  population  of  the  mainland  districts  is 
reckoned  at  1,764,378  persons,  of  whom  858,541  were  males,  and  905,837 
females ;  while  the  population  of  the  town  districts  is  estimated  at  1,075,093 
persons,  of  whom  499,553  were  nudes,  and  575,540  females. 

BiBTHS. — 93,349  births  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  year  1855, 
giving  the  proportion  of  310  births  in  every  ten  thousand  persons  of  the 
estimated  population.  This,  however,  gives  no  true  indication  of  the 
actual  proportion,  seeing  that  so  many  biruis  escaped  registration  altogether 
during  the  earlier  monws  of  that  year.     It  is  useless,  £erefore  to  compare 
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the  proportion  of  births  to  the  population  with  that  occurring  in^Enghmd 
or  other  countries,  as  thereby  only  false  conclusions  would  be  drawn ;  still, 
much  valuable  information  may  be  elicited  from  the  facts  registered. 

It  has  often'  pointed  out,  that  wherever  there  is  a  great  waste  of  life, 
there,  by  a  wise  provision  of  Providence,  there  is  a  greater  number  of  births. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  registrations  in  Scotland  during  1855.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  deaths  in  the  towns  are  much  more  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  population  than  those  in  the  country ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  of 
this,  the  population  increases  in  the  towns  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
it  does  in  the  country.  The  relative  proportion  of  births  in  town  and 
country  accounts  for  this.  In  the  insular  districts,  where  the  population  is 
very  nearly  stationarv,  there  were  only  224  births  in  every  ten  thousand  of 
the  population ;  in  the  mainland  districts,  where  the  population  is  slowly 
increasing,  there  were  302  births  in  every  ten  thousand  persons  of  the 
population;  while  in  the  town  districts,  where  the  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  but  where  also  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  very  high,  there  were 
337  births  in  every  ten  thousand  persons.  This  relation  is  so  constant  in 
every  country  and  locality  of  which  accurate  statistics  have  been  kept,  that 
it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ascertained  laws  of  vital  statistics. 

In  all  countries  the  male  births  exceed  the  female  in  number,  the  pro- 
portion varying  in  different  years  from  104  to  106  males,  to  every  100 
females.  In  1 855,  there  were  registered  in  Scotland  47,804  male  births,  but 
only  45,54.^  female;  being  in  Sie  proportion  of  nearly  105  (104*9)  males 
to  every  100  females.  This  proportion  varied,  however,  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  insular,  mainland,  and  town  districts.  Thus  in  the  insular 
districts,  105*6  males  were  bom  to  every  100  females ;  in  the  mainland 
districts,  106  males  to  every  100  females ;  while  in  the  town  districts  the 
proportion  was  only  103*5  males  to  every  100  females.     This  fact,  that  the 

Eroportion  of  males  is  lower  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country  districts,  has 
een  long  noticed,  and  various  hvpotheses  haVe  been  advanced  to  account 
for  it  The  universality  of  the  fabt  shows  it  must  depend  on  some  cause 
connected  with  a  residence  in  towns,  and  that  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  race,  or  with  the  age  of  the  respective  sexes  at  marriage,  or  with  social 
or  political  institutions ;  and  M.  Giron  de  Buzareigne's  conclusion,  that  it 
depends  on  the  deterioration  in  the  physical  strength  of  the  parents  by  a 
residence  in  towns,  seems  to  afford  as  near  a  solution  of  the  matter  as  our 
present  knowledge  enables  to  attain. 

Of  the  93,349  births,  7,357  were  illegitimate ;  giving  the  proportion  of 
7*8  per  cent  of  the  births  as  illegitimate.  As  tms  is  a  proportion  lower 
than  what  has  been  ascertained  to  prevail  in  subsequent  years,  it  goes  far  to 
show  that  a  larger  proportion  of  these  than  of  the  legitimate  births  escaped 
registration  during  the  first  few  months  the  Act  was  in  operation.  The 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births,  however,  in  the  several  counties  of  Scot- 
land varied  very  much;  for,  while  those  included  in  the  northern  and 
north-western  divisions  of  Scotland  only  furnished  4*6  per  cent  of  the^births 
as  illegitimate,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  was  11*9  per  cent  in  the 
counties  included  in  the  southern  division,  and  13  per  cent  in  those  included 
in  the  north-eastern  division.  When  first  the  fact  of  the  large  proportion 
of  illegitimate  births  was  made  known  through  the  quarteny  reports,  it 
^cited  a  great  deal  of  attention, — indeed,  the  interest  has  gone  on  increas- 
ing to  the  present  day,  and  much  crude  theory  has  been  started  in  the 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  &ct     As  yet,  however,  we  seem  to  be  as  far 
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as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem ;  and  this,  probably,  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  circumstance  that  we  have  only  got  at  one  of  the  numerous 
facts  which  bear  on  the  case.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  ascertain  as  many 
facts  as  possible  which  seem  to  bear  on  the  subject 

In  almost  all  the  Continental  States,  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  ill&; 
gitimate  births  cunong  the  rural  populations,  it  is  especiaily  in  the  towns 
that  illegitimacy  acquires  enormous  dimensions.  Thus  in  France,  though 
the  strictly  rural  population  on  a  ten  years'  average  only  exhibited  4  per 
cent  of  illegitimate  births,  the  363  chief  towns  of  France  yielded  20*8  per 
cent  of  the  oirths  as  illegitimate,  while  in  Paris  32*8  per  cent  of  the  births 
were  illegitimate.  Take  another  instance.  In  Sweden,  from  1850  to  1855, 
in  the  total  population,  9*3  per  cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate ;  but  ui 
Stockholm,  during  the  same  period,  43*3  per  cent  of  the  births  were 
illegitimate.  In  Scotland,  however,  a  somewnat  opposite  state  of  matters 
seems  to  prevail,  inasmuch  as  in  the  rural  districts  on  the  mainland  the 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  much  higher  than  in  the  town  districts. 
Thus,  in  the  town  districts,  7'1  per  cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate ;  but 
in  the  mainland  districts,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  was  8*6  per 
cent  of  the  births.  The  insular  districts,  however,  proved  a  remarkable 
exception  to  this,  and  held  what  might  almost  be  called  the  normal  relation 
to  the  towns,  inasmuch  as  in  them  only  4*3  per  cent  of  the  births  were 
illegitimate.  This  striking  fact,  then,  of  the  inversion  of  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  illegitimate  births  in  the  town  and  country  districts,  might  induce 
the  suspicion  that  illegitimacy  in  Scotland  and  illegitimacy  on  the  Continent 
were  to  a  great  extent  different  things. 

The  first  important  fact  to  point  out  is,  that  in  Scotland  the  illegitimate 
births  are  almost  solely  confined  to  the  labouring  classes;  and  uiat  the 
mothers  of  such  children  chiefly  consist  of  women  employed  about  a  fium 
or  in  agricultural  labour,  of  factory  girls,  of  domestic  servants,  and  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  needlework.  This  fact  the  registers  of  1855  have  made 
abundantly  evident,  although  the  exact  number  of  each  class  in  each  county 
cannot  be  quoted,  both  because  many  of  the  registrars  neglected  to  enter  the 
occupation  of  the  mother,  and  because  the  statistical  staff  is  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  enable  all  the  important  particulars  which  would  bear  on  this 
subject  to  be  extracted  from  the  register  books.  The  registers,  however, 
have  been  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  very  singular  circumstance,  that 
among  every  one  of  the  above-named  classes  the  tendency  to  illegitimacy  is 
twice  as  great  in  the  counties  included  in  the  north-eastern  and  southern 
divisions  of  Scotland,  than  among  the  corresponding  classes  of  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mining  counties  which  constitute  the  south-western 
division.  It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  as  an  interesting  fact,  that  few  or  no 
illegitimate  births  occur  among  that  peculiar  race  which  inhabits  our  fishing 
villages. 

The  table  which  gives  the  proportion  of  parties  who  signed  the .  mar- 
riage register,  shows  the  apparently  anomalous  fact  manifested,  that  the 
counties  which  show  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  are 
the  very  counties  which  ara  in  the  hignest  condition  as  to  education,  in 
so  far  as  such  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  marriage  register. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  counties  which  produce  the  fewest  illegitimate 
births  are  those  where  education  is,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Thus,  in  Ross  and  Cromarty,  where  only  3*7  per  cent,  of  the  births 
were  illegitimate,  no  fewer  than  36*7  out  of  every  hundred  males,  and  49*4 
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in  every  hundred  females,  could  not  write  their  own  names.  In  Inverness, 
where  only  5*6  per  cent  of  the  bii*ths  were  illegitimate,  28*2  in  every  hun- 
dred males,  and  45*6  in  every  hundred  females,  could  not  sign  their  own 
names.  In  Lanark,  where  only  6*5  per  cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate, 
15  in  every  hundred  males,  and  30*2  in  every  hundred  females,  could  not 
sign  their  names.  While  in  Aberdeen,  where  no  less  than  13*1  per  cent  of 
the  births  were  illegitimate,  only  2*2  in  every  hundred  males,  and  10*5  in 
every  hundred  females,  could  not  sign  their  own  names ;  and  in  Dumfries, 
where  13*5  per  cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate,  only  the  small  propor- 
tion of  3  in  every  hundred  males,  and  8*6  m  every  hundred  females,  could 
not  sign  their  own  names  in  the  marriage  register.  This  striking  £actj  then, 
proves  that  the  large  proportion  of  illegitimacy  in  these  highly  educated 
counties  is  not  a  sin  resulting  from  ignorance  and  debasement ;  for  every 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  these  counties  knows  how  intelligent  are  the 
natives,  and  that,  as  moral  beings,  they  are  if  anything  of  a  somewhat  higher 
cast  than  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  counties  where  illegitimacy 
is  at  a  much  lower  ebb.  A  minute  examination  of  the  marriage  returns 
would  probably  prove  this  to  be  the  case,  and  show  that  the  true  explana- 
tion was,  that  wnile  the  coanties  in  which  illegitimacy  was  at  a  low  ebb 
abounded  in  improvident  n^arriages,  the  superior  educational  acquirements, 
and  consequent  more  thoughtful  nabits  engendered  thereby,  prevented  these 
improvident  marriages  in  the  counties  where  illegitimacy  was  high,  but  that, 
unfortunately,  the  moral  training  had  not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  enable 
them  to  master' their  natural  passions. 

The  same  apparent  close  connection  is  not  observed  in  England  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent,  probably  from  the  circumstance  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  people  ia  so  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Scottish  people, 
80  that  the  educational  element  has  much  less  power  or  influence  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  Let  us  take  Dumfries  and  Aberdeen  as  examples  of 
counties  in  which  illegitimate  births  are  in  great  excess,  and  contrast  them 
in  this  respect  with  Lanark  and  Haddington,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  is  smalL  In  Dumfries,  while  13*5  per  cent  of  the  births 
were  illegitimate,  marriages  were  in  the  low  proportion  of  53  in  every  ten 
thousand  persons  of  the  population.  In  Aberdeen  likewise,  while  13*1  per 
cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate,  marriages  were  in  the  low  proportion 
of  61  in  every  ten  thousand  persons.  In  both  these  counties,,  then,  though 
both  are  advancing  rapidly  in  commercial  and  agricultural  prosperity, 
agents  were  at  work  which  pressed  heavily  as  a  che^  to  marriage,  and  to 
wnich  the  educated  population  of  these  counties  responded.  Contrast  then 
this  with  the  state  or  matters  in  Haddington— a  purely  agricultural  county, 
with  a  population  nearly  stationary — and  with  that  in  Lanark,  the  most 
busy  and  prosperous  county  in  Scotland.  In  Haddington,  only  8*1  per 
cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate,  and  marriages  took  place  in  the  pro- 
portion of  66  in  every  ten  thousand  of  the  population.'  In  this  county, 
therefore,  the  prudential  check  to  marriage  operated  less  strongly  than  in 
Dumfries  or  Aberdeen ;  more  marriages,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  just 
in  the  same  proportion  was  the  diminution  of  illegitimacy.  In  Lanark, 
again,  only  6*5  per  cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate ;  but  the  marriages 
were  so  numerous  that  they  amounted  to  85  marriages  in  every  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  population.  In  this  ill-educated  county,  then,  there  appeared  to 
be  scarcely  any  check  on  marriage ;  it  may,  therefore,  safely  be  inferred 
that  improvident  marriages  were  common,  andthe  natural  consequence  was 
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that  the  proportion  of  illesitiinate  births  was  verj  small  indeed.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  fed  inclined  to  attribute  no  small  proportion  of  the 
illegitimacy  to  the  incontinence  of  youth,  which  in  some  counties  finds  its 
Intimate  channel  in  marriage,  though  it  may  be  in  improvident  marriage, 
while  in  others  the  prudenti^  check  operates  so  strongly  that  it  results  in 
ill^timacy. 

But  the  same  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  by  regarding  the  subject 
from  another  point  of  view.  It  has  been  shown  that  illegitimacy  is  most 
common  among  the  rural  population.  It  may  therefore  be  asked,  whether 
any  circumstances  exist  among  the  agricultural  populations  of  those  counties 
where  the  illegitimate  births  are  most  numerous,  which  act  as  a  bar  or  check 
to  marriage  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  those  coimties  where  ill^timacy  is 
less  prevsuent  among  the  rural  population?  Now,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  smaller  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  more  it  is  worked  with  the  assist- 
ance of  unmarried  young  men  and^  women,  who  are  fed  in  the  house,  and 
either  sleep  in  the  farm-house  or  offices,  or,  if  the  farm  be  larger,  in  bothies 
set  apart  for  this  purpose.  In  fact,  it  is  only  on  the  large  farms  that  mar- 
ried men  are  employed ;  so  that,  in  many  districts,  as  soon  as  a  young  man 
marries  he  loses  his  situation  as  ploughman,  and  is  forced  to  become  a 
common  labourer,  dependent  on  his  daily  work  for  his  daily  bread.  By  a 
return  published  in  the  Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1857,  we  learn  the  number  of  farms  in  the  various  counties  of  Scotland 
rated  above  202.,  and  the  extent  of  land  in  each  under  a  rotation  of  crops ; 
and  it  is  extremely  instructive  to  see  how  closely,  in  many  cases,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  average  size  of  the  farms  in  a  county  corresponds  with  the 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births, — the  smaller  the  average  size  of  the  farms, 
the  greater  being  the  number  of  the  illegitimate  births.  Thus,  in  Banff, 
the  farms  paying  202.  and  upwards  of  annual  rental  only  average  64  acres 
each ;  and  it  may  be  argued  that,  as  a  natural  consequence,  there  can  be 
few  situations  in  such  farms  for  married  men,  and  therefore  the  illegitimate 
births  amounted  to  13*6  per  cent  of  the  total  births.  In  Aberdeen,  the 
average  size  of  the  farms  which  pay  20/.  and  upwards  of  rent  yearly  is  only 
66  acres,  and  hence  we  have  13*1  per  cent  of  the  births  illegitimate.  In 
Dumfries,  the  average  size  of  the  fiurms  paying  202.  and  upwards  is  87  acres 
only,  and  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  is  13*5  per  cent  of  the  births.  In 
Kirkcudbright,  the  average  size  of  the  farms  is  88  acres,  and  12K)  per  cent 
of  the  births  are  illegitimate.  Take,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  of  tlie  coun- 
ties with  larger  farms,  and  on  which  a  greater  proportion  of  married  men 
are  employed,  and  compare  the  result  In  ihe  county  of  Edinburgh,  the 
average  size  of  the  farms  paying  202.  and  upwards  is  114  acres,  and  among 
the  rural  population  only  6*8  per  cent  of  births  are  illegitimate.  In  Fife, 
the  average  size  of  the  farms  paying  202.  and  upwards  is  110  acres,  and 
only  6 '6  per  cent  of  the  births  are  illegitimate.  In  Haddington,  the  average 
size  of  the  farms  pa}ang  202.  and  upwards  is  219  acres,  and  only  8*1  per 
cent  of  the  births  are  il&gitimate.  Now,  although  these  few  startling  facts 
convey  some  general  idea  of  the  apparent  connection  between  the  size  of 
the  farms  and  the  proportion  of  illegitimacy,  they  fail  to  supply  the  fact 
which  is  chiefly  wantea,  and  that  is  the  relative,  number  of  small  farms^- 
farms  which  are  cultivated  by  the  tenants  themselves,  or  with  the  aid  of  one 
or  two  assistants.  Any  one  can  at  once  see  from  the  above  statement  that 
the  state  of  matters  on  the  large  farms,  on  wliich  alone  the  farm-servants 
are  lodged  in  bothies,  can  have  comparatively  little  influence  on  the  pro* 
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portion  of  illegitimacj  occnrring  in  a  connfy ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  large 
farms  (which  are  comparatively  few  in  number),  and  where  the  labourers 
lodge  in  bothies,  but  the  small  farms,  which  are  laboured  hj  the  tenants 
themselves,  or  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  male  or  female^assistants,  who 
sleep  in  the  house  or  offices,  and  are  treated  in  all  respects  as  one  of  them- 
selves, which  furnish  the  great  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  rural 
districts. 

All  the  statistics  which  have  been  published  relative  to  illegitimacj  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  show  that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  is 
less  than  among  the  legitimate  births.  Tnus  Quetelet  has  shown,  from  an 
extensive  series  of  observations  relative  to  eleven  of  the  chief  states  of 
Europe,  that  while  the  legitimate  births  yielded  106  males  to  every  100 
females,  among  the  illegitimate  births  there  were  only  103  males  to  every 
100  females.  As  illegitimacy  in  Britain  is  not  quite  the  same  thin^  as 
illegitimacy  on  the  continent,  it  might  be  expected  that  even  in  this  it 
would  exhibit  some  difference ;  and  accordingly  in  England,  though  the 
proportions  differ  considerably  in  consecutive  years,  on  the  average,  while 
104*5  males  are  bom  to  every  100  females  among  the  legitimate  births, 
104*8  males  are  bom  to  every  100  females  among  the  illegitimate.  In  so 
far  as  one  year  can  show  such  a  fact,  Scotland  seems  to  agree  more  with 
the  continent  of  Europe,  inasmuch  as,  while  the  legitimate  births  showed 
that  104*9  males  were  bom  to  every  100  females,  among  the  illegi- 
timate births  there  were  104*5  males  to  every  100  females.  The  difference, 
however,  in  the  divisions  of  Scotland,  relative  to  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  was  very  great  Thus,  in  the 
insular  districts,  among  the  legitimate  births  there  were  105*5  males  to 
every  100  females;  but  among  the  illegitimate,  107*6  males  to  every  100 
females.  In  the  mainland  districts,  there  were  among  the  legitimate  births 
106*2  males  to  every  100  females;  but  among  the  illegitimate,  108*1  males 
to  every  100  females.  In  the  town  districts,  however,  all  this  was 
reversed ;  for  while  among  the  legitimate  births  there  were  103*5  males  to 
every  100  females,  among  the  illegitimate  births  there  were  only  98*3 
males  to  every  100  females — being  the  doubly  strange  anomaly  of  the  pro> 
portion  of  illegitimate  males  not  only  being  much  lower  than  among  the 
legitimate  children,  but  being  absolutely  fewer  in  number  than  the  female 
illegitimate  births.  This  circumstance,  then,  of  the  absolute  preponderance 
of  females  among  the  illegitimate  births  in  the  town  districts,  affords  the 
strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  M.  Giron  de  Buzareigne's 
conclusion,  as  to  the  weakening  of  the  physical  ^strength  in  the  parents 
being  the  cause  why  the  normal  excess  of  male  births  (viz.,  105  males  to 
100  females)  is  not  attained  in  towns;  and  such  facts  should  afford 
a  valuable  hint  to  those  who  desire  male  progeny,  seeing  that  they 
almost  make  it  apparent  that  the  female  births  preponderate  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  development  of  the  normal  physical  powers  of  the 
parents. 

Though  not  agreeing  with  these  registrars  as  to  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
valence of  illegitimacy,  or  thinking  that  the  remedies  they  propose  would 
to  any  great  extent  abate  the  evil,  it  is  perhaps  due  to  them  to  state,  that 
some  suggest,  that  could  the  parents,  without  trouble  or  expense,  register 
their  marriage  in  some  simple  form,  diese  cases  of  concubinage  would  cease 
to  exist,  and  the  children  would  be  legitimated  by  the  law  of  Scotland. 
Other  registrars,  who  notice  the  same  state  of  matters,  are  inclined  to 
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attribute  it  to  the  high  proclamation  fees,  which  induce  parties  to  cohabit 
without  going  through  tiie  form  of  marriage,  rather  than  pay  what  they 
consider  the  exorbitant  demand.  The  lugh  proportion  of  illegitimacy, 
however,  is  attributed  by  others  to  the  too  easy  law  of  marriage  in  Scot- 
land, especially  in  so  far  as  regards  the  subsequent  legitimation  or  the  child, 
as  by  that  law  all  children  bom  of  the  same  parents  previous  to  the 
marriage  are  legitimated  by  the  parties  subsequently  marrying  each  other 
any  time  during  life.  They  think  that  that  law  conduces  to  increase  illegi- 
timate births,  inasmuch  as  the  woman,  knowing  that  the  child  which  may 
be  bom  will  sustain  no  legal  damage  if  she  should  s]icceed  in  getting  its 
father  subsequently  to  marry  her,  yields  herself  too  easy  a  prey  to  him, 
taking  her  chance  that  the  birth  of  a  child  will  secure  his  consent  to  the 
marriage.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  certain  parties  have  endeavoured 
to  raise  an  agitation  for  an  alteration  in  our  marriage  laws;  and  should 
such  ever  be  done,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  changes  will  be  rashly  made 
till  their  whole  bearings  on  this  .important  subject  shall  have  been  fully 
considered. 

Marriages.-:— 19,680  marriages  were  contracted  and  registered  in  Scot- 
land during  1855,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  654  marriages  in  every 
hundred  thousand  of  the  population.  This  is  a  proportion  very  far  below 
the  marriage  rate  of  England,  which,  on  a  ten  years'  average,  shows  that  846 
marriages  were  contracted  annually  in  every  hundred  thousand  persons  of 
the  population.  This  is  an  extremely  curious  result,  but  one  which  is  not 
accidental ;  indeed,  it  might  have  been  suspected  that  such  would  be  found 
to  be  the  case,  seeing  what  were  the  facts  brought  to  light  on  this  subject 
when  the  census  was  taken  in  1851.  It  was  then  ascertained  that,  whereas, 
in  England  34  in  every  hundred  men,  and  33  in  every  hundred  women, 
were  married,  the  proportion  of  the  married  in  Scotland  was  only  30  in 
every  hundred  men,  and  28  in  every  hundred  women.  This  circumstance 
at  once  explains  the  fact  of  the  much  smaller  proportion  of  women  bearing 
children  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  For  instance,  in  England,  during 
1855,  there  were  in  the  proportion  of  14*3  children  bom  alive  to  every  one 
hundred  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45 ;  but  in  Scotland,  during 
the  same  year,  only  12*7  children  were  bom  alive  to  ever^  one  hundred 
women  at  the  same  ages ;  or,  to  speak  in  a  general  way,  there,  were,  in 
an  equal  number  of  women  who  were  from  15  to  45  years  of  age,  14 
mothers  in  England  for  every  12  in  Scotland. 

Marriage  is  one  of  those  events  which  is  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by 
external  agencies,  such  as  low  price  of  food,  plenty  of  work,  briskness  of 
trade,  and  consequently  high  wages.  Accordingly,  as  the  demand  for  labour 
of  all  kinds  is  much  ^eater  in  towns,  as  there  the  population  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  few  need  be  idle  who  are  willing  to  work,  the  proportion  of 
marriages  would  naturally  be  expected  to  be  much  higher  in  them  than  in 
the  country  districts,  where  the  population  is  nearly  stationary,  and  room 
for  a  new  family  is  only  caused  by  the  death  of  the  old.  Accordingly,  it 
was  found  that,  during  1855,  marriages  were  contracted  in  the  truly 
stationary  populations  of  the  insular  districts  in  the  low  proportion  of  434 
marriages  in  every  hundred  thousand  persons  living;  in  the  mainland 
districts,  where  the  population  was  slowly  increasing,  at  the  rate  of  572 
marriages  in  every  hundred  thousand  persons ;  while  in  the  town  districts, 
where  the  population  was  rapidly  increasing  and  the  demand  for  labour  was 
great,  tho  proportion  was  827  marriages  in  a  like  population. 
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Daring  the  year,  8879  marriages  were  solemnized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  4,665  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  free  church ;  2^2  according  to  those  of  the  united  Presbyterian  church; 
1,826  according  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  350  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  923  according  to  those  of  all  the  other 
numerous  religious  sects ;  and  in  76  marriages  no  information  on  this  point 
was  given;  while  9  were  irregular  mariiages.  Of  the  19,680  marriages, 
15,251  were  contracted  between  bachelors  and  spinsters;  557  between 
bachelors  and  widows;  1,863  between  widowers  and  spinsters ;  619  betwe^i 
widowers  and  widows;  and  in  1,390  marriages  the  condition  of  the  parties 
was  omitted  to  be  entered.  Of  the  19,680  males  who  married,  1,010  were 
under  20  years  of  age;  and  of  these  one  was  under  15  years  of  age,  one 
was  under  16  years,  12  were  under  17  years,  73  under  18  years,  267  under 
19  yearsi,  and  657  under  20  years  of  age.  Most  marriages  took  place 
among  the  males  between  the  20th  and  25th  year  of  life,  6,714  males 
having  contracted  marriage  at  that  period  of  life.  The  next  most  common 
age  for  marriage  with  men  was  from  25  to  30  years  of  age,  5,832  males 
haying  married  at  that  age.  After  this  age,  speaking  in  a  general  way, 
the  number  of  marriages  contracted  by  men  diminished  nearly  a  half  every 
quinquennial  period,  until  only  4  marriages  were  contracted  hj  men 
between  75  and  80  years  of  age,  and  one  by  a  patriarch  between  his  85th 
and  90th  year  of  life. 

Women,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  generally  speaking,  married  at  an 
earlier  age  than  men ;  forwhereas  only  1,010  men  entered  into  the  married 
state  under  20  years  of  age,  3,070  women,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
number  of  men,  married  at  that  early  aga  By  far  the  largest  number  of 
women,  however,  entered  the  married  state  before  the  25th  year  of  life;  of 
the  total  19,680  women  who  married,  11,118  were  under  25  years  of  age, 
8,048  of  these  being  between  their  20th  and  25th  year  of  life.  During  3ie 
next  quinquennial  period,  viz.,  from  25  to  30,  only  4,914  women  contracted 
marriage ;  being  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  women  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  the  previous  five  years.  After  this  the  numbers  went 
on  diminishing  by  about  a  half  during  every  quinquennial  period  till  only 
8  women  contracted  marriage  when  between  60  and  65  years  of  age,  4 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  70 ;  while  one  spinster  between  70  and  75  was 
the  oldest  woman  married  in  Scotland  during  1855. 

The  general  rule  of  marriage  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  advantage  of 
age  was  on  the  side  of  the  men ;  and  this  seemed  to  hold  good  with  regard 
to  the  marriages  of  bachelors  with  spinsters,  of  widowers  with  widows,  and 
quite  remark^ly  so  with  regard  to  the  marriages  of  widowers  with  spinsters. 
All  this,  however,  was  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  marriages  of  widows 
with  bachelors;  the  general  rule  being,  that  the  widow  was  the  senior 
in  age.  Thus,  whereas  110  of  the  bachelors  who  married  widows  were 
under  25  years  of  age,  only  53  of  the  widows  were  under  that  age.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  this  should  be  the  case.  The  status 
which  the  widow  had  acquired  oy  her  former  marriage  presented  induce- 
ments to  the  unsettled  bachelor  which  gave  the  widow  a  great  advantage 
over  her  unmarried  sisters;  and  as  power  is  dear  to  every  heart,  a  younger 
member  of  the  opposite  sex  was  selected,  as  more  likely  to  leave  that  power 
in  her  hand  than  if  the  chosen  second  husband  had  been  her  senior  in 
years. 

Of  the  19,680  men  who  married  during  the  year,  only  2,244  signed  the 
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marriiAge  register  by  mark;  giving  the  very  low  proportion  of  11*4  in 
every  hundred  men  who  could  not  write  their  own  names.  Of  the  19,680 
women  who  married  during  the  year,  4,506  could  not  sign  their  own  names, 
but  signed  the  marriage  register  by  mark ;  thus  giving  the  proportion  of 
22*8  in  every  hundred  women  who  could  not  write  their  own  names.  In 
other  words,  out  of  every  hundred  men,  88*6  were  able  to  sign  their  names 
in  the  marriage  register,  while  only  11*4  signed  by  mark;  while  out  of 
every  hundred  women,  77*2  were  able  to  write  their  names  in  the  registers, 
while  only  22*8  signed  by  putting  their  mark. 

Considering  all  circumstances,  this  is  a  very  creditable  result  for  Scot- 
land; and  tends  to  show  that  the  general  education  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  is  ahead  of  England.  Thus  for  the  same  year  1855,  in  every 
hundred  men  in  England,  only  70*5  could  write  their  names  in  the  marriage 
registers,  while  29*5  were  obliged  to  affix  their  mark.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  every  hundred  women  in  England,  only  58*8  could  write  their  names  in 
the  marriage  registers,  while  41*2  had  to  affix  their  mark.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  there  is  only  one  county  in  Scotland,  viz.,  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
where  the  proportion  of  men  who  had  to  sign  by  mark  was  so  high  as  the 
average  of  all  England ;  and  only  three  counties,  viz.,  Shetland,  Koss  and 
Cromarty,  and  Inverness,  where  the  proportion  of  women  who  had  to  sign 
by  mark  equalled  or  exceeded  the  common  English  mean.  In  not  one  of 
the  English  counties,  in  1855,  was  the  proportion  who  signed  by  mark  po 
low  as  10  in  every  hundred  men,  while  in  no  fewer  than  22  of  the  Scottish 
counties  the  proportion  was  below  that  low  mean ;  while  in  two  counties, 
Kinross  and  Selkirk,  every  man  who  married  was  able  to  write  his  name  in 
the  register. 

Deaths. — 62,004  deaths  were  registered  in  Scotland  during  the  year 
1855,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  206  deaths  in  every  ten  thousand 
persons  of  the  estimated  population.  If  this  proportion,  therefore,  be  at  or 
near  the  average  mortality,  it  will  prove  Scotland  to  be  one  of  the  very 
healthiest  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Even  England,  in  which  we 
might  expect  that  very  much  the  same  amount  of  mortality  might  prevail, 
falls  far  oehind  Scotland  in  this  respect;  inasmuch /as,  while  a  ten  years' 
average  shows  that  221  persons  are  cut  off  annually  in  every  ten  thousand 
persons,  there  were  cut  on  during  the  year  1855  at  the  rate  of  226  persons 
in  evei^  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  or  20  more  in  the  same  number  of 
persons  than  in  Scotland  during  the  same  year.*  It  is  a  fact  which  has 
long  been  established,  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  die  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  the  natives  of  the  country;  and,  accordingly,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  insular  districts  of  Scotland  were  only  cut  off  at  the  rate  of  161  in  every 
ten  thousand  persons,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland  at  the  rate  of  176 


*  Table  showing  the  per  centage  of  Deaths  to  the  Population  in  some  of  the  States  or 
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deaths  in  every  ten  thousand  persons,  while  in  the  towns  264  persons  died- 
during  the  year  out  of  ev^y  ten  thousand  persons. 

Sex  appears  to  have  a  powerful  influence  in  modifying  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality. Thus,  while  over  all  Scotland  males  died  in  the  proportion  of  213 
out  of  every  ten  thousand  male  persons  in  the  population^  only  199  females 
died  during  the  year  out  of  a  like  number  of  females.  This  excess  of 
male  deaths  was  observed  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  Scotland,  though 
in  one  to  a  greater,  in  another  to  a  lesser  extent  Thus,  in  the  insular 
districts,  while  168  males  died  in  every  ten  thousand  males,  only  156 
females  died  out  of  the  same  number  of  females.  In  the  mainland  districts, 
however,  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  deaths  was  nearly  alike ;  for 
178  males  died  an  every  ten  thousand  males,  and  172  females  in  a  like 
number  of  the  female  population.  In  the  town  districts,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  waste  of  male  life  was  much  greater;  seeing  that  281  males  died  out  of 
every  ten  thousand  of  the  male  population,  while  only  248  females  died  out 
of  a  like  number  of  females.     As  the  consumption  of  male  life  is,  therefore, 

i greater  than  that  of  female  life,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  that 
aw  of  our  physical  being  which  provides  that  more  males  shall  be  born 
than  females ;  seeing  that,  notwithstanding  that  excess,  it  happens  that  in 
every  old  state  the  living  females  exceed  the  males  in  number. 

The  first  point  of  interest  is  the  comparative  mortality  of  the  sexes  at  the 
different  ages ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  observe  that,  at  all  ages,  the 
proportion  of  male  deaths  to  the  population  is  greater  than  tbatof  the  female 
aeaths.  Thus,  while  in  every  ten  thousand  living,  608  males  under  5  years  of 
age  died  during  the  year,  only  566  females  were  cut  off  at  the  same  ages;  from 
5  to  10  years,  82  males,  but  only  78  females,  died  annually  out  of  every  ten 
thousand  of  each  sex ;  from  10  to  15  years,  48  males,  but  only  45  temales, 
were  cut  off  out  of  every  ten  thousand  of  each  sex  living  at  these  ages, — and 
this,  in  Scotland,  proved  the  most  healthy  period  of  lire — ^that  at  which  the 
mortality  attained  a  minimum — that  at  which  the  chances  of  death  were 
least  From  15  to  20,  the  period  of  puberty,  72  males,  but  only  58  females, 
died  in  every  ten  thousand  of  each  sex ;  so  that  even  at  that  age,  which  is 
commonly  thought  to  be  the  most  trying  to  the  female,  her  life  was  better 
than  that  of  the  male,  she  was  less  liable  to  be  cut  off.  The  next  period  of 
life,  20  to  30,  is  that  when,  if  at  all,  female  mortality  would  naturally  be 
expected  to  exceed  that  of  the  male.  But  no  I  In  Scotland,  it  ^appears 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  superadded  dangers  of  childbirth,  female  life 
is,  even  then,  more  valuable  than  male  life ;  for,  while  91  males  died  ont  of 
every  ten  thousand  males  living  at  that  age,  the  deaths  among  the  females 
only  amounted  to  71  in  every  ten  thousand  living  females.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  English  tables  show  that  from  15  to  35  years  of  age  female  life  in 
England  is  somewhat  less  valuable  than  male  lile,  inasmuch  as  a  ten  years' 
average  shows  that,  proportionally,  more  females  than  males  die  at  these 
ages.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  law  prevails  in  Scotland ; 
for,  though  one  year's  results  cannot  be  with  certainty  depended  on  as 
giving  general  averages,  the  difference  between  the  mortality  of  the  sexes 
IS  so  striking,  that  it  may  be  surmised  that  future  years  will  only  establish 
this  interestmg  fact  In  Scotland,  then,  from  the  period  of  birth  up  to  90 
years  of  age,  the  female  mortality  is  lowec  at  every  period  of  life  than  that 
of  the  male ;  and,  were  the  facts  not  too  few  to  afford  even  an  approxima- 
tion to  a  general  result  after  that  age,  the  same  greater  value  of  female  Ufe 
would  be  shown  to  prevail  to  the  termination  of  life. 
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The  most  healthy  period  of  life  for  both  sexes  is  from  10  to  15  years  of 
age.  At  that  age  me  chances  of  death  are  only  about  half  what  they  were 
daring  the  previous,  or  during  the  subsequent,  (quinquennial  periods.  From 
birth  up  to  10  years  of  age  the  mortality  diminishes  year  by  year ;  but 
after  the  15th  year  of  life  is  past,  the  mortality  slowly  out  st^ulily 
increases  up  to  the  60th  year  of  life.  When  once  this  period  of  life  is 
passed,  every  progressive  decennial  period  doubles  the  proportion  of  deaths 
till  all  are  cut  off. 

The  comparative  healthiness  of  a  country,  district,  town,  or  class,  is 
accurately  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  deaths  which  occur  annually  in  a 
certain  population.  But  the  same  conclusion  may  be  also  arrived  at,  or 
rather  tnat  conclusion  may  be  confirmed,  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
children  under  5  years  of  age  who  are  cut  off  annually  out  of  those  living 
at  the  same  age.  Children,  from  their  more  feeble  constitutions,  are  more 
easily  affected  by  the  agencies  which  surround  them  than  are  adults ;  and 
hence  the  comparative  mortality  among  them  affords  a  tolerable  indication 
of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  locality  in  which  they  reside,  and  of  its  social 
condition.  It  is  quite  true  that  exceptional  circumstances  might  arise, 
when  both  the  test  of  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  the  total  population, 
and  that  among  children  imder  5  years  of  age,  might  fail  to  indicate  the 
true  sanitary  condition  of  a  district  or  town ;  but  the  cases  are  so  very  few 
in  which  such  exceptions  do  arise — if  they  have  ever  been  observed — that 
the  rule  may  be  regarded  as  absolute.  It  is  quite  true  that  much  miscon- 
ception has  arisen  on  this  point;  but  this  has  originated  not  from  the 
writings  of  statisticians  or  sanitary  inquirers  whose  object  was  simply  to 
elicit  truth,  but  from  the  false  reasonings  of  those  special  pleaders  who, 
in  order  to  spare  their  town  or  district  the  imputation  of  being  in  a  bad 
sanitary  condition,  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  tell-tale  hard  facts  of  the 
excessive  mortality,  and  tried  to  exclude  from  their. calculations  and  sight 
all  the  death  returns  of  those  years  during  which  any  epidemic  prevailed, 
crving  out  it  was  the  exceptional,  and  not  the  constant  and  general  case. 
These  writers  seem  entirely  to  forget  that  epidemics  are  the  very  diseases 
which,  more  than  anv  others,  test  the  healthiness  or  unhealthiness,  of  a 
town  or  district ;  for  it  is  a  well-ascertained  law  r^arding  them,  that  just 
in  proportion  to  the  low  sanitary  condition  of  the  locality,  is  the  severity 
with  which  its  inhabitants  are  handled  by  such  epidemics.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  localities  in  this  low  sanitary  condition  are  rarely 
long  free  of  epidemics  of  one  kind  or  other.  It  may  be  cholera  one  year, 
but  next  it  may  be  small-pox,  next  typhus  fever,  and  next  again  scarlatina. 
The  epidemics  may  each  several  year  be  of  the  most  opposite  natures ;  but 
all  equally  show  a  preference  for  the  district  in  the  low  sanitary  condition, 
and  each  even  selects  the  very  hamlet,  street,  or  block  of  houses  whose 
inmates  had  been  decimated  by  the  previous  epidemic  In  the  search  for 
truth,  then,  the  epidemic  years  must  never  be  overlooked,  but  are  to  b  e 
regarded  as  our  most  valuable  guide,-*a  guide  which  a  kind  Providence 
has  wisely  provided  to  call  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  laws 
of  health  have  been  seriously  disregarded  in  that  locality. 

Limiting,  then,  our  present  survey  to  the  eight  principal  towns  of  Scot- 
land, we  find  that,  whether  arranged  according  to  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  their  respective  populations,  or  according  to  the  proportion  of  deaths 
among  the  children  under  5  years  of  age,  they  arrange  themselves  in  nearly 
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the  same  order ;  Aberdeen,  as  the  healthiest,  being  at  the  head  of  both  lists, 
Greenock,  as  the  most  unhealthy,  being  at  the  bottom  o(  both. 


FBToeaLaf 

Male  Deaths  vBder 

Percent. 

5  yean  to  msk 
chUdiealhriMSt 

of  Deaths 

to  Popolation. 

ssmesga. 

Aberdeen        

2-16 

Aberdeen         .••       •.• 

6115 

Perth 

2-33 

Perth 

6-43 

Edinburgh  and  Leith... 

2-38 

Edinbnrgh  and  Leith ... 

7-89 

Dandee            

2-46 

Paisley            

9-51 

Paisley             

2-74 

Dundee            

10-12 

Glasgow          

2-96 

Glasgow          

12*13 

Greenock 

3-60 

Greenock         

15-22 

There  are  in  fact  three  modes  of  estimating  the  comparatiye  healthiness 
of  a  district  or  of  a  town :  firsts  by  estimating  the  proportion  of  annual 
deaths  to  the  living  population;  secondly,  by  estimating  the  4>roportion  of 
deaths  under  5  years  to  the  living  under  5  years ;  and  thirdly,  by  ascer- 
taining what  proportion  the  deaths  under  5  years  bear  to  the  total  deaths. 
The  latter  course  is  only  to  be  followed  when  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  actual  population ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  speaking 
in  a  general  way,  it  gives  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  report  contains  also  the  causes  ox  death,  and  is  signed  by  the 
registrar,  James  Stark. 


BILLS. 

Dwellinas  for  Working  Classes — To  facilitate  the  grmt  or  rate  of  small 
portions  of  entailed  lands  near  great  towns  as  sites  for  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  and  for  other  purposes  of  a  like  beneficial  or  charitable 
nature.  (Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  William  Ewart)  22nd  April,  1861.  (112.) 
Powers  granted  to  owners  of  entailed  or  settled  land  to  sell  small  portions 
of  land  not  exceeding  four  acres  in  any  one  piece  for  the  erection  of  dwel- 
lings for  workmen,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  reading  or  lecture  rooms,  or  other 
objects  generally  benencial. 

Municipal  Corporations^  Act  Amendment — ^For  amending  the  Municipal 
Corporations'  Act  (Sir  Oeorge  Lewis  and  Mr.  Clive.)  28th  May,  1861. 
(152.)  The  mayor  of  every  borough  to  be  deepied  to  be  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  such  borough,  and  to  have  precedence  over  all  justices  of  the  peace. 
A  iustice  of  the  peace  shall  be  deemed  to  reside  within  the  borough  if  he 
shall  occupy  any  house,  shop,  or  warehouse,  or  other  premises  within  the 
borough,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof. 

Removal  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Poor. — ^To  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
removal  of  poor  persons  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  (Mr.  Yilliers  and  Mr. 
Gilpm),  June  10,  1851  (179).  All  warrants  of  removal  to  be  signed  in 
petty  sessions,  or  by  the  police  magistrate.  The  warrant  to  contain  name 
and  particulars  of  the  person  removed.  Women  and  children  not  to  be 
removed  as  deck  passengers  during  the  winter  months. 
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PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Am  Aocouht  of  the  Oross  Publio  Income  of  the  United  Einodom  o/*  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  the  Year  ended  SUt  day  of  March,  1861,  and  of  the  Actual  Lssobs  or 
Payments  within  the  same  Period,  exclusive  of  the  Sums  apmlied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded 
or  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt,  and  of  the  Advances  and  Repayments  for  Juocal  Works,  jpr. 
{Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon,)    23rd  April,  1861.    (80  L.) 


Ciutoms £23,305,776  10 

Excise       19,435,000    0 

Stamps      8,348,412 

Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed)   3,127,000 

Property  Tax      10,923,816 

Post  Office  3,400,000 


Crown  Lands  (Net) 
Miscellaneous : — 

Produce  of  the  Sale  of  Old 
Stores,  and  other  Mili- 
tary and   Naval   extra 

.   Receipts       

Money  received  from  the 
Revenues  of  India  for  re- 
tired Pay,  Pensions,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  Receipts, 
including  Imprest  and 
other  Monies 

Unclaimed  Dividends  re- 
ceived   

Amount  received  from  the 
Spanish  Government,  in 
discharge  of  the  Balance 
of  their  Debt  for  War 
Storos  supplied  in  the 
Years  1834-8 


290,568 


656,593     1     7 


^60,000    0    0 


412,525    6     7 
83^982    8  10 


240,000    0    0 


Total  Revenue     70,283,674    9    3 

of  Expenditure 
over  Income  in  the  Year 
ended  31st  March,  1861  2,558,384  11     7 


£72,842,059    0  10 


Interest  and  Management  of 
the  Permanent  Debt  ...  £23,742,184    8 


Unclaimed  Dividends  paid  142,114  3 
Terminable  Annuities  ...  1,946,632  14 
Interest  of  Exchequer  Bonds, 

1855,  &c.  

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills, 

Supply 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills, 

Defldency        

Charges  on  Consol.  Fund: — 

Civil  List         

Annuities  and  Pensions 

Salaries  and  Allowances 

Diplomatic    Salaries   and 
Pensions       172,457  14 

Courts  of  Justice        ..*        700,575    8 

Miscellaneous  Charges  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund       180,314 

Expenses  of  Fortifications       50,000 

Drawback  on  Wine    ...        288,218 
Supply  Services : — 

Army 14,970,000    0    0 

Navy   (excluding  Packet 
Service)        13,331,668 

Mis.  Civil  Services     ,..      7,411,820 

Salaries,  &c.,  of  Revenue 
Departments  ...      4,487,447  17 

Post  Office  Packet  Service  1,069,778    0 

China,  Naval  and  Military 
Operations 3,043,896    0 


100,000    0  6 

298,230  18  9 

1,856    5  0 

403,160    0  0 

345,771  19  7 

155,932  14  1 


1 
0 

8  8 
0  0 
0     3 


3  11 

4  9 

8 
0 


Total  Expenditure  £72,842,059    0  10 

An  Acoount  of  the  Baulnoss  of  the  Public  Monet  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  ontheSlst 
day  of  March,  1860;  the  Amount  of  Monbt  raised  by  Additions  to  the  Funded  and 
Unfunded  Debt  in  the  year  ended  the  Slst-  day  of  March,  1861 ;  the  Money  applied 
towards  the  Redemption  0/" Funded  or  Pating  off  Unfunded  Debt;  the  Total  Amount 
of  Advances  and  Repayments  on  Account  of  Local  Works,  ffc,  with  the  Difference 
accruing  thereon,  and  the  Balances  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  Slst  day  of  March,  1861. 

Balances  in  the  Exchequer 

on  the  3l8t  Biarch,  1860    £7,972,863  17  11 
Money  Raised  in  the   Year 


ended  Slst  March,  1861 
Funded  Debt:— 
Amount  raised  for  certain 
Fortifioations,  &a   ...        200,000    O   0 
UnAmded  Debt  :— 
Exchequer  Bills  (Supply), 
in  part  of  Grant  of 
18  230  000/. 
Dated  12th  June,  1860     7,220,600    0    0 
DatedllthMarch,  1861  4,863,500    0    0 
Dated  11th  March,  1861, 
applied  in  aid  of  Ways 
and    Means    Grants, 


1860-61 
Exchequer  Bonds: 

Series  G 

Series  H 

Repayments  for  Bullion 
and  Local  Woriu... 


1,000,000    0    0 


1,000,000 
594,000 


SERIES  A* 


627,203  14     8 
£23,478.167  12     7 


Applied  to  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Funded  Debt, 
24,250/.  18«.  2d,',  Un- 
funded Debt  (Exchequer 
Bonds)  1,000,000/.  ...  £1,024,250  18  2 
Issued  to  the  Paymaster- 
General  : — 
In  Exchequer  Bills,  to  ex- 
change Exchequer  Bills 

(Supply)       13,223,400    0    0 

(l,000,000j.  re-teaed  as  per 
contra.) 

Excess    of    Expenditure 

over  Income  in  the  Year    ^ 

ended  31st  March,  1861  2,558,384  11    7 
Balances  in  the  Exchequer 

on  the  31st  March,  1861  6,672,132    2  10 


£23,478,167  12 
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Ah  Account  of  the  Gbosb  Public  LfcoxB  of  the  UnTBD  Kxhgdom  of  Gbba^t  Britahi  (ud 
Ibelaitd  in  the  Year  ended  the  30th  day  of  June,  1861,  and  of  the  Actual  Issues  or 
Fatmebts  vfithin  the  eame  Period,  exclusive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded 
or  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt,  and  of  the  Advances  and  Repayments  for  Local  Workty  jfc. 
(Zofdf  MonteagU  of  Brandon,)    9th  July,  1861.    (190.) 


Customs ...£23,894,400    0 

Excise      19,492,000    0 

Stamps     8,466,170  12 

Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed)  3,136,000    0 

Property  Tax     12,428,000    0 

Post  Office       3,400,000    0 


Crown  Lands  (Net) 
MisceUaneons  : — 

Produce  of  the  Sale  of  Old 
Stores,  and  other  Mili- 
tary and  Nayal  extra 
Reodpts 

Money  receiyed  from  the 
Berenues  of  India  for 
Betired  Pfty,  Pensions, 
&c.,  per  Act  4  Oeo.  IV., 
c.  71 

Miscellaneous  Beceipts,  in- 
cluding Imprest  and 
vOther  Moneys 

Unclaimed  Dividends  re- 
ceived   


291,568 


676,331     7    2 


45,000    0    0 


506,547  16    7 
32,477     3    0 


Total  Revenue    71,863,095    3    4 
Excess  of  Expenditure  over 
Income  in  the  Year  ended 
30th  June,  1861  ...       1,086,231     1     6 


£72,899,326    4  10 


Interest  and  Management  of 

the  Permanent  Debt  ...  £23,722,016    1  II 

Unclaimed  Dividends  paid          65,667  18  II 

Terminable  Annuities   ...      1,939,203  15  2 

Interest  Exch.  Bonds,  1855         100,000   0  0 

Interest  £xch.BUls,  Supply      310,606  18  I 
Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills, 

Deficiency        1,856    5  0 

Charges  on  ConsoL  Fund  : — 

avil  List           403,822  10  0 

Annuities  and  Pensions  336,557  13  1 
Salaries  and  Allowances  155,591  7  9 
Diplomatic  Salaries,  &c  170,827  0  10 
Courts  of  Justice  ...  699,490  14  8 
Miscellaneous  Charges : — 
Drawback  on  Wine  ...  114,218  0  S 
Expenses  of  Fortifica- 
tions           150,000   0  0 

Other  Charges 181,442  18  8 

Supply  Services : — 

Army 15,095,868  11  i 

Navy  (excl.  Packet  Serv.)  12,668,042    7  3 

Mis.  avil  Services     ...      7,870,844    8  1 

Salaries,  &c. 4,549,595  14  0 

Post  Office  Packet  Service  1,319,778    0  0 
China,  Naval  and  Military 

Opoations 3,043,896    0  0 


Total  Expenditure  £72,899,326   4  10 


An  Acootmr  of  the  Balances  of  the  Pimuo  Monkt  remaining  m  <ft«  Bxohequkr  ontheSOA 
day  of  June,  1860 ;  the  Amount  of  Monbt  baibbd  hy  Abditions  to  the  Ftjndsd  atd 
Unfunded  Debt  m  Uie  Year  ended  the  SOth  day  of  June,  1861 ;  the  Monst  Aptlod 
towards  the  Redbmftion  of  Funded  or  Paying  off  Unfunded  Debt  ;  the  Total  Aiiodht 
of  Adtanobs  and  Rbpatmbnts  on  Account  of  Local  Wobks,  av.,  with  the  Diffkushcb 
accruing  thereon^  and  the  Balancb8  in  the  Excbbqubb  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1861. 


Balances  in  the  Exchequer 

on  the  30th  June,  1860     £6,594,771 
Money  Raised  m  the   Year 

ended  30th  June,  1861. 
Funded  Debt  :— 
Amount   raised   for  con- 
structing certain  Fortl* 

flcations,  &c. 360,000 

Unfbnded  Debt  :— 
Exchequer  Bills  (Supply): 
Dated  11th  March,  1861  4,863,500 
Dated  11th  March,  1861, 
to   replace,   in   part, 
Bills  paid  off  in  Money  1,000,000    0 
Dated  11th  June,  1861,  6,063,000    0 
Exchequer  Bonds: 

Series  G 1,000,000    0 

Series  H 594,000    0 

Repayments  for  Bullion 
and  Local  Works...        596,126  17 


5    4 


0    0 


0    0 
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£21,071,398     2     6 


Applied  to  the  Beduo- 
tion  of  Funded  Debt 
24,635^  Is.  7dL;  Un- 
funded Debt  (Exchequer 
Bonds)  1,000,000/.  ...  £1,024,635 
Issued  to  the  Paymaster- 
General  : — 

In  Exchequer  Bills,  to  ex- 
change Exchequer  Bills 
(Supply)       10,926,500 

In  Money,  out  of  Ways 
and  Means  Grants,  to 
pay  off  Exchequer  Biila 
(Supply)      ... 

Excess  of  Expenditure 
over  Income  in  the  Year 
ended  30th  June,  1861      1,036,231    I    6 

Balapces  in  the  Exchequer 
on  the  30th  June,  1861     5,838,831  19   5 


1    7 


0    0 


2,245,200    0    0 


£21,071,398    S    6 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

An  Agoount  of  the  Ikports  of  the  P&inoipal  Articles  of  Fobeign  and 
Colonial  Merohandisb,  in  the  Six  Months  ended  30th  June,  1861. 


Articles  Free  of  Duty. 


Animals,  liriog  ..•          number 

79.215 

^Mu^9          •••           •••           ••• 

cwts. 

18,890 

DftTK             •••           •••            ••• 

)9 

114,906 

JSones        •••        •••        ••• 

tons 

26,068 

Brimstone 

cwts. 

383,287 

Bristles     

lbs. 

150,793 

Caoatehonc         

cwts. 

24,553 

Clocks  and  Watches:— 

Clocks          ...          number 

126,845 

Watches       

9> 

77,3l7 

Cotton,  Raw       

cwts. 

6,857,857 

Cotton  Manufactures     ... 

value 

£402,978 

Cream  of  Tartar 

cwts. 

14,557 

Dyes  and  Dyeing  Stnib:— 

Cochineal 

cwts. 

12,077 

Indigo          

n 

80,016 

lAodye         

9f 

2,930 

Logwood      

tons 

9,602 

Madder  and  Madder 

Boot         

cwts. 

155,770 

Garancine 

tt 

9,809 

Shumao        

tons 

7,582 

Terra    Japonlca,    or 

Gambier 

tt 

3,034 

Cutch           

ff 

1.442 

Yalonia        

w 

6,270 

Elephants'  Teeth 

cwts.' 

4,706 

Flax,  and  Tow  or  CodiUa 

of  Flax 

t> 

365,770 

Fruit— Lemons  &  Oranges  bushels 

854,689 

Guano       

tons 

89,255 

Hair:— 

Goats' Hair  or  Wool. 

^  lbs. 

1,081,886 

Manufactures  of  Hair 

andofGoato' Wool  value 

£177,805 

Henap:— 

Hemp  and  Tow 

cwts. 

138,948 

Jute 

»i 

400,858 

Hides,  Untaoned:— 

Dry 

»% 

108,359 

Wet 

$f 

119,518 

Hides,    Tanned,    Tawed, 

Curried,  or  Dressed  (ex- 

cept Russia  Hides)     ... 

lbs. 

2,043,868 

Leather  Manufiictures:— 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Go- 

loshes of  all  kinds. 

pairs 

150,531 

Boot  Fronts 

»y 

232,740 

Gloves          

tf 

3,184,320 

Metals:— 

Copper  Ore 

tons 

35,307 

Copper  Regulus 

n 

6,249 

Copper     Unwrought 

and  part  Wrought. 

cwts. 

105,400 

Iron,    in    Bars,   un- 

wrought     

tons 

7.309 

Steel,  unwrought     ... 

ft 

1,347 

Lead,  Fig  and  Sheet . 

99 

7,920 

Spelter  or  Zinc 

Tin 

>f 

8,584 

cwts. 

22,851 

Oil:- 

Train,  Blubber,   and 

Spermaceti 

tuns 

.  4,406 

cwts. 

tuns 

tons 
cwts. 


Oil  (cont)  :— 

Falm 

Cocoa  Nut 

Olive 

Seed  Oil,  of  aU  kinds 

Oil  Seed  Cakes 

Potatoes    ..^        

Provisions: — 

Bacon  and  Hams    ...       ,, 

Beef,  Salt     „ 

Pork,  Salt „ 

Butter  ...        ...        „ 

v/heese         ...       ...       „ 

Eggs number 

Lard cwts. 

Quicksilver         lbs. 

Rice,  not  in  the  husk     ...   cwts. 

Saltpetre '      ...       ,, 

Cubic  Nitre „ 

Seeds:— 

Clover  ...        ...        M 

Flaxseed  and  Linseed 
jsape ...        •••        a*. 

Silk:— 

Raw 

Waste,    Knubs,    and 

'    Husks       

Thrown        ...        ... 

Silk  Manufactures  of  Eu- 
rope:— 
Broad  Stuffi:  Silk  or 
Satin         ...        ...        „ 

Broad  Stuffi:  Gauze, 

Crape,  and  Velvet.  „ 
Ribbons,  of  all  kinds  •  „ 
Plush  for  making  hats       „ 

Silk  Manu&ctures  of  India  .•— 
Bandannas,     Corahs, 
Choppas,    Tussore 
Ciotilis,  Bomals,  and 

...  pieces 


qrs. 


195,149 

122,157 

7,667 

2,960 

53,913 

136,418 

326,970 

84,564 

75.053 

380,933 

226.865 

110,085,120 

203,018 

i;i29,912 

1,096.537 

116,175 

233,564 

146,795 
466,038 
114,947 


lbs.      4,787,831 


cwts. 
lbs. 


Taffiities 
Spioes:— 

Cassia  Lignea 

Cinnamon    .•» 

Cloves 

Ginger 

Nutm^fs 

Pimento 

Tallow      

Tar  

Turpentine,  Common 
Wool:— 

Sheep  and  Lambs'  ... 

Alpaca  and  the  Llama       ,, 
Woollen  Rags,  torn  up  to 

be  used  as  Wool         ...        „ 
Woollen  Manufactures; — 

Manufactures        not 
made  up valne 

Shawls,    Scarft,   and 
Handkerchiefs     ...      lbs. 
Yeast,  dried cwts. 


lbs. 


cwts. 

lbs. 

cwts. 

lasts 
cwts. 

lbs. 


11,641 
48,093 


484,672 

24.701 

370.373 

49,451 


61,365 

176,718 

352,282 

25,351 

2,652 

270,671 

14,566 

259,164 

1,789 

93,153 

67,694,430 
1,349,003 

6,682,144 


£364,157 

310,522 
43,200 
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ArHdet  Subjtet  to  Duty. 


Cocoft        ...       ...       ...     lbs. 

5,787,180 

Sugar,  Unrefined  (oont):— 

Coflfee       ^ 

30,370,736 

Total  of  Sugar,  Unre- 

Corns- 

fined         

cwts. 

4,815,900 

Wheat          qn. 

3,664,529 

„  Befined,  and  Sugar 

Barley          „ 

913,322 

C^dy 

n 

106.480 

Oat8 „ 

896,458 

CaneJuioe 

9% 

46,693 

Peas H 

199,545 

Molasses       

tt 

542,036 

Beans           „ 

256,531 

Tea           

lbs. 

58,384,894 

Indian  Corn  or  Maize        h 

1,347,224 

Timber  and  Wood  :— 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour  cwts. 

3,677,461 

Deals,  Battens,  Boards, 

Indian  Com  Meal  ...        „ 

3,099 

or  other  Timber,  or 

Fnrit:— 

Wood  sawn  or  split 

loads 

892,440 

Currants       „ 

179.958 

Staves,  not  exceeding 

Baisins         ^ 

105,960 

1         72  inches  long      ... 

f* 

S0,055 

Hops         „ 

25,223 

Timber  or  Wood  not 

Mahogany          tons. 

Spices:— 

23,512 

sawn   or    split   or 
otherwise    dressed, 
except   hewn,   and 

Pepper         lbs. 

4,171.688 

Spirits  :- 

not           otherwise 

Bum proof  galls. 

3,409,429 

charged  with  Du^ 

tf 

311,966 

Brandy        ...             ,, 

971,064 

Tobacco:— 

Genera        ...             „ 

60,640 

lbs. 

1,422,487 

Sugar,  Unrefined:— 

M 

9,621,656 

1st  Quality  (equal  to 
White  Clayed)     ...    cwts. 

Manu&ctured^      and 

33,972 

Snuff        •••        ... 

» 

1,488,228 

2nd  Quality  (not  equal 

Winei— 

to  White,  but  equal 

Bed 

galls. 

2.722,647 

to  Brown  Clayed)...        „ 

1,935,097 

White 

M 

3,299,685 

ard  Quality  (not  equal 

to  Brown  CUyed...        „ 

2,846,831 

An  Account  of  the  Comfutbd  Real  Value  of  the  Pbincifal  AsncLEs 
of  FOBBI0N  and  Colonial  Merchandise  Imported  in  the  Six  Months 
ended  30th  of  June^  1861. 


Coffee,  Raw         

... 

£  912,855 

Indigo      ... 

••• 

... 

£1,000,577 

Com:— 

Metals:— 

Wheat          

10,344,939 

Copper  Ore  ... 

«•• 

••• 

603,015 

Barley          

1,443,983 

Copper  Regulus 

... 

... 

252,193 

OaU 

1,024,292 

Iron  in  Bars,  Unwrougfat  ... 

82,927 

Peas ,. 

377,897 

Lead,  Pig  and  Sheet 

... 

156,694 

Beans 

480,264 

Spelter 

... 

..• 

163,753 

Indian  Com  or  Maize 

2,212,098 

Tin 

... 

... 

139,210 

Wheatmeal  and  Flonr    ... 

2,998,554 

OU:- 

Cotton,  Raw 

23,509,532 

Train,  Blubber, 

and 

Sp^ 

Cotton  Manufactures  not  made  up 

402,97.8 

maceti      ... 

... 

••• 

308,948 

Flax  (dressed  and  undressed,  and 

Pahn 

... 

••• 

430,898 

Tow  or  CodiUa  of  Flax) 

... 

997,779 

OUve 

... 

••• 

439,789 

Fruit:— 

OU  Seed  Cakes    ... 

... 

••• 

444.702 

Currants      

... 

190,825 

Prorisions:^ 

Baisins         

... 

148,781 

Bacon 

••• 

795,513 

Guano       

... 

1,005,982 

Butter 

... 

«•• 

1,905,283 

Hemp: — 

Hemp    (dressed    and 
dressed),  and  Tow  or 

Cheese 

*•• 

••• 

581,202 

nn- 

Rice,  not  in  the  Husk 

... 

•«• 

694,297 

Co- 

Saltpetre 

... 

••• 

177,582 

dillaofHemp      ... 

... 

176,605 

Cubic  Nitre  ... 

... 

••* 

148,704 

Jute,  and  other  vegetahle 

suh- 

Seeds,  Flax  and  Linseed... 

••• 

1,180,016 

stances  of  the  nature  of  Hemp. 

815,136 

SUk:— 

Hides,  Untanned:— 

Raw 

••■ 

••• 

4^9,705 

Dry 

... 

397.285 

Thrown 

... 

••• 

82,749 

Wet 

... 

286,186 

Spirits:— 

Tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or 

Rum 

... 

... 

339,743 

dressed    (except     Russia 

Brandy 

... 

... 

417,267 

Hides)      ...        .. 

... 

141,848 

Geneva 

... 

... 

6,099 

L3721 
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SiigAFy  Unrefloed:— 

l8t  Qnalitj  (equal  to  White 

Clayed)     

Sod  Quality  (not  eqvaiX  to 
White,  bat  equal  to  Brown 

Cli^ed^     

3rd  Quau^  (not  equal  to 

Brown  Clayed) 

„     Befined,  and  Sugar  Candy 

Mousaes 

Tallow      

^ea  •■•        •••        «••        ••• 

Timber  and  Wood:— 

Deals,  Battens,  Boards,  or 
other    Timb^  or  Wood, 
sawn  or  split       ...        ... 

Timber  or  Wood,  not  sawn 
or  split,  or  otherwise 
dressed,  except  hewn,  and 


£51,336 


8,539,878 

3,179,315 
184,857 
288,196 
709,814 

3,774,873 


1,037,223 


not    otherwise    charged 

with  duty £1,068,965 

Tobacco:— 

Stemmed      56,721 

Unstemmed 298,089 

Manufactured,  and  Cigars...        190,300 
Wine:— 

Bed 966,889 

White  1,240,680 

Wool:— 

Sheep  and  Lambs'  ...^        ...      4,078,033 
Alpaca  and  the  Llama  tribe  150,900 

Woollen  Manufiictures  not  made 

up  364,157 

Woollen  Bags,  torn  up  to  be  used 
as  Wool  111,987 

Total  ...  £82,266,349 


An  Acoount  of  the  Expobts  of  the  Pbincipal  Abticles  of  Fobeion  and 
Colonial  Mebobandise  in  the  Six  Months  ended  30th  June,  1861. 


Cheese      

.•* 

cwts. 

3,342 

Silk      Manuaictuies     of 

Cocoa        ...       ... 

••• 

lbs. 

1,784,329 

Europe:— 

Coifee:— 

Broad  Stufis:  Silk  or 

Of  British  Possessions 

n 

13,957,983 

Satin         lbs. 

3,887 

Foreign         ... 

*.• 

n 

3,453,134 

Broad  Stuffs:  Gauze, 

Corn:— 

Crape,  and  Velvet       ^ 

840 

Wheat 

... 

qrs. 

19,972 

Bibbons  of  aU  kinds       „ 

4,779 

Wheatmeal  or  Flour 

cwts. 

9,062 

SUk  Manufiictures  of  India: 

Cotton,  Baw 

... 

>» 

1,227,289 

Tussore  Cloths       ...  pieces 

56,587 

Cotton,  Manufactures 

... 

ralue 

£76,748 

Spices:— 

Dyes  and  Dyeing  Stuflb:— 

Cassia  Lignea         ...     lbs. 

290,601 

Cochineal      ... 

... 

cwta. 

7,275 

Cinnamon     «, 

343,085 

Lidigo 
Lacdye 

*•• 

M 

26,335 

Cloves           ...       ...       „ 

*  66,897 

... 

H 

2,012 

Ginger          cwts. 

1,590 

Logwood 

... 

tons. 

843 

Natm^fs       lbs. 

151,212 

Terra  Japonica 

••. 

ft 

906 

Pepper          ,, 

3,362,275 

Cutch 

••• 

ft 

554 

Pimento        cwts. 

13,255 

Rruit:— 

Spirits:— 

Currants 

••• 

cwts. 

28,578 

Bum proof  gals. 

921,020 

Baisini 

•.• 

w 

20,773 

Brandy         „ 

313,655 

Ouano       

... 

tons 

7,116 

Geneva         „ 

54,377 

Hides:— 

Unenumerated,  not  sweetened 

82,909 

Untanned,  Dry 

... 

cwts. 

95,703 

Mixed  in  Bond        ...       ,, 

453,640 

Wet 

... 

»» 

34,655 

Sugar:— 

Hops         •••       ... 

••• 

»» 

2,290 

Unrefined     cwts. 

209,853 

Leather  Manufactures: 

— 

Beflned  and  Candy  ...        „ 

18,650 

GloTes 

••• 

pairs 

46,716 

Molasses       „ 

70,807 

Metals:— 

Tallow       „ 

14,892 

Copper 

... 

cwts. 

33,670 

J^ea           ...       •••       •••      IDs. 

5,485,617 

Tin    

... 

n 

8,026 

Tobacco:— 

(Ml:— 

Stemmed      ' ,, 

71,610 

Palm 

... 

n 

49,142 

2,750,812 

Cocoa  Nut    ... 

••• 

»» 

103,120 

Manufactured,  and  Snuff  ,, 

751,524 

Olive 

... 

tuns 

946 

Wine:— 

<luick8ilyer 

... 

lbs. 

869,717 

Bed galls. 

849,963 

Bice,  not  in  the  Husk 

... 

cwts. 

759,748 

White            „ 

659,902 

Saltpetre 

Seed^- 

,.. 

n 

8,862 

Mixed  in  Bond        ...       ,, 
Wool:— 

23,3i6 

Flaz  and  Linseed 

.•• 

qrs. 

63,769 

Sheep  and  Lambs'  of 

Bape  ... 

.•• 

n 

46,516 

British  Possessions      lbs. 

20,899,359 

Silk:- 

Foreign         „ 

1,959,484 

Baw 

... 

lbs. 

2,521,768 

Alpaca  and  the  Llama 
Tribe „ 

Waste,    Knubs, 

and 

32,226 

Husks 

... 

cwts. 

115 

Woollen  MaauflEu;tures    ...  value 

£12,864 

Thrown 

... 

lbs. 

47,454 
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An  Account  of  the  Expobts  of  the  Principal  and  Othsb  Abtigles  of 
British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  in  the  Six  Mouths 
ended  30th  June^  186L 


AmTIGLB. 

QoantitiM. 

Declared 
Value. 

Asnoias. 

Quoatltte. 

Dedared 
Vslue. 

Apparel  and  Slopi:—    • 
To  Britbh  PoMestlDns 

£ 

Cotton  Tam:~ 

£ 

ToRussia    ...       lbs. 

1.147340 

73.193 

in Soath Africa  .tallied 

^, 

8I319 

Prossla  .       .       .       „ 

7,711308 

888308 

AnatraUa 

n 

,, 

516,128 

Hanoyer                .         „ 

1,157318 

653tS 

Other  GoontriM     . 

tt 

•• 

858363 

Hanse  Towns                  ^ 

14398,165 

714397 

Beer  and  Ale:— 

Holland.       .       .         „ 

17,070,199 

936380 

To  United  States 

barrels 

4311 

20301 

Belgium        .       . 

659309 

45,761 

BrltlBh  East  Indies 
Anstralla 

» 

S9,4<» 
823M 

182,731 
8M,749 

Papsl  ^rritorles  !        Tt 

3,176,066 
13863b0 

131395 
49.7S6 

Other  Coantries     . 

»f 

79,7i8 

802,040 

Naples  and  SicDy  . 

6.789,734 

273343 

Books,  Printed      .       . 

ewts. 

18,801 

202,629 

Austrian  Territories       „ 

2311355 

100360 

Bntter  .... 

n 

M,461 

251344 

Turkey.       .       .         Z 

4,497327 

301,740 

Candles,  Stsarine  . 

lbs. 

a,71S.lll 

184,780 

Chinaand  Hong  Kong      „ 

5391390 

388383 

Cheese  ...» 

ewts. 

14,ftSS 

6I35I 

British  India:— 

-• 

Coals  and  Calm:— 

Bombay     .         » 

2390,180 

-mm 

To  Russia    . 

tons 

195,089 

84346 

Madras 

1359342 

87.344 

Denmark       .       . 

M 

279,374 

118,145 

Bengal 

8360358 

48O.90S 

Prassto  . 

M 

194,051 

76,446 

Singapore,  8(C.     *, 

1,005363 

68.787 

Hanse  Towns 

M 

«»,486 

120.084 

Ceylon        . 

99350 

73IJ 

Holland 

M 

104,590 

43320 

Other  Coantries     . 

9347343 

484,181 

fysnce  . 

H 

746,238 

818315 

Spain  and  Gsaaiffli 

M 

249,488 

128,058 

To  United  States        .  yalue  £ 

•  • 

160  jet 

Turkey  .       .       . 

United  States 

II 

65,148 

81346 

Brasil     ...» 

•  • 

83310 

H 

208,610 

182315 

British  N.  America         „ 

•  • 

483» 

Other  Coantries     . 

M 

1.420.081 

685,601 

„     Eastlndies          Z 

»• 

47307 

Cordage  and  Cables 

ewts. 

47,784 

91,955 

Australia        .       .         I 

•  • 

88311 

Cottons :  Calicoes,  Cam« 

Other  Countries     .        „ 

•  • 

245,130 

brics,    and    Hnilins, 

Fish,  Herrings :~ 

Fustians  and  Mixed 

To  Prussia  .              .   barrels 

18374 

30364 

Stoflli;— 

Hanoyer                        „ 

1,147 

1335 

To  Hanse  Towns 

raids 

24,568,504 

442,188 

Other  Conntrias    .        „ 

27,887 

86373 

Holland 

H 

22,078,841 

402333 

Fish,  Other  Sorts.       .yalne£ 

•  • 

893« 

Portugal,    Asores, 

Famiture     .       .       .         „ 

.« 

95350 

and  Madeira 

tl 

87,167.271 

4753I8 

Glass,  Flint  .       .       .      cwta. 

41356 

110386 

SardinU 

ft 

13.084,546 

905346 

Glass,  Window                      „ 

30,914 

37.415 

Tuscany 

M 

18,092,170 

197309 

Glass.  Oommoa  Bottles         „ 

294464 

150,136 

Naples  and  Sietty  . 

n 

24,568,084 

408,641 

Glass,  Plata  .       .       .  yalue  £ 

•  • 

33.053 

Austrian  Territories 

fi 

7,057,090 

105,417 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery : 

Turkey  . 

M 

48,986,988 

679308 

United  States        •         „ 

•  • 

56364 

S]rrla  and  Palestine 

n 

28.806,991 

829,946 

•  • 

478.706 

WMtCosstofAlHca, 

w 

48,426,907 

494,475 

Channel  Islands     .         „ 

•  • 

64349 

British  N.  America 

•  • 

^!H!! 

not    partlcalarlf 

„   West  Indies  .         „ 

•  • 

68344 

designated  .       . 

n 

11,791,008 

173382 

United  States .       . 

M 

56,164,086 

975,046 

SoathAilrlca         „   . 

•  • 

85374 

Foreign  West  bdias 

n 

24,281,184 

897312 

1,    Eastlndies    . 

•  • 

57,107 

Mexico    . 

n 

12,706,869 

318,333 

Australia                       „ 

.    .. 

866373 

New  Granada 

n 

14,400,817 

907,066 

Other  Countries     . 

,, 

86I313 

Brasil     .       .       . 

n 

79,129,877 

1,164302 

Hardwares  and  Cutlery  :— 

Buenos  Ayres        , 

II 

28,814,859 

428348 

ToRussia    ...      ewts. 

14,566 

68375 

ChlU     7     .       . 

n 

24,865,080 

882333 

Hanse  Towns        i         „ 

13,070 

79,330 

Peru 

w 

17,582,788 
re6,5»l,726 

259319 

France 

10,427 

78355 

China  and  Hong  Kong 

M 

2.138,453 

United  States 

89,301 

291.476 

Jaya       .       .       . 

fl 

26,602306 

412,272 

Cuba     .       .       .        „ 

10338 

84363 

H 

21.918,417 

865,072 

Brasa    ...         1; 

19,783 

68,703 

Gibraltar 

n 

10,105,455 

170.651 

British  N.America 

29461 

92383 

British  N.  Ameriea 

n 

15,576,078 

255,501 

„    West  Indies  . 

n 

30399388 

292372 

South  Africa        » 

16,409 

64337 

M    Possessions  in 

„    Eastlndies   .         „ 

263B4 

106375 

South  Airica 

tl 

7,757,481 

150,785 

Autralia       .       .         Z 

41,464 

166305 

„    East  Indies  :- 

Other  Countries     .        „ 

188318 

588,600 

Bombay      . 

M 

185303388 

1375.586 

Jute,  manuflBCtares,  not 

Madias 

II 

6389377 

99373 

made  up                        yards 

666395 

143a 

Bengsl 

If 

192363,781 

2,405304 

Jute,       manufttctares. 

Singapore,  &c. 

•1 

28388,475 

835,984 

madenp       ..       ..  valued 

•  • 

4.489 

Ceylon 

M 

1 1316,788 

204.761 

Jute,  yam        ..        ..         Ibo. 

8457358 

89335 

Australia 

14,936.702 

886316 

Leather,  Tanned,  Un- 

Other  Countries     . 

II 

102347319 

1348368 

wrought    .                     ewts. 

17,486 

157,749 

Cotton  Lsce  and  Patent 

Leather,  Wrought  :— 

Net .              .  yalue  £ 

.« 

184,260 

To  Australia               .        lbs. 

I3593I6 

452  065 

„  Stockings    .       dos.  pairs 

489359 

131,021 

Other  Countries     .         „ 

I3I63I9 

198380 

„   Counterpanes  and 

Leather,  Saddlery,  and  Har- 

Small    Wares 

ness:— 

(except  Stock- 

To British  East  Indies  yalue  £ 

,, 

11,709 

ings)*^     .       .yaloejCf 

,. 

167.401 

Australia       .        .         „ 

. , 

60,177 

„   Thread  for  Sewing 

lbs.  1 

2,740,689 

289301 

OtberCountries     . 

•  • 

69391 

[874] 
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Quantities. 


Declared 
Value. 


Amncui. 


Qoantlties. 


Declared 
Value. 


(Clotba  of  all 
Unds  and  Cambrfct):-^ 
Tb  Hanae  Towns .  yards 

United  Staiea  „ 

Caba  .  .  .  •• 
St.  Thomas  .  .  •» 
BrasU  ...» 
Britlah  West  Indies  „ 
„  Eastlndiea  „ 
Anstralla      ^  n 

Other  Goontries  „ 

Linens,  Lace  of  Thread  Talne  £ 
Ltnen  Thread  lbs. 

Linen  Tkpes  and  small 

wares  .  Tslne  £ 

Linen  Yam:-' 

TO  Hanae  Towns  lbs. 

Holland.       .  m 

Belginm  .         „ 

Spain  and  Canaries         „ 

Other  Conntrles     .         „ 

Machinery :  Steam  Engines  :— 

To  Roasia  .  .  Tshie  £ 

Spain     ...         tf 

BritiahEaat  Indies  n 

Anitralia  m 

Other  Goontries     .        h 

Machtaiery:  Other  Sorts:— 

ToBossia    .       ;      .        n 

Hanse  Towns  „ 

Holland  M 

Belginm         .       •         •• 

France  .       .       .         m 


tons 


British  East  Indies 
AnstraUa 
Other  Goontries 

Metals:  Iron,  Pig:— 
ToPmasia     . 

Holland.       .  „ 

France  .       .       ,  „ 

United  States  „ 

Other  Conntries     .  „ 

Iron,  Bar,  Bolt,  and  Bodt— 

To  Hanae  Towns    •  ^ 

•     Holland.  „ 

France    .       .       .  „ 

Sardhila.  » 

Naples  and  Sicily  .  „ 

United  States'       !  » 

British  K.  Amerlea  „ 

„   Eastlndles 

Australia  m 

Other  Conntrlea     .  „ 

Iron,  BaUway,  of  all  kinds  :— 

To  Rnaala    .       .       .  n 

Sweden  .       .       .  „ 


5,660,S46 
12.069,998 
4,481,391 
1.709.607 
4,688.f»4l 
3,886,941 
1,453,381 
S,184,S3I 
S6,478,0&9 

i,sn,os9 


8,6W.144 
1,296,806 
588,6.^6 
4,406.832 
4,488,783 


Hanofer 

Holland. 

France  .       .       .        , 

Spain     .       .       .         , 

Austrian  Territories 

United  States 

Cnha      ... 

British  North  America 
„     Eastlndles 

Australia 

Other  Gonnfcries     . 
Iron  Wire     .       •       . 
Iron,OMt:— 
ToEmt    .       . 

United  States. 

Cuba 

Brasfl 

British  East  Indies 

Australia 

Other  Goontries     . 
Iron,  Wrought,  of  all  Unds  :• 
To  Bnssla    . 


Hanae  Towns 

Holland 

Spain 


14.019 
26,701 
M,826 
21,768 
78,784 

8,087 
4,963 
6,417 
8,804 
7,978 
1,791 
17,596 
18,883 
38,167 
4,748 
89,846 

17,088 

6,682 

847 

1386 

1,294 

27,189 

651 

24,289 

1378 

4.648 

65,633 

16,220 

86,797 

6,676 

146 

689 
901 
1,976 
6,455 
2,779 
18,747 

8,167 
4326 
3,175 
5.884 
8,722 


Iron— eoflf. 
£  United  States  tons 

166301  Britlah  N.  America         „ 

892,728  „     Eastlndles  „ 

148318  Australia  „ 

48.006  Other  Countries    .         „ 

110,746     Iron,  Steel,  Unwrought  :^ 
68320       To  United  States        .         ^ 
62.175  Other  Countries     .         „ 

76,286     Copper:  Unwrought, In 
854326         Bricks,  Pigs,  ftc.:— 

1,666      To  Holland  .  ewts. 

189338  Belgium         .  „ 

Ftance  .       .       .        „ 
63M  Other  Countries     .        „ 

Copper,  Sheets  and  Nails 
209306        (in«tuding  Mixed  or 
68,409        Yellow  Metal):— 
86,568      To  Hanae  Towns       ' ,        » 
228,788  Holland.       .       .         „ 

228,910  Turkey  .        .       .         „ 

United  States 
62362  British  East  Indies  „ 

148.408  Other  Countries     .         „ 

170,089     Copper,    Wrought,   or 
84,660        other  Sorts  .         „ 

166,491     Braas  of  aU  Sorts  .       .         „ 

Lead:  Pig,  Rolled  and 
171 .806        Sheet,  and  Lead  Shot  :— 
68,727      To  Russia    .  tons 

69,066  France   .       .       «         ., 

68.146  United  Statea  „ 

162,261  Chtaia  and  Hong  Kong     „ 

90362  British  Eaatlndiea         „ 

206324  AuatralU  ^ 

54306  Other  Countries     .        ,, 

441309     LeadOreitedandWhlte, 

and  Litharge  of  Lead         „ 
S631S     Ttai,  Unwrought    .  ewts. 

70,116     TUi  Plates:— 
149306      To  United  States  .       .  yalue  £ 
68,076  British  East  Indies  „ 

207,420  AnstraUa  „ 

Other  Countries    .        m 
27,088     oa,Seed:— 
86,064       Tb  Hanae  Towns 
46367  Holland.       ,       . 

64,449  France    ...» 

62,669  United  States        .        ,, 

10388  Other  Countries    . 

180,728     Painters*  Colours  .       .  yalne  £ 
07.184     Pickles  and  Sauces  „ 

164368     Plate  jnatedWare,J«wel- 
40388        lery,  and  Watches    »        „ 
299388     Salt:— 

To  Russia    .  tons 

189,261  United  States 

43,061  iHtiah  N.  America         „ 

14,401  „     Eastlndles         „ 

16,988  Other  Countries     .         » 

11,578     sak  MannilKturea:— 
24,000        Stnflli,  HandkerohleA, 
204,280       .    andRibbona(ofSilk 

6,489  only):— 

158399      T^  United  States .       .        lbs. 
12323  Australia  .         ^ 

82,794  Other  Countries     .         „ 

644,298        Other  Articles  (of  Silk 
113377  only)   Entered    at 

276,998    ♦       Value:— 
1173M      To  Hanae  Towns .       .  Talue  £ 
United  States        .        „ 
8,628  Other  Countries     .         „ 

6J97     SllkMannltetniesmized 
8,606        wtth     other     Mate- 
28,868        rials  .... 
67,948     Silk,  Thrown:— 
29.886       To  Belgium  Ibe. 

160.471  France 

Holland.       .       .         ,! 
62306  Other  Goontries     .         „ 

89,134     Silk,  Twist  and  Tarn  :— 
48,407       ToFranoe   .       .       .         „ 
66,430  Other  Countries    , 

64,347     Soap     ....      ewts. 


8386 
8.359 

14,432 
6,731 

84,462 

6300 
6,770 


2,817 

3,716 
27,048 
11323 


8,175 
10,686 
1,111 
1345 
67,627 
63,095 

18378 
14355 


i,on 

i81 
66 

8317 
666 
747 

2,466 

2.720 
26,961 


426,187 
684,297 

1,163,999 
12,728 

2317,226 


87,907 
953I8 
67,058 
94301 
98,083 


51,940 
48,098 
169,749 


78,280 
80,787 
86366 

70,707 

122,114 
91,000 
94,038 


£ 
106,300 
105,218 
266,220 
131,780 
642,042 

174362 
188379 


10313 

18.504 

142,258 

67300 


86360 
48,161 
6346 
7,608 
288,141 
311,686 

109,446 
80364 


28,421 
12303 
1,451 
70319 
18,608 
17,122 
68,894 

713I8 
166,867 

214,146 
20306 
13,259 

228.088 

49,096 
71379 
144,600 
1.620 
276348 
237,686 
110310 

204,268 

23.036 
44,892 
29327 
59,911 
51,068 


66,886 
63,967 
202,981 


18346 
I93I8 
81,446 


198,162 

88,671 
106,962 
96,621 
80,480 
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Asncue. 

Quantities. 

Declared 
Value. 

Quantities. 

Dedarsd 
Value. 

Soda:— 

£ 

Woollens-cofi*. 

£ 

To  United  States        .      ewts. 

S(»,S73 

103,560 

Naples  and  SIcfly    . 

yards 

1,016,028 

54,128 

Other  Countriea     .         „ 

401,412 

164354 

United  States. 

n 

18.312,778 

501340 

Spirits  (British):— 

Braxn 

n 

878,864 

64.«5 

To  United  States        .     galls. 

70,278 

11.048 

British  N.  America . 

•• 

896344 

57306 

AnstraUa       .       «         „ 

178404 

29,916 

„      Eastlndies  . 

n 

650,770 

84386 

Other  Gonntrias     .        „ 

1,072.426 

186,628 

Australia        .       . 

n 

1.980,417 

115.486 

Stationery  :— 

Otiier  Countries     . 

f« 

12,062347 

6823G8 

To  British  East  Indies  r$Xab£ 

,, 

51,798 

Woollens.    Entered    at 

Australia       .       . 

•  • 

105,278 

Value                       .Talue£ 

•• 

143387 

Other  Conntrlaa    . 

141,589 

Woollen  StocUngs        .dos.prs. 

85,775 

12325 

V4,686 

96.588 

: — 

Telefcraphio  Wire   and 

To  Haase  Towns  . 

pieces 

180,766 

820347 

Apparatus .              .  taliia  S 

,, 

90,685 

Hollsnd  . 

109314 

164388 

Wool,  Sheep  and  Lambs'  :- 

Belgium  .       .       . 

«• 

89,158 

64368 

To  Belgium.               .        lbs. 

897.938 

80,658 

United  States  .       . 

236346 

302335 

France   .       .       .         „ 

53173M 

482,488 

China  ft  Hong  Kong 

•t 

97,921 

212,135 

Other  Countries     .         « 

1,182,665 

98,961 

British  N.America. 

tt 

40,489 

43391 

Woollens:  Cloths  of  all 

„      Eastlndies. 

n 

18319 

88344 

Kinds,    DoAls,    and 

Australia        .       . 

t» 

47396 

72355 

Kerseymeres  :— 

Other  Countries 

n 

875.042 

412368 

To  United  States  .       .    pleoes 

47,902 

321,888 

WooUen  sad  Worsted 

BrazU      .       .        .       „ 

17,889 

66,872 

Yam:— 

Buenos  Ay  res  •       .       „ 

17,078 

105,678 

To  Russia     .       .       . 

ewts. 

7384 

184351 

ChlM        .       .       .       „ 

7^85 

41,811 

Hanover  . 

M 

8,455 

44365 

Peru       .       .       .       „ 

18,509 

75,809 

Hanse  Towns  . 

n 

54.404 

887339 

China  and  Hong  Kong    „ 

68,999 

277,909 

HoUand  . 

n 

22.167 

277351 

British  N.Am<;rica.       » 

11,810 

48372 

Belgium  . 

tt 

7371 

90310 

„     Eastlndies.       » 

25,122 

127,072 

France    . 

M 

4320 

1063>7 

Australia        .       .       „ 

15,721 

101,195 

Ottier  Countries      . 

f» 

7374 

98.120 

Other  Countries             „ 

62,061 

876,754 

Woollens:  Mixed  Stuflii, 

Flannels,      Blankets, 

Totsl  declared  Value  :— 

andOsrpets:— 

Enumerated  Articles 

, 

,, 

55386,415 

To  Hanse  Towns  .       .    yards 

1,780,260 

107,483 

Unennmeratad  Articles 

, 

,, 

4,457319 

BVance,  .       .       .       „ 

1,642428 

102^86 

AUArtides         .       . 

. 

.. 

60.143325 

An  Aooount  of  the  Computed  Real  Value  of  the  Impobts  and  Exports 
of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Speoie  registered  in  the  Six 
Months  ended  30th  Jane,  1861. 

IMPORTS. 


COUNTBTES  FBOK  WHICB 

Imfortbd. 

Gold. 

SlLYBB. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Buflsia,  Northern  Ports      ... 

...           ... 

59,149 

... 

59,149 

Hanse  Towns 

... 

226,921 

55,646 

282,567 

HoUand 

...           ... 

4,662 

129,733 

134,395 

Belgium  ... 

... 

169,124 

192,274 

361,398 

France    ... 

... 

1,697,172 

346,348 

2,043,520 

Portugal 

...           ... 

567 

68,544 

69,101 

Spain 

...           ... 

1,122 

16,232 

17,354 

Gibraltar ' 

.••           ... 

4,338 

9,381 

13,719 

Malta      

...           .•• 

1,589 

2,926 

4,515 

Turkey   ... 

■••           ... 

8,058 

-   8,058 

Egypt     ...           

...           ... 

2,712 

439 

3,151 

West  CkMurtQf  Africa 

..»           ... 

39,415 

1,121 

40,536 

China     ... 

...           ... 

... 

...- 

... 

Australia              

...           ... 

3,092,082 

196 

3,092,278 

British  Ck>lumlna 

...           ... 

4,785 

... 

4,785 

Mexico,  South  America  and  West  Indies 

616,604 

2,780,070 

3,396,674 

United  States        

...           ... 

27,115 

25,971 

53,086 

Other  Countries 

...           ... 

£ 

18,393 

24,991 

43,384 

Total 

5,973,798 

3,653,872 

9,627,670 
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EXPORTS. 


Couhtries  to  which  Exported. 


Gk)iJ>. 


SiLTEB. 


Total. 


Hanae  Towns 

Hollaod  ... 

BelgiiiDi  •••  ...  •••  ••• 

jPnmoB    ••.  *••  ..•  .•• 

Portugal  and  Madeira 

Spain      ...  ••.  •*•  ••• 

£%7pt  (in  transit  to  India  and  China) 

British  Possessions  in  Sonth  Africa... 

Manritins 

Danish  West  Indies 

United  States 

jSrazil     .••  «••  •••  ••* 

Chili 

Other  Conntries  ... 

Total 


8.247 

lVl40 
915,610 
198,985 
282,774 
450,440 
74,954 

11*878 

6,930,369 

11,418 

394,278 


8,279,578 


£ 

204,187 

191,629 

58,815 

556,295 

246 

2,690 

4,594,016 

2,088 
28,621 
18,254 
88,218 

62^240 


5,601,490 


£ 

212,384 

191,529 

59,455 

1,471,906 

199,281 

285,464 

5,044,456 

74,954 

2,088 

39,894 

5,948,623 

94,626 

456*518 


14,081,068 


TEA* 


An  Acoouht  ''  showing  the  Quantity  of  Tea  annaallj  Consamed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  Average  Rate  and  Aggregate  Amount  of 
DuTT  collected  thereon;  also  the  Average  Pbigb,  inclusive  and 
exclusive  of  the  Duty,  and  the  Average  Quantity  Consumed  by  each 
Individual  of  the  Population,  from  1801  to  1860,  inclusive." 


QnantityofTea 

eonanmed 

In  the  United 

Kingdom. 

Amoontof 

Average  Rate 
of  Duty 

Average 

FopnlAtiOD 

Average 
Qoantityoon 

TlASfl. 

Duty  lecelTed 
thereon. 

per  lb.  paid 
by  the 

Price  per  lb. 
in  Bond. 

of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

snmed  by  each 
Individnal  of 

Consnmer. 

Lbs, 

£ 

8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Lh8. 

0Z8, 

1801 

28,730,150 

1,423,660 

1 

n 

3 

0 

15,828,000 

8 

1802 

25,400,294 

1,632,467 

1 

n 

3 

U 

15,966.000 

9 

1803 

24,877,450 

1.929.614 

1 

64 

2 

lOf 

16,171,000 

9 

1804 

22,057,046 

2,599,739 

2 

4i 

3 

0 

16,407,000 

1805 

24,266,083 

3,336,524 

2 

9 

3 

1 

16,677,000 

1806 

22,249,485 

3,446,671 

3 

1* 

3 

3 

16,917,000 

1807 

23,819,420 

3,520,174 

2 

11* 

3 

4 

17,154,000 

1808 

25,226,642 

3,905,295 

3 

u 

3 

3i 

17,385,000 

1809 

21,065,843 

3,592,705 

3 

5 

3 

5 

17,602,000 

1810 

24,486,408 

3,647,738 

2 

"t 

8 

4 

17,841,000 

1811 

22,454,682 

3,752,111 

3 

4 

3 

4 

18,011,000 

1812 

24,584,402 

3.825,980 

8 

1* 

3 

St 

18,270,000 

1818 

25,409,855 

3,776,030 

2 

11* 

3 

H 

18,522,000 

1814 

24,889,501 

3,958,055 

3 

3 

8 

5i 

18,832,000 

1815 

25,917,853 

4.058,092 

3 

U 

3 

2 

19,118,000 

1816 

22,693,992 

3.362.497 

2 

11* 

2 

llf 

19,463,000 

1817 

24,605,794 

8,431,364 

2 

H 

3 

Oi 

19,772,000 

1818 

26,527,531 

3.872.694 

2 

11 

3 

1 

20,076.000 

1819 

25,241,693 

3,689,805 

2 

11 

2 

H 

20,398,000 

1820 

25,712,935 

3,526,912 

2 

9 

2 

H 

20,705,000 

1821 

26,754,587 

3,738,428 

2 

n 

2 

lOi 

20,985.000 

1822 

27,574,025 

3,945,590 

2 

lOi 

2 

10 

21,320,000 

1823 

27,093,015 

3,848,122 

2 

10 

2 

10 

21,672,000 

1824 

27,648,295 

3,865,477 

2 

9* 

2 

10 

21,991,000 

1825 

29.232,174 

4,031,019  . 

2 

9 

2 

n 

22,804,000 

1826 

29,045,852 

3,738,043 

2 

7 

2 

6i 

22,605,000 

1827 

29,931.178 

8,705,590 

2 

H 

2 

5 

22,893,000 

1828 

29,305,757 

3,448,843 

2 

4J 

2 

3 

23,200,000 

1829 

29,495,205 

3,321,723 

2 

3 

2 

23,535,000 

1830 

30,046,935 

3,387,097 

2 

3 

2 

»* 

23,884,000 

SE 

RIE8  A. 

£ 
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TEA.— 1801-1860.— «oii(miie(i. 


QoMtityofTea 

coiumined 

In  the  UnitMt 

Kingdom. 

Avenue  Bate 
ofDuty 

ATerege 

Popnlatiott 

ATBTBge 

Quanti^coB. 

Tkuw. 

Datyrecefred 

per  lb.  paid 

Price 

per  lb. 

of  the 

earned  by  each 

thereon. 

by  the 

hi  Bond. 

UnitedKingdom. 

IndiTldiial  of 

Consumer. 

thePopnlatiiiL 

Lhs. 

£ 

8. 

rf. 

d. 

Uk 

.  ozt. 

1881 

29,997,055 

3,344,919 

2 

21 

3 

24,083,000 

1832 

31,548^81 

3.509,839 

2| 

21 

24,343,000 

1833 

31,829,620 

3,444,102 

2 

2 

24,561.000 

1834 

34,969,651 

3,589,361 

01 

li 

24,820,000 

1835 

36,574.004 

3,832,427 

U 

11 

25,104,000 

1836 

49,142,236 

4,674,635 

lOf 

7 

25,390,000 

1837 

30,625,206 

3,223,840 

1 

H 

25.676,000 

1838 

32,351,593 

3,362,035 

1 

n 

25,895,000 

1839 

85,127,287 

3,658,803 

1 

6i 

26,201,000 

1840 

32,252,628 

3,472,864 

It 

2 

n 

26,519,000 

1841 

86.675,667 

3,973,668 

2i 

2 

u 

26,730,000 

1842 

37,355,911 

4,088,957 

2i 

2 

OJ. 

27,006,000 

1843 

40,293,393 

4,407,642 

Si 

4i 

27,283,000 

1844 

41,363,770 

4,524,193 

H 

2i 

27,577,000 

1845 

44,193,433 

4,833,353 

2} 

1} 

27,875iOOO 

1846 

46,740,344 

5,112,005 

2| 

1 

28,189,000 

1847 

46,314,821 

5,066,494 

2| 

1 

28,093.000 

1848 

48,734,789 

5.329,992 

2i 

oi 

27,855,000 

1849 

50,021,576 

5,471,422 

H 

1 

27,632,000 

1850 

51,172,302 

5,596,961 

H 

3* 

27,423,000 

1851 

53,949,059 

5,900,625 

H 

2| 

27,529,000 

1852 

54,713,034 

6,984,172 

2i 

oi 

27.570,000 

1853 

58,834,087 

5,683,791 

"i 

* 

3| 

27,663,000 

1854 

61,953,041 

4,780.149 

6* 

1 

8i 

27,788,000 

1855 

63,429,286 

5,310,275 

8 

3 

27,899,000 

1856 

63,278.212 

5,536,626 

9 

2| 

28,154,000 

1857 

69.132,101 

5,057,960 

5  6-10 

5  4-10 

28.427,000 

1858 

73,195,685 

5,184,607 

5 

4f 

28.654,000 

1859 

76,303,661 

5,404,376 

5 

H 

28.890.000 

1860 

76,816,394 

5,441,151 

5 

61 

29,150,000 

FOREIGN  WINE. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Wine  cleared  for  ConBunvption,  be- 
tween the  Ist  of  January  and  the  Slet  of  March,  1861 ;  and  Meturm  of 
the  Porte  and  Places  at  which  Wines  are  svbmitted  to  Official  Tests,  with 
the  number  of  such  Tests  for  the  same  period.  (Mr.  Crawford.)  24th  of 
April,  1861.    (193.) 

The  quantity  of  foreign  wine  cleared  for  consumption,  between  the  Ist  day 
of  January,  and  the  31^t  day  of  March,  1861,  both  inclusiye,  was  as  follows: 
354,473  galls,  at  Is.  per  gallon,  106,012  galls,  at  l^.  9(2.,  2,522,779  galk 
at  2s.  5d.,  7,374  galls,  at  2s.  Us.  and  249,423  galls,  at  2s.  5d,  in  bottle- 
total,  3,306,417  ;  of  which  668,955  galls,  were  imported  from  France, 
1,317,910  galls,  from  Spain,  885,738  galls,  from  Portugal,  58,031  galls, 
from  Germany,  77,713  ^lls.  from  Holland,  and  298,070  galls,  from  other 
countries.  There  were  in  all  42,158  tests  made  and  registered,  of  which 
25,323  were  at  London,  1,277  at  Bristol,  230  at  Folkestone,  521  at  Glou- 
cester, 936  at  Hull,  4,133  at  Liverpool,  672  at  Newcastle,  691  at  Plymouth, 
556  at  Southampton,  1,626  at  Glasgow,  1,899  at  Leith,  and  4,244  at 
Dublin. 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 
Amiual  Statement  of  ike  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom  with 
Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions  in  the  Year  1859. 

In  the  year  1859^  the  real  valae  of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  was 
179,182,355t  ;  and  of  the  exports,  155,692,975t :  total,  334,875,330i 
The  computed  real  value  of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  from  foreign 
countries  was  139,707,56921 ;  from  British  possessions,  39,474,78621  :  total, 
179,182,355/1  The  real  value  of  the  total  exports  of  the  produce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was,  declared  value,  130,411,529/.;  foreign  and  colonial 
produce,  computed  value,  25,281,446/. :  total,  155,692,9751 

The  computed  real  value  of  imports  and  exports  6rom  and  to  each 
foreign  country  and  British  possessions  was  as  follows : — 

Total  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

EXPORTS. 


Imports. 

British 
Produce. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial 
Plroduce. 

TotaL 

Ghrofls  Total 

of  Trading 

Imports  and 

Exports. 

FOBBION  GOCSTBIBS. 

RuBsia          

France  and  French  PosseB- 
sions         ...        

United  States         

China           

Spain  and  Spanish  Posses- 
sions          

"Egypt          

Pern ...        ...        ...        ... 

Prussia        

Hanse  Towns         

Holland  and  Dutch  Ck>lonies 

Belgiam       

BraaU           

Turkish  Dominions 

Denmark  and  Danish  Pos- 
sessions     

Chili 

Sweden        

West  Coast  of  Africa 

Portugal      

Buenos  Ayres         

Other  Contftries     

£ 
13,54S,155 

16,900,725 

34,292,869 

9,014,310 

7,727,807 
8,572,312 
1,645,002 
4,755.686 
5,241,687 
7,053,782 
8,532.891 
2,828,770 
2,728,354 

2,647,858 
1,969,547 
2,553,869 
1,617,177 
1,803,820 
1.664.092 
9,709,856 

£ 
4,053,060 

4,791,966 

22,553,405 

4,457,473 

4.447,257 
2,175,651 
857,568 
1,492,088 
9,178,399 
6,550,883 
1,479,270 
3,685,718 
3,760.996 

1,876,185 

1,474,606 
546,492 
696,027 

1,413,925 
958,677 

8,327.887 

£ 
2,306,047 

4,807,756 

1,864,487 

128,663 

273,261 

166,042 

38,462 

744,732 

3,063,660 

2,802,572 

2,224,276 

166,186 

291,513 

234,781 

35,570 

235,871 

210,064 

380.479 

29,066 

1,787,303 

£ 
6,359,107 

9,599,722 

24,417,892 

4,586,136 

4,720,608 
2.341,693 
896,030 
2,236.820 
12.242,059 
9,353.456 
3,703,646 
8,840.904 
4,042,509 

1,610.966 

1,610,176, 

782,363 

906,091 

1,794,404 

987.743 

10,110,190 

£ 
19,907,262 

26,600,447 
58,710,261 
13,600,446 

12,448,316 

10,914,006 

2,541,032 

6,992,506 

17,483,746 

16,407.237 

7,236,437 

6,669,674 

6,770,863 

4,268,824 
3,479,723 
3,336,232 
2.423,268 
3,698,224 
2,651,835 
19,819.646 

Total           

189,707,569 

84.267,538 

21,774,781 

106,042,314 

246,749.883 

British  Possessions. 
British  East  Indies 

Australia     

British  North  America     ... 
British  West  Indies 

African  Colonies 

C^lon         

British  Guiana       

Other  Countries     

15,244,869 
5,834,655 
5,474,025 
3,950,195 
1,849,304 
1,654,391 
1,447,784 
4,019,563 

19.844,920 

11,229,448 

3,616.236 

1,608.138 

2,213,941 

667,387 

555,511 

6,408,415 

937.933 

1.265,837 

349,706 

200,986 

151,297 

30,438 

60,640 

509,828 

20,782,853 

12,495.286 

3,965,942 

1,809,124 

2,366,238 

697,826 

616,151 

6,918,243 

36,027,722 
18,329,940 
9,439,967 
6,769,319 
4,214,542 
2,352,216 
2,063,935 
10,937,806 

Total    

39,474,786 

46,143,996 

3,506,666 

49.660,661 

89,125,447 

Total  Foreign  Countries 

139,707,569 

84,267,533 

21,774,718 

116,042,314 

245.749,883 

Grand  Total 

179,182,355 

130,411,529 

25,281,383 

155,692,975 

334,875,330 
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The  Total  Cohputiei)  Real  Valub  of  the  Pbincipal  Abticlss  imported  is 

as  follows : — 


Abticlbs. 


Computed  Real 
Value. 


Cotton,  Raw 
Cora  (Wheat) 

Silk,  Raw      

Sugar,  Brown  clayed 

Wool 

Wood  and  Timber  (Deals)  . 
xea     •••        •••        •••        • 

Tallow  

Tobacco,  Stemmed  ... 
Ouano  ...        .••        • 

Hides  

Indigo  

Oil,  Olire       

Seeds  (Linseed) 

jBmSX      ••■  •••  •••  •< 

Copper 

Other  articles 

Total  .. 


£ 

34,559,636 

18,042,063 

13,667.194 

12,552,213 

9,826,832 

21,518,514 

5,812,545 

2,933,066 

1,817.171 

769.333 

3,385,279 

1,928,726 

4,901,661 

5,034,851 

3,769,058 

3,033,848 

35,630,315 


£179,182,355 


The  Total  Deolabed  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles,  the  Produce  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  exported  was  as  follows : — 


Cotton  Manufactores      £38,744,113 

Apparel     

...   £1,801,434 

„     Twist  and  Yam 9,458,112 

Haberdashery       

...       4,290,032 

Iron            ^ 11,508,605 

Hardware  and  Cutlery    ... 

...       3,809.255 

Linen         4,604,587 

Leather     

...       2,009,024 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yams     ...      3,084,061 

Machinery            

...       3,731,301 

Linen  Yarns         1,674,602 

Silk  Manufactures 

...       1,562,152 

Earthenware  and  Porcelain      ...      1.313,831 

„  Thrown,  Twist,  and  Yam 

791,560 

Coals          3.270,013 

Other  Articles      

...     34,190,199 

Beer  and  Ale       2,116,373 

Copper,  wrought  and  im  wrought       2,452,275 

Total 

...£130,411,529 

The  gross  amount  of  customs  duty  received  at  the  principal  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  as  follows : — England :  London,  12,740,242^. ;  Liver- 
pool, 3,661,662^.;  Bristol,  1, 283,549 1  ;  Hull,  297,397 1;  Newcastle, 
279,890t  ;  Plymouth,  234,840Z. ;  Manchester,  189,817i ;  Folkestone, 
177,960t ;  Southampton,  127,073Z. ;  Exeter,  102,154t :  total,  England— 
20,268,458t  Scotland:  Glasgow,  81 3,090i;  Greenock, 808,454^. ;  LeitH, 
512,872i. ;  Aberdeen,  92,25  U ;  Port  Glasgow,  70,362Z. ;  Dundee,  66,257 1: 
total,  Scotland —'2,508,847^  Ireland:  Dublin,  1,053,511^;  Belfast, 
375,976t;  Cork,  265,327t;  Galway,  173,466Z,;  Limerick,  128,184t; 
Waterford,  85,698t :  total,  Ireland— 2,287,76U  Total,  United  Kingdom 
— 25,065,066/.  The  total  amount  of  duty  received  at  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
29,308/. 

The  declared  real  value  of  the  total  exports  of  the  produce  of  ihe  United 
kingdom  at  each  port  was  as  follows : — England  and  Wales :  Liverpool, 
62,401,168/. ;  London,  30,220,109/.  ;  Hull,  12,980,587/. ;  Hartlepool, 
4,018,521/.;  Southampton,  2,499,369/.;  Newcastle,  1,906,514/.;  CardiflP, 
1,755,057/. ;  Grimsby,  918,364/. ;  Newport, 8 16,978/. ;  Folkestone,  774,826/L ; 
Swansea,  728,031/.:  total,  England— 121,476,101/.     Scotland:  Glasgow, 
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5,394,3761 ;  Greenock,  l,106,268t ;  Leith,  872^673^.  ;  Grangemouth, 
250,45? t :  total,  Scotland— 8,470,207t  Ireland :  Cork,  163,79U ;  Belfast, 
145,636i ;  Galway,  85,141L :  total,  Ireland— 465,22 It  Total  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  130,41  l,529t  * 

The  total  value  of  fi^eign  merchandise  transhipped  at  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  not  included  in  the  accounts  of  imports  and  exports  amounted 
in  1859  to  6,644,747 1  The  goods  for  transshipment  were  imported  as 
follows :— 4,390,626t  were  from  France,  739,822t  from  Belgium,  541,899Z. 
from  Holland,  269,1 15t  from  Hanse  Towns,  143,280Z.  from  Turkish 
dominions.  The  same  were  exported  as  follows : — United  States,  3,646,88 1 1, , 
Haiti  and  Foreign  West  Indies,  488,579t;  Australia,  445,117t;  Brazil, 
372,129t ;  British  East  Indies,  276,697t ;  Turkish  dominions,  231,283Z, 
The  articles  consisted  principally  of  silk,  woollen,  and  leather  manufacture. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  vessels  which  belonged  to  each 
division  of  the  United  Ein^om  and  of  the  British  possessions  in  1859,  was 
as  follows: — ^England,  19,578  sailing  vessels,  3,372,320  tons;  1,454  steam 
vessels,  321,947  tons:  total,  21,032  vessels,  3,694,267  tons,  168,843  crews. 
Scotland,  3,216  sailing  vessels,  571,432  tons;  297  steam  vessels,  75,010 
tons:  total, 3,513  vessels,  64,642  tons,  32,737  crews.  Ireland,  2,103  sailing 
vessels,  212,518  tons;  156  steam  vessels,  38,023  tons :  total,  2,259  vessels, 
250,541  tons,  13,971  crews.  Total,  United  Kingdom,  24,897  sailing  vessels, 
4,156,270  tons ;  1,907  steam  vessels,  434,980  tons  :  total,  26,804  vessels, 
4,591,250  tons,  215,551  crews.  Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man,  887 
sailing  vessels,  70,085  tons;  11  steam  vessels,  1,856  tons:  total,  898 
vessel,  71,941  tons,  5,597  crews.  British  possessions,  10,177  sailing 
vessels,  961,283  tons;  321  steam  vessels,  35,928  tons:  total,  10,498 vessels, 
997,211  tons,  70,283  crews.  Total,  of  British  Empire,  35,961  sailing 
vessels,  5,187,638  tons;  223  steam  vessels,  472,764  tons:  total,  38,200 
vessels,  5,660,402  tons,  291,431  crews. 

In  1859  there  were  entered,  British,  26,520  vessels,  6,585,112  tons; 
foreign,  22,351  vessels,  4,636,810  tons:  total,  48,871  vessels,  11,221,922 
tons.  Cleared  British,  25,920  vessels,  6,726,731  tons;  foreign,  23,935 
vessels,  4,955,606  tons:  total,  49,855  vessels,  11,682,237  tons.  Total, 
British,  52,440  vessels,  13,311,843  tons.  Foreign,  46,286  vessels,  9,592,416 
tons :  total,  98,726  vessels,  22,904,259  tons.  The  vessels  were  entered  and 
cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast,  as  follows : — Entered :  British,  with 
cargoes,  19,915  vessels,  5,391,925  tons;  in  ballast,  6,605  vessels,  1,193,187 
tons:  total,  26,520  vessek,  6,585,112  tons.  Foreign,  with  cargoes,  16,380 
vessels,  3,698,718  tons;  in  ballast,  5,971  vessels,  938,092  tons:  total, 
22,351  vessels,  4,636,810  tons.  Total,  with  cargoes,  36,295  vessels, 
9,090,643  tons;  in  ballast,  12,576  vessels,  2,131,279  tons:  total,  48,871 
vessels,  11,221,922  tons.  Cleared,  British,  23,704  vessels,  6,222,746  tons ; 
in  ballast,  2,216  vessels,  503,985  tons:  total,  25,920  vessels, 6,726,731  tons. 
Foreign,  with  cargoes,  19,408  vessels,  4,021,217  tons;  in  ballast,  4,527 
vessels,  934,389  tons:  total,  23,935  vessels,  4,955,606  tons.  Total,  with 
cargoes,  43,112  vessels,  10,243,963  tons;  in  ballast,  6,743 vessels,  1,438,374 
tons  :  total,  49,855  vessels,  11,682,337  tons. 

Of  the  vessels  entered,  42,833  vessels,  8,852,576  tons  were  from  foreign 
countries:  of  which  12,226  vessels,  1,646,103  tons,  from  France;  1,266 
vessels,  1,188,380  tons,  from  the  United  States;  3,838  vessels,  904,134 
tons,  from  Russia ;  3,944  vessels,  736,968  tons,  from  Holland,  and  6,038 
vessels,  2,369,346  tons,  from  British  possessions,  of  which  1,941  vessels, 
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1,003,375  tons,  from  North  American  Provinces;  707  vessels,  573,784 
tons,  from  East  India  and  Singapore ;  752  vessels,  226,336  tons,  from  West 
Indies  and  Hondnrus.  Of  the  vessels  cleared,  43,581  vessels,  9,179,921 
tons,  were  to  foreign  countries:  of  which  1,617  vessels,  1,463,860  tons,  to 
the  United  States;  10,966  vessels,  1,453,766  tons,  to  France;  5,232 
vessels,  666,696  tons;  2,891  vessels,  653,082  tons;  and  6,274  vessels, 
2,502,416  tons,  to  British  Possessions. 

The  total  number  entered  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  as  follows  : — Entered :  England  and  Walesr-London,  10,769  vessels, 
2,837,696  tons;  Live^ool,  4,904  vessels,  2,414,689  tons;  Hull,  2,944 
vessels,  666,236  tons ;  Bristol,  794  vessels,  203,250  tons;  Newcastle,  4,375 
ves^ls,  731,368  tons;  Southampton,  1,017  vessels,  323,361  tons.  Scotr 
land— Leith,  1,539  vessels,  216,356  tons;  Glasgow,  697  vessels,  144,066 
tons;  Gleenock,  312  vessels,  120,257  tons;  Ireland — Dublin,  596  vessels, 
109,694  tons;  Cork,  367  vessels,  93,124;  Bel&st,  371  vessels,  674,587 
tons. 


BILLS. 

Friendly  and  Assurance  Societies. — ^To  require  all  Friendlv  and  Assurance 
Societies  to  render  to  every  member  thereof,  or  person  depositing  money 
therein,  a  copy  of  their  annual  accounts.  (Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt, 
Mr.  Adderley,  and  Mr.  Bonham  Carter.^  8th  May,  1861.  (130.)  Copy 
of  balance-sneet  to  be  delivered  annually  to  every  depositor  or  member. 
Such  balance-sheet  to  contain  a  true  account  of  the  condition  of  snch 
society,  as  to  the  amount  of  receipts  during  the  year  gross,  and  net; 
amount  of  expenditure,  distinguishing  the  sums  paid  to  officers  or  for 
management,  gross  and  net;  date  of  establishment;  total  sums  received 
and  expended  since  establishment ;  the  assets,  distinguishing  each  head  of 
invested  capital ;  liabilities,  distinguishing  each  head  of  assurance  or  benefit ; 
and  number  of  members  or  persons  havmg  a  claim  on  account  of  money 
paid  to  the  societv.  In  default  of  such  delivery  the  officer  making  deJEmlt 
to  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

CtLstams  and  Inland  B&oemie. — To  continue  certain 'duties  of  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  for  the  service  of  her  Majesty,  and  to  alter  and  repeal 
certain  other  Duties.  (Mr.  Massey,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  FeeL)  (133.)  Grant  of  duties  as  follows :  The  duties  on  tea  and 
sugar,  viz. — Tea,  1«.  5d.  per  lb. ;  sugar  candy,  18«.  4d. ;  white  clayed,  16*.; 
yellow  Muscovado,  13«.  10(2. ;  brown  Muscovado,  12«.  8(2.;  cane  juice, 
10«.  4c2.;  and  molasses,  5«.  per  cwt. ;  almond  paste,  of  cherries  dried, 
comfits,  confectionery,  plums  preserved  in  sugar,  marmalade,  succades,  and 
ginger  preserved,  2«.  per  lb.,  to  continue*  till  July  1st,  1862.  The  allow- 
ances and  drawback  in  the  same  manner.  The  duty  on  chicory  to  be 
11«.  per  cwt  The  income-tax  to  be  9(i  in  the  pound  on  all  property, 
profits,  and  gains,  except  those  charged  under  Schedule  B.,  4^(2.  in  the 
pound  in  En^and,  and  3(2.  in  the  pound  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  respect 
of  the  occupation  of  lands  and  tenements  chargeable  under  Schedule  B., 
and  6c2.  in  die  pound  in  all  cases  where  the  incomes  are  under  1502.  a  year. 
The  duties  of  excise  on  paper  of  any  denomination,  and  buttonboard,  mill- 
board, pasteboard,  and  scaleboard,  and  also  all  allowances  and  drawbacks 
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in  respect  of  any  such  duties,  shall  cease.   Stationers  to  be  entitled  to  allow- 
ance of  excise  duty  in  respect  of  unbroken  reams  of  paper  in  their  stock. 

Excise  and  Stamps.  —  For  granting  to  her  Majesty  certain  duties  of 
Excise  and  Stamps.  (Mr.  Massey,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Mr.  PeeL)  131ii  Maj,  1861.  (139.)  Grant  of  stamp  duties,  retail 
licences,  and  dealers  m  spirits,  32.  Ss. ;  licence  to  sell  table  beer,  5s. ; 
stamp  duties  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  exceeding  5002.,  IdL  for  every 
1002.  or  part  of  1002. ;  leases  of  houses,  2s.  6dL,  provided  the  whole  rent 
exceeds  252. ;  license  for  hawker,  pedlar,  or  petty  chapman,  12^,  not  exceed-  ■ 
ing  six  monihs,  and  22.  not  exceeding  a  year ;  license  for  house  agents,  22L 

Princess  Alices  Annuity. — ^To  enable  her  Majesty  to  settle  an  annuity  on 
her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  Alice  Maud  Mary.  13th  May,  1861. 
(98.) 

Transfer  of  Stocks  and  Annuities. — ^To  increase  the  facilities  for  the 
Transfer  of  Stocks  and  Annuities  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and 
*  to  make  further  provisions  respecting  the  mutual  transfer  of  capital  in 
certain  public  stocks  or  funds,  transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England  or 
Ireland  respectively,  and  for  other  purposes.  (The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Mr.  Peel.)    16th  May,  1861^    (1^16.) 

Dealers  in  Old  Metals. — ^For  regulating  the  business  of  Dealers  in  Old 
Metals.  (Mr.  Scholefield  and  Mr.  Spooner.)  6th  Jime,  1861.  (165.) 
Any  dealer  in  old  metal  in  possession  of  stolen  property,  guilty  of  misde- 
meanour, justices  mav  order  dealer  to  be  registered.  Dealer  to  give  notice 
of  change  of  place  of  business.  Inspectors  and  sergeants  of  poBce  to  visit 
places  of  business  of  registered  dealers  in  old  metals. 

Consolidated  Fund.  — To  apply  10,000,0002.  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  to  the  service  of  the  year  1861.     3rd  June,  1861.    (1 14  L.) 

Revenue  Departments  Accounts. — To  provide  for  the  preparation,  audit, 
and  presentation  to  Parliament  of  annual  accounts  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  moneys  voted  for  the  Revenue  Departments.  3rd  June,  1861.   (265  L.) 

Stamp  Duties  and  Probates. — To  amend  the  law  for  the  collection  of  the 
Stamp  Duties  on  probates,  administrations,  inventories,  legacies  and  succes- 
sions.    29th  July,  1862.     (259  L.)  ' 

Lace  Factories. — To  place  the  employment  of  women,  young  persons, 
youths  and  children  in  lace  factories  under  the  regulations  of  the  Factories 
Acts.     29th  July,  1861.    (257  L.) 

Inland  Revenue. — To  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Inland  Revenue. 
29th  July,  1861.    (258  L.)    The  Bill  contains  provisions. 

Copyright  of  Designs. — To  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Copyright  of 
Designs  relating  to  excise,  stamps,  land-tax,  land-assessed,  and  income- 
taxes.  It  provides  that  methylated  spirits  may  be  retailed  under  licence 
for  the  purpose,  but  that  it  shaU  not  be  prepared  or  sold  as  a  beverage.  It 
altered  the  drawback  on  beer  exported,  and  lowered  the  duty  on  refresh- 
ment-house licenses.  It  alters  the  stamp  duties  on  protests,  makes  other 
changes  on  duties  on  duplicates  of  deeds,  and  provides  for  the  appropriation 
of  surplus  land-tax. 

Copyright  of  Designs.-^To  amend  the  law  relating  to  Copyright  of 
Designs.  11th  July,  1861.  ^184  L.)  The  5  and  6  Vict  c  100,  and  other 
Acts  relating  to  copyright  of  designs,  to  apply  to  any  design,  even  where 
the  inventor  is  not  a  subject  of  her  Majesty. 

Salmon  Fisheries. — To  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Fisheries  of  Salmon  in 
England.    25th  July,  1861.     (246  L.) 
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White  Herring  Fishery,  Scotland. — ^To  make  fiirther  provisions  for  the 
regulations  of  the  British  White  Herring  Fishery  in  Scotland.  15th  Jaly, 
1861.     (191  L.) 

Treasury  Chest  Fund. — For  limiting  and  regulating  the  Treasury  Chest 
Fund.     1st  August,  1861.    (278  L.) 

Consolidated  Fund  Appropriation. — To  apply  a  sum  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  and  the  surplus  of  ways  and  means  to  the  service  of  the  year 
1861,  and  to  appropriate  the  supplies  granted  in  this  session  of  Parliament 
1st  August,  1861.    (285  L.) 


Return  of  the  Total'  Amount  of-  Dues  raised  under  the  various  Acts  passed  tn 
1860, /or  Levying  and  Collecting  certain  Dues  on  Goods,  Animals,  Shipping 
Bills,  4^c,  from  the  date  of  comma  into  operation  to  Slst  December,  1860, 
inclusive.    (Mr.  Moffat)    8th  March,  1861.    (93.) 

The  total  amount  of  dues  raised  under  the  various  Acts  from  one  penny 
on  goods  in  packages  or  parcels,  in  bulk  by  weight,  in  bulk  by  measure,  in 
bulk  by  number,  on  animals  was  82,8682.  3«.  Id. ;  and  on  shipping  bills,  and 
bills  of  lading,  was  30,254^  Zs. :  total,  113,122^  Ss.  Id.  The  total  amount 
of  duty  received  for  dock  warrant  stamps  sold  at  3d.  each,  from  the  3rd  of 
April  to  the  31st  of  December,  1860,  was  8,5952.  8s.  9d. 


Return  of  all  Exports  and  Imports  of  Copper  and  Copper  Ore  and  Reguhu, 
Tin  and  Tin  Ore,  Lead  and  Lead  Ore,  and  &>eli^  for  Twelve  Months, 
ending  5th  January,  1860.     (Mr.  Davey.)     11th  May,  1860.     (295.) 

Of  copper  there  were  imported  in  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1859, 
71,277  tons  of  ore,  13,178  tons  of  regulus,  8,048  tons  of  unwrought  in 
bricks  or  pigs,  926  tons  of  old,  2,855  tons  of  part-wrought,  28  tons  of  plates 
and  coins,  and  1,456  tons  of  copper  manufactured.  The  principal  part  of 
the'  copper  ore  came  from  Chili,  Cuba,  Spain,  Victoria  (Australia),  Peru, 
British  possessions  in  South  Africa,  and  Italy.  During  the  same  year  there 
were  exported  66  tons  of  British,  and  921  tons  of  foreign  copper  ore,  128 
tons  of  foreign  regulus,  6,349  tons  of  British,  and  1,400  tons  of  foreign 
unwrought  in  bricks,  viz. :  56  tons  of  British,  and  49  tons  of  foreign  coin 
plates,  14,345  tons  of  British  sheet  nails,  &c.,  36  tons  of  British  wire, 
1,933  tons  of  British  wrought  copper,  11  tons  of  foreign  old  copper,  996 
tons  of  foreign  part-wrought 

Of  tin  there  were  imported  2,790  tons,  principal^  from  British  India, 
Singapore,  and  Holland,  and  563  tons  of  tin  ore  and  regulus.  And  there 
were  exported  2,803  tons  of  British  and  395  tons  of  foreign  tin. 

Of  zinc  there  were  imported  30,214  tons  of  zinc,  or  spelter,  5,083  tons  of 
lapis  calaminaris,  and  1,006  tons  of  oxide  of  zinc ;  and  exported  4,874  tons 
of  British  and  8,672  tons  of  foreign  zinc,  or  spelter  and  69  tons  of  foreign 
oxide  of  zinc. 

Of  lead  there  were  imported  23,620  tons,  pi^  and  sheet,  2,100  tons  of 
lead  ore,  1  ton  of  lead,  red,  and  162  tons  of  lead,  white ;  and  exported, 
197  tons  of  British  lead,  109  of  foreign  ore,  18,414  tons  of  British  and  40  tons 
of  foreign  pig  and  rolled  lead.  2,157  tons  of  shot,  48 1  tons  of  litharge,  2,641 
tons  of  red  lead,  and  3,623  of  white  lead,  British,  and  52  tons  foreign. 
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JUDICIAL  STATISTICS. 
Returns  of  Judicial  Statiatics  for  England  and  Wales  for  ike  year  1859. 

Pabt  L 
Police — Cbiminal  Pbooeedinos — ^Pkisons. 

Police  and  Constabulary. — The  total  amount  of  the  police  and  constabu- 
lary was  on  the  29th  September,  1859  i^Commissioners  and  assistant  com- 
missioners, 4 ;  chief  constables  of  counties,  56 ;  head  constables  of  boroughs, 
113;  superintendents,  483;  inspectors,  691;  Serjeants,  1,961;  constables, 
16,735 ;  additional  constables  (appointed  for  special  purposes),  402 ;  detec-« 
tive  officers,  152  ;  total  police  ana  constabulary,  20,597. 

Comparing  the  year  1858  with  the  year  1857  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  police  forces  of  1,069  men,  or  5 '6  per  cent  But  the  establishments 
were  then  brought  into  a  state  approaching  completeness,  for  in  the  past 
year  341  men  only,  or  1*6  per  cent,  were  added. 

Population,  which  is  calculated  on  residence,  forms  the  best  but  a  very 
imperfect  basis  of  comparing  the  relative  amount  of  the  police  forces.  For 
England  and  Wales  the  proportion  averages  1  in  870.  It  is  largest  in  the 
City  of  London,  1  in  2 10 ;  in  the  town  and  port  of  Liverpool,  I  in  308 ;  next 
in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  1  in  384.  In  Manchester  it  decreases  to 
1  in  502 ;  in  Birmingham  to  1  in  636 ;  and  in  Sheffield  to  1  in  708.  But 
the  proportion  immemately  diminishes  in  the  county  populations  and  is  more 
fixea,  tnough  usually  largest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  towns. 
Thus  it  is  in  Warwickshire  1  in  1,221;  in  Essex,  1  in  1,259 ;  in  Devon  I 
in  1,307 ;  in  Worcestershire  1  in  1,314 ;  in  Lancashire  1  in  1,332  ;  in  Kent 
1  in  1,355;  in  Staffordshire  1  in  1,392;  and  diminishes  in  Norfolk  to  1  in 
1,458 ;  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  to  1  in  1,531 ;  and  in  Suffolk  to 
I  in  1,602. 

The  expenses  of  the  police  in  the  year  1859  prove  a  small  increase  corre- 
sponding only  with  the  addition  to  the  number  of  constables.  The  heads 
of  the  <diarge  were : — 

Salaries  and  pay,  1,105,708/L  9a.  5d. ;  allowances  and  contingent  ex- 
penses, 37,310^  139.  5d.;  clothing  and  accoutrements,  104,491/.  15s.  8(2.; 
superannuations  and  gratuities,  60,8652.  7s.  lOd. ;  horses,  harness,  forage, 
&&,  29,657/.  2s.  5(2.;  station-house  charges,  printing,  stationery,  &c., 
118,8902.  9s.;  other  miscellaneous  charges^  28,1052.  4a.  Id.:  total  costs, 
1,485,0292.  la.  lOd.  These  charges,  including  the  whole  costs  of  the 
establishments,  average  72L  2a.  per  man  on  the  total  of  the  police— or 
calculating  only  the  salaries  and  pay  53/.  13a.  per  man.  Clothing  and 
accoutrements  5/.  la.  per  man.  The  large  station-house  charges  are  pro- 
bably still  ^atly  increased  by  expenses  in  the  nature  of  outfit  Of  the 
superannuation  charge  six-sevenths  refer  to  the  metropolitan  police  alone. 

The  police,  both  of  boroughs  and  counties,  is  a  local  force  governed  by 
the  local  authorities  and  paid  from  local  funds.  But  on  report  of  efficiency 
by  one  of  her  Majesty's  mspectors  of  constabulary,  one-fourth  the  charge 
for  pay  and  clothing  is  contributed  from  the  public  revenue  to  all  boroughs 
having  a  population  of  above  5,000,  and  to  all  counties  including  the 
boroughs  whose  police  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  county  polic&  A 
similar  contribution  of  one-fourth  the  amount  of  the  police  rate  is  made  to- 
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wards  the  maintenance  of  the  metropolitan  police  force.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don police  is  an  exception  to  these  contributions.  The  charge  of  each  class 
of  the  police  in  the  year  1859  was, — 

Borough  police,  total  charge  367,1402.  2«.  3(t,  contributed  from  public 
revenue  71,284i  7«.  llci  ;  county  constabulary,  total  charge  584,814/.  18«., 
contributed  from  public  revenue  114,8642.  12«.  Irf. ;  metropolitan  police, 
total  charge  485,6662.  1«.  9d,  contributed  from  public  revenue  124,0562. 
10«.  7d.;  city  of  London  police,  total  charge.  47,4072,  19«.  lOcLi  total 
charge  1,485,0292.  Is.  10c2.,  contributed  from  public  revenue  310,2052. 
lOs.  Id. 

Criminal  Classes. — The  numbers  returned  to  the  police  in  1859  were  as 
follows : — Ejiown  thieves  and  depredators :  under  16  years  of  age,  4,382 
males,  1,546  females,  total  5,928  ;  16  years  and  above,  26,478  msdeSj  7,132 
females,  total  33,610 ;  receivers  of  stolen  goods :  under  16  years  of  age,  85 
males,  28  females,  total  113;  16  years  and  above,  3,450  males,  844  femsdes, 
total  4,294 ;  prostitutes :  under  16  years  of  age,  2,037 ;  16  years  and  above, 
28,743;  suspected  persons:  under  16  years  of  age,  3,878  males,  1,370 
females,  total  5,248 ;  16  years  and  above,  26,706  males,  5,734  females, 
total  32,440;  vagrants  and  tramps:  under  16  years  of  age,  3,279  males, 
2,167  females,  total  5,446;  16  years  and  above,  11,811  males,  6,096 
females,  total  17,907 :  total:  under  16  years  of  age,  11,624  males,  7,148 
females,  total  18,772;  16  years  and  above,  68,445  males,  48,549  females, 
total  116,994. 

There  appears  to  be,  as  compared  with  1858,  a  general  decrease  of  the 
males  of  every  class,  with  the  exception  of  the  vagrants ;  and  an  increase 
of  the  female  thieves,  except  those  under  16  years  of  age  :  but  with  regard 
to  the  prostitutes  an  increase  both  of  the  juvenile  and  the  adult,  reacmng 
together  7*0  per  cent.  The  gross  total  it  will  be  seen  does  not  vary  more 
than  is  represented  by  an  increase  of  0'7  per  cent 

Their  proportion  in  the  chief  districts  was  as  follows  : — 
The  Metropolis.  -Including  an   average  radius  of  fifteen  miles  round 
CharuTg  Gross,  and  comprising  the  district  of  the  metropolitan  police  and 
the  city  of  London  police,  13,120  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  194*0  ;  6,849 
prostitutes  separately,  or  1  in  371*6. 

Pleasure  Tovms. — Brighton,  Bath,  Dover,  Leamington,  Gravesend,  Scar- 
borough, and  Ramsgate,  2,265  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  87*4;  943  prosti- 
tutes separately,  or  1  in  209*9. 

Toions  depending  upon  Agricultural  Distriets. — Ipswich,  Exeter,  Reading, 
Shrewsbury,  Lincoln,  Wmchester,  Hereford,  and  Bridgwater,  1,854 
criminal  classes,  or  1  in  86*6 ;  666  prostitutes  separately,  or  1  in  241*0. 

Commercial  Ports. — Liverpool,  Bristol,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eingston-on- 
Hull,  Sunderland,  Southampton,  Swansea,  Yarmouth,  Tynemouth,  and 
South  Shields,  9,389  criminal  classes,  or  (  in  96*4 ;  5,221  prostitutes  sepa- 
rately, or  1  in  173-4. 

Seats  of  the  Cotton  and  Linen  Manufacture, — Manchester,  Preston, 
Salford,  Bolton,  Stockport,  Oldham,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Staleybridge,  and 
Ashton-under-L^ne,  6,090  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  124*6 ;  1,616  prostitutes 
separately,  or  1  m  469*7. 

Seats  of  the  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufacture. — Leeds,  Bradford^ 
Halifax,  Rochdale,  Huddersfield,  and  Kidderminster,  2,779  criminal  classes, 
or  1  in  137*0  ;  681  prostitutes  separately,  or  1  in  559*2. 

Seats  of  the  small  and  mixed  Textile  Fabrics. — Nwwich,  Nottingham, 
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Derby,  Macclesfield,  Coventry,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  Congleton, 
2,208  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  119*4;  762  prostitutes  separately,  or  1  in 
345-9. 

Seats  of  the  Hardware  Manufacture,  —  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and 
Wolverhampton,  7,685  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  54*4 ;  922  prostitutes  sepa- 
rately, or  1  in  453*5. 

So  far  therefore  as  population  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation, 
the  proportion  of  the  criminal  class  is  the  highest  in  the  three  great  centres 
of  the  hardware  manufacture,  1  in  54'4,  a  very  high  proportion ;  and  then 
at  one  jump  follows  a  group  of  population  of  the  most  opposite  class — the 
towns  dependant  upon  the  agricultural  districts,  1  in  86'6 ;  and  the  plea- 
sure towns,  1  in  87 '4;  next  the  great  commercial  ports,  1  in  96*4;  after 
these,  with  a  marked  diminishing  proportion,  follow  the  chief  seats  of  the 
woven  fabrics — the  small  mixed  textile  manufactures  1  in  119*4 ;  the  cotton 
and  linen  manufacture  1  in  124*6 ;  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufacture  1 
in  137*0;  and  lastly,  contrary  to  many  received  opinions,  the  metropolitan 
districts,  in  a  marked  degree  the  least  infested  by  the  criminal  classes,  1  in 
194*0.  These  results  have  also  the  confirmation  of  the  previous  year's 
returns,  from  which  the  present  only  vary  so  far  as  to  place  the  pleasure 
towns  before  instead  of  after  the  commercial  ports,  with  which  they  have 
changed  places  in  the  rank  of  criminality. 

The  state  of  prostitution  in  the  same  town  populations,  so  far  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  number  of  prostitutes  harbouring  within  their  limits,  does 
not  show  any  marked  variation  from  the  returns  of  the  previous  year.  It 
will  be  assumed  that  the  police  would  only  include  in  this  class  those  who 
notoriously  and  obviously  belong  to  it,  and  that  there  must  exist  on  its 
limits  a  large  numberof  immoral  characters,  not  yet  quite  degraded  to  itslevel. 
Taking  the  foregoing  groups  of  town  population,  the  commercial  ports 
stand  first  in  bad  notoriety,  there  the  prostitutes  amount  to  I  in  173*4 ;  next 
the  pleasure  towns,  doubtless  charged  with  the  vices  of  other  districts,  1  in 
209*9;  thirdly  the  small  towns  of  the  rural  districts,  1  in  241*0.  In  the 
seats  of  the  manufacture  of  the  smaller  textile  fabrics,  where  the  young  of 
both  sexes  are  closely  brought  together^  1  in  345*9 ;  next  in  the  metropolis, 
1  in  371*6,  followed  by  the  seats  of  the  hardware  manufacture,  1  in  453*5, 
and  lastly  of  the  great  cotton  and  linen  manufacture,  1  in  469*7^  and  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  1  in  559*2. 

In  the  agricultural  districts  the  bad  characters  would  be  more  readily 
known  and  traced  by  the  police  than  when  hidden  in  the  population  of 
towns,  and  their  relative  number  is  high,  especially  if  the  prostitutes,  who 
congregate  chiefly  in  the  towns,  are  omitted  from  the  calculation.  The  total 
of  the  criminal  class  is  : — 

Eastern  Counties. — ^Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  10,407  criminal 
classes,  or  1  in  122*0;  1,104  prostitutes  separately,  or  1  in  1150*2.  South 
and  South-western  Counties. — Southampton,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  9,644 
criminal  classes,  or  1  in  106*7 ;  1,394  prostitutes  separately,  or  1  in  738*7. 
Midland  Counties. — Cambridge,  Bedford,  Northampton,  Hertford,  Oxford, 
Bucks,  Berks,  8,966  criminal  classes,  or  1  in  102*5 ;  639  prostitutes  sepa- 
ratehr,  or  1  in  14390. 

Jaousee  of  Bad  Character. — The  police  also  returned  the  number  and  class 
of  the  houses  of  bad  character  in  each  district  They  show  on  the  total 
an  increase  of  4*6  per  cent  upon  the  return  of  the  preceding  year,  chiefly 
in  the  increased  number  of  public  houses  and  beer  shops  of  bad  resort, 
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which  maj  be  due  rather  to  the  improved  obsenratioii  of  the  police  than  ta 
an  actual  increase  of  this  class  of  houses.     The  total  numbers  were : — 

Houses  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  3,041 ;  houses  the  resort  of  thieves 
and  prostitutes,  viz. :  public  houses,  2,811 ;  beer  shops,  2,765  ;  coffee  shops, 
428  ;  other  suspected  houses,  1,946 ;  brothels  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  7,991 ; 
tramps'  lodmng-houses,  7,294 ;  total  houses  of  bad  character,  26,276. 

Crimes  Committed  and  Persons  Apprehended^ — ^The  following  are  the 
crimes  committed  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  in  each 
of  the  four  quarters  of  tne  year.  The  apprehensions  are  52*1  per  cent  on  the 
crimes,  and  are  proportionably  2*0  per  cent  higher  in  the  sumjner  than  m 
the  winter  season : — 

In  October,  November,  and  December,  there  were  committed  14,278 
crimes,  and  apprehended  7,366  persons;  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  there  were  committed  13,999  crimes,  and  apprehended  7,113 
persons;  in  April,  May,  and  June,  there  were  committed  11,903  crimes, 
and  apprehended  6,368  persons ;  in  July  August,  and  September,  there 
were  committed  11,838  crimes,  and  apprehended  6,272  persons.  Tofad 
crimes  committed  52,018,  and  apprehenaed  27,119  persons. 

The  state  of  crime  in  each  police  district  is  represented  by  the  report  of 
the  crimes  committed.  Looking  only  to  some  of  the  more  grave  crimes,  it 
is  shown  that  of  the  total  of  95  murders  committed,  there  were  in  the 
metropolitan  police  district  12,  in  Lancashire  19,  and  in  Yorkshire  12, 
including  both  county  and  borough  districts.  Concealing  the  births  of 
infants,  with  which  infanticide  is  so  closely  allied,  prevails  in  the  rural 
districts ;  of  137  cases  which  appear  in  the  returns,  the  larger  portion  will 
be  found  in  the  agricultural  counties  or  the  small  boroughs  connected  with 
them.  The  cases  of  rape  and  attempts  to  ravish  were  mostly  in  the  same 
districts.  Burglary  ana  housebreaking  are  also  chieflv  conunitted  in  the 
country  districts,  though  a  large  number  of  this  class  of  crimes  is  returned 
in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  and  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Sheffield.  Robbery  on  the  person,  another  crime  of  marked  violence,  is 
also  most  rife  in  the  country  districts,  and  in  the  metropolitan  police  dis- 
trict, Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exact  terms  under  which  the  charges 
against  the  above  persons  apprehended  were  disposed  of  by  the  magistrates 
— 37*5  per  cent  were  at  once  liberated  after  a  detention  of  probably  only 
a  few  hours ;  4*7  per  cent  were  discharged  on  finding  bail  to  appear  and 
take  their  trial ;  and  56*4  per  cent  were  committed  to  prison  to  await  trial 
at  the  next  sessions.  The  numbers  were  as  follow: — Discharged,  6,887  males, 
3,291  females,  total  10,178 ;  discharged  on  bail  for  further  appearance  if 
required,  238  males,  30  females,  total  268  ;  bailed  to  appear  for  trial,  1,048 
msdes,  241  females,  total  1,289 ;  committed  for  want  of  sureties,  70  males, 
9  females,  total  79;  committed  for  trial,  11,677  males,  3,628  females,  total 
15,305.     Total— 19,920  males,  7,199  females,  total  27,119. 

Very  different  results  appear  on  an  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  police 
pursuit  in  the  chief  classes  of  the  crimes  committed.  In  the  offences 
against  the  person,  2,579  crimes  are  recorded,  out  of  which  arose  2,768 
apprehensions,  more  than  one  person  being  firequently  implicated  in  such 
offences,  and  1,908  commitments  for  triaH  so  that  73*9  per  cent  of  the 
cases  were  successfullv  pursued  by  the  police,  a  very  satis&ctory  propor- 
tion, making  every  allowance  for  the  cases  where  more  than  one  commit- 
ment ensues.  In  the  violent  offences  against  property,  4,433  crimes  are 
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followed  by  2,204  apprehensions,  and  1 ,609  commitments  for  trial,  or  36*3  ^ 
per  cent.,  and  probably  of  these  two  classes  of  crimes  the  ^eat  proportion 
are  known  to  tne  police  and  included*  in  these  returns,  ^est  follow  the 
ordinary  cases  of  theft,  embezzlement,  fraud,  offences  unaccompanied  by 
violence;  these,  appear  very  inadequately  represented  by  the  41,370 
cases  reported.  They  moreover  led  to  onlv  18,738  apprehensions  and 
11/137  commitments  for  trial,  not  more  than  27*6  per  cent,  of  the 
offences  recorded,  which  confirms  the  opinion  that  up  to  thb  time 
there  exists  a  fi^at  impunity  and  long  career  in  petty  thefts,  when 
unaccompanied  by  such  acts  of  violence  as  create  alarm  and  stimulate 
prompt  information  to  the  police  to  be.foUowed  by  active  pursuit 

Summary  Canviciiona. — In  the  year  1859  charges  against  the  following 
lar^  number  of  persons  were  determined  summarily : — 

Proceeded  against,  310,690  males,  82,120  females,  total,  392,810;  con- 
victed, 213,494  males,  44,316  females,  total  257,810;  discharged,  97,196 
males,  37,804  females,  total  135,000. 

It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the  criminal  statistics  the  females,  from 
no  other  apparent  cause  than  greater  leniency  towards  their  sex,  bear  a 
much  smaller  proportion  in  the  convictions  than  the  males :  on  the  above 
convictions  this  difference  ift  nearly  15  per  c«nt,  the  proportion  being  of 
the  males  68*7,  of  the  females  53*9.  The  penalties  imposed  on  those  con* 
victed  are  stated  under  the  following  classification : — 

Imprisoned  above  6  months,  71 ;  6  months  and  above  3  months,  2,467 ; 
3  months  and  above  2  months,  7,529 ;  2  months  and  above  1  month,  9,071 ; 
1  month  and  above  14  days,  18,951 ;  14  days  and  under,  184 15j  in  i*e- 
formatory  schools,  780;  total  committed,  57,284.  Fmed,  162,604; 
whipped,  476 ;  ordered  to  find  sureties  or  to  enter  into  recognizance,  12,203 ; 
delivered  up  to  the  army  or  navy,  3,515;  other  punisnments,  21,728; 
total  convicted,  257,810. 

The  summary  admmistration  of  iustice  is  prompt,  it  does  not  involve  any 
imprisonment  l>efore  judgment,  and  considenn^  the  offences  now  subjected 
to  it,  the  above  punishments  are  proof  of  its  lenient  administration ;  22*2 
per  cent,  of  those  convicted  were  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned,  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  7*4  per  cent  only  of  the  total  convicted  exceeded  one 
month's  duration. 

It  is  difiicult  to  classify,  for  the  purpose  of  general  analysis,  offences  so 
various  in  their  character  and  including  such  di&rent  degrees  of  criminality. 
Perhaps  the  following  exhibit  the  most  grave  of  the  offences  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  justices,  and  are  most  closely  allied  to  those  usually  sent  to 
the  sessions  for  trial  by  jury : — 

1.  Stealing  and  attempts  to  steal:  Larceny,  by  offmders  aged  under  16 
years,  6,550;  larceny  under  the  value  of  5«.,  and  on  pleading  guilty, 
13,772;  attempting  larceny  or  larceny  from  the  person,  13,119;  dogs, 
bkds,  beasts,  &c,  647 ;  fruit  or  vegetable  productions,  2,603 ;  fences, 
wood,  trees,  shrubs,  &c,  648 ;  total,  37,339.  Of  these  offences  the  first 
was  not  made  subject  to  summary  jurisdiction  till  1847,  nor  the  two  follow- 
ing offences,  under  which  such  an  extensive  jurisdiction  is  now  exercised, 
tm'lS65 ;  the  remaining  three  ofiSsnees  have  been  cognizable  by  justices 
since  1827. 

2.  Malicious  offences  of  damage  and  trespass :  Destrojdng  fences,  walls, 
gates,  &c,  1,905 ;  fruit  and  vegetable  productions,  770 ;  trees,  shrubs,  <&c., 
975 ;  total,  3,650. 
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The  foregoing  malicious  offences  were  also  made  punishable  bj  justices 
under  the  consolidating  statute  of  1827.  Assaults:  On  women  and 
children,  aggravated,  3,191;  on  peace  officers,  resisting,  &c.,  13,329; 
common,  67,513  ;  total,  84,033.  Common  assaults  have  been  punishable 
summarily  since  1828,  and  aggravated  assaults  on  women  and  children 
since  1853. 

4.  Offences  against  the  game  laws:  Trespassing  in  the  day-time  in 
pursuit  of  game,  7,175  ;  night  poaching  and  destroying  game,  960 ;  illegally 
selling  or  buying  game,  53 ;  total,  8,188.  These  large  classes  of  offences 
have  all  been  made  punishable  summarily  within  comparatively  a  recent 
date,  and  the  severity  of  the  sentences  was  at  the  same  time  very  greatly 
reduced.  The  following  have  been  selected  as  some  of  the  remaining  chief 
offences ;  the^  are  of  a  very  mixed  character,  many  of  them  prohibitions 
only,  and  civil  in  their  nature  rather  than  criminal: — 

Drunkenness  and  drunk  and  disorderlv,  89,903 ;  under  the  vagrant  laws, 
25,757;  under  local  acts  and  borough  byelaws,  22,554;  under  the  high- 
way, turnpike,  railways,  and  carriage  laws,  19,034 ;  under  the  police  acts, 
17,678;  under  the  licensed  victuallers  and  beer  acts,  12,944;  under  the 
laws  relating  to  servants,  apprentices,  and  masters,  9,891 ;  under  the 
weights  and  measures  act,  6,341 ;  under  the  mutiny  acts,  5,559 ;  under  the 
poor  law  acts,  5,523 ;  nuisances  and  offences  against  health,  4,553. 

The  comparative  numbers  proceeded  against  in  the  preceding  two  years 
— ^the  information  does  not  extend  further  back — stand  thus: — 

Total  proceeded  against  in  1859,  392,810 ;  in  1858,  404,034 ;  in  1857, 
369,233.  Convicted  in  1859,  257,810;  in  1858,  260,290;  in  1857, 
233,474.  Discharged  in  1859,  135,000;  in  1858,  143,744;  in  1857, 
135,759.  These  numbers  prove  a  decrease  of  2*7  per  cent,  on  the  total 
proceeded  against  in  1859,  but  of  0*9  only  on  the  convictions. 

The  class  and  character  of  the  persons  apprehended  by  the  police,  both 
those  proceeded  against  on  indictment  and  summarily,  are  defined  under 
the  following  general  heads : — 

Known  thieves,  22,024 ;  prostitutes,  22,755  ;  vagrants,  tramps,  and  others 
without  visible  means  of  subsistence,  16,401  ;  suspicious  characters, 
51,563;  babitual  drunkards  (not  under  above  heads),  23,743;  previous 
good  character,  133,359;  character  unknown,  150,084.     Total,  419,929. 

Comparing  the  numbers  of  the  above  classes  proceeded  against  with  the 
numbers  reported  to  be  at  large,  the  police  are  shown  to  nave  pursued 
during  the  year  22,024  known  thieves  and  depredators  against  39,538 
stated  to  be  at  large,  or  55*7  per  cent,  and  22,755  prostitutes  against 
30,780  at  large,  no  less  than  73*8  per  cent  This  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  the  active  agency  of  the  police  in  the  repression  of  the  criminal  classes, 
but  a  more  close  test  will  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  same  town  and  county 
populations  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Appeals  on  Justices^  Convictions. — Upon  conviction  for  certain  offences  by 
justices,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  is  enacted ;  and  of  the 
fifty-six  heads  of  offences,  appeals  were  entered  only  under  eighteen.  Of 
these  appeals,  38  in  number,  tiie  results,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  are  equal 
— ^in  19  cases  the  convictions  were  affirmed,  in  19  quashed.  These  are  the 
only  cases  out  of  the  large  number  of  257,810  convictions.  But  to  them 
may  be  added  the  cases  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  superior  courts 
under  the  20  &  21  Vict  c.  43,  upon  points  of  law ;  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  61 ;  Common  Pleas  7  ;  Exchequer  4. 
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Inquests. — The  number  of  the  inquests  held  last  year,  exclusive  of  pre- 
liminary inquiries  by  the  coroners  which  did  not  result  in  an  inquest, 
were : — 

Murder,  89  males,  115  females,  total,  204;  manslaughter,  140  males, 
58  females,  total,  198 ;  justifiable  homicide,  17  males,  6  females,  total,  23  ; 
suicide,  or  self-murder,  910  males,  330  feihales,  total,  1,240;  accidental 
death,  7,081  males,  2,160  females,  total,  9,241  ;  injuries,  causes  unknown, 
223  males,  127  females,  total,  350 ;  found  dead,  1,873  males,  1,044  females, 
total,  2,917;  natural  death: — ^from  excessive  drinking,  206  males,  100 
females,  total,  306 ;  disease,  aggravated  by  neglect,  40  males,  53  females, 
total,  93 ;  want,  cold,  exposure,  &c.,  106  males,  56  females,  total,  162 ; 
other  causes,  3,409  males,  2,388  females,  total,  5,797.  Males,  14,094, 
females,  6,437  :  total,  20,53L 

These  inquests  rather  exceed  the  numbers  in  1858  (3*4  per  cent)  and 
also  those  in  1857  ;  and  present  one  noticeable  fact,  in  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  females  murdered— exceeding  by  one-third  the  average  of 
theprevious  three  years. 

The  condition  of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  inquests  in 
the  year  1859  has  been  defined  under  three  classes — ^showing  a  proportion  of 
52 '5  per  cent  adults,  and  nearly  one  third  (31*3  per  cent)  females. 

The  costs  of  the  inquests  in  the  last  year  increased  only  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  number  of  inquests.  They  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  three 
preceding  years : — 

1859,  60,9202.  16«.  6d.  total  cost,  average  2L  195.  4d ;  18^8, 
58,9732.  lU  9(2.  total  cost,  average  22.  I9s.  5d.;  1857,  61,5412.  lU.  Id. 
total  cost,  average  32.  1«. ;  1856,  68,4392.  14«.  3c2.  total  cost,  average 
32.  1«.  Id. 

Criminal  PaooEEDiNas. 

Number  CommiUed. — The  commitments  for  trial  last  year,  and  the  com- 
parative numbers  in  the  previous  years,  were : —  * 


1859 
1858 
1857 
1856 
1855 

16.674 
17.855 
20.269 
19,437 
25.972 

100,207 

1854 
1853 
1852 
1851 
1850 

Total 

29,359 
27,057 
27.510 
27.960 
26,813 

1849 
1848 
1847 
1846 
1845 

Total 

27.816 
80.349 
28,833 
25.107 
24,303 

Total 

138,699 

136,408 

With  regard  to  the  past  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  commitments  are 
6*6  per  cent  less  than  in  1858,  and  17*7  per  cent  less  than  in  1857.  This 
decrease  is  very  general ;  it  reaches  all  the  English  counties  except  Bedford, 
Cornwall,  Durham,  Middlesex,  Northampton,  Rutland,  Southampton,  and 
Westmoreland,  and  in  each  of  these  counties  the  commitments  are  still  less 
than  in  •1857.- 

On  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  commitments  m  1859,  a  decrease 
of  5*8  per  cent  appears  on  the  total  of  Class  1,  offences  against  the  person, 
but  murder,  and  attempts  to  murder,  concealing  the  births  of  infimts,  and 
also  bigamy,  have  increased,  though  in  an  unimportant  degree,  and  form  an 
exception  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  crimes  of  stabbing,  manslaughter, 
the  unnatural  offences,  and  rape  and  attempts  to  ravish,  have  dimini^ed, 
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the  latter  considerably.  Class  12 — Offences  a^nst  property,  committed 
with  violence,  decreased  in  a  greater  degree.  Following  a  large  decrease 
in  1858,  there  was  last  year  a  further  decrease  of  15*8  per  cent,  inclading 
the  chief  crimes,  burglary,  house-breaking,  and  robbery.  In  Class  3 — 
Offences  of  stealing  without  violence,  the  decrease  was  5*4  per  c^it,  and 
was  very  marked  in  sheep-stealing,  larceny  in  dwelling-houses,  embezzle- 
ment, receiving  stolen  go(Kls,  and  fhiud,  ounces  not  touched  by  the  recent 
alteration  of  uie  law.  In  Class  4 — ^Malicious  offences  against  property, 
there  is  a  slight  increase.  Class  5 — Forgery  and  offences  against  the 
currency,  shows  a  continnance  of  the  decrease  m  the  two  preceding  years, 
arising  chiefly  in  the  offences  of  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  and  the  <&Qreaae 
on  last  years  commitments  reaches  11-7  per  cent  llie  miscellaneoas. 
Class  6,  slightly  decreased  in  the  face  of  a  marked  increase  of  offences 
against  the  game  laws,  and  of  perjury,  which  it  includes. 

But  the  present  state  of  crime  will  be  best  seen  on  a  further  retrospect 
There  are  distinctly  two  classes  of  offences,  one  of  which  springs  from  the 
state  of  the  general  community,  and  is  of  singularly  uniform  recurrence ; 
the  other  from  a  separate  criminal  class,  from  time  to  time  increased  or 
diminished  in  number  by  external  circumstances,  as  the  price  of  food,  the 
state  of  employment,  and  again  more  directly  by  changes  in  the  police  and 
the  criminal  laws,  by  which  the  class  is  repressed.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  in  those  years  when  the  tendency  to  petty  theffai  and  fraads  is  lessened 
by  abundant  employment  for  labour  and  cheap  food,  assaults  and  other 
minor  offences  against  the  person  are  stimulated,  probably  by  the  increased 
means  of  obtaining  intoxicating  liquors,  which  such  perioas  afford. 

The  data  exist  for  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  state  of  crime  on  the 
commitments  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  selecting  those  crimes  for  which 
no  disturbing  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law,  except  so  &r  as  refers 
to  a  great  amelioration  of  the  punishments,  the  following  results  are  obtained. 
First,  with  regard  to  those  crimes  which  may  be  held  largely  to  mark  ihe 
character  of  the  community : — 


Commitments  in  each  flye  Yean. 

1859-55. 

1854-50. 

1849^5. 

1844^40. 

1839-35. 

1884-30. 

Murder          ...        ...        ...        ••• 

Stabbing,  wounding,  &c.,  with  intent 
to  murder  or  do  bodily  harm     ... 

Manslaughter           

Bape  and  attempts  to  rayish 
Bigamy          ,. 

345 

1,505 

1,144 

1,239 

449 

848 

1,249 

1,144 

1^95 

404 

365 

1,173 
980 

1,263 
399 

347 

1,157 

1,050 

1,221 

354 

815 

739 

1,024 

973 

215 

326 

605 
918 
837 
186 

In  the  thirty  years  over  which  this  comparison  extends,  the  population 
cannot  be  estimated  to  have  increased  less  than  40  per  cent,  (which  would 
account  for  a  corresponding  increase  of  crime),  and  property  probably  in  a 
much  greater  ratio.  It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  point  out  tnat  there  has 
been  no  increase  during  that  period  in  the  commitments  for  murder ;  but 
in  the  attempts  to  murder,  stabbing,  wounding,  &c,  there  has  been  a 
progressive  increase,  which  showed  itself  in  a  marked  degree  in  1837,  on 
the  extensive  abolition  of  capital  punishments  which  was  mefa  effected.  In 
manslaughter  the  increase  has  been  small,  not  amounting  to  one-half  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  population.  The  commitments  for  rape  and  attempts 
to  ravish,  which  on  the  aoolition  of  the  capital  punishment  in  1841  at  once 
attained  a  higher  rate,  and  have  since  bem  without  important  change, 
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increased  in  the  last  period  of  fifteen  jears  28*5  per  cent^  and  in  bigamy  a 
large  pr<^essiye  increase  marks  each  quinquennial  period.  These  crimes 
are  chie^  those  in  which  the  detectiye  agency  of  the  increased  police 
establishments  would  be  brought  to  bear  rather  than  their  powers  of 
prevention,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increase  described  may  in 
some  considerable  degree  be  attributed  to  the  greater  ratio  of  detection. 

The  following  crimes  are  chiefly  those  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
existence  of  a  criminal  class : — 


Oommitmento  in  each  fire  Yeari . 

1859-55. 

1854-50. 

1849-45. 

1844-40. 

1839-35. 

1834-30. 

Burglary  and  housebreaking 
Robbery  on  the  person,  &c 
Cattle,  bone,  and  sheep  stealing  ... 

Embezzlement         

Fraud 

Arson,  and  attempts  to  commit     ... 

ments         

Coining   and    uttering   counterfeit 

-    coin 

Treason,  sedition,  felonious  riots  ... 

5,602 
2,243 
1,492 
2,085 
4,139 
664 

1,043 

3,418 

5,495 
2,405 
1,796 
2,048 
3,532 
913 

•    863 

3,337 

5,462 
1.782 
2,187 
1,812 
2,868 
708 

783 

1,946 
268 

6,162 
2,026 
2,984 
1,805 
3,000 
659 

781 

2,047 
1,255 

3,990 
1,601 
2,466 
1,384 
2,225 
294 

404 

1,718 
231 

4,201 
2,025 
2,493 
1.109 
1,978 
387 

331 

1,838 
251 

These  comparisons  are  by  no  means  unfavourable.  Taking  the  worst 
offences  which  arise  from  the  criminal  class,  and  are  chiefly  committed  by 
the  old  offenders,  it  is  shown  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years  the  commitments 
for  burglary  and  house-breaking  have  been  without  any  sensible  variation, 
and  that  for  robbery  on  the  person  the  increase,  comparing  the  first  with 
the  last  fifteen  years,  has  not  exceeded  13*7  per  cent ;  but  ror  horse,  sheep, 
and  cattle  stealing  in  the  same  period,  there  has  been  an  absolute  decrease 
in  the  commitments,  which  has  been  continuous,  and  reaches  31*0  per  cent 
These  are  all  crimes  in  which  the  agency  of  the  police  would  beimmediately 
felt,  and  particularly  in  the  repression  of  horse,  sheep,  and  cattle  stealing. 
The  whole  tendency  of  crime  has  been,  for  some  years,  to  the  diminution  of 
offences  of  violence,  and  the  increase  of  offences  of  planned  theft  and  fraud 
— skill  in  crime  has  succeeded  violence.  This  is  apparent  in  the  above 
commitments,  the  increase  of  all  of  the  latter  class  is  most  marked.  It  is 
gratifying  again  to  notice  the  entire  absence  of  all  offences  of  a  seditious  or 
treasonable  character  for  above  ten  years. 

The  numbers  committed  for  trial  before  the  different  courts  in  the  year 
1859,  and  the  proportion  per  cent  which  they  bore  to  the  total  for  trial 
were — County  Quarter  Sessions  Courts,  6,687,  40*1  per  cent ;  Middlesex 
County  Sessions,  1,606,  97  per  cent ;  Borough  Sessions  Courts,  3,875, 
23-2  per  cent ;  Circuit  Assize  Courts,  3,332,  20-0  per  cent ;  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  1,174,  7*0  per  cent ;  total,  16,674,  100-0  per  cent 

The  proceedings  against  those  committed  or  bailed  to  appear  for  trial  by 
jury  in  the  above  courts  in  the  year  1859  had  the  following  results :  There 
were  not  prosecuted,  and  admitted  evidence  90,  no  bills  found  against 
811,  not  guilty  on  trial,  3,274,  acquitted  and  discharged,  4,1 75;  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  15,  found  insane,  14,  detained  as  insane,  29; 
sentenc^  to  death,  52,  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  2,170,  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  10,060,  sentenced  to  whipping,  fine,  &c.,  188,  convicted, 
12,470;  total  committed,  16,674. 
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The  increased  proportion  acquitted  and  discharged,  which  followed  the 
removal  from  the  criminal  courts  of  a  lar^e  number  of  cases  of  petty  theft 
by  the  operation  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1855,  has  been  maintained 
in  the  past  year.  This  proportion  was,  not  prosecuted,  0*5  per  cent. ;  no 
bills  found  against  4*9  per  cent. ;  not  guilty  by  verdict  of  jury,  19*6  per 
cent  Compared  with  the  preceding  years,  the  relative  total  proportion 
was  in  1859,  25*0  per  cent;  1858,25-5  per  cent;  1857,  24*3  per  c^it ; 
1856,  24-0  per  cent ;  1855,  22-9  per  cent ;  1854,  21-4  per  cent 

A  comparison  of  sentences  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  shows  that  the 
decrease  of  the  commitments  has  been  concurrent  with  a  diminished  severity 
of  the  punishments.  Transportation  has  entirely  ceased  as  a  sentence. 
But  the  power  to  remove  convicts  to  the  penal  colonies  is  reserved  by  the 
abolishing  statute  (20  &  21  Vict),  and  is  applicable  to  all  convicts  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude.  Since  this  change  in  the  punishments  the  sentences 
appear  to  have  again  found  their  average  level.  The  capital  punishment 
is  a  fixed  sentence,  for  the  few  crimes  to  which  it  now  attaches  the  Court 
has  no  power  to  award  a  secondary  punishment;  no  discretion  other  than 
to  abstain  &om  pronouncing  the  ju^ment  of  death,  except  for  murder, 
and  simply  to  record  such  judmnent  in  cases  where  from  some  favourable 
circumstances  the  culprit  may  be  deemed  a  proper  object  of  mercy.  The 
capital  convictions  do  not  now  average  fifty-five  yearly,  and  under  seventy- 
five  will  probably  be  the  average  sentenced  to  the  extreme  secondary 
punishment,  penal  servitude  for  life.  In  above  80  per  cent  of  the  con- 
victions the  sentence  is  one  of  imprisonment,  and  rarely  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year.  The  sentences  in  1859  were  as  follows: — death,  52 ;  penal 
servitude — for  life,  17 ;  above  15  years,  21 ;  15  years  and  above  10  years, 
51 ;  10  years  and  above  6  years,  322 ;  6  years  and  above  4  years,  398; 
4  years,  777 ;  3  years  and  'under,  584 ;  imprisonment — above  3  years,  I ; 
3  years  and  above  2  years,  3 ;  2  years  and  above  1  year,  806 ;  1  year  and 
above  6  months,  2,739;  6  months  and  above  3  months,  3,198;  3  months 
and  above  1  month,  2,147 ;  1  month  and  under,  909 ;  detained  in  reforma- 
tory schools,  257 ;  whipping,  fine,  discharge  on  sureties,  188 :  total  con- 
victed, 12,470. 

The  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  was  inflicted  in  nine  of  the  above  con- 
victions in  the  year  1859,  all  of  them  murders  without  any  extenuating 
circumstances  which  could  be  admitted  as  a  ground  for  mercy. 

The  commuted  punishments  were  43 :  viz.,  1  by  free  pardon  from  the 
Crown,  41  by  penal  servitude  for  different  ^periods,  and  1  by  reformatory 
for  five  years. 

The  questions  of  law  arising  on  the  convictions  in  the  Criminal  Courts 
are  reserved  for  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  constituted  of  five  judges 
of  the  Superior  Courts,  of  whom  one  of  the  chief  justices  is  required 
to  be  one;  and  the  Court  is  empowered  to  hear  all  such  questions,  and 
to  revise,  affirm,  or  amend  the  judgments.  15  were  the  cases  before  the 
Court  in  the  year  1859,  and  of  these  9  judgments  were  affirmed  and  6  were 
reversed. 

The  costs  of  the  prosecutions  and  of  the  summary  proceedings  under  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  Act  and  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  which  are  defirayed 
from  the  public  revenues,  hav6  been  made  out  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
terminating  the  30th  June,  1858.  They  belong,  therefore,  more  specially 
to  the  statistics  of  that  year,  for  which  they  could  not  be  prepared  in 
time. 
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No.  of  Cases. 

Costs. 

Average  each  Case 

County  Quarter  Sostions    

Borough  Quarter  Sessions 

Circuit  Assize  Courts         

Central  Criminal  Court      

MiddJesez  County  Sessions 

7.381 
4,311 
2,972  . 

870 
1,868 

£        9,    d. 

62,617  11     8 

27,168  17     2 

44,822  11     8 

4,627  16     2 

5,146  12     4 

£    8.   d. 
8    9    8 
6    6    0 
15     1     7 
5     6     4 
2  15     1 

Total  on  Indictment. 

17,402 

144,383     9     0 

8     5  11 

JuTenile  Oifenders  Act      

Criminal  Justice  Act         

1,681 
12,723 

1,047  11     0 
13.046     0  11 

0  12     5 

1  0     6 

Total,  Summary  Proceedings 

14,404 

14,093  11  11 

0  19     6 

The  average  of  these  costs  ascertained  in  the  previous  years  was : — In 
18579  on  indictments^  92.  28.  3d.  each  case;  summary,  12.  11^.  5<L  In 
1856,  on  indictments,  92.  14^.  7cL;  summaiy,  12.  125.  6cL 

To  the  above  costs,  which  are  repaid  to  the  counties  and  boroughs  from 
the  public  revenues,  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  prosecutions  by  the 
solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  These  are  now  confined  to  what  are  called 
**  mint  cases,"  for  coining  and  uttering  counterfeit  coin,  which  are  prosecuted 
by  the  Crown  as  offences  against  the  State,  and  some  few  other  cases, 
cniefly  prosecutions  by  indictment  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  either 
as  cases  somewhat  of  a  public  nature,  or  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice,  in 
the  absence  of  any  party  proper  to  be  bound  over  to  prosecute.  Such  cases 
in  the  year  1859  were,  mint  prosecutions,  484,  total  costs,  6,8302.  9^.  5c2., 
other  prosecutions,  22»  total  costs,  9192*  19^.  5d. 

Prisons. 
Number  of  Commitments. — ^The  commitments  of  each  class  last  year,  dis" 
tinguishing  the  sexes,  were — 


Commitments. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Proportion 
percent. 

For  trial  at  assizes  and  sessions        

On  summary  conyiction          

For  want  of  sureties 

On  remand  and  discharged     ...        

For  debt  and  on  civil  process 

Under  the  Mutiny  Act           ... 

13,050 

51,875 

2,681 

8,251 

14^237 

4,669 

3,854 
22,894 

982 
3,485 

883  1 

16,904 
74,769 

3.663 
11.736 
15,120 

4.669 

lS-3 

58-9 

29 

9-3 

11-9 

37 

Total       

94,763 

82,098 

126,861 

100-0 

The  total  of  the  above  commitments  is  9*0  per  cent,  less  than'  in  1858, 
and  the  first  marked  decrease  appear  this  year  in  the  female  commitments. 
These  had  increased  firom  year  to  year  till  1857,  when  they  reached  their 
maximum,  having  added  35*8  per  cent,  to  their  numbers  since  1847. 
Separating,  however,  the  more  strictly  criminal  commitments,  those  for 
trial  and  on  summary  conviction,  it  is  shown,  on  a  comparison  of  the  two 
last  periods  of  five  years,  that  this  class  of  the  commitments  decreased  2*9 
per  cent,  while  the  total  commitments  increased  4*9  per  cent. 

As  a  further  exemplification  of  the  comparative  state  of  the  commitments, 
exclusive  of  debtors  and  military  prisoners,  the  numbers  are  added  for  each 
year  at  intervals  of  five  years  from  1839.     1859,  committed,  107,072,  daily 
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average,  16,709;  1854,  committed,  116,291,  daUy  average,  18,108;  1849, 
committed,  129,697,  daily  average,  18,288 ;  1844,  committed,  107,243,  dafly 
average,  16,062 ;  1839,  committed  82,018,  daily  average,  14,358. 

The  decrease  in  the  nmnbers  previously  committed  is  another  proof  of 
the  improved  state  of  the  commitments  last  year,  and  the  reasons  previously 

g*ven  for  the  maintenance  of  the  large  proportion  of  recommittals,  in  the 
rge  increase  of  police  and  the  discontinuance  of  transportation,  place  in  a 
stronger  light  the  decrease  which  has  now  taken  place.  The  recommittals 
last  year  were  3,152  less  than  in  1858,  their  proportion  to  the  total  com- 
mitments, 27'5  per  cent.  This  proportion  was  in  1858,  29*8  per  cent;  in 
1857,  29*7  per  cent  The  extraordmary  proportion  of  the  females  has  been 
previously  the  subject  of  remark. 

It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  assume  that  27 '5  per  cent  approxi- 
mates to  the  proportion  of  the  recommittals.  On  liberation  from  prison  the 
thief  who  desires  to  reform  and  live  honestly  would  leave  his  old  haunts 
and  associates,  and  the  trace  of  him  would  consequently  be  lost,  while  the 
thief  who  returns  to  them  is  known  to  the  police,  and  is  recorded  as  a  re- 
lapsed criminal.  But  as  many  change  their  haunts  and  names  only  to 
commence  a  new  career  of  crime  upon  new  ground,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  all  those  who  are  lost  sight  of  are  reformed.  The  appearance  of  the 
confirmed  thief  is  well  known  to  the  experienced  policeman  and  gaoler,  but 
he  cannot  be  so  recorded,  as  his  personal  identity  is  lost 

The  classified  ages  of  the  total  commitments,  exclusive  of  debtors  and 
military  prisoners,  were — Under  12  years,  1,378  or  1*3  per  cent ;  12  years 
and  under  16,  7,535  or  7*0  per  cent ;  16  years  and  under  21,  22,846  or 
21*3  per  cent ;  21  years  and  under  30,  34,830  or  32*6  per  cent ;  30  years 
and  under  40,  19,936  or  18*6  per  cent;  40  years  and  under  50,  11,772  or 
llO  per  cent;  50  years  and  under  60,  5,261  or  4*9  per  cent ;  above  60 
2,783  or  2*6  per  cent ;  age  not  ascertained,  731  or  0*7  per  cent :  total, 
107,072. 

The  proportion  of  the  juvenile  class,  those  under  16  years  of  age, 
reached  its  maximum  in  1856,  and  was  then  12*3  per  cent  on  the  total  of 
the  commitments.  It  has  since  progressively  decreased :  viz.  10  per  cent 
in  1857 ;  8*7  per  cent  in  1858 ;  and  8*8  per  cent  in  1859. 

The  birth-place  of  the  prisoners  once  ascertained  presents  from  year  to 
year  little  ground  for  remark.  In  1858  the  proportion  of  Irish  committed 
slightlv  decreased ;  last  year  the  result  is  reversed,  and  the  proportion  of 
both  the  Irish  and  Scotch  prisoners  algain  increased.  The  proportion  was 
7  7 '9  per  cent  English;  2*6  percent  Welsh;  2*1  per  cent  Scotch;  14*1 
per  cent  Irish;  0*5  per  cent  Continent  and  East  Indian;  1*6  per.  cent 
foreign ;  and  I'l  per  cent  not  ascertained. 

The  state  of  instruction  of  those  committed  continues  in  tiie  like  manner 
without  material  change,  the  only  tendency  being  to  an  increase  of  those 
who  are  able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly,  nearlv  six-tenths  of  the  whole, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  progress  of  the  class  from  which  the 
prisoners  come. 

The  proportion  was — ^Neither  read  nor  write,  35'7  per  cent ;  read,  or 
read  and  write  imperfectly,  58*8  per  cent ;  read  and  write  well,  4*3  per  cent; 
superior  instruction,  0*3  per  cent ;  instruction  not  ascertained,  0*9  per  cent 

The  occupation  of  the  prisoners  again  prove  only  a  repetition,  with  but 
little  change  of  the  results  already  established ;  the  only  noticeable  &ct 
being  a  decrease  in  the  total  returned  as  of  "  no  occupat'on^'*  though  the 
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females  under  this  head,  probably  prostitates,  had  increased.  The  propoi> 
tion  was — ^No  occupation,  19*4  per  cent ;  domestic  servants,  4*1  per  cent ; 
labourers,  charwomen,  needlewomen,  42*4  per  cent ;  factory  workers,  4*5  per 
cent ;  mechanics  and  skilled  workers,  19*6  per  cent ;  foremen  and  over^ 
lookers  of  labour,  0*1  per  cent ;  shopmen,  shopwomen,  clerks,  &c.,  1*1  per 
cent ;  shopkeepers  and  dealers,  3*1  per  cent ;  professional  employments, 
0*3  per  cent ;  sailors,  mariners,  soldiers,  4*4  per  cent ;  occupations  not 
ascertained,  1*0  per  cent 

The  numbers  committed  to  the  county  and  borough  prisons,  and  the  re- 
movals therefrom  in  the  year,  were— Number  in  prison  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  17,920;  committed  during  the  year,  126,861 ;  removals 
between  local  prisons  during  the  year,  3,514:  total,  148,295.  Removed 
from  the  local  prisons :  to  Government  and  other  prisons,  8,991 ;  to  reform- 
atory schools,  936 ;  to  lunatic  asylums,  124.  Discharged :  on  pardon  or 
commutation  of  sentence,  163 ;  on  ticket-of  leave,  6 ;  on  the  termination 
of  sentence  or  commitment,  122,316.  Escaped,  6 ;  committed  suicide,  9 ; 
died,  160;  executed,  10:  total,  132,721.  Kemaining  in  prison  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  15,574. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  was  a  decrease  last  year  of  9*0  per 
cent  on  the  commitments,  but  the  decrease  in  the  number  remaining  in 
prison  is,  as  shown  by  the  abovip  account,  much  greater.  It  rises  to  13*0 
per  cent ;  and  the  di£ference  will  be  accounted  for  in  the '  lesser  duration  of 
the  sentences,  added  to  some  increase  in  the  proportion  removed  and  dis^ 
charged.  Such  a  decrease  in  the  numbers  under  detention  will  tend  to  the 
relief  of  the  prisons,  which,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  by  the  total  resultd, 
are  fully  equal  to  the  rate  of  the  commitments  last  year. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  an  increased  amount  of  sickness  in  the  prisons, 
the  lesser  average  number  of  prisoners  being  considered,  but  it  is  only  in 
the  cases  of  slight  indisposition.  The  infirmary  cases  and  the  number  of 
deaths  which  must  be  referred  to  as  the  true  sanitary  test,  have  kept  pace 
with  the  decrease  of  the  commitments. 

The  prison  punishments  have  decreased  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
prison  population.  To  this  they  bore  the  proportion,  in  1859,  of  44*5  per 
cent,  in  1858  of  48*6  per  cent,  and  in  1857  of  52*9  per  cent,  the  greatest 
amount  of  decrease  arising  in  the  severe  punishments,  which  can  {Qope  be 
inflicted  on  the  order  of  tne  justices. '  The  nature  of  the  punishments  in 
1859  were — Whipping,  108 ;  irons  or  handcuffs,  88 ;  solitary  or  dark 
cells,  11,002;  stoppage  of  diet,  35,065;  other  punishments,  1,441:  total, 
47,704. 

The  number  of  prisons'  officers  continues  the  same  as  in  1858. 

The  statement  of  the  annual  charge  for  the  prisons  is  continued  under 
the  same  heads  as  in  the  preceding  years,  so  as  to  show  separately  the  cost 
of  the  buildings,  of  the  establishment  of  officers,  and  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  various  items  of  charge  under  each  head — 

1.  Buildings  and  establishment  charges:  Extraordinary  charges:  Re- 
,  payment  of  money  borrowed,  interest,  &c,  62,4892.  7«.  Id. ;  new  buildings, 
additions  and  alterations,  25,2292.  2«.  Id  Ordinary  annual  charges: 
Necessary  repairs,  20,0242.  48.  4(i ;  rent,  rates,  taxes,  2,9732.  16^.  6d.;  fuel 
and  light,  31,3452.  5^. ;  furniture,  bedding,  &c.,  7,0432.  18^.  &d. ;  printing, 
stationery,  and  books,  5,5272. 13«.  Ilc2. ;  removal  of  prisoners,  5,6122.  3s.  4d; 
other  establishment  charges,  18,58582.  18«.  9(2L :  total,  178,8042.  9«.  5d 
2.  Officers :    Salaries  and  fees,  175,5682.  %b.  \0d. ;   clothing  and  allow- 
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ances,  8,084Z.  7^.  Id. ;  pensions,  8,9352.  78.  dd. :  total,  192,58821  3».  8(2. 
3.  Prisoners  :  Diet,  sick  allowances,  medicines,  98,0272.  2s,  4<2. ;  cloth- 
ing, washing,  cooking,  22,8072.  da.  lid.;  earning  or  other  payments 
on  discharge,  1,5202.  U.  Sd. :  total,  122,3542.  13^.  6d. :  grand  total, 
493,7472.  68.  Id. 

The  expenses  under  the  first  two  heads  would  be  but  little  affected  by 
the  decrease  of  the  committals  in  the  year,  and  the  third  head  depends 
nearly  as  much  upon  the  price  of  food  as  upon  the  numbers  imprisoned 
The  yearly  average  charge  per  prisoner  under  each  division  of  cost  was: — 
Buildings  and  fittings:  extraordinary  charges,  52.  58.;  ordinary  annual 
charges,  52.  9«. ;  officers  and  attendants,  112.  lOs.  6d. ;  prisoners'  diet, 
clothing,  &c.,  72.  68.  5d. :  total,  292.  10«.  lid  Or,  omitting  the  extraor- 
dinary charge  for  buildings  and  fittings,  242.  58.  lid. 

This  average  charge  of  242.  58.  lid.  is  much  exceeded  in  some  of  the 
prisons,  even  excluding  those  having  only  a  very  small  average  number  of 
prisoners.  The  average  of  the  coimty  prisons  varies  firom  602.  98.  4(2.  in 
the  Lincoln  county  gaol  to  162.  18«.  4c2.  in  the  Salford  county  house  of 
correction.  As  examples  of  the  higher  scale  there  may  also  be  quoted : — 
Newgate,  572.  3«.  5(i,  Walsingham  county  house  of  correction,  49t  1«.  llrf., 
Swanham  county  house  of  correction,  482.  18».  7d.,  Abingdon  county  gaol, 
482.  168.  8(2.,  Hereford  county  gaol,  482.  11a.,  and  to  these  should  be  added 
the  Queen's  Prison,  a  general  debtor's  prison,  552.  lAs.  2d.  Of  the  lower 
scale  the  following,  after  Salford,  are  the  most  prominent : — Durham  county 
gaol,  162.  Ids.  9(ir,  Stafford  county  gaol,  182.  lOs.  6(2.,  Cardiff  county  gaol, 
192.  Ss:  3(2.,  Hants  county  gaol,  202.  Ss.  4c2.,  and  Kent  county  gaols, 
Canterbury,  192.  158.  6(2.,  and  Maidstone  202.  lOs.  9d.  These  great  mffer^ 
ences  in  cost  will  appear  to  refer  chiefly  to  the  proportion  which  the  officers' 
salaries  bear  in  the  charge.  The  same  inequalities  of  costs  exist  in  the 
borough  prisons. 

As  the  county  and  borough  prisons  are  provided  and  controlled  by  the 
local  authorities,  so  their  expenses  have  always  been  a  charge  upon  the 
local  rates  and  Ainds ;  but  since  the  year  1846  the  State  has  paid  a  portion, 
amounting  to  about  one-fourth,  which  is  annually  voted  by  parliament,  to 
reimburse  the  counties  and  boroughs  the  payments  defined  in  the  fi>llowiDg 
account  of  the  funds  from  which  me  expenses  have  been  defrayed : — 

Prison  receipts:  profit  of  prisoners'  labour,  25,4102.  7s.  9(2.;  vagrants' 
nu>ney  appliect  to  maintenance,  1472.  128.  5d. ;  other  small  contmgent 
receipts,  3,9552.  Is.  4(2.  Local  rates  and  funds :  of  counties,  253,2942. 78.  2d.; 
of  cities  or  boroughs,  92,8262.  6^. ;  of  other  counties  for  prisoners  under 
contract,  1,7852.  15«.  6d. ;  of  other  boroughs,  16,9102.  4«.  10(2.  Public 
revenues:  proportion  of  the  chargejfor  convicted  prisons,  86,2292,  15«.  5(2.; 
payment  for  convicts  under  contracts  in  local  prisons,  5,6442.  9^.  8(2.; 
removal  of  convicts,  3,4452.  lis.  3(2.;  customs,  for  revenue  prisoners, 
645t  28.  1(2.  ;  army,  for  military  prisoners,  3,4522.  13«.  2d.  :  total, 
493,7472.  6s.  7d. 

C(mvict  Prisons. — The  convict  prisons  are  appropriated  exclusively  for 
convicts  sentenced  under  the  Acts  of  1853  and  1857  to  periods  of  penal 
servitude,  a^  sentence  substituted  for  transportation,  varying  from  three 
years  to  life.  These  prisons,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  better 
system  of  discipline,  have  been  substituted  for  the  hulks,  which  have  at  last 
been  entirely  superseded.  The  convict  prisons  now  in  operation  are — 
Pentonville  and  Millbank,  for  prisoners  undergoing  the  first  stage  of  dis- 
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cipllne  in  separate  continement,  both  males  and  females.  Portland,  Ports- 
moath,  and  Chatham,  for  male  prisoners  undergoing  the  first  stage  of 
discipline  and  industrial  training  on  public  works.  Dartmoor,  for  male 
invalid  prisoners  capable  only  of  light  labour  on  the  land.  Lewes,  tem- 
porarily used  for  confirmed  invalid  male  prisoners,  and  to  be  given  up  on 
the  completion  of  the  new  invalid  prisons  now  erecting  at  Woking.  Park- 
hurst,  Isle  of  White,  the  reformatory  for  convicted  boys.  Brixton, 
exclusively  for  female  prisoners  under  the  second  stage  of  discipline. 
Fulham  Refuge,  also  exclusively  for  female  prisoners  under  instruction  and 
employed  in  laundry  and  other  useful  domestic  work.  These  prisons  are 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment Their  cost  is  defrayed  from  the  public  funds,  and  their  management 
is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  chairman  and  directors  of 
convict  prisons.  Additional  accommodation  for  the  prisoners  at  the  charge  of 
the  (rovemment  is  provided  in  two  county  prisons,  as  mentioned  hereafter. 
The  returns  for  th^  convict  prisons  for  the  year  1859,  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  directors,  gjive  these  results : — 

Disposal  of  the  convicts :  undergoing  punishment  at  commencement  of 
the  vear,  7,628 ;  received  from  county  and  borough  prisons,  2,755 :  total 
in  the  year,  10,383.  Removed  to  the  colonies,  viz.:  Western  Australia, 
224 ;  (ribrdtar,  140.  Removed  to  county  gaols,  1 ;  removed  to  schools 
or  reformatories,  1 ;  removed  to  lunatic  asylums,  38.  Discharged  in  the 
year,  viz. :  on  termination  of  sentence,  1,747  ;  on  tickets-of-leave,  252 ;  on 
commutation  of  sentence,  24;  on  pardon,  13;  died,  87;  committed 
suicide,  1 ;  escaped,  3 :  total  disposed  of  during  the  year,  2,531 ;  remain- 
ing in  prison  at  the  end  of  the  year,  7,852 :  total  daily  average  in  the 
year,  7,749. 

This  statement  proves  an  increased  number  in  the  convict  prisons  at  the 
end  compared  witn  the  commencement  of  the  year,  chiefly  arising  on  the 
females.  By  comparing  the  daily  average,  however,  a  total  decrease  of  14*1 
per  cent  is  shown,  so  that  the  numbers  must  have  increased  towards  the  end 
of  the  year ;  but  in  connection  with  any  estimate  of  the  numbers  in  the 
convict  prisons  at  home,  it  is  essential  to  note  the  very  diminished  numbers 
removed  to  Western  Australia  (the  only  penal  colony  which  now  receives 
them),  and  to  the  two  military  stations  at  which  they  are  employed  in  the 
public  works,  and  brought  to  this  country  for  discharge  on  the  termination 
of  their  sentences.  These  numbers  were : — 1,032  in  1857 ;  1,390  in  1858 ; 
and  364  in  1859. 

Tickets  of  Leave. — The  conditions  have  nearly  disappeared  which  on  the 
sudden  restriction  of  the  means  of  transportation  to  a  penal  colony  neces- 
sitated a  large  discharge  of  convicts  at  home  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
license  or  ticket-of-leave  system.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  limited  number 
of  such  discharges  now  granted  the  licence  will  prove  an  additional  safeguard 
to  the  public  and  a  wholesome  restraint  to  the  discharged  convict  These 
discharges  were,  in  1856,  2,892 ;  in  1857, 922 ;  in  1858,  312  ;  and  in  1859, 
252  only. 

The  state  of  the  different  convict  prisons  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 
On  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  number  was  6,556  males,  1,072 
females.  During  the  year  there  were  received  5,359  males,  and  802  females. 
And  in  the  year  there  were  removed  and  disposed  of  5,265  males,  and  672 
females,  being  in  custody,  6,650  males  and  1,202  females,  the  daily  average 
having  been  6,588  males,  and  1,161  females. 
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The  following  are  the  actual  prison  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  gratuities 
paid  to  the  convicts  on  their  discharge,  with  allowances  for  their  clothing 
and  travelling,  which  average  about  20,0002*  in  addition  : — Building  and 
repairs,  &c,  36,1372.;  officers'  salaries  wages  and  allowsmces,  1043oU; 
prisoners'  diet,  clothing,  &c,  107,079^ :  total,  247,7162.,  giving  a  gross 
annual  cost  per  convict  of  312.  19a.  3d 

Reformatory  Schools. — It  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  the  law  has 
made  any  distinction  with  regard  to  the  offences  and  punishment  of  children. 
Till  1847  the  child  and  the  adult  charged  with  any  offence  were,  in 
practice,  alike  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  In  that  year  two  justices  were 
empowered  (Stat  10  &  11  Vict  c.  82.)  to  deal  with  offenders  apparently 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  charged  with  simple  larceny,  and  to  adjudge 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months  or  fine,  with  the  addition  of 
wlupping  in  the  case  of  a  male.  In  1850  these  provisions  were  extended 
to  offenders  apparently  under  sixteen  years  of  a^  (Stat  13  &  14  Vict  c  37). 
These  enactments  for  the  trial  of  youthfiil  offenders,  by  which  their  long 
imprisonment  in  gaol  before  trial  was  obviated,  were  followed  in  1854  by 
special  provisions  on  conviction  for  their  teaching,  discipline,  and  industrial 
training.  Pursuant  to  the  statute  then  passed  (17  &  18  Vict  c  86., 
amended  by  19  &  20  Vict  c  109.),  youtnful  offenders,  either  convicted 
before  justices  or  before  the  ordinary  courts,  may,  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment, be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school  for  not  less  than  two  years  or  more 
than  five  years.  Reformatory  schools  are  charitable  institutions  privately 
established,  supported,  and  managed,  and  when  certified  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
State,  after  the  report  of  a  prison  inspector,  they  become  places  of  1^ 
detention,  upon  conviction,  for  ^oung  offenders,  who  are  associated  with  the 
unconvicted  inmates,  and  subjected  to  the.  discipline  and  treatment  of  a 
school  rather  than  of  a  prison.  They  are  liable  to  imprisonment  if  they 
attempt  to  escape.  They  may  be  liberated  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  defi:*ayed  firom  the  pubUc  fimds, 
and  may  be  recovered  from  their  parents  or  relations. 

The  total  number  of  certified  schools  in  1859,  was  49 ;  offenders  com- 
mitted, 922. 

The  total  expenses  for  this  class  of  prisoners  are  defirayed  from  the 
public  revenues  at  the  rate  of  7«.  each  per  week,  and  amounted  last  yew 
to  38,8532.  Is.  Sd.  The  total  recovered  from  the  parents  in  diminution  of 
this  charge  was  1,5942.  Os.  Sd.  I  have  not  classed  with  the  foregoing  the 
conmiitments  to  the  Middlesex  industrial  school,  established  under  the  load 
statute  17  &  18  Vict  c  16^,  though  this  school  is  in  fact  a  refonnatorj, 
differing  little  in  principle  from  those  established  under  the  general  act 
The  chief  points  of  diference  are  that  the  conmiitments  are  made  direct  to 
the  school,  without  any  intervening  imprisonment  in  gaol ;  and  that  the 
age  of  those  committed  is  limited  to  14  vears,  and  the  period  of  detention 
to  not  less  than  one  year  nor  exceeding  three  years.  The  expenses  of  the 
school  are  defrayed  from  the  county  rate,  but  two  justices  ar^  empowered 
to  make  an  order  for  a  payment  not  exceeding  3s,  per  week  on  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  any  offender  detained,  towards  his  maintenance.  The  first 
school  built  under  the  act  was  opened  at  Feltliam  for  boys  only,  in  January 
1859.  The  number  of  commitments  in  the  first  year,  up  to  3()th  September 
were,  afier  conviction  by  jury,  28,  on  summary  convictions,  47 ;  total  75. 
The  costs,  which  are  borne  by  the  county,  were  809t  4«.  Id.,  in  diminu- 
tion of  which  202,  I6s.  3d.  were  recovered  from  the  parents. 
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In  1857  another  measure  was  enacted,  which  may  be  deemed  supple- 
mentary to  the  foregoing  reformatory  measures.  It  applies  to  vagrant, 
destitute,  and  neglected  children  at  large,  not  yet  brought  within  the 
criminal  class,  and  renders  existing  schools,  whether  district,  primary,  or 
workhouse  schools,  eligible,  on  being  certified  by  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education,  to  receive,  fe^,  and  teach  any  child  above  the  age 
of  7  and  under  the  age  of  14  years,  who  is  taken  into  custody  on  a  charge 
of  vagrancy,  if  the  parent  or  relative  cannot  at  once  be  found ;  and  a 
justice  is  empowered  to  send  such  child  brought  before  him  to  an  industrial 
school  for  one  week ;  and  after  full  inquirv,  he  may  then  order  it  to  be 
discharged  on  the  relatives  or  guardian  becoming  surety  for  its  good 
behaviour  for  twelve  months,  or  in  default  of  proper  surety  may  remit  it 
back  to  the  school  for  any  period  necessary  for  its  education  and  training ; 
provision  is  also  made  that  a  child  may  be  sent  to  a  certified  school 
of  the  religious  denomination  of  the  parents,  and  for  its  discharge  on  due 
surety  bemg  at  any  time  given,  or  suitable  employment  provided.  Under 
these  enactments  eighteen  schools  had  been  certified  up  to  the  30th 
September  last,  ten  in  the  metropolis  and  eight  in  the  provinces.  But  the 
Act  appears  to  have  been  nearly  inoperative,  the  managers  expressing,  in 
several  instances,  their  disappomtment  and  regret  that  no  commitments 
have  been  made  to  their  schools.  The  commitments  have  only  been 
made  to  seven  schools,  in  which  58  males  and  38  females  remained  in 
custody  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  of  these  96  children,  91  were  committed  to 
one  school  alone,  and  it  seems  very  questionable  whether  these  children 
have  not  rather  been  brought  within  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  than 
strictly  committed  on  charges  of  vagrancy  under  its  provisions. 

Criminal  Lunatics. — The  returns  of  the  criminal  lunatics  under  detention 
are  continued  as  in  the  preceding  years.  The  numbers  in  the  year  1859, 
and  their  disposal,  were  as  follows: — 

Under  detention  at  commencement  of  the  year,  684 ;  received  from  other 
asylums,  17 ;  committed  in  the  year,  200 :  total,  901.  Discharged  or 
removed,  viz. :  died,  43 ;  committed  suicide,  1 ;  escaped,  4  ;  *on  becoming 
sane,  54;  removed,  sane,* for  trial  or  punishment,  16;  removed  to  other 
asylums,  54 :  total,  172.     Remaining  under  detention,  729. 

The  numbers  remaining  under  detention  form  a  further  increase  in  1859 ; 
the  numbers  in  the  former  years  having  been,  in  1858,  686 ;  in  1857,  618  ; 
in  1856,  597 :  the  increase  being  prooably  more  owing  to  the  greater 
vigilance  exercised  by  the  increased  police  forces,  in  providing  for  the  safe 
detention  of  insane  persons,  than  to  their  increase ;  but  as  their  detentioa 
has  no  limit,  the  tendency  must  be  to  increased  nimibers. 

The  total  charges  for  the  detention  of  the  above  criminal  lunatics  in  the 
year  were  23,3761.  16*.  5A,  and  this  was  defrayed  from  the  following  funds 
under  the  different  circumstances  of  the  commitments.  County  rates, 
4,067^  105.  9d.\  borough  rates  or  funds,  1,057^  13a.  6(2.;  parish  rates, 
5,316^  Ids.  Id. ;  public  revenues,  11,276/.  Ids.  4<2. ;  private  funds, 
1,657^  139.  9d:  total,  23,376^  I6s.  &d. 
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Part  IL 

Common  Law — Equttt — Civil  and  Canon  Law. 

Common  Law  Courts. — The  three  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law 
exercise  on  the  plea  side,  except  in  some  few  special  instances,  a  common 
jurisdiction  under  the  same  forms  of  procedure,  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  having  also  its  own  peculiar  supreme  jurisdiction  on  the  Crown  side. 
This  jurisdiction  in  the  year  1859  is  represented  by  the  following  proceed- 
ings:—On  writs  of  mandamus — applications  on  affidavit,  59;  on  quo 
warranto — informations  filed,  7 ;  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus — applications  for 
writs,  34 ;  on  writs  of  certiorari — ^writs  issued,  99 ;  judgments  and  execu- 
tions, 12 ;  on  grand  jury  bills,  1 ;  on  informations  ex  officio,  1 ;  on  orders 
of  sessions — removed  into  Queen's  Bench,  25;  on  special  cases  from 
Quarter  Sessions  (12  &  13  Vict  c.  45),  12 ;  on  special  cases  on  proceedings 
before  justices  (20  &  21  Vict  c.  43),  61.  And  the  amount  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  each  of  the  three  courts  on  the  plea  side  is  shown  by  the 
following  summary  of  their  chief  proceedings  extracted  &om  the  valuable 
returns  made  by  me  Masters : — 


Total. 

Qubbn's  Bench. 

Common  Pleas. 

EXCHIQUIB. 

Nature  of  the  Proceedings. 

Process 

Matters 

Process 

Matters 

Process 

Matters 

Process 

Mstten 

^ 

issued. 

heard. 

issued. 

heard. 

issued. 

heard. 

issued. 

beard. 

Writs  of  Summons  issued 

S6,270 

27,851 

21,445 

36.974 

_^ 

WriU  of  Capias 

582 

224 

163 

••• 

195 

— 

A  ppearances  entered     . . . 

23.762 

8.241 

6.312 

••• 

9,209 

— 

Judgments          •••        ••• 

31.818 

10.687 

6,943 

..• 

14,188 

— 

Executions          

22,878 

7,414 

5,114 

... 

10.350 

— 

Motions  for  New  Trials 

••• 

531 

... 

170 

154 

... 

207 

Other  special  Motions   ... 

... 

641 

... 

199 

... 

222 

..• 

820 

Hand  Motions  and  on  Side 

Bar  Rules       

3.196 

••. 

1.140 

... 

775 

... 

1.261 

— 

Causes  referred  to  Masters 

550 

... 

205 

... 

84 

... 

261 

— 

Total  Amount  of  Fees 

£58.902     1     0 

£22.519     2     0 

£12,964    0     6 

£23,418  18    6 

At  their  next  stage,  the  proceedings  appear  as  returned  by  the  Associates 
on  their  entry  for  trial,  but  in  the  following  table  the  causes  for  trial  on 
circuit  also  include  33  suits  entered  in  the  Common  Pleas  of  Lancaster,  aod 
four  in  the  Court  of  Pleas  of  Durham,  with  two  issues  from  the  Court  of 
Probate. 


Total. 

Quexn's  Bbnch. 

COMMOM  PlRAS. 

EXCHBQUIK. 

Number  of  Causes. 

West- 
minster. 

Nisi 
Prius. 

West- 
minster. 

Nisi 
Prius. 

West- 
minster. 

Nisi 
Prius. 

West- 
minster. 

Niii 

Entered  for  trial 

Trials       

Defended     

Undefended 
Withdrawn,  struck  out,  &c. 

2.209 

965 
167 
832 

1.180 
807 

205 

741 

358 

21 

299 

478 
329 

85 

588 

280 

64 

240 

194 
128 

38 

700 

327 

82 

293 

506 
350 

6S 
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The  number  of  the  suits  tried  at  Nisi  Prius  on  each  circuit  was.  Home 
Circuit,  277;  Midland  Circuit,  120;  Norfolk  Circuit,  49;  Oxford  Circuit, 
143;  Northern  Circuit,  132;  Western  Circuit,  135;  South  Wales  Circuit, 
33 ;  North  Wales  Circuit,  35 ;  Lancashire  Common  Pleas,  265 ;  Durham 
Common  Pleas,  30. 

It  is  singular  to  note  the  continued  preference  in  the  resort  to  these  courts, 
arising  it  is  assumed  out  of  the  ancient  differences  with  respect  to  taxation 
and  fees,  which  though  they  have  long  since  disappeared,  leave  this  trace 
of  their  influence.  The  proportion  of  the  writs  of  summons  issued  was,  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  32 '3  per  cent,  in  the  Common  Pleas  24*8  per  cent, 
and  in  the  Exchequer  42*9  per  cent  These  di£ferences  disappear  largely 
on  the  more  onerous  business  of  the  court ;  thus  on  the  causes  tried  the 
proportion  was.  Queen's  Bench  33*5  per  cent.  Common  Pleas  30*4  per  cent. 
Exchequer  36*1  per  cent ;  but  they  would  of  course  appear  again  on  the 
judgments,  the  proportion  of  which  was.  Queen's  Bench  33*6  per  cent. 
Common  Pleas  21*8  per  cent.  Exchequer  44*6  per  cent  The  amounts 
recovered  are  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  judgments. 

To  represent  fully  the  labours  of  the  courts,  the  extensive  business  in 
chambers,  which  has  so  greatly  increased  under  the  operation  of  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Acts,  must  be  added, — summonses,  41,315; 
common  orders,  34,024 ;  special  orders,  10,846 ;  certificates,  special  cases, 
special  verdicts,  fiats,  &c,  2,085 ;  •  affidavits,  affirmations,  &c.,  28,300 ; 
affidavits  filed,  17,636 ;  approbations  for  taking  affidavits  or  special  bail, 
582 ;  acknowledgments  by  married  women,  543 ;  office  copies  (number  of 
folios),  10,667;  recognizances,  62 ;  writs  of  error,  1 ;  bail,  55;  committals, 
257;  exhibits  before  judge,  4,147;  producing  judge's  notes,  123;  bills  of 
exceptions  signed  by  judge,  2 ;  attendances  in  any  court  on  subpoena,  38  ; 
attendances  as  a  commissioner  to  take  affidavits,  53;  reports  on  private 
bills,  4 ;  attendances  by  counsel  (each  side),  3,545 ;  appointment  of  com- 
missioners, 853;  admissions,  360;  justification  of  bail,  1 ;  Common  Pleas 
at  Lancaster,  orders,  0 ;  summons  and  order  to  try  issue  before  sheriff*,  3. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Error  complete  the  business  of  the  three 
superior  courts  in  the  year.  The  cases  submitted  to  the  revision  of  this 
court  were: — Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Error:  notices  and  writs  of 
error,  34;  feet  down  for  argument,  32 ;  writs  affirmed,  11 ;  writs  reversed, 
2 ;  remanets,  5.  Appeals  from  the  Court  in  Banco :  notices  of  appeals 
lodged,  44;  set  down  for  argument,  20;  affirmed,  14;  reversed,  4; 
remanets,  5. 

The  Masters  appended  to  their  returns  an  account  of  the  receipts 
to  the  suitors'  fund,  with  the  payments  made  thereout  and  the  balance. 
Amount  of  fuhd  on  1st  January,  1859,  38,659/.  18^.  7d. ;  amount  paid 
in  during  the  year,  110,650/.  28.  7d,:  total  to  Ist  January,  1860, 
149,310/.  1^.  2d.  Amount  paid  out  during  the  year,  112,286/.  13^.  UcL: 
balance  Ist  January,  1860,  37,023/.  78.  S<L  Fees  levied  by  the  common 
law  masters, — amount  levied  during  the  year  1859,  58,902/,  U.  Od.; 
amount  disbursed  for  salaries,  &c,  38,057 i  78.  lOd. :  balance  1st  January, 
1860,  20,844/.  13«.  2d 

Oounty  CourU. — The  great  resort  to  these  courts,  and  the  influence 
which  they  exercise,  will  be  apparent  from  the  amount  of  the  proceedings. 
There  were  in  the  year  1859, — plaints  entered  (mcludin^  61  cases  sent 
from  the  superior  courts),  714,623.  Causes  determined :  with  a  jury,  988 ; 
without  a  jury,  372,6,69 ;  total,  373,657.  Judgments :  for  plaintiff;  285,984 ; 
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for  plaintiff  by  consent,  137,978 ;   for  plaintiff  by  default,  588 ;  nonsnit, 
8,861 ;  for  defendant,  9,089 :  total,  442,500.  Judgment  summonses :  issued, 
118,872;    heard,  56,082.      Warrants  of  commitment:    issued,  27,284; 
debtors  imprisoned,  9,003.     Executions  against  goods:   issued,  98,589; 
sales  made,  3,776.  ^  Total  amount  for  which  plainta  entered,  1,754,97U 
On  judgments  obtained  by  plaintiffs  on  originalN  hearings :  amount  of  debte, 
851,7322. ;  amount  of  costs,  37,6282. :   total  amount  of  fees  on  all  proceed- 
ings, 215,6232.     Recourse  is  had  to  these  courts  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  debts  rather  than  to  determine  disputed  liabilities. 
Of  the  large  number  of  cases  entered  above  one-half  (52*2  per  cent)  were 
settled  after  the  issue  of  the  summons,  without  any  issue  beiore  the  court; 
of  the  judgments,  which  are  returned  in  more  full  detail  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  64*6  per  cent,  were  for  the  plaintiff;   and  by  consent,  and 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  payment,  which  may  then  be  enforced  by  the 
court,  31*2  per  cent   more,  by  default  on  special  summons  to  obtam 
judgment  0*1  per  cent  only ;  so  that  in  96  cases  nearly  in  the  100  the 
issue  was  for  the  plaintiff.     The  remaining  4  per  cent  was  nearly  in  equal 
proportions  on  nonsuit  and  for  the  defendant     The  extreme  remedies 
sought  to  enforce  these  judgments  were  proportionately  few.     The  debtors 
imprisoned  did  not  exceed  2*2  per  cent     The  sales  made  on  executions 
against  goods  were  only  0*8  per  cent     The  total  amount  sought  to  be 
recovered  was  1,754,9712.,  an  average  of  22.  9«.  Id,  each  case,  and  judg- 
ments were  obtained  for  rather  less  than  half -these  sums.     The  judgments 
show  the  nature  of  the  litigation :  250,189  were  in  cases  of  40«.  and  under; 
72,829,  for  52.  and  above  40«. ;   26,790,  for  102.  and  above  52. ;   11,225,  for 
202.  and  above  102. ;   3,631,  for  502.  and  above  202. ;  and  16,  by  consent  of 
both'  parties,  above  502.     Of  the  jurisdiction  given  to  the  County  Courts  in 
other  matters,  that  relating  to  insolvency  will  be  found  separately  dis- 
tinguished in  the  returns  of  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  the  jurisdiction  in  contentious  testamentary 
matters  is  included  in  the  returns  for  the  Probate  Court,  made  by  the 
district  registrars,  and  relates  to  all  probates  or  administrations  "  granted 
under  the  direction  of  a  judge."    Under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  140 
cases  were  heard  and  orders  made  granting  relief  in  137  cases.    Protection 
orders  to  women  deserted  by  their  husbands  were  registered  in  719  cases; 
in  six  cases  such  orders  were  on  hearing  discharged. 

Borough,  Bundred,  and  Manorial  Courts. — -In  23  of  these  courts  only 
were  any  plaints  entered  in  the  year.  In  each  of  nine  courte  only  the 
total  amounts  claimed  exceeded  1,0002. ;  but  in  three  of  these  courts,  the 
Court  of  the  Sheriff  of  London,  the  Manchester  Court  of  Record,  and  the 
Court  for  tlie  Hundred  of  Salford,  a  large  jurisdiction  was  exercised. 

Lord  Mayor^B  Courts  London. — ^The  peculiar  and  varied  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Court,  London,  extending  over  a  variety  of  matters  aflecting 
the  city  customs,  foreign  attachments,  sequestrations,  apprenticeship,  &c., 
in  addition  to  the  ordmary  jurisdiction  for  debt  in  all  civil  actions,  except 
replevin,  and  in  matters  of  equity,  could  only  be  adequately  represented  m 
a  separate  table  to  which  I  would  refer,  only  stating  that  the  total  number 
of  actions,  attachments,  and  proceedings  was  3,754,  the  total  amount  of 
debts  or  claims  392,9782.,  and  the  total  fees,  exclusive  of  costs,  1,8692. 

Courts  of  Bankruptcy. — The  total  proceedings  in  the  London  Court  and 
the  seven  provincial  courts  have  oeen — petitions  for  adjudication  by 
creditors,  648;   petitions  for  adjudication  by  traders  against  themselves. 
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314;  number  of  such  petitions  prosecuted  to  adjudication^  912;  petitions 
for  private  arrangement  under  the  control  of  the  cotirt^  upon  which  adjudi- 
cations in  bankruptcy  were  made,  31.  The  total  number  of  persons 
declared  bankrupt  under  these  proceedings,  whether  trading  singly  or  in 
partnership,  was  I9O54,  and  of  these  893  passed  their  last  examination,  the 
total  amount  of  the  debts  upon  their  balance  sheets  being  3,645,0372.,  and 
the  number  of  bankruptcies  classed  as  follows: — under  3002.,  21;  300Z. 
and  under  5002.,  70;  5002.  and  under  1,0002.,  222;  1,0002.  and  under 
5,0002.,  439 ;  5,0002.  and  under  10,0002.,  73 ;  10,0002.  and  under  20,0002., 
31 ;  20,0002.  and  under  50,0002.,  22 ;  50,0002.  and  under  100,0002.,  2 ; 
above  100,0002.,  3.  Of  the  above  large  debt,  which  averages  in  each  case 
4,0812.,  or  292.  Os.  6d.  per  cent.,  on  the  balance  sheets,  1,057,8342.  was 
realized  by  the  court,  and  after  the  deduction  of  118,6412.  for  special 
charges,  mortgages,  lieqs,  rents,  taxes,  &c.,  owing  by  the  bankrupts'  estates 
at  the  time  of  adjudication,  939,1932.  was  received  by  the  official  assignees 
for  administration,  the  chsurges  attendant  upon  which  are  thus  stat^: — 
bankrupts'  allowance,  15,7492.,  or  12.  13^.  GcL  per  cent. ;  excepted  articles, 
9,2722.,  or  Ids.  ScL  per  cent ;  accountant,  for  bankrupts'  balance  sheet, 
when  paid  out  of  the  estate,  7,5382.,  or  16«.  Id.  per  cent;  solicitors' 
charges  for  business  in  the  court,  116,4812.,  or  122.  8&  per  cent;  solicitors' 
charges  for  costs  in  Chancery,  Common  Law,  and  other  business  not  taxed 
by  master  or  r^istrar  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  14,6572.,  or  12.  lU.  2d. 
per  cent ;  court  per  centage  on  the  total  monies  received  by  the  official 
assignees  for  administration,  29,0982.,  or  32.  per  cent ;  official  assignees,  for 
remuneration,  received  (including  17,8212.  paid  thereout  for  rent,  salaries, 
and  office  expenses),  50,0412.,  or  52.  6«.  6d.  per  cent;  brokers' charges, 
5,2872.,  or  Ws.  3d  per  cent ;  auctioneers'  charges,  16,1562.,  or  12.  14«.  5d 
per  cent ;  accountants'  charges,  if  emploved  by  assignees,  1,2982.,  or  2«.  Td. 
per  cent ;  messengers'  charges,  25,503£.,  or  22.  14^.  3d  per  cent ;  other 
charges,  being  for  payments  specially  ordered  by  the  court,  or  not  above 
enumerated,  and  including  sums  expended  for  carrying  on  trade  and  com- 
pleting building  contracts,  25,2692.,  or  22, 13«.  9d  per  cent :  total,  316,3472., 
or  33^  11a.  2(2.  per  cent 

By  these  expenses  and  allowances  the  total  for  dividend  is  reduced  one- 
third  (332.  Wa.  2d  per  cent);  debts  amounting  to  8,9902.  payable  in  full 
were  discharged.  The  sum  of  687,2442.  was  available  for  dividends  to  the 
other  creditors;  this  sum  averaging  182.  175.  Id  per  cent  on  the  total 
debts  in  the  balance  sheets,  and  732.  35.  5d  percent  on  the  amount  realized 
for  administration.  The  rates  in  the  pound  at  which  the  dividends  were 
ordered  were: — In  373  cases,  nil;  in  610  cases,  under  2«.  6d;  in  231 
cases,  28.  6d  and  under  5b.  ;  in  100  cases,  5$.  and  under  Is.  6d ;  in  47  cases. 
Is.  6d  and  under  \0s. ;  in  36  cases,  lOs.  and  under  15a. ;  in  4  cases,  15a. 
and  under  20a. ;  in  20  cases,  20a.  The  class  of  certificate  awarded  marks 
the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  with  regard  to  the  bankrupt's  transactions, 
and  the  degree  of  culpability  which  they  exhibit  The  certificates  granted 
were, — first  class^  immediate,  100 ;  second  class,  immiediate,  390,  suspended, 
59;  third  class,  immediate,  216,  suspended,  10.  Certificates  were  refused 
in  10  cases,  widi  protection;  in  20  cases  without  The  previous  bankruptcy 
or  insolvency  of  those  whose  certificates  were  adjudged  forms  another 
means  of  jud^ent  upon  the  cases,  but  is  wanting  in  the  returns  for  1859, 
from  the  omission  of  two  courts  to  continue  this  record.  The  commis- 
sioners, however,  in  going  through  the  cases  for  the  award  of  the  certificates, 
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noted  the  apparent  causes  of  the  bankruptcies  under  these  heads : — Reck- 
less and  unsound  speculations,  excessive  trading,  295  cases;  interests, 
discounts,  accommooation  bills,  suretyship,  124  cases;  incompetence, 
neglect,  personal  extravagancy,  323  cases ;  leaving  only  145  cases  to  un- 
avoidable misfortunes.  On  the  foregoing  amount  of  business  there  were  43 
appeals,  the  number  being  increased  by  seven  separate  appeals  in  one  case. 
On  21  appeals  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  in  12  reversed,  on  seven  varied, 
and  three  cases  were  pending  or  abandoned. 

Looking  from  these  general  results  to  the  relative  amount  and  nature  of 
the  business  in  the  courts  separately,  it  is  shown  that  the  proportion  of  the 
business  transacted  in  each  was,  in — The  London  Court,  5  commissioners, 
48*1  per  cent. ;  the  Birmingham  Court,  1  commissioner,  15*3  percent;  the 
Leeds  Court,  2  commissioners,  10*9  per  c^nt ;  the  Liverpool  Court,  1 
commissioner,  8*2  per  cent ;  the  Bristol  Court,  1  commissioner,  6 '4  per 
cent ;  the  Manchester  Court,  2  commissioners,  5*5  per  cent ;  the  Exeter 
Court,  1  commissioner,  3*7  per  cent ;  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Court,  1  com- 
missioner, 1*9  per  cent  On  the  average  amount  of  the  dividends  ordered 
calculated  on  the  amounts  of  debts  in  the  balance  sheets,  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence appears,  which  arises  in  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  estates 
realized.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  dividend  per  cent  was,  in  the  Leeds 
Court,  66L  ITs.  2d. ;  the  Exeter  Court,  21i.  17«.  7<i. ;  the  Liverpool  Court, 
20i  17a.  lid;  the  Newcasde-on-Tyne  Court,  202.  7«.  4d;  the  London 
Court,  15t  11«.  8d. ;  the  Manchester  Court,  \Zl  3«.  7 A ;  the  Bristol  Court, 
122.  58.  3d ;  the  Birmingham  Court,  92.  U.  4d  Secondly,  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings under  private  arrangements  under  the  control  of  the  court  witnout 
bankruptcy,  by  which  traders  unable  to  meet  their  engagements  may  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  obtain  protection  for 
person  and  property  until  further  order,  and  release  if  imprisoned  for  debt 
(Stat  12  &  13  Vict  c.  106.)  These  proceedings  were:— Petitions  filed 
during  the  year,  except  those  on  which  adjudications  of  bankruptcy  have 
been  made,  93 ;  petitions  in  prosecution  during  the  year  under  which  reso- 
lutions of  creditors  have  passed  for  vesting  the  estates  of  the  petitioners. 
In  trustees  or  for  carrying  out  a  composition  without  the  intervention  of  the 
official  assignees,  35  ;  in  the  official  assignee  alone  or  jointly  with  others  as 
trustees,  or  where  he  is  otherwise  a  party  to  carrying  out  a  composition,  31 : 
total  number  of  petitioning  traders  whether  trading  singly  or  in  partner- 
ship, 123.  The  total  amount  of  the  debts  in  the  balance  sheets  or  accounts 
filed  by  the  petitioners  was  921,1542.,  classed  as  follows: — ^Number  of 
petitions  under  1,0002.,  6;  number  of  petitions  above  1,0002.  and  under 
5,0002.,  29 ;  number  of  petitions  above  5,0002.  and  under  10,0002.,  8 ; 
number  of  petitions  above  10,0002.  and  under  20,0002.,  8  ;  number  of  peti- 
tions above  20,0002.  and  under  50,0002.,  4 ;  number  of  petitions  above 
50,0002.  and  under  100,0002.,  3  ;  number  of  petitions  above  1,000,0002.,  2. 

The  amount  of  these  debts  bears  no  relation  to  the  gross  produce  of  the 
estates  in  cases  where  the  official  assignee  is  trustee  alone  or  jointly  with 
others  (returned  as  31,5312.);  for  the  chief  registrar  explains  in  a  note  to 
the  returns,  that  the  debts  in  the  balance  sheets  refer  to  all  cases  in  which 
the  petitioners  have  filed  their  accounts,  but  the  monies  received  relate  only 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  official  assignees  have  been  appointed  by  the 
resolutions  as  the  trustees,  or  the  parties  to  pay  any  composition.  In  other 
cases,  where  the  estates  have  been  assigned  to  or  have  vested  in  trustees, 
or  a  composition  is  paid  by  the  petitioning  trader  without  the  intervention 
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of  the  ofBcial  assignees^  the  estates  are  practically  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  court,  and  the  accounts  of  the  administration  of  the  estates  are 
not  passed  or  filed  in  court 

Tne  total  amount  received  by  the  ofBcial  assignees  for  administration  was 
4396412.,  upon  which  the  expenses  for  administration,  which  are  given  in 
the  table  with  the  same  detail  as  in  bankruptcy,  were  6fi57L  or  13t  18^. 
2d,  per  cent,  and  the  dividends  or  composition  after  the  payment  of  3,2682» 
for  special  charges  and  deductions,  mortgages,  liens,  rent,  taxes,  &c.,  aiid 
4,117£i  for  debts  payable  in  fiiU,  were  at  the  following  rates: — In  3  cases, 
nil ;  in  14  cases,  under  28.  6cL  in  the  £ ;  in  9  cases,  28,  6d,  and  under  58. ; 
in  10  cases,  58.  and  under  Js.  6d  ;  in  2  cases,  78.  6d.  and  under  108. ;  in  2 
cases,  10s.  and  above.  The  remaining  business  of  the  court  consists  of  the 
proceedings  under  the  Stat  11  &  12  Vict  c.  45.  for  the  dissolution  and 
winding-up  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  and  other  partnerships  unable  to 
meet  their  pecuniary  engagements.  This  class  of  business  has  fallen  almost 
exclusively  to  the  London  Court: — Petitions  against  or  by  Joint  Stock 
Companies,  under  winding-up  acts  filed  in  the  court,  17 ;  cases  remitted 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery;  orders  made  for  winding-up,  11;  petitions 
t)r  orders  for  winding-up  still  pending,  filed  or  made  m  this  or  previous 
years,  27. 

The  settlement  of  the  afiairs  of  the  companies  wound  up  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement: — Total  amount  of  debts  due  by  the  several  compa- 
nies, 223,794/!.;  calls  upon  2,234  contributors,  amounting  to  58,1172.,  of 
which  the  receipts  for  calls  are  stated  at  7,1 69i ;  gross  proauce  of  the  estates 
and  property  of  the  several  companies,  180,316^;  special  charges  and  de- 
ductions for  mortgages,  liens,  rent,  taxes,  &c,  74,6622. ;  monies  received 
by  the  official  liquidators  for  administration,  including  monies  received  for 
calls,  111,7382. ;  total  expenses  including  solicitor's  charges,  courts  per  cent, 
remuneration  to  official  liquidators,  auctioneers,  accountants,  and  messen- 
gers, 8,3782. ;  amount  of  dividends  ordered,  nine-tenths  of  which  were 
to  debenture  holders  as  preferential  credito];s  at  208.  in  the  £,  100,4822. 
Of  the  eleven  orders  made  in  the  year  for  winding-up,  nine  cases  appear 
to  have  been  completed,  the  dividends  in  which  were  under  28.  6(2.  in  the 
pound  in  three  cases ;  28.  6d.  in  tlie  pound  and  under  68.  in  four  cases ; 
and  208.  in  the  pound  in  the  remi^ning  two  cases. 

Insolvent  Debtors*  Courts. — In  the  year  1859,  2,765  petitions  were  filed 
in  the  cases  of  imprisoned  debtors  (23  of  them  by  creditors);  of  these 
insolvents  93  were  professional  men  ;  26  officer?  of  the  armv  or  navy ;  88 
clerks;  1,686  traders;  16  lodging-house  keepers;  44  shopmen;  179 
agents;  47  manufacturers;  176  mechanics;  88  graziers,  farmers,  millers, 
&C. ;  and  322  of  other  classes.  There  are  no  statistics  to  fall  back  upon  to 
note  how  far  the  proceedings  of  the  court  have  been  subject  to  large 
fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  petitioners,  or  to  judge  of  the  causes  from 
which  they  arise,  but  the  comparison  between  the  two  first  yeara  of  the 
statistics  prove  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-fifth  (19*8  per  cent)  The  classi- 
fication of  the  debts  is  a  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the^  insolvents ;  of  more 
than  one-half  the  total  debt  did  not  reach  5002.  Under  1002.,  213 ;  1002.  and 
under  3002.,  781 ;  3002.  and  under  5002.,  562;  5002.  and  under  1,0002., 
598;  1,0002.  and  under  3,0002.,  414;  3,000t  and  under  5,000t,  62; 
5,0002.  and  above,  73.  And  their  difficulties  are  further  exhibited  by  their 
previous  recourse  to  the  court  Nearly  one-fouith  had  previously  been 
insolvent  or  bankrupt,  484  once,  118  twice,  35  thrice,  and  14  above  thrice. 
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At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  country  petitions,  that  is  those 
without  the  limits  already  described,  were  remitted  for  the  determination 
of  the  county  courts,  the  town  petitions  being  determined  by  the  insolvent 
court ;  the  following  are  the  results  in  both  cases : — 

Prisoners  who  appeared  for  hearing,  2,694 ;  petitions  dismissed  on  hear- 
ing, 133;  adjudications  for  discharge,  viz. — Forthwith,  2,104;  at  2  years 
and  above  1  year  from  vesting  order,  19;  at  1  year  and  above  6  month* 
from  vesting  order,  67 ;  at  6  months  and  above  3  months  from  vesting 
order,  194 ;  at  3  months  and  above  2  months  from  vesting  order,  74 ;  at 
2  months  and  above  1  month  from  vesting  order,  51 ;  at  1  month  and 
under,  7 ;  adjourned  and  have  not  appeared -again,  45. 

The  ministerial  duty  of  realizing  and  distributing  the  estates  in  the  above 
cases  belongs  to  the  officers  of  the  respective  courts,  but  those  realized  in 
the  county  courts  are  returned  to  the  court  in  London.  The  number  of 
estates  realized  amount  in  the  whole  to  196,  and  the  dividends  declared 
thereon  to  31,5612.  0«.  6cL  The  expenses  of  the  administration,  which  are 
set  forth  in  detail  in  the  table,  were  5,217^  10«.  4d,  leaving  26,3432.  10«. 
2cL  for  dividend  upon  scheduled  debts  amounting  to  313,4832.  16<.  9(L, 
upon  which  206,6072.  2s.  lOd.  was  ascertained  for  dividend.  Each  estate 
realized  averaged  therefore  1612.  0<.  6d. ;  the  expenses  of  the  administrar 
tion,  including  the  attomies'  bills  and  the  allowances  to  the  insolvents, 
262.  12^.  5(2.,  and  the  amount  for  dividend  1052.  Sa,  lOdL 

The  dividends  averaged  82.  88.  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  scheduled 
debts,  and  122.  15<.  per  cent  on  tne  amount  ascertained  for  dividend,  and 
were  at  the  following  rates  in  the  pound  in  each  case : — Under  1«.,  56;  1$. 
and  under  28.  6d.,  70 ;  2».  6 J.  and  under  5d.,  40 ;  5<.  and  under  10«.,  19; 
10<.  and  under  158.,  4;  158.  and  under  20«.,  — ;  208.,'  7.  In  addition  to  these 
proceedings  36  cases  are  returned  in  which  the  debtors,  whose  schednled 
debts  amounted  to  54,5762.  12«.  8d,  showed  all  to  have  been  paid  or 
released. 

The  Insolvent  DebtorsV Court  and  the  County  Courts  have  also  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  Statues  5  &  6  Vict  c.  116.  and  7  &  8  Vict  c  96.,  known 
as  the  Protection  Acts.  Under  their  provisions  any  trader  whose  debts  are 
under  3002.  is  enabled,  on  filing  a  petition,  having  annexed  a  frill  schedule 
of  his  debts,  and  the  amount  of  his  property  and  monies  owing  to  him,  to 
obtain  an  order  protecting  him  from  arrest,  and  thereupon  his  property  is 
vested  in  assignees,  and  is  realized  and  distributed  as  in  other  c-ases  of  insol- 
vency. The  jurisdiction  under  these  acts  is  exercised  by  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court  in  all  cases  where  the  debtor  resides  within  twenty  miles 
from  the  General  Post  Office, — in  all  other  cases  by  the  county  courts. 
In  the  year  1859  the  total  number  of  petitions  under  these  acts  were  2,820; 
of  these  56  were  by  professional  men ;  14  by  officers  in  the  army  or  navv; 
109  by  clerks;  1,984  by  traders;  30  by  lodging-house  keepers;  48  by 
agents ;  33  by  manufacturers ;  120  by  mechanics ;  69  by  graziers,  farmers, 
millers,  &c. ;  and  3 1 7  by  other  classes.  The  amount  of  their  scheduled  debts 
was— Under  1002.,  750 ;  1002.  and  under  3002.,  256 ;  3002.  and  under  5002., 
118;  5002.  and  under  1,0002.,  417;  1,0002.  and  under  3,0002.,  234; 
3,0002.  and  under  5,0002.,  223  ;  5,0002.  and  above,  141.  Compared  with 
the  proceedings  under  the  Insolvent  Acts  these  debts  are  of  higher  average, 
and  the  previous  insolvencies  and  bankruptcies  proportionately  less;  of 
those  previously  before  the  court  there  were  221  once^  27  twice;  7  thrice; 
and  2  above  thrice. 
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Court  of  Clumeery. — The  Chief  Clerks  return  the  number  and  class  of 
the  proceedings  originated  in  the  chambers  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and 
the  Vice-chancellors,  the  orders  made  thereon,  the  large  amount  of  the 
debts  claimed  and  adjudicated  upon,  as  well  a^  of  the  accounts  passed,  and 
also  the  amount  realized  bj  the  sale  of  estates. 

Summonses  to  originate  proceedings : — ^For  the  administration  of  estates^ 
332 ;  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  81 ;  for  appointment  of  guardians 
and  maintenance  of  infants,  146 ;  for  other  purposes,  91.  Ouier  sum- 
monses, 16,381.  Orders  made: — Of  the  class  drawn  up  by  the  registrars, 
6,772 ;  of  the  class  drawn  up  in  chambers,  5,770 ;  orders  brought  into 
chambers  for  prosecution  (including  11  for  winding  up  companies),  1,930. 
Debts  claimed  and  adjudicated  upon:— Number  of  debts,  4,020;  amount 
of  debts  "proved,  1,288,387^  Accounts  passed  (other  than  receivers' 
accounts): — ^Number  of  accounts,  1,271;  receipts  therein,  5,870,849/.; 
disbursements  and  allowances  therein,  5,428,985^  Receivers'  accounts 
passed : — Number  of  accounts,  475 ;  receipts  therein,  1,124,306^  ;  disr 
bursements  and  allowances  therein,  909,803/.  Sales  of  estates  under  orders 
of  court: — Number  of  sales,  490;  amount  realized,  1,745,840/.  Purchase 
of  estates  under  orders  of  court : — Number  of  purchases,  84.  Number  of 
contributories : — ^Included  in  list  of  contributories,  1,937 ;  excluded  from 
lists  of  contributories,  119.  Orders  for  winding  up  companies: — Amount 
of  calls  made,  799,0922. ;  total  amount  of  fees  levied  by  stamps,  11,401/. 

The  return  by  the  registrars  represents  for  each  court  the  state  of  the 
business  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  business  set  down,  heard, 
and  disposed  of  in  the  year,  and  the  remanets  at  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
the  number  of  orders  made  and  the  amount  of  fees  levied  by  stamps.  The 
remanets  at  the  end  of  the  year  1859  exceed  those  at  its  commencement, 
but  of  the  following  large  amount  of  business,  which  came  before  the  court 
in  the  twelve  menus,  16*8  per  cent  was  the  total  which  remained  for  di^* 
posal  on  their  termination,  and  of  this  percentage  a  considerable  proportion, 
(it  is  said  about  two-thirds,)  was  not  then  reaay  for  disposal,  as  all  caus^ 
and  motions  for  decree  do  not  come  into  the  paper  for  hearing  until  afler 
they  have  been  set  down  one  month,  that  sufficient  time  may  be  given  to 
the  parties  to  prepare  for  the  hearing. 
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The  cases  '^  otherwise  disposed  of  were  stmck  out,  settled,  abated  for 
more  than  one  year,  or  standing  over  generally. 

The  chief  other  business  in  the  office  of  the  registrars  in  addition  to 
drawing  up  the  decrees  and  orders  in  the  above  matters,  is  returned  under 
the  heads : — Orders  made  on  the  hearing  of  petitions  (other  than  appeal 
petitions),  2,500 ;  orders  made  on  the  hearing  of  special  motions,  1^65 ; 
orders  on  summons,  drawn  up  by  the  registrars,  5,679 ;  orders  on  motions 
or  petitions  of  course,  523  ;  certificates  for  sale  or  transfer  or  delivery  of 
stock  or  other  securities,  2,925 ;  amount  of  fees  levied  by  stamps,  12,9122. 
The  witnesses  in  proceedings  in  Chancery  are  not  examined  orally  in  courts. 
Their  evidence  is  taken  down  by  the  examiners,  and  the  return  made  by 
the  examiners  of  the  proceedings  in  their  office  supplies  two  facts  only:— 
The  number  of  witnesses  examined,  456 ;  the  amount  of  fees  levied  by 
stamps,  233^ 

The  proceedings  in  the  office  of  the  Clerks  of  Records  and  Writs  repre- 
sent more  particularly  the  number  and  class  of  the  suits  before  each  Court, 
they  were: — Suits  instituted — Bills  or  informations  filed,  2,083;  claims 
filed  under  general  order  of  1850,  76;  special  cases  filed  under  Act 
14  Vict,  c.  35,  43 ;  administration  summonses  filed,  327 ;  other  originating 
summonses  filed,  318.  The  return  then  under  each  head  of  proceeding 
shows  the  number  and  nature  of  every  document  filed  or  issued,  the  total 
of  which  amounts  to  70,050.  The  total  of  the  fees  collected  by  stamps  in 
the  office  is  25,905t 

The  return  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's  principal  secretary  classes  the 
petitions  for  hearing  under  these  heads : — In  causes,  803  ;  the  acts  relating 
to  railway  and  other  public  works,  317  ;  the  Trustee  Acts  of  1850,  227; 
the  Trustee  Relief  Acts  of  1847  and  1849,  245  ;  leases  and  sales  of  settled 
estates  under  the  Act  of  1856,  44;  the  acts  relating  to  charities,  19;  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Winding-up  Acts,  20 ;  the  Infants  Settlement  Act, 
1855,  10;  other  general  matters,  126:  total  petitions,  1,811.  Of  these 
petitions,  there  were  presented  for  hearinsr  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  26 ; 
the  Lords  Justices  (appeals),  114;  the  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley,  546; 
the  Vice-Chancellor  Stuart,  586 ;  and  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  539.  The 
fees  collected  by  stamps  were  1,528/. 

The  similar  return  to  the  foregoing  of  the  proceedings  in  the  office  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  shows  the  petitions  set  down  for  hearing  before  him  to 
have  been: — In  causes,  378;  m  the  acts  relating  to  railwavs  and  other 
pnblic  works,  95 ;  in  the  Trustee  Acts,  84  ;  in  the  Trustee  Relief  Acts,  88; 
in  the  leases  and  sales  of  settled  estates  acts,  24 ;  in  the  acts  relating  to 
public  charities,  13  ;  in  the  Winding-up  and  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts, 
2 ;  in  the  Infants  Settlement  Act,  5  ;  in  other  matters,  58 :  total,  747. 

In  addition,  there  are  stated  to  have  been  3,551  petitions  presented  for 
orders  of  course,  and  a  similar  number  of  orders  upon  them  drawn  up.  The 
total  of  the  fees  collected  by  stamps  was  2,1992. 

The  duties  performed  by  the  masters  in  lunacy  are  this  year  included  in 
the  returns  under  these  heads: — Orders  of  inquiry  in  the  nature  of  commis- 
sioners of  lunacy  executed,  69 ;  reports  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  150; 
bonds  and  recognizances  taken  as  security  for  lunatics'  estates,  91 ;  certifi- 
cates as  to  such  securities  given,  91 ;  certificates  for  payment  of  money  or 
transfer  of  stock  into  court,  investment  of  cash  in  court,  &c,  138;  other 
certificates,  relating  to  deposit  of  deeds,  wills,  approval  of  leases,  Ac,  77 ; 
accounts  and   affidavits  passed  of  committees  and  receivers  of  lunatics' 
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estates^  264 ;  leases  and  other  deeds  settled  and  approved,  67 ;  samoionses 
issued  on  the  above  proceedings,  3,430.  The  reports  (150)  made  to  .the 
Lord  Chancellor  relate  to  the  property,  kindred,  and  maintenance  of  the 
lanatics  and  of  their  families,  the  appointment  of  committees  of  their  persons 
and  estates,  or  the  varying  of  such  appointment,  the  granting  of  leases,  and 
the  necessary  repair  of  the  lunatic  estates.  The  amount  of  the  receipts 
in  the  accounts  and  affidavits  of  committees  and  receivers  in  lunacy  passed 
during  the  year  was  330,149^,  and  the  amount  of  the  disbursements  and 
allowances  therein  286,098^ 

The  taxing  masters*  returns  represent  the  business  brought  before  them 
under  the  following  heads : — General  business — Orders  and  references  for 
taxation,  2,908 ;  bills  taxed,  6,350 ;  certificates  and  allocations  made,  2,607* 
Taxations  under  6  &  7  Vict  c.  75,  and  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act,  1845 — Orders  and  references  for  taxation,  191 ;  bills  taxed,  355  ; 
certificates  and  allocations  made,  123.  Taxations  in  lunacy — Orders  and 
references  for  taxation,  175 ;  bills  taxed,  300 ;  certificates  and  allocations 
made,  152.  Taxations  un4er  requests  from  officers  of  other  courts — Orders 
and  references  for  taxation,  83 ;  bills  taxed,  97  ;  certificates  and  allocations 
made,  73.  Total  proceedings — Orders  and  references  for  taxation,  3,357  ; 
bills  taxed,  7,102 ;  certificates  and  allocations  made,  2,955. 

The  total  amount  of  costs  taxed  was  794,456/L,  and  of  fees  levied  on  the 
suitors  23,676^  The  returns  show  that  the  l)usiness  was  equally  divided 
between  the  officers  of  the  seven  masters. 

The  accounts  of  the  court  are  returned  by  the  accountant-general.  The 
chief  facts  which  they  represent  are  the  large  amount  of  the  cash  securities 
and  other  eflFects  paid  and  transferred : — ^Paid  into  court,  cash,  8,577,896/. ; 
securities  and  effects,  6,737,337^  Paid  out  of  court,  cash,  8,222,1552.  ; 
securities  and  effects,  5,962,880^  The  total  number  of  the  accounts  are 
22,1 74.    The  amount  of  the  fees  collected  by  stamps,  737^  Sa.  3d 

The  following  statement  of  the  suitors'  fund  and  the  suitors'  fee  fund  is 
made  from  the  annual  account  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  accountant- 
general  ; — 

Suitors'  Fund :  Balance  of  cash  on  1st  October,  1858,  20,406i.  Ids.  Sd. ; 
dividends  of  3,904,989^  19^.  stock,  114,709^  28, ;  rent  of  masters'  offices 
let  to  commissioners  of  patents,  520^ :  total  income,  135,636^  U.  Sd, 
Payments,  63,908t  10«.  4d. ;  carried  over  to  suitors'  fee  fimd,  51,825/.  6d: 
total  payments,  115,7332.  108.  lOd,  Balance  of  cash  on  1st  October,  1859, 
19,9022.  lOs.  lOd.  Suitors' Fee  Fund:  Balance  of  cash  on  24th  November, 
1858,  80,010t  Is.  Sd, ;  cash  brought  from  suitors'  fund,  51,8252.  Os.  6d. ; 
dividends  of  201,0282.  2s.  Sd.  stock  purchased  with  surplus  fees,  5,9052.4s. ; 
brokerage,  4,6462.  Is.  Sd. ;  fees  levied  on  the  suitors,  97,9842.  As. :  total 
income,  240,3702.  17^.;  payments,  156,8132.  Ss.  4d.  Balance  of  cash  on 
24th  November,  1859,  83,5572.  13«.  Sd. 

Lancashire  Palatine  Court. — The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster  have  been  returned  by  the  vice-chancellor  for  the 
duchy,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  would  admit,  under  the  same  heads  as 
the  foregoing  returns.  They  show — The  number  of  suits  and  matters 
ori£:inated;  by  bills,  76  ;  by  claim,  25  ;  by  summons,  16;  by  special  case, 
petition,  &C.,  44 :  total,  161.  The  number  of  interrogatories  filed,  35 ;  the 
number  of  answers  and  other  defences,  38.  The  progress  and  disposal  of 
«the  suits  are  stated  thus: — Number  of  causes  and  original  matters  on 
motions  for  decrees^  claim,  special  case  or  otherwise ;  set  down  during  the 
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year,  123 ;  heard,  1 15 ;  otherwise  disposed  of,  7  ;  leaving  a  remanet  of  oae 
only.  The  same  with  remrd  to  canses  and  matters  on  motions  for  further 
directions,  one  case  stood  for  hearing  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
33  cases  were  set  down,  33  heard,  and  one  remained  for  hearii^.  The 
retam  also  shows  the  number,  decrees,  and  orders  of  each  class,  amoonting 
together  to  467,  including  166  made  by  the  registrar,  and  also  the  totid 
debts  proved,  the  sums  realized  by  sale  of  estates,  the  taxed  costs,  and  the 
stock  and  money  paid  into  and  out  of  court,  with  the  fees  received* 

Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Court — The  statistics  of  last  year 
.represented  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  in  the  newly-established 
court  of  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.  The  returns  for  185i'  record  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  for  the  second  year  in  the  exercise  of  the  juris- 
diction transferred  to  it  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  all  suits  and 
proceedings  in  matters  matrimonial,  except  in  respect  to  the  grant  of 
marriage  licenses.  Petitions  filed : — In  form^  iMuiperis,  3 ;  for  nullity  of 
marriage,  2;  for  dissolution  of  marriage,  211 ;  tor  judicud  separation,.  80; 
for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  9 ;  for  jactitation  of  marriage  ;  for 
declaratory  act,  1 :  total,  306.  Applications  for  protection  of  property,  25. 
Petitions  for  alimony :  pendente  lite,  63 ;  permanent,  3 ;  citations  issued, 
423;  appearances  entered,  210;  answers  filed,  182;  replies  by  petitioner,  93; 
replies  oy  respondent,  13 ;  motions,  521 ;  summonses,  477.  Causes  tried 
before  lull  court :  on  oral  evidence,  139 ;  on  affidavit,  1.  Causes  tried 
before  full  court  and  jury^  17.  Canses  tried  before  ilie  judge  ordinary: 
cm  oral  evidence,  46 ;  on  affidavit,  1 ;  causes  tried  before  the  judge  ordinary 
and  jury,  7 :  total,  211.  Judgments  given :  by  the  full  court,  154  ;  by  tl» 
iudge  ordinary,  48«  The  returns  do  not  show  the  state  of  the  business 
before  the  court,  but  it  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  in  1858  proceeding 
were  commenced  in  352  cases,  and  judgments  given  in  52  only,  and  that  m 
1859  proceedings  were  commenced  in  306  eases,  and  judgments  given  in 
202  cases. 

Probate  Court — The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  created  bjr  a 
statute  of  the  same  session  as  the  foregoing  court,  are  returned  by  the  chief 
registrar  for  the  principal  registry,  and  the  district  registrar  for  each  of  the 
fortj  local  registries.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  and  of  the  principal 
registry  in  the  year  1859  were : — Total  number  of  probates  granted,  8,009 ; 
administrations,  4,541;  caveats,  892;  appearances,  237;  motions,  595; 
petitions,  II  ;  causes,  439;  trials  by  special  jury,  12;  trials  by  common 
jury,  15 ;  causes  heard  by  judge  only,  29.  Probates  and  administrations 
granted : — On  hearing  of  causes,  54 ;  on  motion,  288 ;  on  summons,  7 ; 
causes  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  year,  HI ;  revocations  of  probate  or 
administration,  35 :  total  amount  of  fees  in  court  and  contentious  business 
(estimated),  2,685L :  total  amount  of  taxed  costs,  8,012  JL  In  a  note  appended 
to  the  return  it  is  stated,  that  of  the  above  439  canses,  the  majority  were 
disposed  of  by  motion  in  court ;  81  by  orders  on  summons,  in  which  cases, 
seven  exceptai,  probate  or  administration  was  granted  by  registrar's  order. 
The  district  registrars,  each  within  his  district,  nave  power  to  grant  probata 
or  administration  in  common  form — that  is  where  there  is  no  contention  to 
the  grant,  or  upon  the  decision  of  the  county  court  on  any  disputed  ouestioD. 
The  total  of  the  business  of  the  district  registries  in  1859  was: — dumber 
granted  in  common  form : — Probates,  13,874 ;  letters  of  administration, 
4,870.  Number  granted  under  direction  of  judge : — Probate,  19 ;  letters  of 
administration,  5.     Number  of  caveats  against  grants  of  probate  and  letters 
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<^  adminktamtion^  268  ;  number  refused  under  diregtitm  of  judge,  • 
Number  granted  on  decrees  of  oounty  courts : — ^Probates,  1 ;  letters  of 
administration,  1 ;  number  recalled  or  varied  on  decrees  of  county  courts,  • 
Total  amount  of  fises  receired,  53,5212.  Amount  of  duty,  stamps  for 
probate  and  administration,  452,5632. 

Hedenaatieal  Courts. — The  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  which  are  for  the  first 
time  iiududed  in  these  statistics,  complete  the  record  of  the  proceedii^  of 
every  court  fiillin^  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  Acta  oi  the 
20  &.21  Yict,  which  established  the  Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes  and  the  Court  of  Probate,  transferred  to  those  new  courts  all  suits 
and  proceedings  in  matrimonial  matters  and  relating  to  the  ^rant  or  revo- 
cation of  Probite  of  Wills  and  Letters  of  Administration  which  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  The  only 
courts  of^  this  class  which  now  exercise  judicial  fuuctions  are  the  Arches 
Court  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury  and  for  the  Province  of  York,  and 
the  Consistory  Court  for  each  diocese.  The  business  of  the  Court  of 
Faculties  and  the  Court  €^  Peculiars  is  ministerial  only,  not  judiciiJ,  and  ia 
now  also  practically  so  in  the  lesser  matters  relating  to  church  government 
in  the  Archidiaconal  Courts.  The  Prerogative  Uourt  was  abolished  by 
statute,  cap.  77,  of  the  above  year. 

The  judicial  proceedings  ([excluding  the  ministerial  business)  of  the 
Arches  Courts  and  the  Consistorial  Courts  in  the  year  1859  were: — Suits 
in  matters  of  church  rates,  15 ;  pew-rights,  2 ;  desecration  of  churchward, 
1 ;  brawling,  1 ;  disturbances  in  church  or  churchyard,  1 ;  decreeing  a 
monition,  1 ;  licence,  1 ;  collation  to  canonry,  2 ;  suspension  from  office,  1 ; 
deprivation  of  benefice  or  curacy,  1 ;  penalty  for  non-residence,  2 ;  appeals, 
1 :  total  29.  The  result  of  these  suits  was — that  there  were  abandoned,  3 ; 
dismissed,  5 ;  interlocutory  decrees  made>  2 1  agreed,  2 ;  defendant  decreed 
in  contempt,  1 ;  sentenced  to  deprivation,  1 ;  f^eiture  of  penalty  sued,  2 ; 
and  still  pending,  13. 

The  remaining;  proceedings  before  the  courts  were  on  suits  for  faculties, 
viz. : — For  altermg,  restoring,  or  rebuilding  churches,  73 ;  for  pew-seats,  4; 
for  erecting  a  school,  &a,  in  churchvard,  2 ;  for  consecration  of  a  cemetery, 
1 ;  for  tabkts  or  gravestones,  4 ;  for  removing  a  body,  1 :  total,  85.  Of 
these  cases,  in  79  faculties  were  decreed ;  in  1,  refused ;  4  were  in  progress ; 
and  in  one  case  the  petition  for  a  faculty  was  withdrawn.  The  total  amount 
of  the  court  fees  on  all  the  above  suits  was  281^ 

Admiralty  Court. — The  causes  in  1869  were: — Of  salvage  there  were 
pending  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  31 ;  instituted,  137 ;  and  the 
amount  which  entered,  153,4302.  Of  damage  by  collision  there  were 
priding  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  71 ;  instituted,  182 ;  and  the 
amount  which  entered,  223,9852.  Of  bottomry  there  were  pending  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  14 ;  instituted,  46 ;  and  the  amount  which 
entered,  61,6502.  Of  actions  for  necessaries  supplied  to  foreign  ships  there 
were  pending  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  4 ;  instituted,  46 ;  and  tho 
amount  which  entered,  10,0702.  Qf  towage  there  were  pending  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  0 ;  instituted,  22 ;  and  the  amount  which 
entered,  3,7002.  Of  subtraction  of  wages  there  were  pending  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  29 ;  instituted,  72 ;  and  the  amount  which  entered^ 
27,6002.  Of  pilotage  there  were  pending  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  0 ;  instituted,  12 ;  and  the  amount  which  entered,  900iL  Of  actiona 
to  enforce  bail  for  the  safe  return  of  ships  there  were  pending  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  year,  1 ;  institoted,  15 ;  and  the  amount  which  entered, 
12,2002.  Of  poBsession  there  were  pending  at  the  commencement  of  the 
^ear,  2 ;  instituted,  4 ;  and  the  amount  which  entered, .  Total,  pend- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  152;  instituted,  536;  and  the 
amount  which  entered,  503,535^ 

The  number  of  the  decisions  of  the  court,  and  the  terms  under  which 
the  judgments  were  made,  were  as  follows : — Final  judgments  in  contested 
causes:  for  plaintiff,  107;  for  defendant,  28  :  total,  135.  Incidental  decress 
in  contested  causes,  17 ;  decrees  in  ^^  in  poenam  "  causes,  61 :  total,  213. 

The  court  also  determined  42  applications  on  opposed  motions^and  118 
on  unopposed  motions,  yiz. : — References  to  registrar  and  merchants-— cases 
heard  and  reported  on  by  registrar,  56;  amount  of  sums  claimed, 
127,4372.  14«.  lOd;  amount  disallowed,  44,1822.  lOs.  Sd.;  bills  of  costo 
taxed  by  the  registrar,,  210;  taxations  varied  or  altered  by  the  court,  0. 
Costs  in  **  in  poenam  "  causes,  bills  and  charges  submitted,  3,6982.  13s.  Id ; 
as  taxed,  2,6672.  15«.  7(2.  Costs  in  contested  causes,  bills  and  charges  sub- 
mitted, plaintiff,  16,6022.  14«.  Od. ;  as  taxed,  12,5152.  lU.  5d.;  defendant, 
3,5852.  Ss.  8(2. ;  as  taxed,  2,5312.  9«.  2(L  Number  of  instruments  prepared 
in  the  registry-— commissions  for  bail.  111 ;  warrants,  448;  supersedeases, 
114;  subpoenas,  41 ;  monitions,  commissions,  and  attachments,  1 10 ;  number 
of  acts  or  minutes  of  court,  3,867 ;  office  copies  issued  from  the  registry, 
201 ;  admiralty  commissions  enrolled,  5 ;  letters  patent  issued  from  the 
registry,  38.  The  registrar  returns  the  proceedings  on  claims  in  respect  of 
merchant  seamen  volunteering  into  the  royal  navy,  the  number  and  amount 
of  the  claims  and  the  awards,  and  further  renders  an  account  of  the  naval 

Erize  business,  including  the  proceedings  of  slave  vessels  and  tonnage 
ounties,  the  rewards  for  salvage  services,  and  the  bounties  for  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  pirates  and  proceeds  of  piratical  vessels.  To  this  is 
appended  an  account  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  suitors'  and  other 
monies  during  the  year.     The  proceedings  of  the  marshal  in  executing  the 

{rocess  of  the  court  are  given  with  full  detaiL  In  amount  they  were — 
nstruments  executed,  wan*ants,  monitions,  attachments,  subpoenas,  &c.,  161 ; 
arrests  made  of  ships,  cai^oes,  freight,  &c,  242 ;  appraisements  of  ships 
and  cargoes,  14;  sales  of  ships  and  cargoes,  10;  cargoes  released,  &c,  176 ; 
reports  as  to  sufficiency  of  sureties,  206 ;  amount  of  bail  reported,  207,4832. ; 
proceeds  of  ships  and  cargoes  sold  paid  into  registry,  5,585. 

Judicial  CammiUee. — The  total  number  of  appeals  entered  in  1859  before 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  was  59,  of  which  seven  were  dismissed  for  non- 
prosecution,  and  32  heard  and  determined.  Of  these  cases  judgment  was 
affirmed  in  16,  and  reversed  in  16.  The  total  amount  of  the  Council 
office  fees  on  appeals  was  6262.  19^.  6(2.,  the  amount  of  costs  taxed  11,3482. 
Sixty-six  appeals  remained  for  hearing  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Iiouse  of  Lords. — The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1859  consisted  of  the  following  appeals  and  causes  in  error  presented — 
From  the  Court  of  Chancery— England,  20 ;  Ireland,  5.  From  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber — 'Engl&niy  9 ;  Ireland,  1.  From  the  Court  of 
Session,  Scotland,  25.  From  the  Court  of  Probate — England,  1 ;  Ireland, 
— .  From  the  Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  2 :  total,  63* 
In  the  disposal  of  these  appeals  18  were  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution 
and  incompetency,  and  36  heard.  Of  the  cases  heard  20  were  affirmed 
simply,  4  affirmed  with  declarations,  3  reversed  simply,  and  6  reversed 
with  declarations.  Forty-nine  causes  remained  for  hearing.  The  total 
amount  of  the  fees  was  2,0232. 
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ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


**  Copy  of  the  T&nmB  of  the  Arrangement  under  which  the  Queen^s  Printer  now 
prints  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  Public.^  (Mr.  Black.)  18th  April, 
1860.     (249.) 

L  The  printing  of  Acts  of  Parliament  is  now  conducted  tinder  a  Treasury 
Minute,  dated  the  19th  December  last,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

1.  That  all  printing  for  her  Majesty,  meaning  by  that  phrase  the  print- 
ing of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of  Proclamations,  but  excluding  Bibles  and 
Prayer  Books,  be  continued  to  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  tor  an  indefi- 
nite period,  but  with  and  under  the  condition  that  it  may  at  any  time  be 
taken  from  tliem  and  otherwise  disposed  of,  on  twelve  months'  notice  to 
that  effect  being  given  to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  or  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  treasury  for  the  time  being. 

2.  That  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  shall  be  allowed  to  charge  for  all 
printers'  work  executed  by  them  the  prices  for  book-work  printing  specified 
in  the  schedule  of  prices  annexed  to  this  minute  (being  that  on  which  their 
late  contract  with  the  Stationery  0£Sce  was  founaed),  with  twenty-five  per 
cent,  thereon.  Thus,  for  printing  a  sheet  or  four  pages  of  post  folio  Acts,  same 
as  that  attached  to  this  minute : — Composition,  1 2s.  6cL ;  press- work,  3<.  1  j^cL  ; 
total,  I5s.  7^(L  Corrections  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  7^d.  per  hour  per 
man.  And  for  printing  in  quarto  and  octavo,  conformably  to  the  specimens 
attached  to  this  minute,  there  shall  be  allowed : — Composition,  quarto,  eighit 
pages,  IL  I5s. ;  octavo,  sixteen  pages,  22.  Press-work,  quarto,  eight  pages, 
4s.  Oj<2.;  octavo,  sixteen  pages,  the  same.  Total,  quarto,  eignt  pages, 
12.  I9s.  0|(2. ;  octavo,  sixteen  pages,  2L  4s.  Ofti  Corrections,  7^d  per  hour 
per  man.     Paper  in  all  cases  to  be  furnished  by  the  Stationery  Office. 

3.  That  so  long  as  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to  arrange  and  edit  the  Acts,  ando:^ 
address  and  send  off  the  same  to  their  destination,  a  sum  of  500L  a  year 
shaU  be  allowed  them  for  their  trouble;  but  no  other  allowances  to  be  made 
to  them  on  account  of  land  tax,  or  anything  else. 

4.  That  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  shall  continue  to  sell  and  supply 
Acts  to  the  public  as  at  present,  the  maximum  price  of  the  same  not  to 
exceed  4d.  per  sheet ;  but  they  shall  be  bound  to  supply  paper  and  press- 
work  at  their  'own  cost  for  all  the  Acts  they  may  print  beyond  those 
required  for  promulgation  and  official  use. 

II.  Two  editions  of  the  acts  are  at  present  printed,  one  in  pott  folio,  and 
one  in  quarto.  It  is  not  possible  to  state,  till  after  the  termination  of  the 
session,  the  number  of  copies  that  will  be  printed  of  either  the  folio  or 
quarto  Acts ;  the  number  of  some  of  them  required  for  the  public  service 
being  very  extensive,  while  that  of  those  of  others  is  comparatively  trifling. 
And  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  tell,  previously  to  such  termination  of  the 
session,  what  the  cost  of  the  Acts  issued  to  the  different  public  departments, 
and  under  the  promulgation  order,  will  amount  to ;  but  it  is  not  supposed 
that  it  will  amount  to  a  half  of  what  it  did  amount  to  under  the  previous 

,  system. 

III.  Acts  are  supplied  to  the  public  {ex  those  required  for  official  use  and 
the  promulgation  list)  by  the  printers  as  formerly ;  the  maximum  price  of 
such  Acts  having  been  reduced  from  6(2.  to  4d.  per  sheet 
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IHLITART  PBI80N8. 
Report  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  the  MUitary  Prisons, 

The  militaiy  prisons  in  operation  in  1858,  1859,  and  1860  were  as  fol- 
lows— 19,  of  which  10  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  9  at  different 
foreign  stations,  the  whole  being  capable  of  accommodating  about  1,800 
prisoners.  In  1859  military  prison  at  Montreal  was  abandoned.  The  tottl 
number  of  prisoners  admitted  in  1858  was  6,488,  being  5*9?  per  cent  of 
the  force;  m  1859,  6,348,  or  6*4  per  cent;  and  in  1860,  6,719,  or 
4*08  per  cent  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement 
throughout  the  year  was,  in  1858,  931,  or  0*86  per  cent  of  the  force; 
in  1859,  837,  or  0*79  per  cent ;  and  in  1860,  1,101,  or  0-67  per  cent 
The  average  length  of  sentences  was  53  days  in  1858,  48  days  in  1859, 
and  60  days  in  1860.  Of  the  6,488  prisoners  in  1858,  1,534  were 
under  20  years  of  age,  4,464  from  20  to  30,  463  from  30  to  40,  and  27 
above  40;  in  1859,  of  6,348  prisoners,  1,393  were  under  20  years  of  age, 
4,470  from  20  to  30,  457  from  30  to  40,  and  28  above  40 ;  in  1860,  of 
6,719  prisoners,  1,095  were  under  20  years  of  age,  5,074  from  20  to  30, 
522  from  30  to  40,  and  28  above  40.  In  1 858,  3,727  prisoners  had  2  years' 
service  and  under,  2,226  under  7  years'  service,  370  from  7  to  14  years',  158 
from  14  to  21, and  7  above  21  years'  service;  in  1859  4,154  had  2  years' 
service  and  under,  1,710  under  7  gears',  335  from  7  to  14, 137  from  14  to 
to  21,  and  12  above  21  years'  service;  in  1860,  3,524  had  2  years'  senrice 
and  under,  2,627  under  7  years',  398  from  7  to  14,  153  from  14  to  21,  and 
17  above  21  years*  service.  In  1858,  3,944  were  English,  592  Scotch,  and 
1,952  Irish ;  in  1859,  3,805  were  English,  516  Scotch,  and  2,027  Irish ;  in 
1860,  3,927  English,  490  Scotch,  and  2,302  Irish.  In  1858,  3,925  were 
Protestant,  462  Presbyterians,  and  2,101  Roman  Catholics;  in  1859,  3,790 
were  Protestant,  390  rresbyterians,  and  2,168  Roman  Catholics;  in  I860, 
3^92  were  Protestant,  435  Presbyterians,  and  2,392  Roman  Catholics.  The 
average  force  in  1858  was  100,169;  in  1859,  109,248;  in  1860,  105,157. 
The  crimes  committed  were  as  follows  : — In  1858, 3,100  soldiers  were  guilty 
of  desertion,  being  3*09  per  cent  of  the  force ;  in  1859, 2,774,  or  2*774  p«r 
cent;  in  1860,  2,799,  or  2-799  per  cent  In  1858,  1,411  were  guilty  of 
absence  without  leave,  or  1'41  per  cent;  in  1859,  1,426,  or  1*36  per 
cent;  in  1860,  1,566,  or  1-49  per  cent  In  1858,  529  were  gnilty 
of  drunkenness,  or  0*53  per  cent ;  in  1859,  636,  or  0*61  per  c«it ; 
and  in  1860,  779,  or  0*75  per  cent  In  1858,  245  were  guilty  of  disgrace- 
ftil  conduct,  or  0*25  per  cent;  in  1859,  251,  or  0*24  per  cent;  in 
1860,  206,  or  0*19  per  cent  Of  other  crimes,  1^03  were  guilty  m  1858, 
or  1*21  per  cent ;  1,261  in  1859,  or  1*19  per  cent ;  and  in  1860,  1,369,  or 
1*31  per  cent  The  total  charge  for  pav  and  allowances  of  prison  officers, 
and  for  the  subsistence  and  wasning  of  the  prisoners,  was,  in  1858, 18,1251; 
in  1859, 19,849^ ;  and  in  1860,  21,6242.  But  the  full  pay  and  beer  money 
of  the  prisoners  in  confinement  not  issued  amounted,  in  1858,  to  19,5772.;  in 
1859,  to  21,959^ ;  and  in  1860,  to  23,2252.  Drunkenness  ib  perhaps  the  most 
fertile  source  of  military  crime,  and  the  number  of  committals  for  this 
offence  has  increased  in  the  years  1859  and  1860.  In  England  the  per 
centage  of  committals  to  the  force,  in  1858,  was  0*49  per  cent ;  m  1859, 0.53 ; 
in  I860,  0-74  per  cent  In  Scotland,  in  1858,  0*13  per  cent ;  in  1859, 
0-56 ;  and  in  1860,  0-34  per  cent  In  Ireland,  in  1858, 0*69 ;  in  1859, 
0-84 ;  and  in  1860,  0*84  per  cent 
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CHRISTIANS  IN  TUBEE7. 

Reports  received  from  her  Majeettfe  Consuls  relating  to  the  condition  of 

Christians  in  Turkey. 

On  the  11th  June,  1860,  Sir  H.  Bulwer  sent  a  circular  to  her  Majesty's 
Consuls  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  asking  the  following;  questions  on  the 
condition  of  the  Christians.  He  asked  them  to  state  fairly  where  they  thought 
the  general  condition  of  the  country  behind  that  which  should  have  been 
attained;  in  what  the  principal  evils  complained  of  consisted;  by  what 

Sractical  means  they  can  be  remedied;  now  far  the  condition  of  the 
layah  population,  since  the  edict  of  Gulhan^  and  the  Hatti-humayoum 
of  April,  1856,  have  been  promulgated,  has  improved ;  and  in  what  points 
tiiey  considered  that  the  mtention  of  the  Sultan,  as  expressed  in  these 
instruments,  can  be  carried  out  more  fully  vrith  safety  and  advantage : — 

1.  What  it  the  general  condition  of  the  proTlnce  over  which  yoor  jnriidiction  extends? 

2.  What  if  the  relatire  population,  Christian  and  Mnmnlman,  at  fur  at  yoor  information 
enablet  yon  to  past  an  opinion,  within  the  taid  proTince? 

3.  What  ii,  generally  tpeaJdng,  apart  ftom  religion,  the  occupation  and  position  in  life  of 
the  Chriatiant  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Mustulmant  on  the  other;  for  inttance,  are  the 
great  bnllc  of  proprietors  in  the  country  Mutsulmans?  Are  the  majority  of  persons  engaged 
in  trade  in  the  towns  Christians? 

4.  Can  Christians  hold  landed  property  on  equal  condition  with  Turks;  and  if  not,  where 
it  the  difTerence? 

6.  Can  Christians  exercise  trade  in  towns  on  equal  terms  with  the  Turks:  and  if  not, 
where  is  the  difference? 

6.  Are  the  Christian  peasantry  in  the  Christian  Tillages  as  well  off  generallj  as  the 
Mussulmans;  and  if  not,  where  is  the  difference? 

7.  Is  Christian  CTidenoe  admitted  in  courts  of  justice;  and  if  not,  point  out  the  cases 
where  it  has  been  refused? 

8.  Is  the  Christian  population,  on  the  whole,  better  off,  more  considered,  and  better 
treated,  than  it  was  flTe,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years  ago? 

9.  Are  there  any  inequalities  dependent  on  religion  now,  and  if  so,  what  are  those 
faiequalities? 

10.  Would  the  Christian  population  like  to  enter  the  military  serrice  instead  of  paying 
the  tax  which  procures  them  exemption;  and  which  would  they  gsin  most  by — serring  in  the 
army,  or  payings  the  ndd  tax  ? 

11.  l5o  Christians  find  any  difllculty  in  constructing  churches,  or  in  following  their 
religious  observances? 

IS.  When  cases  of  oppression  against  the  Christians  take  place,  is  this  generally  owing 
to  the  acts  of  the  QoTemment,  or  the  fanaticism  of  the  population? 

13.  When  Protestants  are,  if  OTor,  persecuted,  does  that  persecution  proceed  from  Mus- 
sulmans, or  from  Christians,  or  other  sects? 

14.  Are  many  of  tlie  grierances  of  which  the  Christian  population  complain  owing  to 
the  conduct  of  their  own  authorities? 

15.  Are  Christians  admitted  into  the  Me^jlis  or  Local  Councils?  Ar«  these  CounoUs 
generally  more  in  farour  of  progress  and  good  goyemment  than  the  oflidals  of  the  Porte,  or 
more  unfarourable? 

16.  If  the  latter,  would  there  be  any  practical  mode  that  occurs  to  you  of  limiting  their 
attributes,  so  as  still  to  maintain  Uieir  power  where  it  is  useful,  and  abridge  or  suppress  it 
where  it  is  not? 

17.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  withdrawing  from  the  said  Medjlis  their  judicial  ftmctions, 
and  creating  tribunals  apart  from  them;  and  in  such  case,  how  would  you  have  those  tribunals 
composed? 

18.  Do  the  Mahometans  erince  a  strong  desire  to  make  converts?  Do  they  do  so 
frequentlr,  or  erer,  by  compulsion?    If  so,  point  out,  if  you  can,  the  guilty  parties. 

19.  In  the  case  of  the  couTersion  of  females,  is  this  generally  the  effect  of  religious 
entiiusiasm  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  or  does  it  proceed  from  worldly  causes?  And,  if  the 
latter,  state  those  causes. 

50.  What  measures  do  you  think  would  best  attain  the  end  of  equal  justice,  with  the 
most  siniple  and  least  expensive  forms? 

51.  What  measures  do  you  think  could  best  be  taken  to  improve  generally  the  condition 
of  the  country? 

SS.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  schools  for  all  religions  and 
classes,  and  as  to  the  eflbct  that  would  m  produced  by  those  schools? 
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23.  What  if  your  opinion  as  to  naming  a  Chrittian  Yioe-OoTernor  bj  the  aide  of  the 
Turkish  Gorernor,  where  a  great  part  ot  th^  population  ia  Christian;  the  one  and  the  other 
corresponding  with  the  Porte? 

S4.  ts  it  become  a  cnstom  for  fnbjeists  of  the  Poi^  to  get  foreign  passports?  Zk»  Hiey 
frequently  get  passports  from  Greece,  and  exchange  them  fer  Russian  passports? 

In  answer  to  ibese  questions,  the  following  teports  were  received : — 
The  British  Consul  Abbott,  of  Monastir,  stated,  that  notwitbstandiii^  aJI 
the  privileges  and  advantages  which  maj  be  granted  to  the  Christiaiia^ 
these,  although  apparently  satisfied  at  first,  will  never  desist  from  com- 
plaining  eventually  of  the  Turkish  voke,  and  making  their  complaints  reach 
the  ear  of  the  European  powers.  The  general  condition  of  this  province  was 
not  so  good  as  might  be  expected.  The  Mussulmans  form  the  great  bulk 
of  the  propriet(»:s  in  the  country,  and  the  Christians  form  the  great  majo- 
rity of  persons  engaged  in  trade  in  towns.  A  custom  prevails  at  M<»iastir 
to  exempt  from  niilitary  conscription  a  Mussulman  young  man  who  elopes 
with  a  Christian  girl,  and  whom  he  converts  to  his  faith. 

Mr.  Calvert,  British  Consul  of  Salonica,  answered,  thai  the  condition  of 
the  province  of  Salonica,  inclusive  of  Triceala  (Thessaly),  was  not  generally 
satisfactory.     The  causes  are  manifold,  and  were  summed  up  as  follows: — 

Insecurity  to  lifo  and  property  in  the  rural  districts,  llie  Texations  exactions  of  the 
farmers  of  the  pnhlic  rerenne.  The  non-devek^^ment  of  the  natural  resouroes  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  agriculture,  and  consequent  languor  of  the  export  trade,  which,  with  the  ezeep- 
tion  of  a  few  articles,  has  made  hut  little  progress.  The  practioe  of  either  devotlog  capital 
to  loans  at  high  rates  of  interest,  instead  of  inyesting  it  in  the  improvenient  of  the  resonicss 
of  the  country,  or  else  hoarding  it.  The  discouragement  which  peasants  feel  to  cultiTate 
more  land  than  is  absolutely  requisite  to  enable  them  to  provide  their  own  neeeaaities  oat  of 
their  share  of  their  crop;  of  this,  whatever  remains  OTer  is  hoarded  and  ooneealed.  The 
want  of  properly-constituted  tribunals,  and  the  imperfect  execution  of  the  8ultan*a  ordinances. 
The  absence  of  facilities  for  transport  of  travellers  and  merchandise.  The  pervading  feeling 
of  uneasiness  and  anxiety  aa  to  the  future.  To  which  may  be  added  the  mistrust  and  jealousy 
with  which  the  dominated  and  dominating  races  regard  each  other,  together  with  a  common 
want  of  confidence  in,  and  affection  for,  the  Sultan's  Government;  the  one  claas  considering 
that  too  much  has  been  conceded  to  the  Chriatiana,  and  the  other  that  notvooogh  has  been 
done  for  them. 

The  British  Consul  of  Belgrade  reported  the  result  of  a  conyersation  he 
had  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  at  Widdin,  which  turned  principally  upon 
three  grievances  made  by  the  Christians,  viz.,  the  refusal  of  the  local  autno- 
rities  to  allow  Christians  to  put  up  church  bells,  the  arbitrary  interf^^nce 
with  the  affairs  of  the  community  in  questions  of  inheritance  and  the 
administration  of  the  property  of  minors,  and  the  silencing  of  the  Christians 
who  are  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  The  Grand  Vizier  agreed 
with  the  Consul  as  to  the  general  policy,  and  the  British  Consul,  Mr.  Long^ 
worth,  concluded  as  follows : — 

It  was  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  Grand  Vizier  took  the  same  view  of  the 
matter;  and  what  is  more,  he  promised  me  he  would  do  his  best  to  enforce  it.  His  Highness, 
moreover,  agreed  in  the  opinion  I  expressed  that  this  and  the  question  of  Christian  evidence 
are  the  two  main  points  to  which,  as  sources  of  bitter  feeling  and  discussion,  the  attention  of 
the  Porte  should  now  be  directed.  As  to  eradicating,  by  any  summary  process,  mere  rdigious 
antipathies,  which  were  mutual  between  the  Turks  and  Christians,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  Turks,  as  matters,  had  been  under  greater  temptation  to  display  them,  the  task  was, 
he  said,  hopeless;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  deal  with  their  effi;cts  in  the  shape  of  overt 
acts.  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  oppression  complained  of 
had  been  systematic  or  uniform.  The  contrary,  indeed,  was  the  case.  The  result  of  the 
Ottoman  conquest  had  been  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  one  people  over  another,  while  the 
Government  had,  from  the  democratic  tendencies  of  Islamism,  been  much  more  popular  in  its 
essence  than  was  generally  imagined.  It  was  a  fact,  which  did  honour  to  the  Turks,  that, 
living  in  juxtaposition  with  conquered  races,  they  had  discovered  a  degree  of  toleration  anil 
forbearaoce  to  which,  considering  th^  were  uncontrolled,  history  could  not  fhmish  a  paimlleL 
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r  heady  it  k  true,  had  heen  hMvier  oa  the  Ohriitiaae  in  aoma  peiii  of  the  emfore  thui  i| 
ked  been  in  othen;  and  4hia  when  a  rade,  popalar  aiUbaHif  was  eiisoiaed,  waa  to  have  heei| 
eacpoetod  aa  the  natvval  oonaeqiieBce  of  dlfefent  oiroamatancei  i^  difprnnt  proYiooa^  In 
Belgaria  and  oa  the  Baonbe,  where  the  Twka  garriioned  the  foptrtaaea  and  oocttpied,  in  foioe» 
the  Qonaiderahle  towna*  the  pxeaiwe  on  the  Bayaha  might  have  been  gieateir  in  their  imme- 
^ale  Bogbbeiirhood;  bat  they  weee  eompacatiTe^  nnmoleafeed  in  the  diatant  viUi^ea  of  the 
pfadna  aiid  the  Ralkaiw.  In  Albania  the  iaatiiietf  of  laee  aae  ationger  than  the  pi^iii4ioea  of 
MiUgioD;  and  it  was  xemArkahle  that  though  Chriatians  of  a  nuse,  in  their  eatimation,  Inferior, 
esch  ae  the  Bnlganana,  who  lire  among  them,  are  treated  with  harahnesa  and  oontiimely, 
Oiriatiana  of  Albanian  blood  aae  aUowed  to  wear  their  arma,  and  aro  independent  ahneat  aa 
tliemaelvea.  Tlie  pioTinoein  which  Cliriatiana  liare  had  moat  reaaon  to  oomplain  waa  Boania; 
the  qeeatkm  ia,  there,  one  of  aoUe  and  9ert9  of  a  pririleged  and  anprivileged  claaa,  preciael j 
•naUynaa  to  that  which  now  ooaopiea  the  Bniaiao  Government.  Bat  in  Boanii^  the  qneation 
of  prkilege  waa  eomplioated  by  ntigiooa  oonaiderationa,  the  ooblea  having,  at  a  former  period, 
ftmbaaeed  Mahometaniam  to  pmerre  their  eatatea,  wliach  weie  thna  oooditionally  aasnred  to 
them.  Baeh  of  the  other  provinoea  had  paas^  tiuoagfa  ita  peculiar  ordeal,  and  a  aeparate 
Inqoirj  into  the  paat  and  pieaent  oonditioa  of  each  would  tend  entixeiy  to  diaprove  the  charge 
of  ayatematio  oppreealon.  It  wai,  in  tmtb,  the  abaenoe  of  anything  like  syatem  or  oniforouty 
that  rendered  it  diOcolt  for  tiie  Porte  to  adopt  any  general  rigim  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  Ghriatiana. 

Gonsnl  Finn,  of  Jerusalem,  stated  that — 

In  point  of  legolar  orderly  government^  apd  of  development  of  reaouioea  and  of  internal 
communioation,  this  province  is  far  b^iind  moft,  if  not  all*  European  countriet,  and,a8  fiir  as  I 
can  learn,  behind  ^BgypL  though  the  ruraj  population  is  more  powerful  and  richer  than  that 
of  Bgypt.  The  east  and  south  borders  are  infested  by  Bedouma,  These  lawless  people  are 
encroachipg  more  of  late,  but  are  great  cowards,  and  could  be  easily  repressed.  Paiestine  ia 
aerioo^ly  underpopulated,  and  consequently  large  tracts  lie  waste.  Over  the  whole  province 
the  MusauUnana  are  in  great  minority,  and  in  the  important  towns,  Nahlous,  Safed,  Hebron, 
and  Qasa,  they  are  dominant,  and  have  everything  in  theur  own  hands;  while  in  Jerusalem, 
the  Hussalman  members  do  not  very  largely  exceed  that  .of  the  Christians,  and  the  Jews 
almeat  e^nai  them  both  together.  In  the  important  villages  of  Nasareth,  Bethlehem*  and 
Bait  Jala,  the  Christians  are  by  far  in  majority.  In  the  aeaports  of  Caifia  the  I^uropeana, 
and  the  native  Christians  together,  are  cpnsiderable  in  number.  In  Tiberias  nearly  all  are 
Jewa;  bat  in  Acre  and  8aida  Mussulmans  predominate.  Thus  the  numerical  and  even  the 
joorai  weight  ia  decidedly  in  fovour  of  the  Musaulmans,  who  hold  the  strong  posts  ot  Jerusalem, 
Acre,  Nahlous,  Hebron,  and  Oaza;  while  in  places  of  religious  interest,  as  Jerusalem,  Beth- 
lehem, and  Nazareth,  the  Christians  have  a  strong  footbg  and  influence  by  means  id  their 
high  ecclesiastics  and  the  large  fluctuating  population  of  European  pilgrims,  also  the  feeling 
of  iofloence  of  European  nations. 

The  Christians  are  generally  dealers  in  merchandize  of  both  local  and  foreign  goods,  but 
the  -principal  native  exporters  and  merohants  are  Moslems.  The  supply  of  the  absolute 
neoeaaaries  of  Ule,  such  as  com,  meat,  charcoal,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Mussulmans, 
occupants  of  towns,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  agricultural  population,  which  is 
chiefly  Mussulman.  Artizans  of  the  better  kind  are  all  Jews  or  Christians.  The  bulk  of 
landed  and  house  property  is  in  the  hands  of  Mussulmans  throughout  the  province;  although, 
jm  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  Greek  convent,  t.e.,  ecclesiastics,  dispensers  of  their  treasury,  are 
proprietors  to  a  laige  extent,  also,  of  cultivable  land  around  the  city.  Their  acquisitions  are 
Deing  activdy  incr^ised.  In  Bethlehem  and  Bait  Jala  most  of  the  houses  and  cultivable  land 
ase  in  the  hsmda  of  Christians.  Native  Christians  are  precisely  on  equal  terms  with  Mus«ul- 
mana  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  landed  prope^y,  though  ^n  acquiring  it  they  are  exposed  to 
pecuniary  and  othet  annoyances  to  which  a  Moslem  womd  not  be  exposed.  Difficulties  are 
put  in  the  way  of  Christians  exercising  some  trades  which  have  been  of  old  time  in  the 
haoda  of  the  Moslems.  There  is  far  more  activity  and  enterprize  among  Christian  than 
among  Mussulman  peasanu,  and  the  fruit  is  seen  in  their  improved  houses,  dresses,  fmd  food. 
In  the  Mehkemeb,  or  Cadi*s  Court,  non-Mussulman  evidence  is  always  refused.  In  the 
Tarious  Medjlises  some  subterfuge  is  always  sought  for  declining  to  receive  non-Mussulman 
evidence  against  a  Mussulman,  or  recording  it  under  the  technical  name  of  witness.  These 
Courts  and  the  Paaha  will  rather  condemn  at  once  a  Mussulman  in  larour  of  a  Christian, 
without  recording  testimony,  than  accept  non-Moslem  evidence.  Evidence  of  Christian 
againet  Chriatiaa  or  Jew,  or  vice  vertor-^;,  non-Moalem  against  non-Moslem— is  always 
VMeived. 

The  CJonsul  of  Smyrna  reported  as  follows : — 

Notwithstanding  the  very  imperfect  and  faulty  system  of  administration,  the  onerous 
aes  in  the  collection,  by  the  farmers,  of  the  tithes,  the  general  condition  of  the  province  is 
daily  improviog;  an  improvement,  however,  which  is  more  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the 
CHv:r^'  .|v  r  .iH>p.,who  are,  if  I  may  be  excusied  the  expression,  buying  up  the  Turks.    The 
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genend  improTement  oommenoed  with  the  refomit  faitrodooed  hj  the  Gnlhaii^  Hatti-Sberif, 
prerioos  to  which  the  laige  Tarldih  proprietors  in  the  interior  lired  by  a  tjftem  of  oppfewiott 
and  plunder,  which  was  pat  a  stop  to  by  the  Hatt  The  ChriitianB  then  came  forward  m 
coltiTators;  thehr  nnmhert  increased  by  new-comen,  for  thehr  livee  w^«  no  loofer  at  the 
mercj  of  erery  petty  authority;  the  Torldsh  proprietors  began  to  fall  oflf;  popnlatioB  riiibly 
decreased;  their  lands  were  no  longer  profitable.  All  Torkish  proprietors  hare  to  furnish 
their  quota  fbr  the  conscription,  and  many,  yery  many,  of  the  descendants  of  formcriy  Isrge 
landed  proprietors,  after  serring  tlieir  time  with  the  army,  return  home  to  find  the  whole 
fbature  of  their  native  place  changed:  the  predominant  Turkish  popolatioQ  replaced  by 
Christiaos;  thehr  heritage  uncultiTated  lands;  and  they  themselTes  without  either  the  ombbs 
or  taste  fbr  the  arocations  of  their  youth,  and  to  which  they  were  accustomed  preriottsiy  to 
their  entering  the  army;  and  if,  by  chance,  any  of  them  desire  to  resume  their  forner 
agricultural  pursuits,  they  usually  fUl  into  the  methes  of  some  Christian  usurious  banker,  to 
whom  the  whole  property  or  estate  is  soon  sacrificed.  Th^  who  return  without  sny  tsite 
ibr  thdr  old  pursuits,  dispose  of  their  property  for  what  they  can  get,  and  the  porchssert  sie 
either  Armenians  or  Greeks.  Several  estates,  under  these  circumstances,  have  been  par- 
chased  by  Franks.  Amongst  the  Utter  there  are  seven  British  subjects,  who  have  purdiased 
large  fturms  in  the  interior,  and  are  cultivating  them  with  success.  In  the  mom  innne^ste 
vicinity  of  Smyrna,  very  fsw  Turkish  landed  proprietors  remain;  and  at  the  principal  rilbra 
where  the  Frank  and  Christian  population  resort  during  summer,  neariy  all  the  Turidili 
proprietors  have  diiposed  of  thehr  property.  The  result  of  this  diange  is  a  veiy  ezteniift 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  productions  of  the  countey.  l^th  respect  to  the  mml  state  of 
the  province,  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted  that  there  is  less  crime  than  is  heard  of  in 
povmces  of  the  same  extension  in  more  civilised  countries  where  an  effective  state  of  poKoe 
is  kept  up;  and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary  when  the  pdiee  system  is  so  very  defective, 
where  there  are  so  many  religious  secte,  where  fanaticism  is  so  prevaloit  amongst  all  dasMi, 
and  the  population  generally  armed,  although  they  are  not  allowed  to  wear  them  in  the 
towns.  In  1830  the  Turkish  popuUtion  of  Smyrna  vraa  80,000;  it  is  now  estimated  at  41,000. 
In  1830  the  Greek  population  hi  Smyrna  was  20,000;  it  is  now  75,000;  Armenians,  6,000; 
Jews,  12,500;  Latin  Rayahs,  3,700;  Foreign  subjecte,  19,000  (the  authorities  assert  that  the 
population  of  Smyrna  is  one-third  male  and  two-thirds  female);  districts  belooging  mon 
immediately  to  Smyrna,  170,000  (said  to  be  two-thirds  Mussulman  and  one-third  Gredts); 

Eorince  of  Aidin,  280.000  (town  of  Aidin  30.000);  Denislie  and  dependencies,  50,000; 
entasha  and  dependencies,  75,000;  Magnesia  and  dependencies,  150,000;  migratory  popula- 
tion, Tourouks,  Gipsies,  and  Zeibecks,  110,000:  total,  991,70a  There  are  no  inequahtisi 
dependent  on  religion.  It  does  occasionally  occur  that  some  old  fanatical  Turk  will  call  a 
Christian  a  Giaour;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  term  is  never  used.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Christian  population  have  fer  more  reason  to  comphdn  of  grievances  emanating  from  thdr 
own  deigy  and  primates  than  from  the  Turks. 

The  Consul  of  Therapia  said  that  for  a  long  time  the  province  had  been 
a  prey  to  brigandage ;  this  evil^  originating  from  a  mountain  population 
unsubdued  and  emmentlj  warlike  and  mercenary,  had  more  sway  in  the 
plains.  But  it  might  be  said  that  its  development  had  been  rather  airested 
than  promoted.  Christian  churches  and  monasteries,  towns  and  inhabitants, 
were  not  pillaged,  massacred,  and  burnt,  by  Albanian  hordes,  as  used  to 
be  done  ten  years  ago.  The  Mussulman  element  prevails  at  Therapia  as 
almost  two  to  one  over  the  Christian.  The  great  bulk  of  proprietors  m  ii» 
country  are  Mussulmans,  and  the  majority  of  j)ersons  engaged  in  tirade  in 
the  towns  Christians.  Christians  are  admitted  into  the  Majlis,  but  mo- 
rally as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  They  are  not  allowed  to  take  a  promment 
part  in  public  afiairs,  and  are  treated  disrespectfully. 

Consul  Cathcart,  of  Prevesa,  reported ; — 

From  all  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  complaints  of  the  Christians  of  this  prorinoe^  I 
am  hound  to  say  that  I  helieve  no  real  oppression,  systematically  carried  on,  exists.  That 
are  crimes,  as  in  all  countries,  and,  from  the  maladministration  of  officials,  whether  Chriitisni 
or  Turks,  culprits  often  escape  punishment ;  hut  that  the  Sultan's  Government  deliberate^ 
apply  themselves,  on  all  occasions,  to  obstruct  justice,  and  to  harass  and  maltreat  the 
Christians,  I  deny.  One  of  the  great  evils  which  all  Turkish  offldals  have  to  contend  with, 
is  the  private  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  and  the  consular  interferences  are  mors 
irritating  and  more  galling  to  thehr  pride  than  perhaps  any  others,  being  more  difllcolt  to 
resist,  and  so  frequently  occurring  from  a  love  of  influence  and  a  vanity  of  official  meddUog 
in  what  frequently  does  not  concern  them  in  any  way  ;  and  the  lower  in  rank  the  agent,  the 
more  disagreeable  he  usually  makes  himself  to  the  authorities,  who  are  often  then^indis- 
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po0ed  to  proceed  quickly  in  qaeftioni  in  which  they  would  otherwise  oome  to  a  dedaion  at 
oBoe.  It  occurs,  do  doabt,  that  persooal  friendship  or  money-bribes  occasionally  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  Mt  administration  of  jostice,  but  a  reorganization  of  the  tribunals  (Ifedilis), 
as  recommended,  will  assist  to  porge  this  cTil  That  the  edict  of  Gulhan^  and  the  mtti- 
humayoaa  hare  gradually  iinproTed  the  whole  state  of  the  prorince,  requires  no  demonstra- 
tion. They  hsTe  giren  the  Cfhristians  their  present  podtioo,  who,  instead  of  being  trodden 
down  as  they  were  twenty  years  (or  less)  ago,  now  are  almost  secure  from  molestition,  and 
loudly  assert  thehr  rights :  but,  not  having  abated  a  particle  of  their  M  antipathy  to  the 
Ottoman  QoTemment,  they  roagnifjr  ererything  in  the  shape  of  restraint,  and  any  quarrel  or 
disputed  question  with  a  Turk  (if  decided  agaidst  them)  is  termed  an  **  impression  ;"  while 
their  own  conduct,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  shows  them  to  be  often  capable  of  the  rery 
cffimes  they  impute  to  the  Turks,  who,  I  think,  stand  fkr  higher  in  honesty  and  general 
morality  than  the  migority  of  the  accusers.  I  beUere  it  will  be  found  that  the  complaints 
which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Vizier  in  this  province  will  bear  quite  as  much  on  the 
rapacity  and  tyranny  of  the  Greek  clergy  as  on  the  Turkish  oppression,  and  I  understand 
that  the  higher  class  of  Christians  intend  to  confine  themselres  to  demanding  the  Aili 
execution  of  the  Hatti-humayoun,  not  being  able  to  bring  forward  many  specific  charges 
agidnst  officiaU.  There  is  certahily  yery  little  fknatical  feeling  in  general  on  the  part  of 
Moslems  and  Christians  towards  each  other  in  this  province ;  thev  even,  in  certain  parts, 
intermarry,  and  lire  on  very  good  terms,  each  keeping  their  seTeral  fasts  and  fessts  :  pro- 
bably the  little  bigotry  which  exists  is  owing  to  the  independent  position  of  the  warlike 
Christian  tribes,  and  the  fact,  also,  previously  mentioned,  of  most  of  the  Mussulman  rural 
population  being  the  descendants  of  Christians.  The  Latin  Christians  of  the  north,  however, 
and  the  Greeks  of  Epirus,  hate  each  other  with  all  the  virulence  of  sectarians.  Blood  fends 
■till  prevail,  to  a  great  extent,  in  Northern  Albania,  especiallv  in  Ghegheria,  where  the  popula- 
tion have  never  hien  even  partially  disarmed,  and  the  privilege  is,  I  believe,  granted  to  tnem, 
as  they  have  not,  of  late  years,  taken  part  in  the  many  Greco- Albanian  insurrections ;  added 
to  which,  they  have  to  guard  themselves  against  the  Montenegrins,  who  continually  harass 
their  frontier,  robbing,  killing,  cutting  off  h«ids,  noses,  and  ears,  and  committing  at  this  day 
all  the  atrocities  cha^g^  against  the  Turks  of  dd.  In  these  countries  quarrels  have  been 
handed  down  for  centuries  in  the  families  of  the  chiefii  and  their  followers,  but  in  Epirus  ' 
private  vengeances  are  much  more  rare.  All  through  Albania  the  feudal  power  of  the  Beys 
Is  last  disappearing,  the  heavy  blows  dealt  to  them  by  All  Pacha,  who  absorbed  nearly  all 
their  districts,  and  the  different  insurrections  they  have  taken  part  in  since  then  (after  being 
restored,  from  political  motiTcs,  by  the  Porte  on  the  fkll  of  that  tyrant)  and  which  were  most 
ruthlessly  put  down  by  wholesale  massacres  and  confiscations,  has,  joined  with  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  countiy  since  the  measures  of  reform  were  introduced  by  Sultan  BCiUiomed, 
sapped  their  strength  ;  and  many  of  thdr  prop^ties,  particulariy  of  the  min<v  chiefs,  are  fast 
psseing,  through  their  own  imprudence,  into  Uie  hands  of  the  Christians;  but  still  a  very  long 
time  will  elapse  before  they  lose  all  influence.  Nowhere  is  antiquity  of  descent  more  veno- 
rated  than  in  Albania,  and  a  race  of  educated  and  enlightened  B^s  would  hare  it  in  their 
power  to  effect  great  improvements  hi  the  province  fkom  the  effect  of  their  personal  influence 
and  example.  Kducation  among  the  Mussulmans  of  the  province  is  usuallv  of  the  simplest 
kind,  and  they  are  far  outstripMd  by  the  Greek  race,  who  have  established  large  schools  at 
JaniniL  and  in  which  some  of  the  most  celebrated  learned  men  of  modem  Greece  have  taught 
as  professors.  The  most  important  of  these  establishments  have  been  formed  by  the  generosity 
of  private  individuals,  and  date  fh>m  many  vears  back,  the  celebrated  brothers  Zozimas  having 
alone  contributed  sums  which  are  estimated  to  produce  nearly  10,00(M.  a  year  for  the  support 
of  different  gvmnasiums  ;  but  fVom  maladministration,  as  well  as  from  the  creation  of  the 
universities  of  Corfu,  and,  later,  of  Athens,  they  have  greatly  fallen  off,  and  now  only  two  or 
three  very  indifferent  schools  are  supported  out  of  this  munificent  sum,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Archbishop  of  Janina  and  other  trustees.  Although,  nominally,  the  Christians 
are  equal  before  the  Uw,  yet,  practically,  and  in  spite  of  the  very  large  toleration  extended, 
such  equality  cannot  be  said  entirely  to  exist.  A  principal  grievance  with  the  Christians  is, 
that  although  they  contribute  a  large  share  of  the  taxes,  they  fill  scarcely  any  places  what- 
ever under  the  Government — these  being  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  Mussulmans.  The 
largest  religious  toleration  prevails,  all  sects  managing,  absolutely  and  without  interfbrence 
flrom  the  Porte,  their  own  intemsi  affidrs.  There  is,  however,  one  point  only  which  the 
Porte  has  not  hitherto  yielded  to  the  repeated  solidutions,  and  that  is,  the  use  of  bells  in 
belfrys  in  places  of  Chnstian  worship.  Although,  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  bells  is  permitted, 
yet  there  exists  a  strong  fueling  against  such  a  symbol,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  being  Areely 
allowed  to  all  Christian  diurches  ;  and  where  they  are  permitted  to  be  used,  they  are  gene- 
rally placed  so  as  not  to  be  at  all  conspicuous.  I  consider  that  a  permission  to  erect  cam- 
paniles and  to  use  bells  would  be  most  gratefhUy  received  by  the  Chnstians,  and  would  remove 
what  they  ifeel  as  a  most  galling  mark  of  inferiority  of  rights^  as  well  as  a  tacit  insult  to 
thehr  faith. 

Consul  Skene^  of  Aleppo,  stated: — 
The  state  of  the  Mussulman  popnlatioii  of  this  oontular  district  is  difftrent  firom  that 
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J  ia  other  mxyfiiioet  of  the  OttomoD  Empin  wtdoh  on  mora  Sa  oonktct  with  1 
Ideas.  Here  the  domkiaQt  race  ie  ttill  what  it  was  thiee  or  four  ceataries  ago,  firoud  sad 
intolcnmt.  ItisnotamoiigrdprodiioedbjtbeiiiroedofFraaktradeandtlieiognlliiigcfs 
•o-caUed  dviliaatioa  on  the  old  Mahometan  stoek.  Commcroe  with  Great  Briteia,  Aoitris, 
Fiaoee»  end  Switferiand,  has  heen  iatrodnoed  to  a  considsrable  extent,  bnt  it  remains  a 
eepanee  element,  and  esereises  bnt  little  iafloenoe  on  the  Mnssnlman  mind.  The  desoradaat 
of  the  Arah  gxandee,  as  of  his  Turkish  oonqueror.  Uvea  nnconsoioos  of  the  eacniachaent  cf 
Ibreign  enteiffiae  a&d  blind  to  the  xiae  of  Christian  anpreasacj.  The  glorions  traditions  sf 
the  two  great  fhctions,  which  onee  divided  Turkish  society,  and  have  now  fallen  into  ohHvioa 
elaewlienB,  an  ttill  fresh  at  Aleppo.  The  afflliation  of  the  Janiasariea  haa  never  bean  eradi- 
caled  hers,  and  they  meet  in  aecret  to  keep  aliTe  the  memorjr  of  their  peat  prsponderanea 
The  greeo-tnrbaned  Shereefs  ebdm,  as  oi  old,  and  raotive,  the  Teneration  of  the  peopis,  ftr 
their  deseent  from  the  Prophet  It  is  in  vain  that  one  talka  to  them  of  the  altered  drcaastaacss 
of  Islam,  which  are  incrediUe  to  them.  Yegecating  In  their  narrow  eirole  of  oontemptnooi 
ezclnrtTeneaa,  they  are  animated  oaly  by  personal  and  party  rivalriea.  Th«r  rdi^oa  of 
pride  cannot  admit  that  a  religion  of  handlitr  ia  oompatlUe  with  power  abroad  or  prosperily 
at  home.  What  they  hear  of  Cauristendom  is,  therefore,  regard^  by  them  as  an  i&  tsla 
The  oonditioa  of  the  Mnmnlman  po^ilation  of  this  northern  ci^iital  of  Syria  is  thna  aremosiit 
of  what  Turkey  has  been  rather  than  an  example  of  what  she  is.  The  Christians  of  Alen»  are 
A  keen,  money-making  people,  eferer  in  trade,  miseriy  at  home,  aligeet  withoat  sopport,  sad 
insolent  when  nndoly  protected.  The  great  mass  of  them  lire  In  a  state  of  cbrooie  torer. 
This  waa  BMUcly  a  reflex  of  what  th^  aoflbred  in  the  massacre  of  1850,  and  their  psoie  is 
now  enhanced  1^  the  disaatvt  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  Damascus.  The  measores  adi^tsd  to 
prevent  an  outlneak  have  hitherto  been  suocessAil,  and,  if  they  ooatinne  so,  it  will  be  a  loarao 
«f  no  small  satlsfartien  to  me,  having  been  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  them  with  the  oon- 
potent  authoritiea.  All  the  proprietors  in  the  country  are  Mussulmans.  Almost  all  the  tradcn 
ui  the  towns  are  Christiaiia.  Oppression  cannot  now  be  carried  on  as  openly  aaformeriy;  bat  it 
must  not  be  anpfoaed  that,  because  the  Government  nmhjfit  do  not  generally  appear  u  tbe 
oppreaaors,  tbe  Christians  are  well  treated  and  protected.  A  certain  impunity,  for  which  the 
Ckyverament  must  be  rendered  responsible^  is  alkywed  to  the  Mussulmans.  This  inpaiu^. 
while  it  does  not  extend  to  permitting  the  Christians  to  be  treated  as  th^  former^  weis 
treated,  is  so  ihr  unbearable  and  ui^ust  in  that  it  permits  the  Mussulmans  to  despoil  thea 
with  heaTy  exaotiona  False  imprisonments  are  of  daily  oocnrrenoe.  A  Chriatian  has  hut  t 
amaU  chance  of  exou^ting  himself  when  his  opponent  is  a  Mussulman.  Chriatian  evidowe, 
JM  a  rule,  is  still  relused.  Christians  are  permitted  by  law  to  possess  landed  property,  but  the 
4ifficidtiMOpposed  to  their  acq^ring  are  80  great  that  few  have  as  yet  dand  to  fimtbe&  As 
€ur  as  the  mere  purohaae  goes,  no  difficulties  are  mado^a  Christian  ean  buy  and  takepoa* 
aesrioa  ;  it  is  when  he  has  got  his  land  into  order,  or  when  tlie  Biuwiidman  who  has  sold  hss 
overcome  the  pecuniary  diflculties  which  ooapeUed  him  to  sell,  that  the  Christian  Mi  the 
helplessness  of  his  position  and  the  insincerity  of  the  Qovemment.  Steps  are  then  taken  bf 
the  original  propnet(»>,  or  some  relative  of  his,  to  reclaim  the  land  from  the  Chrislisii, 
generally  on  one  of  the  following  pleaa :  that  the  original  owner,  not  being  aole  proprietor, 
had  no  right  to  sell ;  that  the  ground  being  ''meraah,"  or  grasing-ground,  could  not  be  toM ; 
4hat  the  deeds  of  transfer  beiuff  defecUre,  the  sale  had  not  been  legally  made.  Under  oae  or 
4>4her  of  these  pleas  the  Christian  is,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  dispossessed,  and  he  sMf 
then  deem  himself  fortunate  if  he  gets  back  the  price  he  gare.  JPew,  a  rery  few,  have  beee 
able  to  obtain  justice  ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  mejority  of  theae  owe  their  good  fortune  not 
to  the  justice  of  their  canoe,  bnt  to  the  Influence  of  aome  powerftd  MusanUnan. 

Oonsnl  LoDgworth,  of  Belgrade,  sent  a  report  irom  Mr.  Beckett,  on  the 
piovince  of  Nisch,  which  presented  a  strong  and  trathful  picture  of  the  misrule 
prevailing  in  a  Turiush  province  which  was  worse  administef^d  than  any 
that  had  yet  fallen  nnder  his  observation ;  bat  the  most  important  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  even  amidst  the  worst  administrative  abuses,  no 
Aingle  circumstance  can  be  elicited  which  can  serve  in  the  slightest  way  as 
s  justification  oi  the  charges  brought  forward  as  to  oppression  of  the 
Christians. 

CoBsul-General  Moore,  of  Beyrout,  reported  that  the  Christian  popu- 
lation greatly  exceeded  the  Mussulman  and  Druses  in  Bejrout  and  Mount 
Lebanon : — 

Christian  eridenoe  is  admitted  into  the  mixed  tribunals  (those  composed  of  Christian  sod 
Mussulman  members),  but  not  in  the  purely  Turkish  Ck>urt  called  the  Mehkemeb,  or  in  tbe 
Grand  Medjlis  of  the  Eyalet  when  it  is  presided  otcx  bj  the  Cadi,  and  where  ihe  lav  may  be 
administered  according  to  the  8har&  (Mahometan  ecclesiastical  law).  In  case  of  murder,  for 
imtaaoe,  when  the  murderer  ia  a  Moslem,  that  pceaidencj  and  that  iawai8reioiiiedto,and 
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Chrittian  eridence  would  be  rejected.  No  such  case  haring  occarred  for  manj  years,  I  am 
unable  to  famish  iostanoes.  Petty  criminal  cases  are  tried  at  the  Me^jUs  Tahkik  (Oonrt  of 
Terification),  and  ciril  suits  at  the  commercial  courts,  both  mixed  tribunals  where  Christian 
OTidenoe  is  accepted.  The  inequalities  dependent  on  religion  now  are  the  non-admission  of 
Christians  to  superior  public  offices  and  to  the  army,  and  the  non-acceptance  of  Christian 
eridence.  What  the  Christians  haye  to  complain  of  is  by  no  means  so  much  any  inequalities  or 
burdens  sanctioned  by  law,  as  abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  authorities^  springing  either 
from  flmatidsm  or  sectarian  partiality. 

Consnl  Holmes,  of  Bosna  Serai,  stated  that  the  chief  cause  of  discontent 
throughout  the  empire  was  the  general  conduct  of  the  subordinate  officers  of 
the  Porte,  civil  and  military.  Great  reforms  were  necessary.  Taxation  was 
unequal.  The  relations  between  the  proprietor  of  land  and  his  tenants 
require  adjustment,  and  the  titles  to  land  should  be  fairly  examined. 

Consul  Abbott,of  the  Dardanelles,  reported  that  there  had  been  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  since  the  promulgation  of  the  edict  of  Gulhan^^  tb^ 
provisions  of  which  have  been  gradually  introduced.  The  Christians  think 
that  their  Turkish  rulers  are  incorrigible,  that  good  government  is  im« 
practicable  under  the  domination  of  the  Ottoman  race,  and  that  every  Turk 
hates  civilization,  even  though  to  outward  appearance  his  manners  are 
polished  and  his  ideas  enlightened.  But,  in  reality^  the  Rayah  population 
of  the  provinces  have  no  more  catise  of  complaint  than  their  Mussulman 
fellow-subjecta.  Their  grievances  are  identical  with  the  jdistinction,  how- 
ever, that  the  local  authorities  show  more  consideration  and  favour  to  Torkft 
than  to  Rayahs. 

The  Consul  stated  as  a  grievance — 

That  no  definite  code  for  the  guidance  of  the  judicial  authorities  in  the  disdiacge  oi 
their  functions,  except  a  few  genenil  and  incomplete  instructions  which  tend  frequently  to 
crente  emharrassment  and  misconception  ;  so  that  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  any  suU 
Taries  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  officials.  The  Turkish  laws  are  known  to  he  Teiy 
elastic,  and  the  administration  of  justice  lax  in  the  extreme.  Many  cunning  devices  are  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  have  the  proceedings  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aflTord  greater 
advantages  over  the  opposite  party  ;  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  influ- 
ential persons,  by  whose  means  the  minds  of  those  who  sit  in  judgment  are  secretly  biassed. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  all  Turkish  tribunals  that  lawyers  are  exclud^  altogether  from  appearing 
on  behalf  of  suitors  ;  and  the  only  privilege  allowed  is  that,  under  certain  restrictions,  an 
agent,  not  connected  with  the  legal  profession,  may  appear  for  the  party  concerned.  This 
.  prejudice  against  lawyers  may  possibly  arise  from  Uie  apprehension  that  an  advocate  might, 
by  subtle  arguments,  embarrass  the  tribunal.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  exist  no  native 
jurisconsults  in  Turkey.  At  some  fbture  period,  this  prejudice  of  the  Turkish  tribunals  may 
be  overcome  b^  the  consideration  that  open  advocacy  of  a  csuse  is  certainly  more  conducive 
to  the  ends  of  justice  than  the  secret  machinations  now  employed  to  pervert  the  minds  of  the 
judges.  Such  being  the  case  at  present,  it  is  requisite  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
m  the  framing  of  an  accurate  and  well-defined  code  of  procedure,  and  that  the  strictest  iiguno- 
tions  be  ipven  to  adhere  to  it  without  deviation  in  any  particular.  The  Consul  attached  the 
deepest  importance  to  the  formation  of  a  proper  code  of  procedure,  having  observed  how  the 
existing  clumsy  machinery  of  Turkish  law  aflTords  not  on^  a  scope  for  the  exercise  of  one- 
sided justice,  but  also  frf^uently  prevents  the  true  merits  of  the  case  at  issue  being  elicited, 
even  when  no  unfair  bias  can  be  supposed  to  exist.  In  civilized  countries,  the  presence  of 
legal  practitioners,  to  whom  parties  may  commit,  the  conduct  of  their  interests,  renders  it 
unnecessaiy  for  each  indiyidual  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws  ;  but  in  Turk^, 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  booksellers  and  the  absence  of  lawyers,  this  deficienciy  must  be  sup- 
plied by  the  adoption  of  some  other  method.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  yarioua  codes 
should  not  only  be  translated  into  the  difi!erent  languages,  but  that  the  chiefs  of  idl  the  com- 
munities should  be  supplied  with  a  certain  number  of  copies  ;  and  that  they  should,  more- 
over, always  be  on  sale  at  the  tribunals,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  public ;  so  that  an 
opportunity  should  at  least  be  afforded  to  all  classes  of  becoming  acquainted  wiib  the  laws 
framed  for  their  benefit 
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CHRISTIANITT  IN  CHINA. 

Correspondence  respecting  ChristumUy  in  China. 

On  the  18tli  February,  1860,  Mr.  Bruce  enclosed  to  Lord  John  Raasell 
a  communication  from  the  Rev.  W.  Martin,  one  of  the  interpreters  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Ward  to  Pekin,  detailing  two  instances  In  which  the  local 
authorities,  in  violation  of  Act  29  of  the  new  American  treaty,  have  taken 
active  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Christian  doctrines.  In  one  case, 
a  man  was  ordered  to  leave  Ningpo,  simply  because  he  was  engaged  in  the 
^'  gratuitous  distribution  of  religious  books.  In  the  latter,  a  suit  was  insti* 
tuted  against  another,  a  chief  preacher,  ostensibly  on  other  pretexts,  but  really 
because  of  his  Christianity.  On  the  15th  March,  1860,  Mr.  Bruce  endosed 
copy  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  Loo-ling-heen,  in 
Kiang-si,  against  the  preachers  and  professors  of  Christianity.  It  reprinted 
the  old  law  inflicting  death  and  banishment  against  these  two  classes  of 
offenders.    The  proclamation  is  as  follows: — 

FftOGLAlCATIOir. 

By  ,  prefect  of  an  inferior  department  (on  racancy),  at  pnacot  oflkaating  ddef 

magittrale  of  the  district  of  Loo-ling  (Kiang-ei  proTinoe);  eaniettly  calling  opon  the  aimple- 
minded  people  within  hit  jorisdiction,  who  practise  (fidae)  religions,  betimes  to  awaken  and 
repent  of  their  errors,  to  come  forward  and  make  their  suhmLniott,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
penalties  of  the  law. 

It  would  appear  that  the  so-called  religion  of  the  Lord  of  HeaTen  ....  It  derires 
its  origin  from  the  Occident.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  things  that  one  Matteo  Riod 
opened  the  way  for  his  proselytes  to  Pekin;  at  first,  by  means  of  his  impoaitloiis  and  tracts, 
fhey  deceired  and  misled  the  Chinese  people,  and  afterwards  they  employed  Incre  to  gain 
orer  the  inhabitants,  scholars,  and  officers  of  the  State  ....  whUe  the  more  ignorant 
respected  that  religion  and  believed  in  it  more  and  more,  and  from  that  cause  it  has  spread  its 
Tenom  throngboat  the  land  of  China,  and  has  paved  the  way  to  min.  Und^  onr  exalted 
dynasty  rectitude  and  public  morality  are  one  and  united.  They  consist  in  a  reapectfol 
observance  of  the  family  precept  of  the  sacred  founder,  name^,  to  root  out  all  fklse  doctrines 
in  order  to  exalt  correct  principles. 

The  Imperial  commands  have  been  promulgated  to  the  worid  in  the  most  forcible  language. 
On  the  Ist  and  15th  of  each  moon  these  precepts  were  read  and  propounded  to  the  people. 
His  Migesty  Heuen-tsung-ching-huang-te  (posthumous  title  of  Taou-kwang)  did  iariber 
command  his  court  poets  carel^y  to  expound  these  principles,  and  to  put  them  into  the  form 
oi  rhyme  verse,  with  the  view  to  render  them  fluniliar  by  these  means  to  everr  house  and 
cottage,  and  to  rescue  the  people  fhim  the  snares  of  those  pernicious  doctrines,  whereby  they 
place  themselves  beyond  the  moral  influences  of  this  universal  rule  of  peace,  and  incur  the 
pains  of  death.  Legal  prohibitions  have  also  been  repeatedly  enacted  on  the  same  snlgect 
When  the  rebels  of  the  Canton  province,  by  birth  depraved  and  by  nature  foul,  dared  to 
overthrow  the  precepts  of  the  present  holy  rule,  they  imposed  on  the  simple  people  by 
assuming  the  nligion  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  calling  him  their  Heavenly  Father. 
According  to  them,  Jesus  suffered  an  ignominious  death ;  but  was,  nevertheless,  sent  down  by 
the  Lord  of  Heaven  amongst  men,  some  thousand  and  few  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  the  fether, 
the  parent  of  rebels  and  malefactors.  Only  reflect  I  There  is  nothing  greater  than  Heaven ! 
who  can  presume  to  become  the  lord  and  master  of  it  ?  Yet,  what  manner  of  individual  if 
this  Jesus  of  theirs,  who  should  thus  have  died,  and  yet  be  worshipped  as  the  **  Lord  of 
Heaven  ?"  What  extreme  blasphemy  I  what  excessive  profimeness  I  Since  Jesiu  then  died 
the  death  of  a  criminal,  by  what  sorcery  did  he  descend  on  earth  again ;  and  what  is  more, 
become  the  parent  of  rebels  and  malefactors  ?  As  rebels  and  malefactors  have  no  Lord,  no 
parent,  in  that  case  th^  Jesus  cannot  have  been  bom  of  the  human  species,  and  that  is  an 
end  of  it ;  because  it  is  plain  that  if  Jesus  had  been  bom  of  man,  his  spirit  also  would  haie 
been  that  of  a  human  befaig. 

Without  discussing,  however,  whether  it  was  possible  or  not  for  him  to  be  bora  again 
ih>m  heaven,  how  is  it  poasiUe  he  should  thus  have  consented  to  become  the  lord  of  rebds, 
or  the  parent  of  malefactors  ? 

The  least  informed  of  men  possessfaig  a  particle  of  knowledge  and  discernment  most  at 
onee  see  through  this  immense  fraud  without  further  explanation. 

I,  nevertheless,  apprehend,  lett  a  few  misinformed  persons  may  be  led  away  by  the 
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discourses  they  hold  respecting  a  paradise  in  heaven,  and  a  purgatory  in  hell,  and  by  their 
persuading  them  that  there  is  in  reality  no  depravity  on  the  part  of  those  who  profess  the 
religion  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  their  sole  aim  being  to  save  their  sou^s  by  seeking  to  sscend 
to  heaven  and  by  avoiding  to  fail  into  hell. 

They  ignore,  then,  that  for  datiful  and  obedient  subjects  and  children,  the  plessnres  and 
toils  of  agricaltnre  and  honest  industry,  domestic  happiness,  and  contentment,  are  present 
enjoyment  of  a  heavenly  paradise,  and  that  rebels  are  traitors,  however  much  they  may 
kneel  to  Bhuda  (t.«.  the  R.  C),  and  say  their  prayers,  they  cannot,  either  dead  or  alive,  escape 
hell.  In  the  same  manner,  the  criminals  of  our  sacred  reign  condemned  to  an  ignominious 
death,  theirs  are  the  spirit  of  demons  which  supreme  heaven  will  not  tolerat'O. 

Where  are  the  souls  of  these  which  can  be  saved  ?  How  absurd  I  how  lamentable  I 
Since  the  time  when  the  Canton  lebels  first  broke  out  into  rebellion,  no  less  a  number  than 
one  thousand  millions  of  them  have  perished ;  the  ringleaders  have  died  a  wicked  death,  or 
have  been  slain  by  the  soldiery,  and  their  confederates  have,  one  afier  the  other,  been  put  to 
death  by  the  troops  and  militia. 

For  them  where  is  the  Lord  of  Heaven  ?  who  is  to  save  their  souls  ? 

Is  it  not  stunely  a  manifest  retribution  for  their  perverse  opposition  to  the  divine  law 
of  heaven,  and  for  their  rebellion  against  their  Prince  and  Master,  that  Heaven  has  sent 
down  calamities  upon  them  on  account  of  the  wickedness  they  have  done  ? 

Simple  people,  may  you  awaken  1  I,  the  district  magistrate,  giving  due  effect  to  the 
Imperial  mercy,  cannot  suffer  to  inflict  punishment  without  previous  admonition. 

(Considering  that  Tsang-che-shau  and  Tsang-che-yung,  apprehended  on  this  charge, 
have  duly  repented  of  their  errors  and  have  apostatized,  and  since,  upon  the  order  in  open 
Court  to  tread  upon  the  wooden  cross,  they  signifl^  their  willingness  to  do  so,  I  have 
consented  that  they  be  liberated  on  the  security  of  the  local  constable  and  of  their  respective 
neighbours. 

There  are  those,  however,  who,  simple-minded,  may,  on  account  of  their  having 
heretofore  professed  that  religion,  still  be  unwilling  to  make  their  submission ;  besides  others 
who,  although  they  may  not  yet  belong  to  that  sect,  are  not  alive  to  the  depth  of  the  corrupt 
influences  of  the  religion  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  compared  with  which  instantaneous  death 
by  poison  or  the  bite  of  a  venomous  reptile  is  as  nothing.  It  is  incumbent  upon  me,  therefore, 
to  issue  instructions  to  you.  To  this  end  I  publish  the  present  proclamation,  for  the  express 
information  and  guidance  of  the  military  and  inhabitnnts  of  this  city. 

You,  ^hom  the  heavens  overshadow  above,  and  who  tread  on  the  earth  beneath,  honour 
heaven  and  earth,  honour  your  Prince  and  your  Parent,  honour  the  sages  and  teachers  of 
past  ages. 

Give  ear  to  no  corrupt  principles  or  false  doctrines,  but  strive  to  drive  them  out  and 
unroot  them. 

Those  degraded  and  unprincipled  converts  to  the  religion  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven  who, 
without  recognized  Prince  or  Parent,  blaspheme  the  Lord  on  High  .  .  .  .  and  pro&ne* 
the  gods,  you  should  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  no  better  than  banditti  and  rebels. 

As  people  of  this  holy  reign,  be  honest  and  pure ;  then  men  will  respect  you,  and  the 
gods  will  prosper  you. 

If  those  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  corrupt  from  the  moral,  and  hence  blindly 
adhere  to  that  reUgion  because  they  have  imbibed  those  principles  firom  the  preceding 
generation,  let,  at  all  events,  their  children  and  grandchildren  come  forward  after  the  passing 
this  time  of  this  proclamation,  and  make  due  submission  at  the  tribunal.  And  I  give  to 
those  who  hereby  know  the  proluhition  against  that  religion,  an  opportunity  to  repudiate 
their  errors. 

If,  on  eicamination,  they  show  no  symptoms  of  insubordination,  and  they  consent,  without 
hesitation,  to  tread  upon  the  cross,  they  shall  then  be  exempt  from  punishment.  If,  however, 
after  the  publication  of  this  proclamation,  any  should  persevere  in  their  errors  and  refuse  to 
reform,  they  shall  be  suspected  of  rebellious  tendencies,  and  will  subject  themselves  to  appre- 
hension and  punishment. 

I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  not  only  the  miscrennta  who  propagate  that  false  religion, 
but  those  also  who  practise  its  tenets,  shall  be  prosecuted  with  aU  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
Moreover,  this  being  the  period  for  causing  the  orsanization  of  the  local  constabulary,  notice 
is  given  that  the  constables  who  shall  neglect  to  denounce  the  offenders  shall  be  severally 
fined  and  otherwise  punished  according  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  guilty  of  connivance  or 
of  concealment  of  the  offence. 

I,  the  district  magistrate,  have  solely  in  view  the  exthrpation  of  corrupt  principles  and 
the  ssife  maintenance  ot  pure  and  orthodox  doctrines.  To  Btidin  this  end  I  do  not  grudge  to 
repeat  frequently  my  admonitions  to  you. 

Military  and  people,  let  none  among  you  regard  them  as  empty  words,  is  my  earnest 
wish:  otherwise  the  penalties  of  the  law  will  overtake  you,  and  envelope  your  families 
in  ruin. 

Let  none  say  that  there  has  not  been  timely  warning. 

[Here  follows  an  extract  from  the  Imperial  Statute.'} 

Any  native  of  the  Western  Ocean  (Europe)  who  shall  propagate  or  teach  the  religion 
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of  the  Lord  of  Heayen  in  the  interior  of  China,  or  who  shall  clandestinely  enp^ye  or  ouue 
to  be  published  any  books  of  religion,  or  who  shall  establish  places  of  meeting  therein,  to 
propound  that  religion  and  delude  the  people  ;  and  any  memb^  of  the  Eight  Banners,  or  sny 
of  the  Chinese  people,  who  shall  receive  the  doctrine  from  a  natire  of  the  West,  and  use  it 
to  convert  the  people,  or  who  shall  privately  assume  another  title  or  degree  (i.e.  the  title 
of  «  Holy  Father  "  or  <* Priest")  to  mislead  the  multitude,  shall,  on  couTiction,  be  sentenced, 
the  principals  to  be  strangled,  with:  immediate  execution ;  and  any  who  shall  propagate  that 
religion,  without  taking  a  separate  title,  and  the  number  of  people  imposed  upon  be  not 
large,  shall  be  condemned  to  be  strangled,  awaiting  in  prison  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

And  any  who  shall  have  allowed  themselTes  to  be  converted,  and  shall  not  reform,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  cities  in  Turkestan,  and  be  given  to  the  high  and  low  orders  of  Begs,  and  thoie 
able  to  control  them,  to  be  their  slaves ;  and  the  bannerman  shall  be  struck  off  the  muster-roll 
of  the  banner. 

If  any  persons  spread  evil  and  corrupt  discourses,  the  consequences  of  which  are  found 
dangerous,  or  by  means  of  invocations  and  superstitious  services  shall  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  in  proportion  to  the  gravis 
of  the  offence. 

If  any  will  respect  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  authorities,  and  will  openly  renounce 
the  proscribed  religion,  and  shall,  in  Court,  tread  upon  the  wooden  cross,  and  give  proofs  of 
sincere  repentance,  they  shall  not  suffer  punishment.  But  if  any  should  persist  in  their 
errors,  and  should  be  so  blinded  as  not  to  awaken  to  the  sense  of  their  faults,  they  shall  in 
that  case  suffer  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  strictly  prohibited  for  natives  of  the  West  to  acquire  land  and  possessioot 
in  China.  Therefore,  those  civil  and  military  authorities  who  shall  neglect  to  denounce  any 
natives  of  the  West  who  may  be  privately  residing  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiaion, 
and  there  be  spreading  their  religion,  shall  be  denounced  to  the  proper  board,  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

Proclamation  dateil  Hien-fnng,  9th  year,  9th  moon,  16th  day  (October  11, 1859). 


CORRESPONDENCE  ON  CHINA, 

Correspondence  with  Mr.  BrucSy  her  Majesty's  Envoy  [Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  China, 

On  the  1st  March,  1859,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbnrj  famished  Mr.  Bruce 
with  instructions  on  his  being  appointed  her  Majesty's  Minister  in  China. 
He  was  desired  to  transfer  the  general  direction  of  British  affairs  in  China, 
at  Shanghai,  at  which  port  it  was  to  be  carried  on  until  such  time  as  circam- 
stances  should  admit  of  its  being  established  at  Pekin.  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  however,  would  never  renounce  the  right  of  permanent  resi- 
dence, and  would  constantly  exercise  it  if  any  difficmties  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  communication  between  her  Majesty's  Minister  and  the  Central 
Government  at  Pekin.  Mr.  Bruce  was,  moreover,  warned  to  refuse  com- 
pliance with  any  ceremony  of  form  of  reception  which  could  in  any  way  be 
construed  into  an  admission  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  in 
regard  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

On  the  5ih  July,  1859,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  received  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Bruce,  dated  Hong  Kong,  4th  May,  stating  that  a  Russian 
mission  had  arrived  at  Pekin,  that  its  members  walked  about  the  streets 
in  European  costume  unmolested,  and  that  discussions  had  taken  place 
between  its  chief  and  the  Chinese  Government  on  matters  of  etiquette, 
in  which  it  was  reported  that  the  Russian  had  receded  from  his  first 
demand.  Mr.  Bruce  had  communicated  with  M.  Bourboulon,  his  French 
colleague,  and  stated  to  Admiral  Hope  that  the  objects  of  his  mission 
were — the  exchange  of  the  ratifications   at  Pekin,  the   delivery  of  his 
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credentials  to  the  Emperor  of  China  in  person,  and  the  arrival  as  far  as 
Tien-tsin  in  a  British  ship  of  war.  In  ignorance  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Chinese  Government  were  prepared  to  receive  the  first  attempt  to  establish 
direct  relations  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Court  of  Pekin,  the 
Ambassador  and  the  Admiralagreed  that  the  expedition  should  be  as  strong 
as  that  which  accompanied  the  Ambassadors  of  England  and  France  to  the 
Peiho  the  year  before. 

On  the  16th  July,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  received  another  despatch 
from  Mr.  Bruce,  dated  16th  May,  informing  him  that  as  soon  as  the  Imperial 
Commissioners  heard  of  his  arrival  in  China,  they  proceeded  from  Soo-chow 
to  Shanghai — a  fact  of  some  significance,  and  whiph  gave  colour  to  the 
opinion  that  they  would  begin  negotiations  at  that  point ;  otherwise,  they 
would  have  returned  to  Pekm,  for  the  purpose  of  making  preparations  for 
their  reception.  In  order  to  avoid  evasions,  Mr.  Bruce  forthwith  wrote  to 
the  Commissioner  his  intention  of  proceeding  direct  to  Pekin.  A  few  days 
later,  Mr.  Bruce  communicated  that  the  dispositions  of  the  Emperor  were 
most  hostile,  that  military  preparations  were  going  on  at  Pekin,  and  that 
the  batteries  at  Tien-tsin  had  been  rebuilt. 

On  the  11th  August,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  received  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Bruce,  dated  Shanghai,  14th  June,  stating  that  he  found  tnere  letters 
from  the  Imperial  Commissioners  proposing  that,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
the  north  to  effect  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  he  should  remain  there 
and  commence  discussions  on  various  details  connected  with  the  carrying 
the  treaty  into  operation.  But  Mr.  Bruce  answered  them  in  positive  terms 
that  his  resolution  to  proceed  was  inflexible.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  despatch  to 
Commissioner  Kweiliang,  said : — 

The  undersigned  is  determined  that,  so  far  as  it  rests  with  him,  no  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  shaU  he  violated.  The  exchange  of  the  ratifications  is  a  ceremony  which  records  in 
the  most  solemn  form  that  the  new  treaty  is  the  rule  henceforth  to  he  observed  in  conductuig 
the  intercourse  of  the  two  nations.  And  as  the  treaty  admits  of  no  alteration  or  modification, 
the  midersigned  cannot  allow  that  the  period  fixed  for  the  exchange  be  made  in  any  way 
dependent  on  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  certain  of  its  details  into  execution.  It  is 
with  regret  that  the  undersigned  finds  at  the  very  outset  of  a  mission  sent  by  her  Britannic 
Majesty  as  evidence  of  her  desire  for  peaceful  relations,  that  he  is  met,  not  as  he  had  a  right 
to  expect,  with  a  cordial  and  frank  invitation  to  the  capital,  but  with  delays  and  hesitations, 
ill-calculated  to  cement  a  good  understanding.  The  undersigned  will  not,  however,  swerve  in 
the  least  from  the  course  he  has  laid  down  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo.  He  is  resolved  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  Pekin,  there  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty,  and  to  deliver  in 
person  the  letter  intrusted  to  his  charge  by  his  gracious  Sovereign  to  his  Imperial  Migesty,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed;  nor  will  he  quit  the  capital  until  satisfied  that  effect  wiU  be  given, 
without  reserve,  to  every  profision  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin.  The  undersigned  intends 
no  discourtesy  to  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  but  he  must,  under  these  circumstances, 
positively  decline  any  interTiew  with  them  at  this  place.  His  resolution  to  proceed  to 
Pekin  is  inflexible.  It  is  at  the  same  time  his  duty  to  warn  his  Excellency  Kweiliang 
that  he  is  prepared  to  insist  on  a  reception  befiting  the  dignity  of  the  nation  he  represents, 
and  that  any  failure  in  this  respect  will  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to 
the  Imperial  Government. 

Three  days  later,  Mr.  Bruce  informed  Commissioner  Kweiliang  that 
Admiral  Hope  liad  started  for  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  with  his  squadron, 
charged  to  advise  the  local  authorities  of  the  immediate  approach  of  the 
Ministers  of  France  and  England.  In  answer  to  these  two  letters,  the 
Commissioners  said  that  they  had  hastened  the  arrangements  as  much  as 
possible,  and  added  as  follows : — 

With  the  petceftil  relations  now  established  between  the  two  nations,  nothing  certainly 
will  be  done  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  Commis- 
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sionen  accordingly  pray  Mr.  Bruce  at  once  to  pat  away  all  misgivbg  on  the  subject.  There 
is  nn  need  for  him  to  feel  any  anxiety.  They  would  wish  that  on  bia  arrival  at  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Tien-tain  river  (the  Peiho),  he  should  anchor  his  vessels  of  war  outside  the  bar,  and 
then,  without  much  baggage,  and  with  a  moderate  retinae,  proceed  to  the  capital  for  the 
exchange  of  ttie  treaties.  Uis  mission  being  a  pacific  one  (or,  as  be  comes  speaking  peaoeX 
his  treatment  by  the  Government  of  China  will  not  fail  to  be  in  every  way  most  oourteous; 
and  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  commissioners  that  relations  of  friendship  may  be  from  this 
time  forth  consolidated,  and  that  on  each  side  confidence  may  be  felt  in  the  good  fiuth  and 
justice  of  the  other. 

On  the  13th  September,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  received  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Bruce,  dated  5th  July^  stating  that  he  had  attempted  to  ascend 
the  river,  the  Fury  having  anchored  outside  the  bar ;  but  that  Commander 
Commerel  and  Mr.  Mongan,  the  interpreter,  bearers  of  a  message  to  the 
authorities  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  were  not  allowed  to  land.  After 
much  hesitation,  the  two  Ministers  decided  on  blowing  up  the  obstacles  in 
the  river,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  proceeding  at  once  to  Tien-tsin.  They 
did  so ;  but,  on  proceeding  to  remove  the  batteries,  they  were  met  by  a 
heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  which  rendered  the  operation  of  removing  the 
barriers  impossible.  Admiral  Hope  having  notified  that  the  force  under 
his  cqmmand  was  unable  to  clear  the  passage  up  the  river,  M.  de  Bourboulon 
and  Mr.  Bruce  agreed  that  they  must  consider  the  mission  to  Pekin  at  an 
end  for  the  present,  and  that  they  should  retire  to  Shanghai.  Before  the 
forced  entry  was  attempted,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Emperor  to  the 
efiect  that  the  Ministers  might  go  to  Peh-tang-ho,  a  port  to  the  northward 
of  Takoo,  and  that  a  few  days  after  they  might  proceed  thence  to  Pekin ; 
but  Mr.  Bruce  considered  this  only  as  another  means  of  evasion  and  delay. 

On  the  26th  September,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  a  despatch  to 
Mr.  Bruce,  approving  of  the  measures  he  had  taken;  that  her  Majesty 
deeply  regretted  the  loss  of  life  which  attended  the  gallant,  though  unsuc- 
cessful, enorts  of  the  British  and  French  forces  to  clear  the  passage  of  the 
river;  and  that  her  Majesty  had  commanded  preparations  to  be  made 
which  would  enable  her  forces,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  to  support  him  in  the  instructions  which  shoold  be 
thereafter  addressed  to  him. 

A  day  after,  the  27th  September,  another  despatch  came  fix)m  Mr.  Bruce, 
dated  July  31,  informing  that  the  French  Minister  had  received  a  letter 
fi'om  Ho,  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  mentioning  Peh-tang  as  the  place  to 
which  they  ought  to  have  gone.     Mr.  Bruce  added : — 

I  ought  to  mention  that  by  the  former  French  treaty,  as  well  as  by  those  made  laat  yev, 
vessrls  of  war  coming  with  pacific  objects  are  entitled  to  enter  any  Chinese  port.  It  may, 
perhaps,  admit  of  a  question  whether  under  this  clause  we  could  clhim  the  right  of  gorng 
up  to  Tien-tain,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  were  entitied  under  it  to  cross  the  bar, 
and  claim  admittance  to  Takoo  for  provisions  and  water ;  and  the  Russians  in  their  nt:w 
treaty  have  expressly  stipulated  that  their  Minister  shall,  if  lie  wishes,  proceed  to  Pekin  hf 
Takoo.  Even  the  Americans  have  provided  that  their  Minister  may  come  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Feiho,  and  call  upon  the  authorities  at  that  place  to  provide  boats  for  him  in  which  to 
continue  his  journey  to  the  capital.  These  provisions  all  point  to  the  river  as  the  route 
to  Pekin,  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  the  one  followed  by  all  oar 
previous  embassies.  If  the  Chinese  had  consented  to  our  adopting  it,  they  knew  that  th^ 
could  not  have  reduced  the  number  of  our  retinue  by  alleging  the  want  of  means  of  trans- 
port and  of  accommodation— preiexts  they  could  make  use  of  in  a  journey  by  land  ;  and  I 
attribute  their  closing  it  to  a  dett^rmination  to  give  to  our  mission  to  Pekin  the  character, 
not  of  an  embassy  of  one  equal  State  to  another,  implying  a  personal  reception  by  the 
Sovereign,  and  the  recognition  of  diplomatic  relations,  but  of  a  visit  to  the  capital  by  an 
agent  for  the  transaction  ot  business,  as  conceded  by  treaty  to  the  Americans,  not  to  be 
repeated  except  for  weighty  reasons,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
important  point  of  the  recognition  of  international  equidity,  and  of  the  footing  on  which  our 
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future  relatioiu  are  to  be  placed,  are  inTolved  in  the  reception  to  be  accorded  to  me  on  thig 
first  occarioD ;  and  I  confess  I  think  it  wonld  be  better  that  the  Minister  should  not  go  to 
Pekin  at  all,  than  that  he  should  do  so  on  the  terms  indicated  in  the  previous  letters  of 
Kweiliang  to  me,  and  in  the  enclosed  letter  from  Ho. 

On  the  10th  August,  Mr.  Bruce  informed  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Imperial  Commissioner  Ho,  suggesting  that  the  British  Minister  might 
go  to  Pekin  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Ward,  the  American  Minister,  and 
also  the  Russian  Minister ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Bruce  would  appoint  a  day  to  go 
north,  the  necessary  arrangements  would  be  made  for  his  entrance  into  Pekm. 
Mr.  Bruce,  however,  declined  to  correspond  with  Commissioner  Ho,  who 
was  only  Superintendent  of  Trade.  Nor  did  he  consent  to  take  the  entry 
of  the  American  Minister  as  a  precedent,  as  he  only  went  in  covered  carts. 

On  the  30th  October,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Bruce  the 
following  account  of  the  principal  incidents  that  marked  .the  journey  of  the 
American  Minister,  and  of  the  treatment  the  mission  experienced  during 
the  fifteen  days  they  spent  at  Pekin : — 

After  some  delay  Hang-fhh,  the  Governor-General  of  Chili,  wrote  to  Mr.  Ward,  stating 
that  he  had  received  the  Emperor's  decree  authorizing  Mr.  Ward  to  proceed,  after  the 
19th  Jnlj,  by  way  of  Peh-tang,  to  the  capital,  there  to  await  the  coming  ot  the  Imperial 
Commissioners,  on  whose  arrival  the  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged.  On  the  strength  of 
this  invitation  Mr.  Ward  disembarked  at  Peh-tang  on  the  20th,  and  was  informed  that  he  waa 
to  make  the  journey  to  a  point  ten  miles  above  Tien-tsin,  in  one  of  the  covered  vehicles  of 
the  country.  These  carriages  are  drawn  by  a  mule,  sometimes  coupled  with  a  horse,  some- 
times with  a  donkey.  They  have  no  springs,  the  body  resting  on  the  axle-tree,  and  no 
aperture  for  the  admission  of  air  ;  and  Mr.  Ward  described  the  suffering  and  exhaustion  of 
this  mode  of  travelling  as  intense.  In  fact,  no  one  but  a  person  in  robust  health  could 
support  such  a  journey.  In  a  country  where  every  detail  of  life  is  a  matter  of  precise 
regulation,  the  conveyance  in  which  a  traveller  is  carried  indicates  his  rank  and  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  population.  Tour  lordship  will  see  by  the  enclosed  extract  from  Staunton'a 
account  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassv,  that  of  the  three  modes  of  travelling  by  chair,  on 
horseback,  and  in  carriages,  the  last  is  the  least  honourable.  Lord  Macartney  himself,  and 
the  three  principal  members  of  his  suite,  travelled  in  chairs  from  Tung -chow  to  Pekin,  the 
other  gentlemen  on  horseback  with  the  mandarins,  and  the  servants  and  privates  of  hia 
English  escort  in  covered  carts  or  waggons.  Chairs  were  similarly  provided  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  on  their  return  to  Tuug-chow,  even  after  his  abrupt 
and  angry  dismissal  by  the  Emperor. 

The  object  of  the  Chinese  authorities  in  proposing  this  conv^ance  to  Mr.  Ward,  was  to. 
lower  him  and  his  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives — a  result  both  agreeable  to  the  personal 
vanity  of  the  high  provincial  authorities,  and  consistent  with  Chinese  policy.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Ward  would  have  refhsed  to  accept  this  accommodation,  had  the  intent  of  the 
Chinese  in  proposing  it  teen  properly  explained.  But  in  such  matters  a  Minister  freshly 
arrived  from  the  West  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  made  the  language  and 
customs  of  China  a  study.  It  may  be  true,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  these  gentlemen  are 
sometimes  unnecessarily  touchy  on  points  of  etiquette,  but  their  exclusive  education  produces 
in  6ther  instances  an  exactly  opposite  effect,  and  inclines  them  rather  to  consult  Chinese 
prejudices  than  to  insist  on  what  their  own  national  dignity  requires. 

On  leaving  the  river  at  Tung-chow,  conveyances  of  the  same  kind  were  supplied,  and 
the  road  being  paved  with  granite  slabs,  and  completely  out  of  repair,  the  jolting  became 
so  intolerable  that  Mr.  Ward  was  at  length  obliged  to  descend  and  commence  walking  under 
a  burning  sun ;  horses  having  been  refused  him  for  the  performance  of  this  part  of  the 
journey.  On  this  the  Chinese  officer  in  command  of  the  escort  dismounted,  and  lent  him  his 
own  horse,  but  resumed  it  on  approaching  Pekin,  which  Mr.  Ward  accordingly  entered  in  the 
carriage.  I  have  seen  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  on  the  effect 
produced  by  his  entry  on  the  crowds  of  Chinese  collected  to  witness  it.  The  letter  describes 
tiie  cortege  as  being  so  modest  that  the  Chinese  did  not  believe  that  the  American  Minister 
could  be  there.  HumiUime  intravitj  are  the  Latin  words  by  which  the  entry  itself  is 
described. 

He  was  lodged  in  a  spacious  building  called  the  "  Prince's  Palace,"  to  prepare  which  for 
his  reception  Mr.  Ward  was  told  a  large  sum  had  been  issued,  though  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  that  the  money  could  have  gone  to  its  legitimate  destination.  A  number  of  soldiers 
or  police  were  placed  round  it  as  a  mark  of  honour;  but  it  soon  appeared  as  much  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  residents  in  as  of  keeping  the  curious  and  impertinent  out.  Mr.  Ward 
himself  was  stop^  on  attempting  to  go  hito  the  street,  and  it  was  only  by  threatening  not 
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to  proceed  to  boiineM  that  he  obtained  leave  for  the  members  of  hii  mitrion  to  go  out  on 
foot  His  application  for  horses  and  gnides,  to  enable  them  to  ride  and  find  their  way  about 
the  city,  was  flatly  refused.  A  foreigner  in  Pekin  allowed  to  go  ont  on  foot,  bat  depriyed  of 
horses  and  guides,  is  a  prisoner  in  everything  but  the  name.  The  Chinese  authorities  haTing 
discoTered  that  the  Chinese  steward  (**  comprador  ")  had  obtained  for  the  Americans  some 
paper-fiins,  on  which  a  plan  of  the  city  is  printed,  threatened  him  with  death  in  the  event  of 
his  buying  anything  for  them  without  their  knowledge  and  permission. 

When  remonstrated  with  on  this  restraint,  the  Chinese  said  that  as  soon  as  bosineas  was 
concluded  the  Americans  should  be  allowed  to  go  about  freely;  but  it  seems  that  the  restric- 
tion was  applied  not  only  as  a  means  of  pressure  to  induce  the  Americans  to  be  pliant  on  Che 
ceremony  of  presentation,  but  also  to  keep  them  from  any  communication  with  the  Russian 
mission.  A  Russian  officer  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  their  residence, 
but  without  success,  and  even  a  letter  was  detained  for  six  days  before  it  was  delivered.  In 
the  meantime  every  effort  was  made,  by  alternate  coaxing  and  angry  remonstrance,  to  obtain 
Mr.  Ward's  assent  to  an  interview  with  the  Emperor.  The  hope  of  inducing  him  to  agree  to 
a  ceremony,  differing  sufficiently  from  that  performed  by  foreign  envoys  towards  European 
sovereigns  to  imply  the  recognition  of  a  certain  superiority  in  the  Emperor  of  China,  was,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  motive  that  determined  the  Chinese  Government  to  admit  him  to  PekhL 
For  disappointed  in  this  hope  by  Mr.  Ward's  firmness,  Eweiliang,  disregarding  entirely  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ward  had  come  up  to  Pekin  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor's  inviting  him  to 
exchange  ratifications  there,  wrote  to  Mr.  Ward  to  ask  why  he  had  come  to  Pekin,  as  he  had 
resolved  to  adhere  so  obstinately  to  his  own  opinion. 

In  his  reply,  Mr.  Ward  quoted  the  invitation  he  had  received,  and  referred  to  his  bdng 
charged  with  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  Chinese  Government, 
which  persists  in  considering  the  engagements  it  enters  into  with  commercial  nations  as 
affairs  of  trade,  to  be  arranged  by  the  commissioner  appointed  to  superintend  the  open  ports, 
not  as  falling  within  the  attributions  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  laid  hold  of  the  pretext  afforded 
by  Mr.  Ward's  allusion  to  the  Presidential  letter,  to  treat  it  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  visit  to 
Pekin.  They  declined,  however,  to  accept  it,  unless  Mr.  Ward  declared  previously  in  writing 
that  his  refhsal  to  perform  the  required  ceremony  originated  in  no  want  of  respect,  either  on 
his  part  or  on  that  of  the  President,  towards  the  Emperor. 

Having  written  a  despatch  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Ward  was  informed,  by  an  Imperial  decree, 
that,  "the  language  of  his  letters  being  respectful,"  he  was  authorized  to  present  it  to 
Eweiliang  and  his  colleagues.  As  regards  the  exchange  of  the  treaty,  he  was  UAd  that  be 
ought  properly  to  return  to  Shanghae,  and  exchange  it  there:  still,  in  consideration  of  his 
long  voyage,  the  seal  was  to  be  appended  to  it,  and  Hung-fuh,  the  Governor-General  of 
ChSi-li,  will  deliver  it  in  exchange.  Mr.  Ward  was  then  reconducted  to  Peh-tang,  the  point 
whence  he  had  started,  and  the  ceremony  of  exchanging  ratifications  was  perform^  by  Hung. 
Your  lordship  will  recollect  that  when  it  suited  their  purpose  to  delay  us  at  Shanghae, 
Eweiliang  stated  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  the  only  persons  by  whom  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  could  be  effected. 

The  Chinese  Govern naent  in  this  decree,  which  has  since  been  published  in  the  Pdbs 
GazetU,  state,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  was  a  deliberate  intention  on  their  part  not  to 
allow  me  to  ascend  the  river,  and  that  Takoo  was  fortified  by  the  Emperor^s  orders.  They 
affirm  that  this  decision  was  communicated  to  the  foreign  Envoys  by  Eweiliang  and  Hwashana 
at  Shanghae,  and  that  they  were  told  they  must  go  round  by  Peh-tang.  These  assertions 
are  distinctly  contrary  to  the  truth,  though  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  the  Commissioners 
may  have  represented  the  matter  in  this  light  to  the  Emperor.  Neither  in  the  letters  that 
passed  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  envoys,  nor  during  the  interviews  Mr.  Ward  had 
with  them,  was  a  word  said  of  defences  at  Takoo,  nor  was  any  allusion  made  to  Peh-tang,  a 

?1ace  of  which  we  knew  nothing  until  Mr.  Ward  landed  there  in  July,  and  which  Flag-officer 
'atnall  assures  me  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Tien-tsin  river  at  all.  As  to  our  firing  first,  it  is 
contradicted  by  a  memorial  of  Sung  Ko-lin-sin,  which  is  in  circulation,  though  it  has  not  been 
officially  published,  and  which  states  distinctly  that  his  men  could  not  be  restrained  from 
firing  when  they  saw  the  gunboats  removing  the  stakes. 

Another  incident  took  place  during  the  interview  between  Mr.  Ward  and  the  Governor- 
General,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned:  your  lordship  may  recollect  that  Mr.  Ward,  the 
day  before  the  attempt  was  made  to  ascend  the  Peiho,  steamed  over  the  bar  with  the  intention 
of  advancing  to  the  barriers,  of  claiming  a  passage  through  them,  and  of  taking  part  in  any 
conflict  that  might  ensue,  should  the  Chinese  fire  upon  him.  He  was  prevented  frt>m  making 
the  attempt  by  his  steamer  running  aground  below  the  stakes,  and  he  therefore  sent  a  boat  to 
demand  permission  to  go  up  the  river.  On  nearing  the  jetty,  a  Tartar,  of  distinguished 
appearance,  came  down  to  meet  it;  but  when  Mr.  Ward's  card  was  hauded  to  him,  he  refused 
to  receive  it,  saying  that  he  served  in  the  militia,  but  that  his  rank  was  too  low  to  enable  him 
to  receive  the  card  of  a  Minister.  While  Mr.  Wurd  was  engaged  in  his  formal  interview  with 
the  Governor-General,  this  same  person  entered  abruptly,  and  took  part  for  a  few  minutes 
in  the  conversation,  without  invitation,  and  without  showing  any  of  those  marks  of  deference 
with  which  a  Governor-General  is  usually  approached.  Whether  he  be  Sung  Eo-lin-sin,  as 
some  of  the  Americans  surmise,  or  not,  no  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  him 
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that  he  is  a  man  of  considerahle  military  rank,  and  held  high  command  in  the  Takoo  forta 
at  the  time  when  the  Chinese  asserted  that  there  was  no  officer  present. 

I  beg  to  draw  your  lordship's  attention  to  Mr.  Ward's  observation  on  the  tone  of  confidence 
preTailing  at  Pekin.  The  popular  idea  of  the  English  among  these  ignorant  men  of  the 
north  is,  that  we  are  a  seafaring  people,  living  on  barren  rocks,  and  only  formidable  at  sea. 
Having  kept  us  out  of  the  river,  they  think  themselves  safe  in  the  north  firom  the  only 
description  of  attack  they  have  to  fear,  and  the  old  tone  of  arrogance  and  patronizing 
superiority  became  more  and  more  pronounced  as  the  mission  advanced  further  inland. 
Even  Kweiliang  and  his  colleagues,  who  can  hardly  share  these  illusions,  adopted  a  curt 
manner  and  imperious  tone,  very  difibrent  from  the  courteous  and  deprecating  language  they 
used  at  Shanghae. 

On  the  29th  January,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Bruce,  dated  6th  December,  informing  that  he  had  claimed  for  British 
ships  the  privilege  of  paying  tonnage  dues  at  the  reduced  rate  of  four  mace 
per  ton  instead  of  five,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  reduction  to  the  tonnage 
dues  having  been  granted  to  United  States'  vessels,  according  to  the  American 
treaty ;  and  on  the  28th  February  another  despatch  was  received,  informing 
that  the  same  reduction  had  been  granted. 

On  the  29th  October,  1859,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  a  despatch  to  Mr. 
Bruce,  instructing  him,  that  if  he  had  received  any  communication  to  pro- 
ceed to  Pekin  he  should  answer  that  he  was  not  authorized  to'^entertain  it 
until  the  Chinese  Government  should  have  made  a  formal  apology  for  the 
acts  of  the  troops  who  fired  on  her  Britannic  Majestv's  ships  of  war  from 
the  Takoo  forts,  and  that  he  should  proceed  up  the  Peiho  river  to  Tien-tsin 
in  a  British  vessel.  But  that  if  no  specific  overtures  shall  have  been 
addressed  by  the  Chinese  Goverment,  he  should  communicate  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Emperor  the  demands  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
inform  him,  that  unless  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
communication  Mr.  Bruce  received  from  him  a  reply  conveying  the 
Emperor's  unqualified  assent  to  these  measures,  the  British  naval  and 
military  authorities  would  proceed  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Emperor  of  China  to 
observe  the  engagements  contracted  for  him  by  his  plenipotentiaries  at 
Tien-tsin,  and  approved  by  his  Imperial  edict  of  July,  1858. 

On  the  10th  November,  Lord  John  Russell  answered  Mr.  Bruce's 
letter  of  the  3rd  September,  when  he  instructed  him,  that  unless  the  most 
ample  apology  should  be  promptly  made,  and  the  other  demands  specified 
shall  be  complied  with,  he  should  state  that  a  large  pecuniary  indemnity 
would  be  demanded  by  her  Majesty's  Government  from  that  of  China. 

On  the  26th  March,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from 
Mr.  Bruce,  dated  6th  February,  urging  prompt  measures  to  be  taken 
against  China,  and  suggesting  the  propriety  of  having  instructions  as 
regards  the  ultimatum  identical  with  those  which  would  be  given  to  the 
French  Minister.  On  the  27  th  April,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from 
Mr.  Bruce  a  copy  of  the  ultimatum  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Senior 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Members  of  the  Council.  The  ultimatum  is 
the  same  as  that  presented  by  France,  except  that  the  French  asserted  the 
principle  of  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  sent  out  by 
France.     The  ultimatum  is  as  follows : — 

Mr,  Bruce  to  the  Senior  Secretary  of  State  Pang^  Wanrchang» 

Shanghae,  March,  1860. 
The  undersigned,  &c.,  has  the  honour  to  address  a  communication  to  his  Excellency 
Fang- Wan -chanff,  &c.,  and  their  Excellencies  the  Members  of  the  Great  Council  of  his 
Migesty  the  Emperor  of  China. 
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The  tmdertigned  has  the  honour  to  state  that,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  baa  laid  before  her 
Britannic  Migesty's  GoTemroent  a  full  narrative  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  his  joaroejr 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tien -tain  rirer  last  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  on  or  before  the 
26th  of  June,  1859. 

Besides  the  whole  of  bis  correspondence  with  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  aod  otiier 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Goyemment,  the  undersigned  has  transmitted  to  the  Goyemnient  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  decree,  dated  the  9th  August,  and  hande  i,  by 
the  Emperor's  desire,  to  the  United  States'  Minister,  Mr.  Ward,  on  the  ere  of  his  departure 
from  Fekin. 

The  decree  begins  as  follows  : — 

'*  Last  year  the  ships  of  the  English  sailed  into  the  port  of  Tien-tsin,  and  opened  a  fire 
on  our  troops.  We  accordingly  instructed  Sang-kolin-sin,  Prince  of  the  Korchin  tribe,  to 
adopt  the  most  stringent  measures  for  the  defence  of  Takoo,  and  (the  enroya  of)  the  different 
nations  coming  up  to  exchange  treaties  on  this  occasion,  were  uAd  by  Kweiliang  and  Hwas- 
bana,  at  Shanghae,  that  Takoo  was  thus  strictly  guarded,  and  that  they  must  go  round  by 
the  port  of  Peh-tanir.  The  Englishman  Bruce,  notwithstanding,  when  he  came  to  Tien-tsin 
in  the  fifth  moon,  did  not  abide  by  his  (iriginal  understanding  with  Kweiliang  and  his  colleague, 
but  actually  forced  his  way  into  the  port  of  Takoo.  destroying  our  defensiye  apparatus." 

The  undersigned  did  not  fail  at  once  to  apprise  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
that  the  Emperor  had  been  singularly  misled.  Had  it,  indeed,  been  signified  to  him  by  the 
Commissioners  at  Shanghae  that  his  Majesty  had  decided  on  closing  to  foreign  envoys  the 
natural  and  most  convenient  highway  to  his  capital,  such  evidence  of  an  unfriendly  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  would  certainly  have  been  regarded  by  tiie 
uadersigned  as  fit  matter  of  remonstrance  and  negotiation. 

No  intimation  of  the  kind,  however,  was  conveyed  to  the  undersigned  in  the  letters  of 
the  Imperial  Commirsioners.  The  port'  of  Peh-tang  was  never  named  by  them,  nor  did  the 
undersigned  enter  into  any  engagement  with  them  other  than  that  contained  in  his  letter  of 
the  16tb  May,  in  which  he  acquainted  his  Excellency  Kweiliang  of  the  nature  and  object  of 
bis  mission,  and  of  his  intention  to  proceed  by  ship  to  Tien-tsin,  fmrn  whic^  city  he  requested 
his  Excellency  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  his  conveyance  to  Pekin. 

Ue  begs  to  enclose  copies  of  this  letter,  as  also  of  that  received  fh>m  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  of  the  12th  June.  These  will  prore  that  the  undersigned  was  allowed  to  quit 
Shanghae  in  total  ignorance  of  the  Emperor's  objection  to  his  employment  of  the  usual  river 
route. 

A  like  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  Imperial  prohibition  was  observed  towards  Admiral 
Hope,  Commander-in-Chief  of  her  Migesty*s  naval  forces  in  these  seas,  when,  in  furiheranoe 
of  the  objects  made  known  to  his  Excellency  Kweiliang,  in  the  letter  above  cited,  be  appeared, 
on  the  17th  June,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  undersigned  and 
his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  France.  The  Admiral  was  assured  that  the  passage  bad  beirn 
closed  by  the  so-called  militia,  whom  he  found  in  charge  of  the  booms  obstiucting  it,  without 
the  orders  of  their  Government,  none  of  whose  officers,  the  militia  repeatedly  affirmed,  were 
near  the  spot ;  also,  that  it  was  closed,  not  against  foreigners,  but  against  a  native  enemy. 
These  fiilae  representations  were  supported  by  false  appearances  ;  the  batteries  of  the  forts 
were  masked  ;  no  banners  were  displayed  ;  no  soldier  discovered  himself.  Still  further,  to 
prevent  verification  of  the  statements  of  the  militia,  no  communication  was  allowed  with  the 
shore.  After  promising  to  remove  the  obstacles  at  the  river-mouth,  the  militia  repudiated 
the  promise.  They  conducted  themselves  with  rudeness  and  violence  to  the  officers  who  were 
sent  to  speak  with  them  ;  in  one  instance,  proceeding  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  life  of  a  gentle- 
man despatched  with  a  message  from  the  Admiral. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  undersigned  arrived  outside  the  bar  on  the 
SOth  June.  Finding  that  the  officials  persisted  in  keeping  aloof,  while  the  militia  continued 
to  assert  that  the  obstruction  of  the  river- way  was  their  own  unauthorized  act,  he  called  on 
the  Admiral  to  take  such  steps  as  would  enable  him  to  reach  the  capital  by  the  time 
appointed.  This,  after  due  notice  given  to  the  militia,  and  after  receiving  frum  them  an 
assurance  on  the  previous  evening  that  they  should  certainly  have  nothing  further  to  com- 
municate, the  Admiral  was  proceeding  to  efi^c,  on  the  25th  June,  the  eighth  day  from  his 
arrival,  when  the  forts,  which  had  been  for  these  eight  days,  to  all  appearance,  deserted,  sud- 
denly opened  fire  upon  his  squadron.  Apparently  to  cover  this  treacherous  conduct,  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  forts  have  imposed  another  fiction  on  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  British  squadron  assumed  the  offensive  by  bombarding  the  forts. 
This  is  utterly  without  foundation  ;  no  shot  was  fired  until  the  batteries  had  opened  ;  the 
ships  having  no  other  object  in  advancing  but  to  remove  the  obstacles  placed  across  the  river 
without  authority. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  those  stated  by  the  undersigned  ;  and  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  GoTemment,  after  mature  deliberation,  have  decided  that  whether  the  Emperor  of 
China  was  cognizant  of  this  act  of  hostility,  or  whether  it  was  directed  by  his  officers,  it  is  an 
outrage  for  which  the  Chinese  Government  must  be  held  responsible.  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  require,  therefore,  an  Immediate  and  unconditional  acceptance  of  the 
following  terms  : — 
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1.  That  an  ample  and  Mtisfactorj  apology  be  made  for  the  act  of  the  troops  who  fired  oa 
the  ships  of  her  Britaunic  Migesty  from  the  forts  of  Takoo  in  Jane  last,  and  that  all  guns  and 
material,  as  well  as  the  ships  abandoned  on  that  occasion,  be  restored. 

2.  That  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin  be  exchanged  without  delay  at  Fekin; 
that  when  the  Minister  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  proceeds  to  Fekin  for  that  purpose,  he  be 
permitted  to  proceed  up  the  river  by  Takoo  to  the  city  of  Tien-tsin  in  a  British  vessel ;  and 
that  provision  be  made  by  the  Chinese  authorities  for  the  conveyance  of  himself  and  of  his 
•aite  with  due  hononr  from  that  dty  to  Fekin. 

3.  That  All!  effect  be  given  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaties,  including  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  to  be  made  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  indemnity  of  4,000,000  taels,  as 
stipulated  in  the  treaty,  for  losses  and  military  expenses  entailed  on  the  British  Government 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  Canton  authorities. 

The  undersigned  is  further  directed  to  state  that,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  made  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  undersigned  to  Fekin,  the  understanding  entered  into  between 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  the  Imperial  Commissioners  in  October,  1858,  with  respect  to  the 
residence  of  the  British  Minister  in  China,  is  at  an  end,  and  that  it  rests  henceforward  ex- 
clusively with  her  Migesty,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  n.  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin, to  decide  whether  or  not  she  shall  instruct  her  Minister  to  take  up  his  abode  perma- 
nently at  Fekin.* 

The  undersigned  has  only  to  add,  that  unless  he  receives,  within  a  period  of  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  this  communication,  a  reply  conveying  the  unqualified  assent  of  his  Migesty 
the  Emperor  of  China  to  these  demands  [a  large  pecuniary  indemnity  will  be  demanded  from 
the  Gk>vernment  of  China,  andf]  the  British  naval  and  military  anthorities  will  proceed  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Emperor 
of  China  to  observe  the  engagements  contracted  for  him  by  his  plenipotentiaries  at  Tien-tsin, 
and  approved  by  his  Imperial  edict  of  July,  1858. 

The  undersigned,  &c  (Signed)       Frbdbbigk  W.  A.  Bbuob. 

On  the  28th  May,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  Mr.  Bruce  a  copy 
of  the  reply  to  the  ultimatum,  which  refused  any  apology ;  refused  per- 
mission to  ascend  the  Tien-tsin  river;  refused  to  restore  the  guns  or 
ships  abandoned  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  to  consider  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity.     The  reply  is  as  follows : — 

Dbcrbb. 

The  Great  Council  writes  a  reply  (to  the  Commissioner  Ho»  which  he  is)  to  transmit. 

The  Council  received  yesterday  (or,  a  short  time  since,)  a  despatch  from  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  with  it  a  communication  he  had  forwarded  from  the  British  Minister  Bruce,  the 
contenU  of  which  have  occasioned  the  Council  the  greatest  astonishment  He  states  (1),  for 
instance,  that  Peh-tang  was  never  alluded  to  by  the  Imperial  Commissioners  Kweiliang  and 
his  colleagues.  It  appears  that  last  year  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  Kweiliang  and  his 
colleagues,  waited  for  the  British  Minister  at  Shanghai  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering 
with  him  in  person  all  the  conditions  proper  to  an  exchange  of  treaties.  On  ascertaining  that  the 
Minister  Bruce  had  arrived  at  Wu-sung,  they  wrote  to  him  several  times  to  engage  him  to  meet 
them ;  their  object  being,  in  fact,  to  acquaint  him  that  Takoo  was  fortified  (or,  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  keeping  people  out  of  Takoo),  and  that  he  must  go  hj  way  of  Peli- 
tang.  He,  however,  repelled  them,  refusing  them  an  interview.  The  Imperial  (>>mmissioners, 
Kweiliang  and  his  colleagues,  moreover,  informed  1dm  that  vessels  of  war  must  on  no  account 
(2)  cross  the  bar ;  but  the  British  Minister  Bruce,  paid  no  attei;»tion  to  these  words :  and 
when,  on  arriving  off  the  Tien-tsin  coast  (or,  the  port,  or  ports,  of  Tien-tsin),  Hang, 
Govemor<6eneral  of  Chih-li,  despatched  an  officer  with  a  communication  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  to  proceed  by  way  of  Peh-tang,  and  sent  him  a  present  of  provisions,  he  would  receive 
nothing,  but  suddenly  brought  his  vessels  into  Takoo,  and  (commenced)  destroying  the 
defensive  apparatus  there  placed.  How  can  he  allege  that  he  never  received  the  slightest 
intiooation  that  he  was  to  go  by  Peh-tang  ?  And  as  he  was  coming  to  exchange  treaties, 
why  did  he  bring  with  him  ships  of  war  ?  It  was  plainly  his  intent  to  pick  a  quarrel.  How 
then  can  he  (when  the  blame  is  all  his  own)  charge  China  with  shortcoming  towards  him  f 

*  This  is  inserted  according  to  the  version  finally  sent: — 

"The  undersigned  has  further  to  observe,  that  the  outrage  at  the  Peiho  has  oompelled;her 
Migesty's  (Government  to  increase  her  forces  in  China  at  a  considerable  cost,  and  the  contri- 
bution that  may  be  required  from  the  Chinese  Government  towards  defraying  this  expense 
will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  promptitude  with  which  the  demands  above  made  are 
satisfied  in  full  by  the  Imperial  (Government." 

t  These  words  omitted  in  the  version  finally  sent. 
SEBIES  B.  4  B  [433] 
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The  defences  prepmred  at  Takoo  are  not,  either  (ai  he  implies),  prepared  to  keep  out  the 
British  (8).  Suppose  that  some  other  nation's  ships  of  war  were  to  go  to  the  length  of 
presenting  themselves  under  British  colours,  could  it  be  left  to  them  to  commit  any  breach 
of  propriety  they  pleased  ?  Well,  then,  the  defences  of  Takoo  cannot  possibly  be  remoyed, 
even  when  the  treaty  shall  have  been  exchanged.  (Then  the  demand  for)  indemnity  nnder 
different  heads,  and  for  the  restitution  of  guns,  arms,  and  Tessels,  is  yet  more  agaiost 
decorum  (4).  The  war  expenses  of  China  have  been  enormous.  The  cost  of  defending  the 
coast  from  Ewang-tung  and  Fnh-kien  up  to  Tien-tsin,  from  first  to  last,  has  not  been  short 
of  several  millions  of  money.  Were  she  to  demand  repayment  of  England,  England  would 
find  that  her  expenses  do  not  amount  to  the  half  of  those  of  China.  As  to  restoring  shipe 
and  guns,  the  year  before  last  England  destroyed  the  forts  at  Takoo,  and  obtained  posaeasion 
of  a  number  of  guns  belonging  to  China :  ought  she  not,  then,  on  her  part  to  be  considering 
bow  to  make  these  good  ?  But,  besides  this,  half  the  British  ships  and  guns  (demanded) 
were  sunk  in  the  sea ;  they  are  not  in  the  possession  of  China  at  alL  The  question  may  be 
dropped,  therefore,  by  both  parties  alike. 

Then  there  is  (the  announcement  that)  the  compromise  by  which,  the  treaties  once 
exchanged,  (the  Minister)  was  to  have  resided  somewhere  else,  is  at  an  end.  The  compromise 
by  which  once  the  treaties  were  exchanged  (the  Minister)  was  either  to  select  some  other 
place  of  residence,  or  to  visit  (the  capital)  whenever  there  might  be  business  of  importance 
to  transact,  was  definitely  settled  by  the  British  Minister  Elgin  in  negotiation  with  the 
Imperial  Commissioner  Kweiliang  and  his  colleagues.  The  revocation  of  this  compromiae 
now  (annoimced)  is  even  more  unreasonable  (than  all  the  other  propositions). 

Last  year  when,  after  the  Americans  had  exchanged  their  treal^,  there  was  an  altetmtian 
in  the  rate  of  tonnage  dues,  and  the  ports  of  Tai-wan  and  Chang-chow  (Swatow)  were 
opened  to  trade,  the  British  Minister  earnestly  prayed  for  a  like  arrangement  (in  his  &Toar)L 
The  English  had  not  exchanged  their  treaty,  but  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  liberal  to  foreign 
nations,  and  full  of  tender  consideration  for  the  Interests  of  commerce,  gradoualy  sanctioned 
an  extension  of  the  boon  to  the  English,  for  which  they  should  be  equally  grateful  (5).  But 
if  the  compromise  duly  negodated  is  to  be  annulled,  there  will  be  no  impropriety  on  the  part 
of  China  if  she  cancel  the  arrangement  by  which  she  has  conceded  to  the  English  (the  same 
advantage  of)  the  improvements  in  tonnage  dues  and  trade  that  accrues  to  the  Americans 
under  their  treaty. 

To  oome  to  the  (British  Minister's)  request  to  be  treated  with  courtesy  when  be  comes 
north  to  exchange  treaties.  If  he  be  sincere  in  his  desire  for  peace,  let  the  Commission^', 
when  he  shall  have  thought  over  all  the  details  of  the  treaty,  those  which  it  will  be  proper  to 
giTe  effect  to,  and  those  respecting  which  compromise  (or  arrangement)  is  to  be  made, 
negodate  (with  the  British  Minister),  and,  when  both  parties  shall  be  perfectly  agreed,  if  he 
will  come  north  without  vessels  of  war,  and  with  a  moderate  retinue,  and  will  wait  at  Peh-tang 
to  exchange  the  treaties,  China  will  not  take  him  to  task  for  what  is  gone  by.  He  must  be 
directed  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  rules  (observed,  or  laid  down)  at  the  exchange  of  the 
American  treaties,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued  will  be  fiirther  discussed  with  him  (by  the 
Commissioner).  But  if  he  be  resolred  to  bring  np  a  number  of  vessels  of  war,  and  if  he 
persist  hi  proceeding  by  way  of  Takoo,  this  will  show  that  his  true  purpose  is  not  the 
exchange  of  treaties,  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  high  officer  in  charge  of  the  coast  (or  port) 
defences  to  take  such  steps  as  shidl  be  thereby  rendered  necessary  {lit  as  shall  accord  with 
reason). 

The  despatch  written  on  this  occasion  (by  the  British  Minister)  is,  in  much  of  iU 
language,  too  insubordinate  and  extravagant  (for  the  Council)  to  discuss  ito  propositions  more 
than  superficially  (/ti.  to  go  deep  into  argument).  For  the  future,  he  must  not  be  so  wanting 
in  decorum. 

The  aboTe  remarks  will  hare  to  be  communicated  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  Bridsh 
Mmister,  whom  it  will  behove  not  to  adhere  obstinately  to  his  own  opinion,  as,  so  doing,  he 
will  give  cause  to  much  trouble  hereafter. 

A  necessary  communication. 

NOTBS. 

The  archives  of  Yeh's  yamun  prove  that  all  the  business  of  the  empire  is  ordered  by 
letters  in  this  form,  addressed  by  the  CkmncU  to  the  FroTindal  Oovemmento;  but  they 
invariaUy  begin  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  on  a  particular  date  of  the  Emperor's 
commands— of  what  we  term  an  Imperial  decree.  I  assume  that  the  0>uncil  wish  it  to  be 
inferred  that  Mr.  Bruce's  propositions  hare  not  been  submitted  to  the  Throne. 

(1.)  The  form  in  which  this  passage  is  adverted  to,  as  well  as  all  quoted  bdow,  haa 
special  reference  to  the  closing  renuirk  of  the  letter.  The  whole  thing  is  nnreasonahle ;  for 
instance  this,  for  instance  that,  &c 

(2.)  The  Commissioners'  letter  of  the  12th  of  June  runs :  <"  There  is  no  need  for  him 
(Mr.  Bruce)  to  feel  any  anxiety.  They  (the  Coramisaioners)  would  wish  that,  on  his  arriyal 
at  the  mou  h  of  the  Tien-tsin  river  (or  Peiho),  he  would  anchor  his  vessels  of  war  outside 
the  bar."  The  Tien-tsin  river  could  not  possibly  signify  the  stream  which  fidls  into  the  sea 
at  Peh-tang.  This  is  named,  m  the  maps,  the  Peh-tang  Ho,  and  has  no  connection,  save  an 
artificial  cut,  not  navigable,  with  Tien-tsin  Ho. 
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(3).  Mr.  Brace's  despatch  cited  the  words  of  the  Emperor's  decree  issued  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Ward's  Tisit,  in  which  his  Majesty  states  that  his  fortification  of  Takoo  was  because 
of  the  irraption  of  the  English  the  year  before. 

(4.)  Against  decomm  (*<  11 ")  should  probably  be,  against  reason  (<*  11  '*).  One  character 
has  been  written  by  the  copyist  for  another. 

(5.)  "Equally  with  the  Americans."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  operation  of  their 
treaty-concession  was  not  sanctioned  until  after  Airther  negociatlon,  and  then  as  a  grace. 

(Signed)        Thomas  Wadb,  Chinese  Secretary, 


FtJGITIVB  SLAVES. 
Correspondence  respecting  the  Case  of  ike  Fugitive  Slave^  Anderson. 

Ok  the  21st  October,  Lord  John  Rnssell  received  from  Mr.  Irvine,  of 
Washington,  a  despatch  communicating  that  he  had  received  a  note  from 
General  Cass,  requesting  that  her  Majesty's  Government  would  issue  a 
warrant  to  deliver  up  the  person  of  a  man  of  colour,  named  John  Anderson, 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  commission  of  murder  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  who  had  fled  to  Canada,  and  had  been  arrested  and  confined 
to  gaol  in  the  town  of  Brantford.  In  answer  to  this  note.  Lord  John 
Russell  desired  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  complying  with  this  application,  should  there  be  no  objection 
thereto.  The  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  in  answer,  stated  that  the  Governor 
of  Canada  had  been  instructed  to  take  such  measures  as  are  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  Canada  for  the  extradition  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  of  the  person  of  John  Anderson. 

On  the  16ih  January,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  communicated  to  Mr. 
Hammond  copy  of  a  despatch  which  he  addressed  to  the  officer  adminis- 
tering the  government  of  Canada,  on  the  subject  of  the  fugitive  slave, 
Anderson.  It  appears  that  the  Court,  by  a  majority  of  two  judges  to  one, 
has  pronounced  a  decision  that  the  prisoner  was  not  entitled  to  be  liberated. 
It  ituther  appeared  that  the  prisoner's  counsel  has  given  notice  of  appeal, 
and  that  the  case  would  be  argued  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bencn.  If 
the  result  of  that  appeal  be  adverse  to  the  prisoner,  under  the  Treatv  of 
Extradition,  he  cannot  be  delivered  over  to  the  United  States'  authorities 
by  the  mere  action  of  the  law ;  that  can  only  be  done  by  a  warrant  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Governor.  That  the  case  of  Anderson  was  one  of 
the  gravest  possible  importance,  and  her  Majesty's  Government  were  not 
satisfied  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Toronto  was  in  conformity  with 
the  views  of  the  treaty  which  had  hitherto  guided  the  authorities  of  this 
country.  That  he  should  in  any  case  abstain  from  completing  the  extra- 
dition until  her  Majesty's  Government  shall  have  further  opportunity  of 
considering  the  question,  and,  if  necessary,  conferring  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  the  subject 

On  the  Ist  of  February,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  informed  Mr.  Hammond 
that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  this  country  had  issued  a  writ  o£  habeas 
eorpuSi  requiring  that  the  fugitive  slave,  Anderson,  then  in  custody  at 
Brandon,  in  Toronto,  should  be  sent  to  England ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March 
information  reached  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  tiiat  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  in  Upper  Canada,  had  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
the  case  of  Anderson. 
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On  the  8th  March^  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  received  all  the  papers  in  llie 
case,  up  to  the  judgitient  given  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bencn  at  Torontci. 
These  papers  consist  of— 1st,  the  warrant  of  commitment ;  2nd,  the  writ ; 
3rd,  the  evidence ;  and,  4th,  the  judgment  The  judgment  was  first 
delivered  bj  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  who  stated  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
fpllows : — 

The  prisoner,  John  Andenon,  in  and  before  the  jear  1844,  and  from  that  time  till  185S, 
was  living  with  one  Moses  Barton,  whose  slaTe  he  was,  in  the  oonnty  of  Howard,  in  ibe  State 
of  Missouri,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  1853,  before  September,  Burton  trana- 
ferred,  that  is,  as  I  infor  from  the  evidence,  sold,  Anderson  to  one  BCcDonald,  who  lired  in 
Saline  County,  in  the  State  of  MLssouri,  about  thirty-two  miles  distant  from  the  reaidenoe  of 
Burton.  Anderson  had  a  wife,  who  lived  with  one  Samuel  Brown,  in  Howard  County,  about 
two  miles  firom  Barton's.  In  September,  1853,  Anderson  had  been  seen  by  several  parttes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brown's,  and  Brown's  &rm  and  McDonald's  being  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  river,  and  so  distant  from  each  other^  it  was  suspected,  and  was  rumoured  in  the  vidni^, 
that  Anderson  had  run  away  from  his  master  McDonald;  and  he  had  in  September,  1853,  a 
day  or  two  before  his  meeting  with  the  deceased,  Seneca  T.  P.  Diggs,  been  seen  on  Brown'a 
farm  by  two  persons,  who  pursued  him  in  order  to  take  him  up  and  deliver  him  to  McDonald, 
from  whom  it  was  supposed  he  had  escaped.  He  ran  away  from  them,  and  had  been  about 
three  weeks  from  his  master  McDonald,  when,  about  the  S8th  day  of  September,  the  deceased, 
Diggs,  who  lived  about  six  miles  from  Brown's,  having  been  at  work  m  his  bam  with  aome 
of  his  negroes,  was  going  from  thence  across  his  field  to  his  dwelling-house,  about  noon,  to 
get  dinner.  He  had  four  of  his  negroes  with  him,  and  on  their  way  to  the  house  they  met 
Anderson,  who  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  him  where  one  Charies  Givens  lived.  This  Charies 
Givens  lived  on  the  next  farm  to  the  deceased,  Diggs;  and  in  answer  to  Diggs'  inquiry  of 
Anderson  where  he  was  going,  and  to  whom  he  belonged,  Anderson  told  him  that  he  was 
going  to  Qivens  to  get  him  to  buy  him.  He  belonged,  he  said,  to  a  man  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  named  McDonald;  and  he  added  that  he  did  not  want  to  live  on  the  otiier  side 
of  the  river,  because  his  wife  was  living  at  Brown's,  on  the  same  side  as  Diggs  lived,  and 
about  six  miles  from  his  farm  and  Givens*. 

Diggs  then  asked  him  if  he  had  a  pass.  He  said  he  had  not,  Diggs  remarked  that  that 
looked  suspicious,  as  he  was  so  far  from  McDonald's,  and  that  he  must  be  a  runaway.  He 
told  Anderson,  also,  that  he  could  not  allow  him  to  go  without  a  pass,  for  that  he  would  be 
himself  responsible;  and  he  told  Anderson  to  go  with  him  to  his  house  and  get  his  dinner, 
and  that  he  would  then  go  with  him  to  Givens  and  see  about  the  matter.  Th^  were  at  that 
time  going  towards  the  house;  Anderson  was  going  quietly  along  the  road,  and  as  they  came 
near  to  Diggs'  house  he  suddenly  started  off  and  ran  away.  Diggs  called  to  his  four  negroes 
to  run  after  him,  telling  them  that  if  they  could  catch  him  they  should  have  the  reward. 

Diggs  had  a  son  of  his  with  him,  a  child  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  did  not  keep  up 
with  Uie  negroes  while  tb^  were  pursuing  Anderson,  but  followed  them.  Anderson,  nrhile 
he  was  running  from  the  negroes,  took  out  a  knifo  and  called  out  that  he  would  kill  them  if 
they  came  near  him.  The  negroes  had  continued  chasing  him  round  for  some  time  in  a  kind 
of  circle,  when  Diggs,  having  gone  across  the  circle,  saw  Anderson  not  far  from  him  on  the 
other  side  of  a  fence,  and  with  his  little  boy  got  over  the  fence  and  continued  the  pursuit, 
having  a  small  stick  in  his  hand.  Anderson,  when  Diggs  had  got  about  six  yards  frtmi  the 
fence,  turned  upon  him,  having  an  open  knife  in  his  hand,  and  ran  at  him.  Diggs  struck  at 
him  with  his  stick,  which  caught  in  some  bushes  and  broke;  and  then  Anderson  stabbed 
Diggs  with  his  knifo  (a  long  dirk  knife)  in  the  breast  Diggs  tried  to  run  from  him,  and 
caught  bis  foot  in  a  vine,  and  fell,  when  Anderson  went  up  to  him  and  stabbed  him  in  tbe 
back,  and  ran  ofll  Digg^  got  up  and  walked  fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  and  then  feU,  being 
unable  to  get  fbrther.  At  this  time  one  of  Diggs'  negroes  was  about  twenty  yards  from  them, 
and  the  others  were  at  a  distance,  and  for  all  that  appeared,  may  not  have  been  in  sight. 
The  negroes  continued  to  pursue  Anderson,  but  he  escaped  from  them  and  found  his  way  to 
Upper  Canada,  where  he  was  recognized,  and  apprehended  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1860. 

The  place  where  Diggs  was  stabbed  was  about  a  mile  distant  from  his  house.  His  littie 
boy  remained  with  him  an  hour  or  more,  till  one  of  the  negroes  came  with  a  doctor  named 
Crew,  who  lived  about  half  a  mile  from  the  spot,  and  Diggs  was  removed  on  a  sled  to  the 
doctor's  house,  where  he  remained  till  he  died,  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  or  perhaps 
rather  longer,  for  in  regard  to  the  time  there  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy  in  the  evidence. 
Two  of  Diggs'  sons  were  examined  before  the  magistrates  at  Brantford,  in  this  province,  to 
whom  the  complaint  was  made;  and  the  deposition  of  one  of  the  negroes,  who  was  near 
enough  to  see,  and  did  see,  Anderson  stab  the  deceased,  was,  by  consent  of  the  prisoner^a 
counsel,  allowed  to  be  read.  One  of  the  sons,  now  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  the  same  boy  who 
in  1853  was  with  his  father  when  he  received  his  wounds.  The  other  son,  ten  years  older, 
saw  nothing  of  the  occurrence,  but  proved  the  account  given  to  him  by  his  father,  two  days 
before  he  died,  when  he  had  no  hope  that  he  would  recover.    Another  witness,  William  C. 
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Baker,  gave  evidence  of  the  lame  description,  firom  the  account  which  he  receired  from  Diggv, 
while  he  was  Ijing  at  Dr.  Crew's. 

There  is  littie  Tariation  in  the  accounts,  and  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  has  the 
appearance  of  heing  given  fairly.  The  prisoner  Andemon  admitted,  after  his  arrest,  that  he 
cut  a  man  in  attempting  to  escape  from  davery,  hut  did  not  helieve  he  had  killed  him.  He 
desired  to  add^s  the  Court  when  brought  before  it  upon  this  writ,  and  said  the  same  thing 
in  substance. 

There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  dther  as  to  the  fkcts  of  this  case,  in  any  important 
iwrticular,  or  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  Diggs  and  Anderson  acted  from  the  moment  they  met 
on  that  day  in  September,  which  proved  Sital  to  Diggs. 

In  the  arguments  addressed  to  us  by  Anderson  through  his  counsel,  and  in  some  observa* 
tions  which  he  made  himself,  it  is  clear  that  he  desires  to  rest  his  defence  upon  the  ground 
that  in  stabbing  Diggs,  and  in  his  whole  conduct  on  that  day  from  the  time  they  met,  he  was 
actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to  gain  his  freedom,  by  escaping  from  slavery.  This,  it  was 
urged,  was  the  motive  that  prompted  him  throughout;  and  we  were  told  that,  although  he 
did  profess  to  Diggs  that  he  was  anxious  merely  to  change  his  master,  for  the  reasons  which 
he  gave,  and  had  come  to  that  part  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  induce 
Givens  to  buy  him,  yet  that  was  merely  a  pretence  put  forward  to  lull  suspicion,  and  to  cover 
his  real  design;  for  that  he  had,  in  &ct,  escaped  from  his  master,  McDonald,  and  was  bent 
on  making  his  way  out  of  the  State,  and  had  come  to  Howard  County  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  with  his  wife,  and  arranging  with  her  how  she  could  follow  him  to  Oemada; 
and  it  was  asserted  in  argument,  in  corroboration  of  this  (though  I  see  nothing  of  that  in  the 
evidence  before  the  committing  magistrates),  that  his  wife  did  actually  make  her  escape 
about  the  same  time,  and  got  to  Detroit  before  himselt  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  evidence 
brought  forward  to  sustain  the  charge,  it  is  plainly  and  consistentiy  stated  that  Diggs 
acted  entirely  ftom  the  motive  of  preventing  the  escape  of  Anderson,  and  with  the  view  to 
restore  him  as  a  slave  to  his  master,  McDonald.  They  seem  to  have  been  strangers  to  each 
other  up  to  that  day;  and  Diggs,  according  to  the  evidence,  acted  not  from  any  knowledge  he 
had  that  Anderson  was  a  slave,  but  from  suspicion,  strengthened  by  the  &ct  that  he  admitted 
he  had  no  pass,  and  that  McDonald,  who  lived  twenty  or  thirty  mUes  o£E;  was  his  owner. 

The  judge  then  commented  on  the  evidence,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  consider  the 
offence  in  connection  with  the  law  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  offenders  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  is  founded  on  the  Ashburtun  Treaty  of  the  9th  of  August,  1842  f 
ratified  the  30th  of  October,  1842;  and  upon  the  statute,  cap.  89,  Consolidated  Statutes  of 
Canada,  ti^Eeo  from  12  Vic,  c.  19.  The  treaty  provides  that  the  Government  of  the  two 
countries  shall,  upon  mutual  requisition,  deliver  up  to  justice  persons  charged  with  any  of 
the  crimes  specified  in  the  treaty  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  who  should  seek  an  asylum  or  be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  other:  '*  I^- 
vided  that  this  shall  only  be  done  upon  such  evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  place  where  the  fugitive,  or  the  person  so  charged,  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his 
apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime  had  been  there  committed." 

Our  statute,  cap.  89,  for  carrying  into  effect  this  treaty,  provides,  that  upon  complaint, 
made  under  oath  or  affirmation,  charging  any  person  found  within  the  limits  of  this  province 
with  having  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America  any  of  the 
crimes  enumerated  in  the  treaty,  any  of  the  judges  of  our  superior  courts,  or  any  of  her 
Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  this  province,  **  may  issue  his  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  person  so  charged,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  such  judge  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and  considered ;  and, 
if  on  such  bearing  the  evidence  be  found  sufficient  by  him  to  sustain  the  charge  according 
to  the  laws  of  this  province,  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  herein,  he  shaU  certify  the 
same,  with  a  copy  of  the  testimony  taken  before  him,  to  the  Governor,  that  a  warrant  may 
issue  upon  a  requisition  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  such 
States,  for  the  surrender  of  such  person  according  to  the  treaty.  *<  And  the  said  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace  shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  commitment  of  the  person  so  char^  to 
the  proper  gaol,  there  to  remain  until  such  surrender  be  made,  or  until  such  person  be 
discharged  according  to  law."  Section  2. — Copies  of  the  informations  on  which  the  warrant 
has  been  granted  in  the  United  States,  certified  as  the  Act  directs,  may  be  received  on  the 
hearing  after  arrest  in  this  province,  in  evidence  of  the  criminality  of  the  person  so  appro- 
hende£  Section  3. — The  Governor,  upon  such  requisition  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  may,  by  warrant,  order  the  person  so  committed  to  be  delivered  to 
the  person  authorized  to  receive  him  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  such  State^ 
to  be  tried  for  the  crime,  &c.,  and  such  person  shall  be  delivered  up  accordingly.  Section  4. 
— If  any  person  committed  under  this  Act  and  treaty,  to  remain  till  delivered  up  in  pur- 
suance of  a  requisition,  be  not  delivered  and  conveyed  out  of  this  province  within  two 
months,  tiien  any  of  the  judges  having  power  to  grant  an  habeas  corpus  upon  application 
made  to  him  or  them,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  so  committed,  and  upon  proof  made 
to  him  or  them  that  reasonable  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  such  appheation  has  bec»i 
given  to  the  provincial  secretary,  may  order  the  person  so  conmdtted  to  be  discharged  out 
of  custody,  unless  sufficient  cause  shall  be  shown  to  such  judge  or  judges  why  such  dis« 
charge  should  not  be  ordered. 
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Tftking,  then,  thiB  ttatate  into  consideration*  together  with  the  retmn  made  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Brant  to  the  writ  of  habeoM  corpus  stating  the  warrant  under  whk^ 
he  holds  the  prisoner  in  cnstody,  and  taking  also  the  return  nuide  by  the  jusUoea  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  they  issued  that  warrant,  we  have  first  to  consider  whether  the  warrant 
shows  upon  the  &ce  of  it  a  legal  course  of  imprisonment 

Here  the  judge  found  some  irregularities  in  the  words  used  in  the 
warranty  which  he  overruled.  And  afterwards^  upon  the  construction  of 
the  treaty : — 

The  point  which  has  been  argued  befixre  us,  and  the  only  point,  is,  what  constnieCioa 
and  effect  it  is  proper  to  giro  to  those  words  in  the  treaty ;  and  in  our  statute  22  Vict, 
cap.  8,  sect.  1  (Consolidated  Statutes  of  Canada),  whidi,  when  read  together,  in  effect  proride 
that  a  person  charged  with  committing,  within  any  of  the  United  States  of  America,  any  of 
the  offences  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  that  is  to  say,  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
murder,  piracy*  arson,  robbery,  or  forgery,  '*  and  charged  upon  such  evidence  of  criminali^ 
as,  accoi&ng  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  f^gitire  or  person  so  charged  shall  be  foond, 
would  justify  his  appaehension  and  commitment  for  trial  if  the  crime  or  offence  had  there 
been  committed,"  may  be  apprehended  upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  in  order  tiiat  he 
may  be  brought  before  the  judge  or  justice  of  the  place  who  has  caused  him  to  be  i^pre- 
bended,  to  the  end  that  the  evidence  <^  his  criminality  may  be  heard  and  considered,  ''and 
that  if  on  such  hearing  the  evidence  be  deemed  sufficient  by  him  to  sustain  the  charge 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  province,  he  shall  certify  the  same,  together  with  a  copy  of  all 
the  testimony  taken  before  him,  to  the  Governor  of  the  province,  in  order  that  a  warrant 
may  issue,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Ifnited  States,  or  of  any  of 
audi  States,  tor  the  surrender  of  the  person  charged  according  to  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty." 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  one  part  of  the  treaty,  as  recited  in  this  statute,  the  evidence  of 
criminidity  is  required  to  be  such  '*as  would  justify  the  apprehension  of  the  party  and  his 
commitment  for  trial,  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  in  the  country  where  he  is  found," 
while  in  another  part  the  evidence  is  required  to  be  such  **  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficSeot  to 
sustain  the  charge.'*  Nothing  can  turn,  I  think,  upon  this  variation  in  expression,  bat  we 
must  look  upon  the  same  thing  as  intended  by  both,  for  in  the  treaty  as  recited  in  the 
commencement  of  the  statute,  it  ii  declared  to  have  been  agreed  by  the  two  Powers  that 
offenders  charged  with  certain  ofiences  flying  from  one  country  into  the  territories  of  the 
oUier  should  be  delivered  up  to  justice  :  **  Provided,  however,  that  this  shall  only  be  done 
upon  such  evidence  of  crimkiality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  fugiti? e  ao 
charged  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime 
had  been  there  committed."  This  shows  that  nothing  more  can  be  meant  by  the  other  form 
of  expression  tlum  by  this,  since,  by  the  treaty,  evidence  sufficient  to  commit  the  party  for 
trial  is  sU  that  is  required  to  warrant  his  being  given  up.  And,  indeed,  it  would  not  be 
reasonable  to  require  more. 

I  think,  *<  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  of  criminality  to  sustain  the  charge,  according 
to  the  laws  of  this  province,  if  the  offence  alleged  had  been  committed  therein,"  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  judge  or  justice  upon  his  view  of  the  transaction  as  described  in  the 
testimony  taken  in  connection  with  the  law  of  the  foreign  State  where  it  occurred  as  regards 
the  offence  in  question  ;  and  also  with  reference  to  the  law  which  governs  our  own  coorta 
and  magistrates  in  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  ;  that  is,  its  sufficiency  in  point 
of  legal  character,  and  its  adequacy  to  support  the  charge  of  the  offence  against  the  law  of 
the  foreign  country.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  that  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for 
doubt  or  discussion  upon  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  the  statute  which  I  have  last  dted. 

I  can  see  that  what  I  take  to  have  been  the  certain  intention  of  the  treaty,  and  of  onr 
atatute,  might  have  been  more  clearly  expressed  ;  but  I  really  cannot  say  that  I  have  anjr 
doubt  that  the  intention  was  that  the  judge  or  justice  who  has  heard  the  testimony  is  to 
determine  whether  the  evidence  of  criminality,  if  fully  credited  by  a  jury,  and  not  repelled  in 
any  essential  point,  is  such  that  it  can  be  truly  said  that  the  facts  are  strong  enough,  and  the 
proof  clear  enough,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  province,  to  sustain  the  charge.  What 
charge  ?  the  charge  in  the  case  before  us  of  having  committed,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  the 
criooe  of  murder.  It  has  been  argued  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  both  the  passages  in 
the  statute  in  which  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  prove  criminality  is  spoken  of,  hare 
reference  toithe  law  of  this  province,  not  merely  as  regsjtis  the  nature  of  the  proof  that  may 
be  received,  and  its  conclusive  tendency,  but  alao  to  the  law  of  the  province  as  regards  the 
particular  offence,  and  in  relation  to  whatever  circumstances  may  have  influenced  the  party 
in  committing  the  act  I  cannot  go  the  whole  length  of  that  argument,  as  it  has  been 
endeavoured  to  apply  it  in  this  case.  So  far  as  regards  tlie  means  of  proof,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  ia  our  law  which  must  govern,  according  to  the  provision  in  the  statute.  If,  for 
instance,  the  law  of  Missouri  should  admit  a  confession  extorted  from  a  slave  by  violence  or 
threats  to  be  used  against  him  on  a  charge  of  this  kind,  we  must  r^ect  such  evidence,  not- 
withstandmg,  when  produced  here  $  and  &  without  it  the  criminality  should  not  appear  to  be 
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intoblished,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  detained.  So  also,  if  the  law  of  Missonri  should  allow 
evidence  of  a  free  man  not  on  oath  to  be  admitted  against  a  slave  charged  with  having 
oommitted  a  crime  against  a  free  man,  the  judge  or  justice  could  not  act  upon  such  evidence 
here.  The  reason  in  favour  of  precaution,  to  this  extent  at  least,  is  glanced  at  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Willes,  in  the  case  of  Omichund  v.  Barker  (Willes*  Reports,  549),  where  a  very 
different  question  from  the  present  was  under  discussion.  "  I  entirely  disagree,"  he  observed, 
«'  fh)m  what  is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ley,  in  2  RotU  Reportt,  346, 
that  in  the  trials  of  matters  arising  beyond  sea,  we  ought  to  allow  such  proof  as  those  beyond 
sea  would  allow.  This  would  be  leaving  the  point  on  so  very  loose  and  uncertain  a  footing 
that  I  cannot  come  in  to  it ;  for  if  this  rule  were  to  hold,  considering  in  what  a  strange 
manner  justice  is  administered  in  some  parts,  God  knows  what  must  be  admitted." 

But  the  construction  contended  for  would  seem  to  exact  that  there  should  be  a  similsrity- 
between  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  the  person  has  fled  and  that  of  our  country,  in  all 
the  features  and  attributes  of  the  particular  crima  To  some  extent  it  might  be  reasonable 
to  hold  that  the  law  of  the  two  countries  should  be  found  to  correspond.  For  example,  if  it 
were  the  law  of  Missouri  that  every  intentional  killing  by  a  slave  of  his  master,  however 
fudden,  should  be  held  to  be  murder,  without  regard  to  any  circumstances  of  provocation,  or 
of  any  necessity  of  self-defence  against  mortal  or  cruel  injury,  I  do  not  consider  that  a 
fugitive  slave  who,  according  to  the  evidence,  could  not  be  found  guilty  of  murder  without 
applying  such  a  principle  to  the  case,  could  legally  be  surrendered  under  the  treaty.  But  I 
could  not  go  to  the  length  of  lioldmg  that  because  a  man  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  killed  in  this  province  while  he  was  pursuing  a  slave,  because  there  are  not,  and  by  law 
cannot  be,  any  slaves  here,  therefore  a  slave  who  has  fled  from  a  Slave  State  into  this  province 
cannot  be  given  up  to  justice  because  he  murdered  a  man  in  that  State,  who  was  at  the  time 
attempting  to  arrest  him  under  the  authority  of  law,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate 
with  a  view  to  his  being  sent  back  to  his  master. 

It  would  not  be  right,  I  think,  to  hold  that  the  fugitive  should,  under  such  drcumstancei^ 
not  be  surrendered;  and  to  hold  this,  without  reference  to  what  the  positive  law  of  that 
country  might  allow,  or  to  the  conduct  of  the  party^pursuing,  or  of  the  party  pursued,  or  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  latter  that  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  desired  to  arrest  him  was  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  country,  or  to  the  &ct  (if  it  should  be  so)  that  there  was  no 
apparent  necessity  to  inflict  death  in  order  to  escape.  The  statute  has  been  about  ten  years 
in  force,  and,  so  far  as  I  know  or  have  heard,  if  the  construction  that  is  now  insisted  upon 
were  established  it  would  be  a  new  construction.  Neither  the  treaty  nor  the  statute  can  be 
taken  to  have  been  founded  on  a  presumption  that  the  criminal  or  the  dvil  law  prevailing  in 
the  territories  of  the  two  contracting  Powers  would  be  found  to  be  the  same.  In  arson  and 
in  fbrgery ,  for  instance,  it  is  likely  there  may  be  points  of  difference  as  regards  the  descriptions 
of  property,  and  of  the  written  securities,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  law  in  the  several 
countries  to  protect;  though,  as  regards  murder,  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  establish 
that  the  legsJ  definition  of  the  crime  is  not  the  same  in  the  State  of  Missouri  as  in  Canada. 
Now  we  know  that  a  person  who  in  Canada  wilfully  kills  another,  without  justification  or 
lawful  excuse,  is  guilty  of  murder,  the  law  deeming  the  act  to  have  been  malicious.  There 
is  nothing  before  us  to  show  that  the  law  is  otherwise  in  Missouri  I  use  the  word  **  excuse  " 
in  a  sense  that  would  conclude  any  circumstances  of  provocation,  or  otherwise,  that  should 
obviously  in  law  reduce  the  act  to  manslaughter. 

The  evidence  which  the  justices  had  before  them  tends  to  show  that  Anderson,  the 
prisoner,  stabbed  Diggs,  the  deceased,  while  he,  Anderson,  was  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
him,  and  while  Diggs  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  such  escape,  and  to  take  him  before  a 
magistrate,  in  order  to  his  being  restored  to  McDonald,  his  master.  Anderson  was  still  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  where  he  had  been  living  many  years,  if  not  all  his  lifletime;  and 
though  he  was  twenty  or  thirty  miles  away  from  McDonald,  yet  it  rests  only  on  his  own 
declaration  that  he  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to  leave  the  State,  and  to  escape  from  slavery 
entirely.  Whether  that  was  or  was  not  his  intention  at  the  time,  we  see  that  the  law  of 
Missouri,  of  which  such  evidence  has  been  received  as  by  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  both 
in  England  and  in  Canada,  is  now  admissible  (Baron  de  Bode's  case,  82  B.,  208,  246,  254; 
Sussex  Peerage  case,  11  CI.  and  Fin.,  86),  authorizes  anv  person  to  apprehend  any  negro  or 
mulatto  being  or  suspected  of  being  a  runaway  slave,  and  to  take  him  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  may  deliver  him  to  his  owner. 

It  is  true  it  is  not  proved  that  the  prisoner,  if  he  was  attempting  to  escape  from  slavery 
altogether,  or  only  ttom  the  immediate  control  of  his  master,  was,  in  either  case,  committing 
any  criminal  offence  against  the  law  of  Missouri;  nor  is  it  shown  that  the  law  of  the  State 
made  it  the  duty  of  Diggs  to  apprehend  him, under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  him; 
but  Diggs  having,  as  it  appears,  authority  to  take  him  up  and  carry  hhn  before  a  magistrate, 
under  the  general  law  of  the  State,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  acting  illegally  at  the  time 
that  Anderson  rushed  upon  him,  and  repeatedly  stabbed  him  with  a  deadly  weapon.  He  was 
acting  under  a  legal  authority  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  armed  with  process;  the  fact  being 
proved,  and  not  denied,  that  the  statute  law  of  Missouri  applied  to  the  prisoner  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was;  and  unless  Diggs  abused  his  authority  by  using  a  degree  of 
violence  uncalled  for  by  tlie  circumstances,  the  killing  him  was  not  justifiable;  nor  can  it  be 
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laid,  I  think,  that  the  fiicti  of  the  cate  lead  plainly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  act  of  tii^ 
priBoner  Anderson  should  he  held  to  he  nothing  more  than  manslaughter. 

Upon  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder,  if  he  shall  be  surrendered,  and  if  he  shall  be  for  that 
offence,  it  will  be  for  the  jury  to  dispose  of  the  case  under  the  direction  of  a  judge.  There 
maj  then  appear  sufficient  reasons  to  warrant  the  jury  in  taking  a  favourable  view  of  the 
case,  and  to  lead  them  to  think  it  probable  that  the  prisoner  advanced  towards  the  deceased 
and  stabbed  him  under  an  apprehension  that  it  was  necessary,  not  merely  to  facilitate  hia  own 
escape,  but  to  save  his  life,  or  to  avert  threatened  violence  at  the  moment.  But  the  case,  in 
my  judgment,  is  not  one  in  which  the  justices  at  Brantford  would  have  been  warranted  in 
assuming  the  Amotions  of  a  jury,  and  intercepting  a  trial  for  the  graver  offence. 

We  may  be  told  that  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  prisoner,  being  a  slave,  wiU  be  tried 
fairly  and  without  prejudice  in  the  foreign  country;  but  no  court  or  magistrate  can  refuse  to 
give  effect  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  acting  on  such  an  assumption;  nor  can  we  be  influenced 
by  the  consideration  (a  very  painful  one  in  all  such  cases)  that  the  prisoner,  even  if  he  shall  be 
wholly  acquitted  of  the  offence  imputed  to' him,  must  still  remain  a  slave  in  a  foreign  country. 
That  was  a  consideration  to  be  entertained  while  the  subject  of  the  treaty  was  under  discus- 
sion, and  before  it  became  a  law.  It  might  also  have  engaged  attention  in  framing  its 
provisions,  and  we  cannot  think  it  probable  that  it  did  not.  But  neither  the  treaty  nor  the 
statute  makes  allowance  for  the  circumstance  of  a  fugitive  offender  having  been  a  slave  in 
the  country  from  which  he  fled.  That  is  not  recognized  in  the  treaty  as  a  reason  against  his 
surrender  to  be  tried  for  murder,  arson,  or  any  other  crime  specified  in  the  statute,  though  it 
could  not  have  escaped  attention  thai  the  consequence  of  the  surrender  would  be  the  putting 
the  ftigitive  again  in  the  power  of  his  master  in  case  of  his  acquittal  Those  who  are  to  act 
judicially  in  carrying  this  statue  into  effect  must,  so  far  as  the  statue  allows,  carry  out  the 
treaty  fldthfully.  They  have  no  right  to  decline  doing  so  on  account  of  any  distinction  ot 
consideration  which  neither  the  statue  nor  the  treaty  has  made  the  ground  of  an  exception ; 
and  wbm  we  say  of  a  court  of  justice  that  they  have  not  the  right  to  take  a  particular 
course,  we  say  tiie  same  thing  in  effect  as  that  they  hare  not  the  power.  In  my  opinion, 
therefore,  we  are  bound  to  remand  the  prisoner. 

If  there  has  been  any  understanding  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  American  Government,  or  any  instructions  upon  the  subject  of  delivering  up  slaves 
flying  from  one  of  the  United  States  to  Canada,  and  charged  while  here  with  having  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  some  one  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  it  is  probable 
that  the  €K)Temor  of  this  province  is  aware  of  such  understanding  or  instructions  ;  and  his 
power  under  the  statute  or  the  treaty  to  surrender  a  fligitive,  or  to  decline  to  surrender  him, 
cannot  be  affected  bv  anything  that  may  be  said  or  done  by  us  here.  It  is  equally  dear  that 
the  justices  who  had  to  deal  with  the  case  in  the  flrst  instance,  or  we,  who  ^re  applied  to  as 
a  court  of  law  to  oTerrule  their  decision,  must  conform  to  what  the  law  requires,  and  are  not 
at  liberty  to  act  upon  considerations  of  policv,  or  even  of  compassion,  where  a  dnty  is  pre- 
scribed. To  use  the  words  of  a  great  judge,  in  dealing  with  a  case  in  wliich  slavery  and  its 
consequences  were  discussed,  <*We  cannot  in  these  points  direct  the  law,  the  law  most 
rule  us." 

After  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  McLean  gave  his  judgment,  and 
having  commented  on  the  facts,  he  concluded  as  fouows : — 

The  law  of  England,  or  rather  of  the  British  Empire,  not  only  does  not  recognise  slaveiy 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  but  imposes  upon  any  British  subjectL  who  shall  have 
become  the  o^mer  of  slaves  in  a  foreign  State,  the  severest  penalties,  and  declares  that  all 

rions  engi^ed  in  canying  on  the  slave  trade,  when  captured  at  sea,  shall  be  liable  to 
treated  as  pirates.  In  all  the  British  possessions  the  mstitution  of  slayery,  which 
at  one  time  prevailed  to  a  certain  extent,  was  abolished,  at  the  enormous  expense  of 
20,000,000/.  sterling,  in  remunerathig  the  holders  of  slaves.  An  immense  amount  has  siooe 
been  expendcMl  in  efforts  to  suppress  the  African  slave  trade,  and  by  every  possible  means  the 
British  Gk>vemment  has  put  down  and  discountenanced  the  traffic  in  human  beings.  Even 
when  slavery  was  tolerated  in  some  of  the  British  possessions,  no  person  could  be  brought  into 
England  without  becoming  free  the  moment  he  touched  the  soil ;  and  though  other  natioiis 
have  not  chosen  to  follow  the  noble  example  of  the  British  nation,  and  some  are  even  yet 
embarking  in  the  nefarious  and  unchristian  attempts  to  import  human  beings  from  the  ooact 
of  Africa,  to  be  held  in  perpetual  bondage,  for  the  purpose  of  this  world's  gain,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  regarded  as  pirates,  happily  the  traffic  hiu  become  too  uncertain  and  too  hazaid- 
ous  to  be  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly  prevailed.  In  the  adjoining  Republic, 
the  evils  and  the  curse  of  slavery  are  every  day  becoming  more  manifesti  and  even  now 
threatening  to  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  fedml  compact  of  the  United  States,  under  whkh 
the  several  States  have  eigoyed  an  unexampled  degree  of  prosperity. 

The  eyil  is  not  less  revolting  in  a  social  point  of  riew,  for  though  the  laws  of  some  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  may  tolerate  the  dealing  in  human  beings  as  if  they  were  sheep  or 
oxen,  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  most  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  seTeraooe  of  those 
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endearing  relations  which  osnally  form  the  iolace  and  happineit  of  mankind.  A  father  and 
mother,  husband  and  wife,  are  liable,  at  the  caprice  of  a  matter,  or  perhaps  from  his  neces- 
•itiea,  to  be  separated  from  each  other  and  from  their  children,  and  they  are  bound  to  submit, 
or  if  they  attempt  to  escape  from  bondage,  and  to  consult  their  own  happmess  in  preference 
to  the  gain  of  their  masters,  are  liable  to  be  hunted  bj  any  white  or  bUclc  man  who  chooses 
to  engaire  in  the  pursuit,  and  when  captured  are  liable  to  severe  punishment  and  increased 
•ewerity  from  their  taskmasters. 

The  prisoner  Anderson,  as  appears  by  the  statement  of  Baker,  who  came  to  this  prorince 

to  identify  him,  has  felt  the  horrors  of  such  treatment.    He  was  brought  up  to  manhood  by  - 

one  Moses  Burton,  and  married  a  sUve  on  a  neighbouring  property,  by  whom  he  had  one 

ebild.    His  master,  for  his  own  purposes,  disregarding  the  relation  which  had  been  formed, 

•old  and  transferred  him  to  a  person  at  a  distance,  to  whose  will  he  was  forced  to  submit. 

The  laws  of  SCissouri,  enacted  by  their  white  oppressors,  while  they  perpetuate  slavery, 

confer  no  rights  on  the  slaves,  unless  it  be  the  bare  protection  of  their  lives.    Can  it  then  be 

a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  prisoner  should  endeavour  to  escape  from  so  degrading  a 

position,  or  rather  would  it  not  be  a  cause  of  surprise  if  the  attempt  were  not  made  f 

.  I>igg8,  though  he  oould  have  had  no  other  interest  in  it  but  that  which  binds  slave-holders, 

for  their  common  interest,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  slaves,  interfered  to  prevent  the 

prisoner  getting  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  bondage,  and  with  his  slaves  pursued  and  hunted 

nim  with  a  spirit  and  determination  which  might  well  drive  him  to  desperation  ;  and  when 

ml  length  the  prisoner  appeared  within  reach  of  capture,  he,  with  a  stick  in  bib  hand,  crossed 

over  a  fence,  and  advanced  to  intercept  and  seize  hiuL    The  prisoner  was  anxious  to  escape, 

and,  in  order  to  do  so,  made  every  effort  to  avoid  his  pursuers.    Diggs,  as  their  leader,  on 

the  oontraiy,  was  most  anxious  to  overtake  and  come  in  contact  with  the  prisoner,  for  the 

nnholy  purpose  of  riveting  his  chains  more  securely.    Could  it  be  expected  from  any  man 

indulging  the  desire  to  be  free  which  nature  had  implanted  in  his  breast,  that  he  should 

quietly  submit  to  be  returned  to  bondage  and  to  stripes,  if  by  any  effort  of  his  strength,  or 

any  means  within  his  reach,  he  could  emancipate  himself.    Such  an  expectation,  it  appears 

to  me,  would  be  most  unreasonable;  and  I  must  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  prisoner  was 

justified  in  using  any  necessary  degree  of  force  to  prevent  what,  to  him,  must  inevitably 

nave  proved  a  most  fearftil  evil.    He  was  committing  no  crime  in  endeavouring  to  escape 

and  to  better  his  own  condition;  and  the  fact  of  his  being  a  slave  cannot,  in  my  humble 

judgment,  make  that  a  crime  which  would  not  be  so  if  he  were  a  white  man.    If  in  this 

country  anv  number  of  persons  were  to  pursue  a  coloured  man,  with  an  avowed  determination 

to  return  him  to  slavery,  it  cannot,  1  think,  be  doubted  that  the  man  pursued  would  be 

justified  in  usmg,  in  the  same  circumstances  as  the  prisoner,  the  same  means  of  relieving 

himself  from  so  dreadful  a  result 

Can  then,  or  must,  the  law  of  slavenr  in  Missouri  be  recognized  by  us  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  it  murder  in  Missouri,  while  it  is  justifiable  in  his  province  to  do  precisely  the 
same  act  ?  I  confess  that  I  feel  it  too  repugnant  to  every  sense  of  religion,  and  every  feeling 
of  justice,  to  recognize  a  rule,  designated  as  a  law,  passed  by  the  strong  for  enslaving  and 
tyrannizing  over  the  weak— a  law  which  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  if  those  who 
are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  deprived  of  all  human  rights,  were  possessed  of 
white  instead  of  black  or  dark  complexions.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  present 
United  States  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  all  men  are  bom  equal,  and  possess  certain 
inalienable  rights,  amongst  which  are  life,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  the  first 
of  these  is  the  only  one  accorded  to  the  unfortunate  slaves;  the  others  of  these  inalienable 
righta  are  denied  because  the  white  population  have  found  themselves  strong  enough  to 
deprive  the  bhicks  of  them.  A  love  of  society  is  inherent  in  the  human  breast,  whatever 
may  be  the  complexion  of  the  skin;  ^'ito  taste  is  gratefiil,  and  ever  will  be  so  till  Nature 
herself  shall  change;"  and  in  administering  the  laws  of  a  British  province,  I  never  can  feel 
bound  to  recognize  as  law  any  enactment  which  can  convert  into  chattels  a  very  large 
number  of  the  human  race.  I  think  that  on  every  ground  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  be 
discharged. 

Mr.  Justice  Burnes  having  also  delivered  his  opinion  against  the  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoner,  judgment  was  passed  accordingly,  that  John  Ander- 
son shall  be  re-committed  to  custody,  to  remain  in  the  common  jail  until  a 
warrant  shall  issue,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  the  surrender  of  the  said  John  Anderson,  to 
be  tried  for  the  murder  of  one  Seneca  T.  P.  Diggs,  according  to  the  treaty 
between  her  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1861,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  received  copies  of 

the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  terminated  in  the 

liberation  of  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  of  a  technical  informality  in  the 

earlier  stages  of  uxe  process  before  the  committing  magistrate,  the  words 
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in  the  warrant  "wilfully,  maliciously,  and  feloniously  stab  and  kill  one  Seneca 
T.  B.  Diggs  "  not  being  suflScient  for  a  charge  of  murder,  being  only  a 
felonious  homicide. 


TREATY  WITH  TURKEY. 


Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Sultan. 
Signed  at  KanHdja^  April  29,  1861.  [^Ratificatians  exchanged  at  Con- 
etantinopley  July  9,  1861.] 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  the  one  part,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans  on 
the  other  part,  being  equally  animated  by  the  desire  of  extending  the  com* 
mercial  relations  between  their  respective  dominions,  have  agreed,  for  this 
purpose,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  have  named 
as  their  respective  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say— her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer, 
her  Majesty's  ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte;  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  his  highness  Mehemed  Emin  Aali  Fasha, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  who,  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles : — 

Art.  I. — All  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  have  been  conferred 
on  the  subjects  or  ships  of  Great  Britain  by  the  existing  capitulations  and 
treaties,  are  confirmed  now  and  for  ever,  with  the  exception  of  those  clauses 
of  the  said  capitulations  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  treaty  to 
modify ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  expressly  stipulated,  that  all  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities  which  the  Sublime  Porte  now  grants  or  may  nereafter  grant 
to,  or  suffer  to  be  enjoyed  by,  the  subjects,  ships,  commerce,  or  navigation 
of  any  other  foreign  Power,  shall  be  equally  granted  to,  and  exercised  and 
enjoyed  by,  the  subjects,  ships,  commerce,  ana  navigation  of  Great  Britain. 

Abt.  II. — The  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  or  their  agents,  shall 
be  permitted  to  purchase,  at  all  places  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  and 
possession^  (whether  for  the  purposes  of  internal  trade  or  of  exportation) 
all  articles,  without  any  exception  whatsoever,  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  said  dominions  and  possessions ;  and  the  Sublime  Porte  having,  in 
virtue  of  the  second  Article  of  the  Convention  of  Commerce  of  the  16tn  of 
August,  1838,  formally  engaged  to  abolish  all  monopolies  of  agricultural 
produce  or  of  any  other  articles  whatsoever,  as  well  as  all  permits  (tesl^r&) 
from  the  local  governors,  either  for  the  purchase  of  any  article,  or  for  its 
removal  from  one  place  to  another,  when  purchased,  any  attempt  to  compel 
the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  to  receive  such  permits  from  the 
local  governors  shall  be  considered  as  an  infraction  of  treaties,  and  the 
Sublime  Porte  shall  immediately  punish  with  severity  any  Viziers  or  other 
officers  who  shall  have  been  guilty  of  such  misconduct,  and  shall  render 
full  justice  to  British  subjects  for  all  injuries  or  losses  which  they  may  duly 
prove  themselves  to  have  suffered  thereby. 

Abt.  hi. — If  any  article  of  Turkish  produce  or  manufacture  be  pur- 
chased by  British  merchants  or  their  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
same  for  internal  consumption  in  Turkey,  the  said  British  merchants  or 
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their  agents  shall  paj,  at  the  purchase  and  sale  of  sach  articles,  and  in  any 
manner  of  trade  therein,  the  same  duties  that  are  paid  in  similar  circum- 
stances hy  the  most  favoured  class  of  Ottoman  subjects,  or  of  foreigners 
engaged  in  the  internal  trade  of  Turkey. 

Ajrt.  IV. — No  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  shall  be  imposed  in  the 
dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  on  the 
exportation  of  any  article  to  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other, 
than  such  as  are  or  may  be  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  article  to 
any  other  foreign  country ;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  on  the 
exportation  of  any  article  from  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the 
two  contracting  parties  to  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  which 
shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  exportation  of  the  like  article  to  any  other 
country.  No  charge  or  duty  whatsoever  will  be  demanded  on  any  article 
of  Turkish  produce  or  manufacture  purchased  by  British  subjects  or  their 
agents,  either  at  the  place  where  such  article  is  purchased,  or  in  its  transit 
from  that  place  to  the  place  whence  it  is  exported,  at  which  it  will  be 
subject  to  an  export  duty  not  exceeding  eight  per  cent  calculated  on  the 
value  at  the  place  of  shipment,  and  payable  on  exportation ;  and  all  articles 
which  shall  once  have  paid  this  duty  shall  not  again  be  liable  to  the  same 
duty,  however  they  may  have  changed  hands,  within  any  part  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions.  It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  duty  of  eight  per 
cent  above  mentioned  will  be  annually  reduced  by  one  (1)  per  cent,  until 
it  shall  be  in  this  manner  finally  reduced  to  a  fixed  duty  of  one  (1)  per 
cent  ad  valorem^  destined  to  cover  the  general  expenses  of  administration 
and  control. 

Abt.  y. — No  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
into  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  of  any 
article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  whether  by  sea 
or  by  land,  and  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  impor- 
tation into  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  his  Imperial  Majestv,  of  any 
article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions 
and  possessions,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  than  are  or  may  be  payable 
on  the  like  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  forei^  country ; 
nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  maintained  or  imposed  on  the  miportation 
of  any  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  and  possessions 
of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  into  the  dominions  and  possessions 
of  die  other,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  importation  of  the  like 
articles  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  country.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  further  engages  that,  save  as  hereinafter  excepted,  he 
will  not  prohibit  the  importation  into  his  dominions  and  possessions  of  any 
article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  from  whatever  place  arriving ;  and  that  the  duties  to  be 
imposed  on  any  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  or 
possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  imported  into  the  dominions  or  pos- 
sessions of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  fixed  rate 
of  eight  (8)  per  cent  ad  valorem^  or  a  specific  duty,  fixed  by  common 
assent,  equivalent  thereto.  Such  rate  shall  be  calculated  upon  the  value 
of  such  articles  at  the  wharf,  and  shall  be  payable  at  the  time  of  their 
being  landed,  if  brought  by  sea,  or  at  the  first  custom-house  they  may 
reach,  if  brought  by  land.  If  these  articles,  after  having  paid  the  import 
duty  of  eight  (8)  per  cent,  are  sold  either  at  the  place  of  their  arrival  or 
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in  the  interior  of  the  country,  neitheir  the  buyer  nor  the  seller  shall  be 
charged  with  any  further  duty  in  respect  to  them ;  and  if  such  articles 
should  not  be  sold  for  consumption  in  Turkey,  but  should  be  re-exported 
within  the  space  of  six  months,  the  same  shall  be  considered  as  merchandize 
in  transit  by  land,  and  be  treated  as  is  stated  in  Article  XII. ;  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  customs  being  bound  to  restore  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
exportation to  the  merchant,  who  shall  be  required  to  furnish  proof  that  the 
goods  in  question  have  paid  the  import  duty  of  eight  (8)  per  cent,  the 
difference  between  that  duty  and  the  duty  levied  on  goods  in  transit  by  land, 
ad  set  forth  in  the  article  above  cited. 

Art.  YL — It  is  understood  that  any  article  the  produce  or  mann&ctiire 
of  a  foreign  country,  intended  for  importation  into  the  united  principalities 
of  Moldo-Wallachia,  or  into  the  principality  of  Servia,  which  shall  pass 
through  any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  will  not  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  customs  duty  until  it  reaches  those  principalities;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  any  article  of  foreign  produce  or  manufacture  passing 
through  those  principalities,  but  destinea  for  some  other  part  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions,  will  not  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  customs  duty  until 
such  article  reaches  the  first  Custom-house  under  the  direct  administration 
of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  same  course  shall  be  followed  with  resnect 
to  any  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  those  principalities,  as  weU  as 
with  respect  to  any  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  intended  for  exportation  :  such  articles  will  be 
liable  to  the  payment  of  customs  duties,  the  former  to  the  custom-honse 
of  the  aforesaid  principalities,  and  the  latter  to  the  Ottoman  custom-honse, 
the  object  being,  that  neither  import  nor  export  duties  shall  in  any  case  be 
payable  more  than  once. 

Art.  VIL — The  subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
enjoy,  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  other,  equality  of  treatment 
with  native  subjects  in  regard  to  warehousing,  and  also  in  regard  to 
bounties,  facilities,  and  drawbacks. 

Art.  VIII. — AH  articles  which  are  or  may  be  legallv  importable  into 
the  dominions  and  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  m  British  vessels, 
may  likewise  be  imported  in  Ottoman  vessels,  without  being  liable  to  any 
other  or  higher  duties  or  charges,  of  whatever  denomination,  than  if  snch 
articles  were  imported  in  British  vessels;  and  reciprocally,  all  articles 
which  are  or  may  be  legally  importable  into  the  dominions  and  possessions 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  Ottoman  vessels,  may  likewise  be  im- 
ported in  British  vessels,  without  being  liable  to  any  other  or  higher  duties 
or  charges,  of  whatever  denomination,  than  if  such  articles  were  imported 
in  Ottoman  vessels.  Such  reciprocal  equality  of  treatment  shall  take 
effect  without  distinction,  whether  such  articles  come  directly  firom  the 
place  of  origin  or  from  any  other  country.  In  the  same  manner,  there 
shall  be  perfec^t  equality  of  treatment  in  regard  to  exportation,  so  that 
the  same  export  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  draw- 
backs allowed,  in  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  either  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  which  is  or  may  be  legally 
exportable  therefrom,  whether  such  exportation  shall  take  place  in  Ottoman 
or  in  British  vessels,  and  whatever  may  be  the  place  of  destination,  whether 
a  port  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  or  of  any  third  power. 

Art.  IX. — No  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  pilotage,  bghthouse,  quaran- 
tine, or  other  similar  or  corresponding  duties,  of  whatever  nature,  or  under 
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whatever  denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or  for  the  profit  of  Government, 
public  functionaries,  private  individuals,  corporations,  or  establishments  of 
any  kind,  shall  be  imposed  in  the  ports  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of 
either  country  upon  the  vessels  of  the  other  country,  which  shall  not 
equally  and  under  the  same  conditions  be  imposed  in  the  like  cases  on 
national  vessels  in  general.  Such  equality  of  treatment  shall  apply  reci- 
procally to  the  respective  veasels,  from  whatever  port  or  place  they  may 
arrive,  and  whatever  may  be  their  place  of  destination. 

Abt.  X. — All  vessels  which,  according  to  British  law,  are  to  be  deemed 
British  vessels;  and  all  vessels  which,  according  to  Ottoman  law,  are  to  be 
deemed  Ottoman  vessels,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  treaty,  be  deemed 
British  and  Ottoman  vessels  respectively. 

Art.  XI.-^No  charge  whatsoever  shall  be  made  upon  British  goods 
bein^  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  British  dominions  or  possessions^ 
wheSier  in  British  or  other  ships,  nor  upon  any  goods  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country  carried  in  British  ships,  when  the 
same  shall  pass  through  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  or  of  the  Bosphorns, 
whether  such  goods  shall  pass  through  those  straits  in  the  ships  that 
brought  them,  or  shall  have  been  trans-shipped  to  other  vessels;  or  whether, 
afi;er  naving  been  sold  for  exportation,  they  shall,  for  a  certain  limited  time, 
be  landed  in  order  to  be  placed  in  other  vessels  for  the  continuance  of  their 
Toya^a  In  the  latter  case,  the  goods  in  question  shall  be  deposited  at  Con- 
stantmople  in  the  magazines  of  the  custom-house,  called  transit  magazines; 
and  in  any  other  places  where  there  is  no  entrepdty  they  shall  be  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Administration  of  the  Customs. 

Art.  XII. — -The  Sublime  Porte  desiring  to  grant,  by  means  of  gradual 
concessions,  all  facilities  in  its  power  to  transit  oy  land,  it  is  stipulated  and 
agreed  that  the  duty  of  three  (3)  per  cent,  levied  up  to  this  time  on  articles 
imported  into  Turkey,  in  their  passage  through  Turkey  to  other  countries;, 
shall  be  reduced  to  two  (2)  per  cent,  payable,  as  the  duty  of  three  per  cent 
has  been  paid  hitherto,  on  arriving  in  the  Ottoman  dommions;  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  years,  to  be  reckonedlfirom  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  to  a  fixed  and  definite  tax  of  one  (1 )  per 
cent.,  which  shall  be  levied,  as  is  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  Turkish 
produce  exported,  to  defiray  the  expense  of  registration.  Thfe  Sublime 
Forte,  at  the  same  time,  declares  that  it  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
establish,  by  a  special  enactment,  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fraud. 

Art.  XIII. — Her  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  or  their  agents,  trading 
in  ffoods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  foreign  countries,  shall  be  subject 
to  me  same  taxes,  and  enjoy  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  as 
foreign  subjects  dealing  in  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  their  own 
country. 

Art.  XIV. — An  exception  to  the  stipulations  laid  down  in  the  fiflh  article 
shall  be  made  in  regard  to  tobacco,  in  any  shape  whatsoever,  and  also  in 
regard  to  salt,  which  two  articles  shall  cease  to  be  included  among  those 
which  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  are  permitted  to  import  into 
the  Ottoman  dominions.  British  subjects,  however,  or  their  agents,  buying 
or  selling  tobacco  or  salt  for  consumption  in  Turkey,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations,  and  shall  pay  the  same  duties,  as  the  most  favoured 
Ottoman  subjects  trading  in  the  two  articles  aforesaid ;  and  furthermore, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  prohibition  of  the  two  articles  above-mentioned^ 
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no  duty  whatsoeyer  shall  in  fhture  be  levied  on  those  articles  when  exported 
from  Turkey  by  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty.  British  subjects 
shall,  nevertheless,  be  bound  to  declare  the  quantity  of  tobacco  and  salt 
thus  exported,  to  liie  proper  custom*house  authorities,  who  shall,  as  hereto- 
fore, have  the  right  to  watch  over  the  export  of  these  articles,  with- 
out thereby  bebg  entitled  to  levy  any  tax  thereon  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever. 

Akt.  XV. — It  is  understood  between  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties, 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  reserves  to  itself  the  faculty  and  right  of  issuing  a 
general  prohibition  against  the  importation  into  the  Ottoman  dominions  of 
gunpowder,  cannon,  arms  of  war,  or  military  stores ;  but  such  prohibition 
will  not  come  into  operation  until  it  shall  have  been  o£Scially  notified,  and 
will  apply  only  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  decree  enacting  the  prohi- 
bition. Any  of  these  articles  wfajch  have  not  been  so  speciKcally  prohibited, 
shall,  on  bemg  imported  into  the  Ottoman  dominions,  be  subject  to  the  local 
regulations,  unless  her  Britannic  Majesty's  embassy  shall  think  fit  to  apply 
for  a  special  license,  which  license  will  in  that  case  be  granted,  provided  no 
valid  objection  thereto  can  be  alleged.  Gunpowder,  in  particular,  when 
allowed  to  be  imported,  will  be  liable  to  the  following  stipulations : — 1st.  It 
shall  not  be  sold  by  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  quantities  exceed- 
ing the  quantities  prescribed  by  the  local  regulations.  2ndly.  When  a 
cargo  or  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  arrives  in  an  Ottoman  port  on 
board  a  British  vessel,  such  vessel  snail  be  anchored  at  a  particular  spot  to 
be  designated  by  the  local  authorities,  and  the  gunpowder  shall  thence  be 
conveyed,  mider  the  inspection  of  such  authorities,  to  depots  or  fitting 

E laces  designated  by  the  Government,  to  which  the  parties  interested  shdS 
ave  access  under  due  regulations.  Fowling-pieces,  pistols,  and  orna- 
mental or  fancy  weapons,  as  also  small  quantities  of  gunpowder  for  sporting, 
reserved  for  private  use,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
Article. 

Akt.    XVI. — ^The  firmans  required  for  British  merchant^vessels,  on 

Sassing  through  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  shall  always  be 
elivered  in  such  manner  as  to  occasion  to  such  vessels  the  least  possible 
delay. 

Art.  XVII. — The  captains  of  British  merchant-vessels,  with  goods  on 
board  destined  for  the  Ottoman  Empire,  shall  be  obliged,  immediately  on 
their  arrival  at  the  port  to  which  they  are  bound,  to  deposit  in  the  custom- 
house of  the  said  port  a  true  copy  of  their  manifest 

Art.  XVIII. — Contraband  goods  will  be  liable  to  confiscation  by  the 
Ottoman  Treasury ;  but  a  report  or  proch^erbal  of  the  alleged  act  of  contra- 
band must,  as  soon  ai  the  said  goods  are  seized  by  the  authorities,  be  drawn  up 
and  communicated  to  the  consular  authority  of  the  foreign  subject  to  whom 
the  goods  said  to  be  contraband  shall  belong ;  and  no  goods  can  be  confis- 
cated as  contraband,  unless  the  fraud  with  regard  to  them  shall  be  duly  and 
legally  proved. 

Art.  XIX. — All  merchandize,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Otto- 
man dominions  and  possessions,  imported  into  the  dominions  and  possessions 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  like 
merchandize  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  tlie  most  favoured  nation.  All 
rights,  privileges  or  immunities  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  granted 
to,  or  sufiered  to  be  enjoyed  by,  the  subjects,  ships,  commerce,  or  navigation 
of  any  foreign  Power  in  the  British  dominions  or  possessions,  shall  be 
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equally  granted  to,  and  exercised  and  enjoyed  by,  the  subjects,  ships, 
commerce,  and  navigation  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

Abt.  XX. — The  present  treaty,  when  ratified,  shall  be  substituted  for 

ihe  convention  concluded  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties  on  the 

16th  of  August,  1838,  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  twenty-eight  years  from 

the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications;  each  of  the  hign  contracting 

parties  being,  however,  at  liberty  to  give  to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  fourteen 

years  (that  time  being  fixed,  as  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  will  then  have 

come  into  full  force),  notice  for  its  revision,  or  for  its  determination  at  the 

expiration  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  that  notice,  and  so  again  at  the  end  of 

twenty-one  years.     The  present  treaty  shall  receive  its  execution  in  all  and 

every  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  the 

possessions  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  situated  in  Europe  or  in 

Asia,  in  Egypt  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Africa  belonging  to  the  Sublime 

Porte,  in  Servia,  and  in  the  United  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

The'  Sublime  Porte  declares  that  she  is  ready  to  grant  to  other  foreign 

powers  who  may  seek  to  obtain  them,  the  commercial  advantages  contained 

in  the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty. 

Akt.  aXI. — It  is  always  understood  that  her  Britannic  Majesty  does 
not  pretend,  by  any  article  in  the  present  treaty,  to  stipulate  for  more  than 
the  plain  and  fair  construction  of  the  terms  employed,  nor  to  preclude  in 
any  manner  the  Ottoman  Government  from  the  exercise  of  its  rights  of 
internal  administration,  where  the  exercise  of  those  rights  does  not  evidently 
infringe  upon  the  privileges  accorded  by  ancient  treaties,  or  by  the  present 
treaty,  to  British  subjects  or  British  merchandize. 

Art.  XXII. — The  high  contracting  parties  have  agreed  to  appoint, 
jointly,  commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  a  tariff'  of  custom-house  duties, 
to  be  levied  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty,  as  well 
upon  merchandize  of  every  description  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  British  dominions  and  possessions  imported  into  the  Sultan's  dominions 
and  possessions,  as  upon  articles  of  every  description  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  Sultan,  which  British 
subjects  or  their  agents  are  free  to  purchase  in  any  part  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions  and  possessions  for  exportation  to  Great  Britain  or  to  any  other 
country.  The  new  tariff^  to  be  so  concluded  shall  remain  in  force  during 
seven  years,  dating  from  the  ist  of  October,  1861.  j^ach  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  have  the  right,  a  year  before  the  exniration  of  that  term,  to 
demand  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  But  if,  during  the  seventh  year,  neither 
ihe  one  nor  the  other  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  avail  itself  of  this 
right,  the  tariff^  then  existing  shall  continue  to  have  the  force  of  law  for 
seven  more  years,  dating  nrom  the  day  of  the  expiration  of  the  seven 
preceding  years;  and  the  same  shall  be  the  case  with  respect  to  every 
successive  period  of  seven  years. 

Art.  XXIII. — The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Constantinople  in  two  calendar  months,  or  sooner  if 
possible,  and  shdl  be  carried  into  execution  frt)m  the  1st  of  October,  1861. 
Done  at  Eanlidja,  on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1861.  Signed  by  Sir  Hbnrt 
L.  BuLWER  and  Mehemed  Aali. 
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ITALIAN  APFAmS. 

FutQwt  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Affairs  of  Italy. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  I860,  Coant  Persignj  [communicated  to  Lord 
John  Russell  a  despatch  of  M.  Thouvenel,  making  known  the  intention  of 
France  with  respect  to  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  showing  the  need  of  obtaining 
guarantees  under  the  new  circumstances  which  placed  so  large  a  kingdom 
very  near  the  frontiers.  This  despatch  was  answered  by  Lord  John  Rassell 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  showing  how  groundless  were  the  apprehension 
that  Sardinia  retaining  Savoy  might  open  a  passage  through  that  province 
into  France.  He  furmer  entered  into  the  effect  of  such  an  annexation 
upon  Switzerland,  and  concluded  with  urging  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  any  territorial  advan- 
tage which  France  might  gain  by  the  proposed  annexation,  would  be  far 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  distrust  with  which  it  will  inspire  the 
other  States  and  Powers  of  Europe. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1860,  Earl  Cowley  sent  to  Lord  John  Russell 
a  copy  of  the  Treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  two  Sovereigns. 

Tbeatt. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  having  explained  the  con« 
siderations  which,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  whidii  have  arisen  in  the 
territorial  relations  between  France  and  Sardinia,  caused  him  to  desire  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  of  the  arrondissement  of  Nice  Q'  circondario  di 
Nizza*^)  to  France,  and  his  Migesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  having  shown 
himself  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  it,  their  said  Majesties  have  decided  to 
conclude  a  Treaty  to  this  effect,  and  have  named  as  their  Plenipotentiaries: 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Baron  de  Talleyrand  Perigord, 
&C.,  and  M.  Vincent  Benedetti,  &c  ;  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sarmnia, 
his  Excellency  Coimt  Gamille  Benso  de  Cavour,  Ac,  and  his  Excellency 
the  Chevalier  Charles  Louis  Farini,  &c.;  who,  after  having  exchan^ 
their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  agreed  on  me  following 
Articles : — 

Abt.  L — ^His  Majesty  the  Eling  of  Sardinia  consents  to  the  annexation 
of  Savoy,  and  of  the  arrondissement  of  Nice  (*^  circondario  di  Nizza")  to 
France,  and  renounces,  for  himself  and  all  his  descendants  and  successors, 
in  favour  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  his  rights  and  titles 
over  the  said  territories.  It  is  understood  between  their  Majesties  that  this 
annexation  shall  be  .effected  without  any  constraint  of  the  wishes  of  the 
populations,  and  that  the  Governments  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  will  concert  together  as  soon  as  possible  upon  the  best 
means  or  appreciating  and  verifying  the  manifestations  of  those  wishes. 

Abt.  n. — It  is  equally  understood  that  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia 
cannot  transfer  the  neutralized  parts  of  Savoy,  except  on  the  conditions 
upon  which  he  himself  possesses  them,  and  that  it  will  appertain  to  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  this 
subject,  both  with  the  powers  represented  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
with  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  to  give  them  the  guarantees  required  by 
the  stipulations  referred  to  in  this  article* 
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Abt.  IIL — A  mixed  commission  shall  determine,  in  a  spirit  of  equity, 
the  frontiera  of  the  two  States,  taking  into  account  the  configuratioa  of  the 
mountains  and  the  requirements  of  defence. 

Art.  IV. — One  or  more  mixed  commissions  shall  be  charged  to  examine 
and  resolve,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  various  incidental  questions  to  which 
the  annexation  will  give  rise,  such  as  the  settlement  of  the  share  to  be 
contributed  by  Savoy  and  the  arrondissement  of  Nice  ("  circondario  di 
Nizza")  towards  the  public  debt  of  Sardinia,  and  the  execution  of  the 
obligations  resulting  ^om  contracts  entered  into  with  the  Sardinian 
Government,  which  Government,  however,  reserves  the  right  of  itself 
terminating  the  labours  undertaken  for  boring  the  tunnel  of  the  Alps 
(Mont  Cenis). 

Abt.  V. — The  French  Government  will  secure  to  the  civil  and  military 
functionaries  belonging  by  birth  to  the  province  of  Savoy  and  to  the 
arrondissement  of  S^ice  (^^  circondario  di  Nizza"),  and  who  shall  become 
French  subjects,  the  rights  due  to  them  on  account  of  the  services  rendered 
by  them  to  the  Sardinian  Government:  they  shall  especially  enjoy  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  permanency  of  the  magisterial  appointments, 
and  from  the  guarantees  ensured  to  the  army. 

Abt.  YL — Sardinian  subjects  natives  of  Savov  and  the  arrondissement 
of  Nice,  at  present  domiciled  in  those  provinces,  who  shall  desire  to  preserve 
their  Sardinian  nationality,  shall  enjoy,  during  the  space  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  and  provided  that  they  make  a 
previous  declaration  to  the  competent  authority,  the  right  of  transporting 
their  domicile  into  Italv,  and  of  fixing  it  there,  in  which  case  the  character 
of  Sardinian  citizen  shall  be  continued  to  theuL  They  shall  be  free  to 
retain  their  immoveable  property  situated  in  the  territory  annexed  to 
France. 

Abt.  yil. — As  concerns  Sardinia,  the  j^resent  treaty  shall  be  in  force  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  legislative  sanction  shall  liave  been  given  by 
parliament 

Abt.  VIII. — Provides  for  the  ratification. 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  24th  of  March,  1860,  by  Baron  Talleyrand 
and  M.  Vincent  Benedetti,  for  France;  and  by  Count  Gavour  and  Cavalier 
Farini  for  Sardinia. 


THE   EINa   OF   ITALY. 


Correipondence  respecting  the  Aesumption  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the 

title  of  «  King  of  Italyr 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1861,  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio  sent  a  note  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  to  the  following  effect : — 

London^  March  19,  1861. 
Mt  Lobd, — ^The  national  parliament  has  voted,  and  the  King  my  august 
sovereim  has  sanctioned,  the  law  by  virtue  of  which  his  Majesty  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  11.  assumes  for  himself  and  for  his  successors  the  title  of 
"  Kmg  of  Italv.**  Thus  constitutional  legality  has  hallowed  the  work  of 
justice  which  nas  restored  Italy  to  herself.  From  this  day  forward  Italy 
asserts  loudly  in  the  face  of  the  world  her  individual  existence.  She 
solemnly  proclaims  the  right  which  belongs  to  her  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent, a  right  which  she  has  supported  on  the  fields  of  battle  and  in  the 
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councils  of  Europe.  England,  who  lias  owed,  and  who  owes,  her  prosperi^ 
to  the  application  of  the  same  principles  that  guide  us,  will,  I  am  convinced, 
see  with  favour  a  nationality  to  which  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  manifested  such  generous  sympathies,  constitute  itself  in  an  official 
manner  and  obtain  its  recognition  in  Europe.  I  am  charged  by  the  King^8 
government  to  notify  officially  this  memorable  event  to  your  Excellency,  in 
your  quality  of  pnncipal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
This  great  fact  has  an  importance  which  your  Excellency  will  readily 
appreciate.  The  experience  of  the  past  permits  me  to  hope  that  the  com- 
munication which  I  have  the  honour  to  make  to  you  will  occasion  to  your 
Excellency,  as  well  as  to  your  colleagues,  the  same  satisfaction  that  I  hare 
in  addressing  it  to  you. 

In  answer  to  this  communiaation.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  30tli  of 
March,  1861,  stated  that,  acting  on  the  principle  of  respecting  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nations  of  Europe,  her  Majesty  will  receive  the  Marquis  as 
the  Envoy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  King  of  Italy. 


ANNEXATION  OF  SANTO  DOMIl^GO  TO  SPAIN. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Annexation  of  Eastern  Santo  Domingo  to  Spain. 

On  the  13th  April,  1861,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from 
Consul  Hood,  dated  Santo  Domingo,  March  21,  relating  the  cession  of  tbe 
Republic  to  Spain.  Negotiations  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  re- 
specting the  possibility  of  a  Soanish  protectorate,  when,  on  the  18th  Mardi, 
the  Spanish  flag  was  hoistea  on  the  fort,  and  the  Dominican  flag  soon 
disappeared.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued,  and  a  communication  of  tbe 
transaction  was  sent  to  the  British  Consul.  The  proclamation  was  is 
follows : — 

Proclamation. 

Dominicans, — It  is  not  many  years  since  my  voice,  always  loyal,  always 
consistent,  and  while  presenting  to  you  the  reform  of  our  political  Consti- 
tution, reminded  you  of  our  national  glory  inherited  from  the  great  and 
noble  race  to  which  we  owe  our  origin. 

When  I  then  made  so  strong  a  manifestation  of  my  sentiments,  I  behered 
that  I  faithfully  interpreted  yours,  and  I  did  not  deceive  myself;  my  con- 
duct was  always  traced  out,  but  yours  has  exceeded  my  hopes. 

Numerous  and  spontaneous  popular  manifestations  have  reached  roe; 
and  if  yesterday  you  investea  me  with  extraordinary  powers,  to-day 
you  yourselves  are  anxious  that  what  your  loyalty  always  desired  should 
become  a  truth. 

Religion,  language,  customs,  are  all  preserved  with  purity,  not  without 
there  having  been  some  who  have  endeavoured  to  rob  us  of  such  precious 
gifts  ;  and  the  nation  which  has  given  us  so  much  is  the  same  which  now 
opens  to  us  her  arms  like  a  fond  mother  who  recovers  her  son,  lost  in  the 
wreck  in  which  he  sees  his  brothers  perisL 

Dominicans  I  the  ambition  alone  and  the  revenge  of  one  man  separated 
us  from  the  mother-country ;  a  few  days  after  the  Haytians  ruled  our  ter- 
ritory ;  our  valour  drove  them  from  it ;  and  the  years  which  have  passed 
since  then  have  been  very  eloquent  for  all. 
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Shall  we  allow  to  be  lost  the  elements  with  which  we  now  reckon^  so 
dear  to  U8|  but  not  sufBcientlj  strong  to  ensure  our  future  nor  that  of  our 
children  ? 

Before  such  a  thin^  should  occur;  before  we  see  ourselves  like  those 
other  unhappy  repubfics,  involved  constantly  in  civil  wars,  sacrificing  in* 
them  valiant  generals,  statesmen,  numerous  families,  large  fortunes,  and  a 
multitude  of  unhappj  citizens,  without  finding  the  means  of  constituting 
themselves  in  a  solid  and  strong  manner ;  before  such  a  day  should  arrive, 
I,  who  watched  always  for  your  security ;  I,  who  assisted  by  your  valour,  , 
have  defended  inch  by  inch  the  ground  on  which  we  stand ;  1,  who  know 
how  imperious  are  your  wants,  see  what  I  offer  you  in  the  Spanish  nation  I 
see  what  she  concecles  to  us ! 

She  gives  us  the  civil  liberty  which  our  people  enjoy,  guarantees  natural 
liberty,  and  removes  for  ever  the  possibility  of  losing  it ;  she  ensures  our 
property,  recognizing  as  valid  all  the  acts  of  the  Republic :  she  offers  to 
attend  to  and  reward  merit,  and  will  bear  in  mind  the  services  rendered  to 
the  country ;  she,  in  fine,  brings  peace  to  this  soil  so  harassed,  and  with 
peace,  its  beneficient  conseauences. 

Yes,  Dominicans  I  hencetorward  you  will  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  war, 
and  you  will  occupy  yourselves  with  untiring  energy  in  working  out  the 
future  of  your  children. 

Spain  protects  us;  her  flag  covers  us;  her  arms  will  impose  upon 
strangers ;  she  recognizes  our  lD>erties,  and  together  we  shall  defend  them, 
forming  one  sole  people,  one  family,  as  we  always  were :  together  we  will 
prostrate  ourselves  before  the  altars  which  that  nation  may  build ;  before 
those  altars  which  she  will  now  find  as  she  left  them,  intact,  safe,  and  still 
crowned  with  the  shield  of  her  arms,  her  castles,  and  lions ;  the  first 
standard  which,  beside  the  Cross,  Columbus  erected  in  these  unknown . 
lands,  in  the  name  of  Isabel  L,  the  Great,  the  Noble,  the  Catholic;  an 
august  name,  which  the  present  Sovereign  of  Castile  inherited,  inheriting 
at  the  same  time  the  love  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Hispaniola. . 
Let  us  hoist  the  flag  of  her  monarchy,  and  proclaim  her  as  our  Queen  and 
Sovereign.  Long  Eve  Isabel  IL I  V  iva  Liberty !  Viva  Religion  I  Viva 
the  Dominican  People  I     Viva  the  Spanish  Natiuu  I 

Santo  Domingo,  March  18, 1861.  (Signed)^        Santan^ 

An  account  of  the  transaction  was  also  sent  by  M.  Edwardes  from 
Madrid,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  *'  Correspondeucia,''  containing  the  follow- 
ing act  of  annexation  of  St  Domingo  to  Spain : — 

In  the  most  noble  and  loyal  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  18  th  of 
March,  1861. 

We,  the  undersigned,  assembled  together  in  the  hall  of  the  Palace  of 
Justice  of  this  capiud,  declare  that,  by  our  free  and  spontaneous  will,  in  our 
own  name  and  in  the  name  of  those  who  have  empowered  us  to  do  so  for 
them,  we  solemnly  proclaim  the  illustrious  Princess  Isabel  II.  to  be  our 
Queen  and  Sovereign,  in  whose  hands  we  depose  the  sovereignty  which 
we  have  hitherto  exercised  as  members  of  the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo. 
We  equally  declare  that  it  is  our  free  and  spontaneous  will,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  people,  whom  we  represent  dv  our  presence  in  this  hall ;  that  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  should  be  annexed  to  the  Crown  of 
Castillo,  to  which  it  belonged  before  the  treaty  of  the  18th  of  February, 
1833,  by  which  her  Catholic  Majesty  acknowledged  as  a  sovereign  State 
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that  which,  by  the  spontaneous  will  of  its  whole  population,  restores  this 
sovereignty  to  her,  as  is  above  expressed,  and  recognizes  her  as  its  le^i- 
mate  sovereign. 
In  faith  of  which  we  have  signed  and  sealed  these  presents. 

(Signed)  Pedro  Saktana,  Antonio  A.  Altan,  Jacinto  db  Castbo, 

Fblifs  Febnanpsz  D.  db  Castbo. 

In  answer  to  these  communications  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  14di  Msj, 
sent  the  foUowing  despatch : — 

Foreign  Office,  May  14, 1861. 

It  is  for  the  Spanish  Government  to  weipfa  in  the  balance  of  their  judg- 
ment the  advantages  and  inconveniences  which  may  arise  from  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  Dominican  State  to  the  dominions  of  Spain,  and 
any  opinion  which  her  Majesty's  Government  may  form  on  the  subject  can 
be  founded  on  no  other  consideration  than  a  regard  for  what  they  may  look 
upon  as  the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  Spain.  t 

Her  Majestv's  Government  would,  no  doubt,  have  felt  a  strong  and 
decided  dis^tisfaction  at  the  proposed  annexation,  if  it  had  been  lik^  to 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  a  community'  which  is  free  nom 
the  taint  of  that  pernicious  institution;  but  the  formal  and  rq)eated  dedara- 
tions  of  Marshal  O'Donnell,  that  under  no  circumstances  will  slavery  be 
introduced  into  the  Dominican  territorv,  have  removed  the  main  canse 
which  would  have  led  her  Majesty's  Government  to  view  the  proposed 
annexation  with  dislike  and  repugnance. 

Her  Majestjr's  Government  certainly  apprehended,  when  first  this  pro- 
jected annexation  was  talked  of,  that  it  might,  if  carried  into  execution, 
involve  Spain  in  unfriendly  discussions,  if  not  in  conflict,  either  with  France 
or  with  the  United  States,  or  with  both.  With  regard  to  France,  her 
Majesty's  Government  have  not  leiamt  that  the  French  Government  has 
expressed  anv  positive  objection  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  although  she 
may  not  think  it  advantageous  to  Spain.  It  appears,  also,  from  what  has 
been  stated  to  you,  that  there  is  no  probability  at  present  of  any  positiTS 
resistance  to  the  measure,  either  by  the  Morthem  or  tne  Southern  donfedera- 
tion  of  North  America.  But  the  Spanish  Government  should  not  too  confi- 
dently rely  on  the  nermanent  continuance  of  this  indifference  or  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  the  North  Americans ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  wh^  the 
civil  war  which  is  now  breaking  out  shall  have  been  brought  to  an  end— 
an  event  which  may  happen  sooner  than  at  present  appears  likely — ^both 
the  North  and  the  South  might  combine  to  make  the  occupati(m  <^  the 
Dominican  territory  by  Spain  the  cause  of  serious  difference  between  the 
North  American  Governments  and  that  of  Spain. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  deny  that  Great  Britain,  as  a  Power 
naturally  inclined  to  peace,  and  systematically  addicted  to  commerce,  must 
always  view  a  war  oetween  any  two  Powers  as  an  event  not  only  at 
variance  with  her  principles,  but  to  a  certain  degree  injurious 'to  her 
interests.  But  with  respect  to  Spain,  the  motives  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment spring  from  far  bigber  sources.  Great  Britain  and  Spain  have  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  in  circumstances  of  high  moment  to  each,  been 
faithful  and  active  allies ;  their  alliance  has  been  greatly  useful  and 
eminently  honourable  to  both.  It  is  a  ftmdamental  maxim  of  British 
policy  to  wish  well  to  Spain,  and  earnestly  to  desire  her  welfare  and  pros- 
perity ;  and,  therefore,  any  combination  of  events  which  might  at  any  time 
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involve  the  possibility  of  Spain  being  engaged  in  a  conflict  which>  from 
local  drcmnstances  and  disadvantages,  might  be  in  the  end  seriously 
imnrions  to  her  role  over  her  ancient  possessions,  would  be  viewed  by  her 
Maiesty's  Government  with  lively  apprehension  and  sincere  regret 

On  the  25th  May,  1861,  Lord  John  Russell  received  from  M.  Edwardes 
an  extract  from  the  official  Gazette^  containing  a  royal  decree  for  the 
recognition  of  Santo  Domingo  into  the  Spanish  dominions.  This  decree 
was  preceded  bv  a  letter  from  General  Santana  to  her  Catholic  Majesty,  as 
well  as  by  an  address  from  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  the  Queen,  in  which 
they  engaged  themselves  not  to  re-establish  slavery ;  but  made  no  allusion 
to  the  other  conditions  upon  which  the  annexation  was  oflPered. 

RoTAL  Degbbb. 

In  consideration  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  laid  before  me  by  my 
Council  of  Ministers,  and  acceding  with  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Dominican  people,  of  whose  affection  and  loyalty  I  have 
received  so  many  proofs,  I  hereby  decree  as  follows : — 

Abt.  1.  The  territonr  which  constituted  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
reincorporated  with  the  Monarchv. 

Abt.  2.  The  Captain-General,  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  shall 
prescribe,  in  conformity  yrith  the  instructions  of  my  Gk>vemm<mt,  the 
requisite. measures  for  tne  carr}ring  out  of  this  decree. 

Abt.  3.  Mv  Government  shall  give  account  to  the  Cortes  of  the  present 
deci^  and  of  the  measures  adopted  for  its  fulfilment 

Given  at  Aranjuez,  the  19th  of  May,  1861. 

(Signed  by  the  royal  hand.) 

(Countersigned)  Leopoldo  O'Donnbll, 

President  of  the  Council  of  Miniiters. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  document.  Lord  John  RusseU  wrote  to  M.  Eklwardes 
that  Her  Majesty  was  glad  to  see  in  the  Address,  the  words,  *^  Slavery, 
which  is  a  necessity  in  other  provinces,  is  not  requisite  for  the  cultivation  of 
thst  fertile  soil,  and  your  Majestv's  Government  will  not  re-establish  it" 
Her  Majesty's  Government  rdied  on  the  force  of  those  dear  and  plain 
terms  as  a  pledge  that  slavery  will  never  be  introduced  into  San  Dommgo. 


BECBUITINO. 

Report  of  the  ComnUasionere  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  System  of 

Recruiting  m  the  Army. 

Thb  commission  was  issued  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1859,  to  Major-(}eneral 
Baron  Hotham,  Colonel  Sir  Alexander  Murray  TuUoph,  Maior-General 
William  Frederick  Forster,  Colonel  David  Russell,  Colonel  John  Thomas 
Leslie,  Colonel  John  George  Smyth,  and  Peter  Blackburn,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  they  were  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  present  system  of  recruiting  the  army,  with  the  view  of  suggesting 
such  changes  in  the  existing  regulations  and  organization  of  the  recruiting 
department  as  may  tend  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  men  in  a  more  expe- 
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ditionsy  satisfactorj,  and  econoin^«3al  manner,  and  to  prevent  desertion,  and 
tally  and  carefullj  to  consider  these  important  subjects,  and  all  matters 
relating  thereto,  which  might  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary. 

On  die  30th  June,  1860,  the  commissioners  reported  as  follows: — 

We,  jour  Majesty's  commissioners  appointed  ^  to  inquire  into  the  present 
system  of  recruiting  your  Majesty's  army,  with  the  view  of  suggesting 
such  changes  in  the  existing  regulations  and  organization  of  the  recruiting 
department  as  may  tend  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  men  in  a  more  expe- 
ditious, satisfactory,*  and  economical  manner,  and  to  prevent  desertion,** 
have  carefully  investigated  these  subjects ;  and  we  now  do  most  humbly 
report  as  follows  :— 

Before  we  submit  to  your  Majesty  our  opinion  on  the  several  matters 
which  have  come  under  our  consideration,  we  deem  it  right  to  advert, 
briefly,  to  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the  British  army  can  only  be  filled  by 
voluntary  enlistment  Even  in  the  militia,  whose  duties  are  generally 
limited  to  the  defence  of  their  native  country,  it  .has  not  been  considered 
exj^ient,  of  late  years,  to  make  service  compulsory.  In  this  respect  the 
Bntish  80  widelv  di£Pers  from  all  other  European  armies,  that  we  can  draw 
no  cx)nclusions  from  any  of  their  systems,  nor  refer  to  their  experience  in 
aid  of  our  own. 

Though  well  aware  that,  in  consequence  of  the  &cilities  of  transit  by  steam 
vessels  and  railroads,  the  commencement  of  contests  between  nations  will 
be  more  sudden,  and  their  duration,  owing  to  the  more  certam  effect  of  the 
destructive  agencies  now  employed,  more  limited  than  has  hitherto  been 
the  case,  and  thai  it  is,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  essential  to  success  to 
have  the  means  of  rapidly  augmenting  an  army  so  as  to  adnut  of  large 
bodies  of  men  being  brought  at  once  mto  the  field,  we  consider  it  beyomi 
our  province  to  suggest  any  innovation  on  the  principle  of  voluntary 
enlistment,  or  any  change  unsuited  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  our 
popdiation.' 

We  can,  therefore,  only  expect  to  cet  recruits  from  among  those  few  who 
may,  naturally,  have  a  predilection  ror  a  soldier's  life,  or  those  who  may  be 
induced  to  adopt  it  either  for  domestic  reasons,  or  when,  by  the  fluctuations 
of  trade,  or  the  adverse  influence  of  the  seasons  on  agricultural  operations, 
they  are  deprived  of  other  employment :  our  recommendations  must,  in 
consequence,  be  chiefl v  confined  to  the  removal  of  any  obstacles  which  may 
hitherto  have  impeded  this  mode  of  recruiting,  and  to  the  su^^stion  of  such 
arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldier,  as  we  think  calcmated  to  render 
the  service  more  attractive. 

We  adopt  this  course,  however,  with  the  full  conviction  that,  except 
during  periods  of  great  depression  in  our  manufacturing  or  agricultural 
interests,  such  a  mode  of  recruiting  must  necessarily  be  very  slow  in  its 
operation,  compared  with  the  means  by  which  other  European  armies  are 
created  or  augmented  on  anv  emergency.  It  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this 
to  state  that,  although  authoritv  was  given,  nearly  three  years  ago,  in 
consequence  of  the  mutiny  in  India,  to  raise  an  additional  number  of  55,000 
men,  and  although  in  order  to  facilitate  that  operation  the  bounty  was 
increased,  and  the  standard — as  is  unavoidable  when  so  many  men  are 
required — was  lowered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  boys  instead  of  men 
into  the  ranks,  the  establishment  of  the  army  is  not  yet  quite  complete. 
In  considering,  therefore,  the  reductions  >\hich  in  time  of  peace  are  so  often 
advocated  on  financial  grounds,  we  trust  it  will  always  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  a  force  shoald  never  be  lightlj  parted  with,  which,  even  on  the  greatest 
emergency,  requires  so  much  time  to  raise. 

Organization  ot  the  REOBuiriNa  Depabticbnt. 

According  to  the  present  system,  the  agencies  employed  in  raising  recruits 
for  your  Majesty's  army  are  as  follows : — 

I.  Regiments  and  depdts  recruit  at  their  head-qanrtert.  2.  The  United  Kingdom  ii 
diTided  into  dittrictt,  each  of  which  is  placed  in  charge  of  an  inspecting  field  ot&cer ;  and 
every  difttrict  is  divided  into  subdivisions,  under  the  superintendence  of  subalterns  detached 
from  their  regiments  on  thii  duty  for  two  yearn,  and  having  charge  of  parties  consisting  of 
non-commissii»ned  officers  and  privates  sent  from  their  regiments  to  raise  men  for  their  own 
and  for  other  corps.  S.  The  permanent  staff  of  disembodied  regiments  of  militia  recruit  for 
the  army  generally,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  adjutants,  acting  also  as  subdivision 
officers.  4.  Sdecteid  out-pensioners  recruit  for  the  army  generally.  They  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  their  respectire  staff- officers,  who,  for  this  duty,  act  as  subdivision  officers. 
The  staff  officers  of  pensioners  are  officers  taken  from  the  half-pay  list,  for  the  payment  and 
organization  of  the  out  pensioners.  5.  Comminsions  have  been  granted,  from  time  to  time,  to 
officers  of  the  militia  in  consideration  of  their  bringing  certain  numbers  of  tlieir  men  to  the 
remilar  army;  also  to  gentlemen  who  raised  bodiea  of  men.  6.  The  rank  of  regimental 
lieutenant-colonel  was  also  giyen,  during  the  mutiny  in  India,  to  persons  holding,  or  who  had 
held,  the  rank  of  field  ofllcer  in  the  army,  in  consideration  of  their  raising  battalions  of  one 
thousand  men ;  all  the  ensigncies,  in  each  case,  being  placed  at  their  disposal,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  levy  mon^  paid  by  the  pubUc 

This  last  mode  of  raising  men  has  heen  found  liable  to  great  objection, 
but  having  been  resorted  to  only  in  a  time  of  great  emergency,  we  refrain 
from  making  any  comments  thereon.  In  the  employment  of  all  these 
agencies,  the  superior  control  over  the  recruiting  of  the  army  is  vested  in 
your  Majesty's  adjutant-general,  assisted  in  this  duty  by  the  inspecting 
field  officer  of  the  London  district,  who  acts,  under  the  adjutant-general,  as% 
superintendent  of  recruiting. 

We  find  that  in  August  and  December,  1857,  it  was  determined  by  your 
Majesty's  Government  to  require  the  aid  of  the  militia,  and  of  the  pen- 
sioners, to  raise  men  for  the  regular  army,  in  order  to  meet  the  then  existing 
^  emergency."  We  readily  admit  that  in  times  of  emergency  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  every  available  means,  by  wnich  recruits  are 
likely  to  be  obtained.  But  the  crisis  of  1857  has  now,  happily,  passed 
away,  and  we  have  therefore  applied  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the 
best  mode  of  recruiting  your  Majesty's  army  under  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  country. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  legitimate  system  of  recruiting  the  army  is 
by  its  own  members,  a  system  which  has  been  hitherto  successful,  and 
is  capable  of  expansion  and  contraction  as  circumstances  require ;  and  we 
recommend — 

I.  That  the  recruiting  service  should  continue  under  the  orders  and  control  of  the 
a^utant-general,  and  that  all  reports  be  made  exclusively  to  him.  2.  Uliat  regiments  and 
depots  should  continue  to  recruit  at  their  head-quarters,  as  at  present.  8.  That  recruiting 
by  means  of  the  adjutants  and  stalT  of  militia  regiments  should  cease,  and  that  all  pensioners 
employed  on  that  du^y  should  be  made  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act.  4.  That  inspecting  field 
oflloers  should  be  employed  as  at  present ;  but  we  consider  that  the  number  of  such  officers 
might,  with  advantage,  be  revised  from  time  to  time,  as  the  amount  of  recruiting  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  increases  or  diminishes.  5.  That  each  inspecting  field 
officer  should  have  an  af^jntant ;  but  that  the  present  system  of  allowing  district  adjutants  to 
act  as  subdivision  officers  should  bu  discontinued.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  service  that  the  rank  and  position  of  district  adjutants  shuuld  be 
improved,  by  placing  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  adjutants  of  dep6t  battalions;  in 
which  suggestion  we  concur,  so  far  as  regards  those  of  some  of  the  more  important  districts. 
6.  That  subdivision  officers  should  continue  to  be  employed,  and  that  each  subdivision  officer 
ought  to  .have  the  entire  control  over  all   the  recruit'  rt  in  his  subdivision.     Ofllcers  of 
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experieno0  and  good  Mfrkse  from  fho  half-My  lift  would,  In  oar  opinion,  b«  best  adapted  to 
this  duty  t  and  we  think  that  they  ihonld  be  permanently  employed,  initead  of  being  remored 
ererr  two  yean.  The  experience  and  preriont  serTlce  of  fuch  officers  would  aflbid  a  guaraotee 
ibr  thehr  ability  to  carry  out  this  duty  satisfSu^rlly ;  and  as  their  continuing  to  bold  those 
appointments  would  mainly  depend  upon  their  efficiency  and  success  as  lecmitlng  officers, 
ther  would  hare  an  inducement  to  greater  zeal  and  exertion  than  can  be  expected  from 
regimental  officers,  remoTable  every  two  years.  Their  habits  would  be  more  settled  thsa 
those  of  regimentid  subalterns  t — being  longer  resident  in  their  several  localities,  they  would 
become  known  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  class  from  which  the  army  is  supplied ;— and 
the  experience  gained  by  them  in  recruiting  would  become  more  and  more  yaluable  to  the 
State;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  officers  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  their  rc^mental  duties 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting.  7.  That  regimental  sergeants  be  employed  as  bervtofove,— to 
be  selected  specially  for  this  duty,  and  not  to  be  remoyable  unless  on  the  i^plicatioo,  or  vith 
the  consent,  of  the  inspecting  fldd  officer.  8.  That  privates  be  employed  as  little  as  posdhle 
on  this  service.  We  beliere  that  the  duty  now  performed  by  privates  may,  for  the  most  par^ 
be  equally  well  done  by  pensioners,  and  thus  a  large  number  of  men  at  present  employed  is 
recruiters  might  return  to  their  regimental  duties.  9.  We  And  that  your  Mijesty's  household 
troops,  both  cayalry  and  infimtry,  recruit  for  themselres ;  and  we  haye  no  other  change  to 
recommend  in  thcJr  arrangementa  than  that  the  recruits  of  the  brigade  of  Foot  Ooaids 
should  be  forwarded  to  their  head-quarters  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable  after  enlistment. 

Enlistment. 

Period  of  Service. — With  regard  to  the  period  for  which  recmits  are  en- 
listed, it  may  not  be  oat  of  place  to  lay  betore  your  Majesty  a  short  outline 
of  the  several  terms  of  service,  which  have  at  different  times  hem  pre- 
scribed. Daring  the  last  century,  and  for  the  first  few  years  of  the  present, 
the  engagement  entered  into  by  the  recruit  was  for  life.  Practically,  its 
duration  was  about  twenty-one  years  in  the  infantry,  artilleiy,  and  odier 
ordnance  corps,  and  about  twenty-four  years  in  the  cavalry,  as  men  were 
usually  discharged  after  completii^  those  periods  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  service.  In  1806  an  act  was  passed  nxing  the  periods  of  enlisting  as 
follows  :— 

First  period  of  enlisting — In  the  in£uitry  7  years,  in  the  cavalry  10 
years,  in  the  artillery  12  years.  Men  willing  to  engage  for  a  second  period 
of  service  re-enlistea — In  the  infantry  for  7  years,  in  the  cavaliy  for  7 
years,  in  the  artillery  for  5  years.  Men  willing  to  engage  for  a  third  period 
of  service  re-enlisted — In  the  infantry  for  7  years,  in  die  cavalry  for  7 
years,  in  the  artillery  for  5  years. 

No  nian  was  allowed  to  re-enlist  except  in  his  own  remment  Com- 
manding officers  abroad  might  extend  the  period  of  service  tor  six  months ; 
and  the  Sovereign  might  extend  it  until  six  months  of  continuous  peace  had 
elapsed :  provided  such  extension  of  service  did  not,  in  any  case,  exceed 
three  years,  nor,  in  the  last  period  of  enlistment,  six  months.  The  previous 
system  of  enlistment  for  life  continued  in  operation  concurrently  with  this 
system  of  limited  enlistment  and  re-engagement ;  but  as  a  larger  boon^ 
was  given  to  men  who  enlisted  for  life  than  to  those  who  enlisted  for  limited 
peri(3s,  the  latter  system  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  abolished  bv 
order  of  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  in  1829.  The  terms  on  whi(m 
recruits  were  engaged  to  serve  in  the  army  remained  on  this  footing  until 
the  year  1847  ;  when  an  act  was  passed,  abolishing  enlistment  for  life,  and 
substituting,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  system  of  limited  enlistment  now  in  force 
in  your  Majesty's  army. 

The  periods  under  the  act  of  1847  are  as  follows : — ^First  period  of  enlist- 
ment— ^In  the  infantry,  10  years ;  in  the  cavalry,  or  artillerv,  or  other  ord- 
nance corps,  12  years.  Re-ensagement,  or  second  period  of^enlistment— In 
the  infancy  for  11  years ;  in  tne  cavalry,  artillery,  or  other  ordnance  corps, 
12  years. 
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This  act  was  amended  in  July,  1849,  and  the  period  of  re-engagement 
in  the  artillery  or  other  ordnance  corps  was  altered  from  12  to  9  years. 
Soldiers  serving  on  any  foreign  station,  at  the  time  when  either  their  first 
or  second  term  of  limited  service  expires,  may  be  retained  for  snch  farther 
time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  the  commanding  officer  on  such  foreign 
station  may  direct  Solmers  desirous,  at  the  expiration  of  their  re-engage- 
ment, to  remain  in  the  service,  may,  on  being  approved  by  their  command- 
ing (^cer,  or  other  competent  military  authoritv,  be  retained  until  the  ex- 
piration of  three  calendar  months  after  they  shall  have  given  notice  to  their 
commanding  officers  of  their  wish  to  be  discharged.  In  the  year  1856, 
during  the  war  with  Russia,  an  act  was  passed,  making  it  lawful  for  any 
person  to  be  enlisted  for  any  such  period,  not  exceeding  10  years  in  the  in- 
fantry, or  12  in  the  cavalry,  artillenr,  or  other  ordnance  corps,  as  might  be 
authorized  by  any  order  of  your  Majesty  in  Council ;  and  enacting  that  any 
soldier  might  re-en^ge  for  such  term  of  service  as  might  by  such  order  be 
anthorizeo,  provid^  the  term  for  which  he  so  engaged,  together  with  the 
term  of  his  service  under  his  first  enlistment,  did  not  exce^  the  period  of 
21  vears  in  the  infantry  and  artillery,  or  other  ordnance  corps,  or  24  years 
in  tne  cavalry.  The  duration  of  this  act  was  limited  to  three  years.  It 
was  renewed  in  1858  for  a  further  period  of  three  years ;  but  the  renewed 
act  has  never  yet  been  brought  mto  operation,  in  consequence  of  the 
requisite  order  in  council  not  having  been  issued.  Considering  that  the 
act  of  1847  only  began  to  take  effect,  as  regards  discharges,  in  1857,  in  the  in- 
fantry, and  in  1859,in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  or  other  ordnance  corps,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  Indian  IMfutiny,  it  was  found  necessary  to  prolong,  for 
two  years,  the  service  of  all  those  men  who,  while  serving  abroaa,  had  com- 
pleted the  time  for  which  they  had  enlisted,  it  appears  to  us  that  no  opinion 
can  yet  be  formed  regarding  the  general  effect  of  this  act— the  extent 
to  which  regiments  may  be  affected  by  its  operation — or  the  expense  of 
bringing  home  from  foreign  or  colonial  service  those  who  may  take  their 
discharges,  and  of  sending  out  others  to  replace  them.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  we  been  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  probable  sav- 
ing to  the  pension  list  that  may  result  m)m  limited  enlistment,  under  which 
no  pension  can  be  obtained  for  service  alone,  except  in  cases  of  re-engage- 
ment It  is,  however,  clear  that  a  soldier  iaking  his  discharge  at  the  end 
often  years  quits  the  army  at  a  time  when  he  is  highly  valuable,  and  when 
he  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  fully  capable  of  rendering  good  and 
efficient  service  for  at  least  five  or  six  years  more.  Much  evidence  has 
been  given  on  this  subject,  to  which,  with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
Majesty's  service,  great  weight  attaches.  When  we  consider  the  difficulties 
witn  which  the  recruiting  service  in  this  country  has  at  all  times  to  contend, 
and  the  increased  demands  upon  it  which  the  wants  of  that  portion  of  your 
Majesty's  army  stationed  in  mdia  will  create,  we  see  no  reason  why  enlist- 
ment for  one  period  only  should  be  allowed;  It  has  been  stated  that  indi- 
viduals have,  in  some  instances,  been  deterred  from  enlisting  for  10  years 
in  the  infantry  or  12  in  the  cavalry,  by  the  fear  of  being  discharged  at  the. 
end  of  those  periods  without  a  pension ;  and  as  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  certaini^  of  a  pension  at  tne  end  of  16  or  18  years,  coupled  with  the 

E3ct  a^Kmled  by  a  recent  royal  warrant,  of  getting  a  third  good  conduct 
at  the  eiid  of  18  years,  would  operate  as  an  inducement  to  enlist  for 
nger  period,  we  are  disposed  to  recommend  the  expediency  of  so  ar- 
ranging the  terms  as  to  give  to  those,  who  may  prefer  it,  the  option  of 
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enlisting  for  16  years  in  the  infantry,  and  for  18  years  in  the  cavahy, 
artillery,  or  other  ordnance  corps,  with  a  right,  on  the  termination  of  such 
service,  to  a  pension,  retaining  also  their  good -conduct  pay,  bat  without  re- 
ceiving any  larger  bounty  than  that  given  to  men  enlisting  for  the  shorter  periods. 
As  the  present  rate  of  pension,  for  a  service  of  21  years  is  only  8d.,  we  feel 
ourselves  precluded  &om  recommending  for  a  service  of  16  years  a  higher  rata 
of  pension  than  5cL  a  day.  It  is  said  that,  generally  speaking,  recruits,  and 
especially  infantry  recruits,  care  very  little  what  regiment  they  join,  except 
in  cases  where  they  have  relatives  or  friends  in  any  particular  corps.  In 
our  opinion  it  would  be  very  undesirable  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
right,  hitherto  allowed  to  every  recruit,  of  choosing  his  own  regiment;  but 
we  think  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  choice,  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  service  if  men  were  enlisted  for  the  army  generally — i»  be  posted  by 
the  adjutant-general,  as  the  requirements  of  different  r^ments  might 
render  necessary — but  not  to  be  liable  to  any  future  removal 

Limited  Enlistment  Act — Though  w:e  feel  ourselves  precluded,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  from  offering  any  opinion  to  your  Majesty  on  the 

feneral  effect  of  the  Limited  EnUstment  Act,  we  think  it  necessary  to 
ring  to  your  Majesty's  notice  one  very  important  consequence  of  it, 
which  appears  to  require  an  immediate  remedy.  By  the  War  Office 
Regulations  of  1848  (page  232),  a  soldier  re-enlisting  is  entitled,  imder 
certain  conditions,  to  reckon  slU  his  previous  service,  provided  that  re- 
enlistment  takes  place  within  six  months  (since  extended  to  two  years),  after 
completing  his  first  period*  That  act  havine  then  only  recently  passed,  it 
does  not  appear  to  nave  been  sufficiently  tiucen  into  consideration  that  by 
such  a  boon  a  positive  inducement  is  held  out  to  all  soldiers  serving  abroad 
to  decline  to  re-engace  at  their  regiments,  because  they  can  have  their 
passages  paid  home  m>m  a  foreign  station,  draw  pay  without  doing  any 
duty  for  several  months  while  on  their  way,  Tisit  their  friends  at  the  public 
expense,  and  if  they  find  no  other  employment,  re-enlist  with  nearly  the 
same  advantage,  in  respect  of  recJconing  past  service,  as  if  they  had 
continued  with  their  regiments  in  a  remote  colony.  Such  a  contrast  in  the 
relative  advantages  is  obviously  not  calculated  to  induce  men  to  remain 
with  their  regiments,  an  object  which,  considering  the  very  large  proportion 
of  the  British  force  serving  abroad,  is  most  desirable,  with  the  view  of 
checking  the  enormous  expense  which  limited  enlistment  would  otherwise 
create.  The  prospective  saving  of  pension  after  ten  or  twelve  years'  service 
would,  probably,  in  most  cases,  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
sending  home  any  who  declined  re-engaging,  and  of  providing  others  in 
their  stead ;  and  no  doubt  this  was  originally  taken  into  consideration ;  but 
if  the  soldier  is  allowed  to  put  the  public  to  this  expense  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then,  by  re-enlistment  at  his  own  convenience,  within  any 
prescribed  period,  to  recover  all  his  former  rights,  this  saving  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  prove  a  fallacy.  We  are  ftdly  aware  of  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  well-trained  soldiers,  who  have  long  been  habituated  to  a 
military  life;  but  if  the  present  regulation  is  framed  with  the  view  of 
recovering  the  services  of  such  men  to  the  army,  it  is  likely  to  defeat  its 
own  object,  by  holding  out  temptations,  in  the  first  instance,  to  leave  their 
corps,  which  few  men  of  unsettled  habits  can  resist ;  and,  when  once  they 
have  been  induced  to  do  so,  we  feel  convinced  that  few  will  be  recovered  to 
the  service  compared  with  those  who  would  be  likely  to  re-engage  at  their 
regiments,  if  they  knew  that  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  they  could  retain 
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the  benefit  of  their  previous  service,  so  far  as  regarded  pay  and  pension. 
We,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  soldier,  who  has  declined  to  re-engage  for 
his  own  regiment  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  his  first  period  of  service, 
should  never  be  permitted  to  reckon  his  previous  service  on  re-enlistment, 
but  that  he  should  be  considered,  in  every  respect,  as  a  new  recruit.  It  is 
only  after  this  restriction  has  been  established,  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
judge  of  the  e£Pect  of  limited  enlistment  on  the  ranks  of  the  army,  for  at 
present  there  is  obviously  an  inducement  to  leave  it,  which  is  not  the  efiect 
of  the  enactment  itself,  but  of  a  regulation  scarcely  consistent  with  its 
provisions. 

Course  of  Procedure  on  Enlistment — The  receipt  of  enlisting  money  is 
held  to  constitute  enlistment  The  course  then  pursued  with  a  recruit  is  as 
follows : — ^After  medical  examination,  he  is,  in  pursuance  of  a  notice  pre- 
viously served  on  each  recruit,  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  within 
ninety-six  hours,  but  not  sooner  than  twenty-four  hours,  after  enlistment. 
The  justice  of  the  peace  is  required  by  the  Mutiny  Act  to  put  a  long  series 
of  questions,  separately,  to  the  recruit,  and  after  recording  his  answers,  and 
taking  his  declaration  thereto,  he  reads  the  two  articles  of  war  on  mutiny 
and  desertion,  and  administers  to  him  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  recruit 
is  then  forwarded  for  final  approval.  Should  he  not  have  been  medically 
examined,  in  the  first  instance,  bv  the  staff  surgeon  of  the  district  in  which 
he  enlisted,  he  is  examined  by  that  officer  prior  to  final  approval ;  and,  on 
joining  his  regiment  or  depdt  he  is  again  medically  examined.  A  recruit 
enlisted  at  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment  or  dep6t  is  medically  examined 
but  once,  namely,  by  the  medical  officer  of  his  corps ;  a  recruit  enlisted  at 
the  head-quarters  of  a  recruiting  district  is  medically  examined  twice, 
namely,  once  by  the  district  staff  surgeon,  and  again  by  the  medical  officer 
of  his  corps.  A  recruit  enlisting  at  a  recruing  out-station  is  medically  ex- 
amined three  times ;  namely,  first  at  the  place  of  enlistment  by  a  military 
medical  officer,  if  available,  or  by  a  private  medical  practitioner ;  secondly, 
by  the  district  staff  surgeon  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  dis^ict;  and, 
thirdly,  by  the  medical  officer  of  his  corps.  After  each  medical  examina- 
tion that  the  recruit  passes,  he  is  forthwith  submitted  for  approval,  either 
intermediate  or  final,  to  the  subdivision  officer,  the  inspecting  field  officer  of 
the  recruiting  district,  or  the  officer  commanding  his  corps,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  enlistment  in  each  case. 

Form  of  Attestation. — It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  much  force  in  the 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  present  form  of  attestation. 
The  recruit  is  required  to  declare  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  many 
questions,  regarding  which  it  is  unnecessary,  and  to  some  extent  inex- 
pedient, that  lie  should  be  called  upon  to  make  any  declaration ;  and  the 
justice  is  enjoined  to  read  to  him  extracts  from  the  Articles  of  War,  which 
are  not  understood  by  a  great  portion  of  recruits,  and  which  add  con- 
siderably to  the  labour  of  attesting  them,  when  brought  up  in  large 
numbers.  We  think  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  those 
questions  in  the  form  of  attestation,  which  are  merely  necessary  to  be 
answered,  as  a  matter  of  information,  and  those  more  important  ones, 
which  indicate  the  willingness  of  the  party  to  become  a  soldier.  To  secure 
legal  proof  that  the  questions  have  been  put  to  the  recruit,  and  that  the 
answers  recorded  are  those  given  by  him,  it  will  be  expedient  that  his 
signature  thereto  should  be  witnessed  by  some  credible  person ;  such  person 
being,  wherever  practicable,  one  of  the  party  who  enlisted  him.     We  are  of 
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opinion  that  the  direction  for  the  articles  of  war>  regarding  mutiny  and 
desertion,  to  be  read  over  to  the  recruit,  should  be  rescinded ;  and  that 
a  note  should  be  put  on  the  form  of  attestation  stating  the  penalties 
attaching  to  desertion.  The  certificate  of  the  attesting  justioe  might  then 
be  disposed  with ;  and  the  signatures  to  the  form  of  attestation  would  thus 
be  reduced  to  four,  namely,  one  of  the  magistrate,  two  of  the  recruit,  and 
one  of  the  witness.  It  fur^er  appears  to  us  that  the  question  idative  to 
the  recruit's  state  of  health  is  unnecessary,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  has  already  passed  a  medical  examination  previous  to  bdmg  brought 
up  for  attestation. 

Mode  of  reckoning  Service. — In  consequence  of  the  r^ulation  prohiluting 
soldiers  irom  deriving  any  benefit  firom  their  service  prior  to  ftttf^iniwg 
the  a^e  of  eighteen,  much  fraud  is  practised  by  recruits  overstating  their 
^ge,  m  order  to  evade  the  above  regulation.  Wi&  a  view,  ther^re,  of 
removing  every  inducement  to  recruits  to  make  fidse  statements  of  their 
age  when  they  enlist,  we  recommend  that  the  service  of  a  soldier,  with 
reference  to  his  acquiring  good  conduct  pay  and  pension,  should  reckon 
fi*om  the  date  of  his  attestation,  it  bein^  presumed  that  tlie  vigilance  of  Ihe 
medical  officer  and  of  the  inspecting  fieB  officer  will  be  sufficient  toprevoit 
any  one  beiug  passed  into  the  service  who  is  manifestly  unfit  for  the  duties 
of  a  soldier.  This  recommendation,  however,  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
cases  of  boys  enlisted  as  such. 

Enlistment  of  Boys. — Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of 
training, — at  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  and  the  Royal  Hiber- 
nian School  at  Dublin,— of  boys,  the  children  of  soldiers,  for  service  in  the 
army,  as  musicians.  It  appears,  by  a  return  which  has  been  obtained,  that 
the  number  who  have  volunteered  from  those  institutions  is  very  small, 
especially  from  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea.  While  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  country  is  properly  called  upon  to  provide  for  the  orphans 
of  soldiers,  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  them  in  their  youth,  and  of  giving 
them  a  good  education, — and  while  we  are  &r  from  wishing  to  deprive  the 
soldier  of  any  advantages  which  he  now  possesses  in  this  respect, — still  we 
consider  that  the  State  has  some  daim  on  the  friture  services  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  brought  up  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  en^edally 
as  the  training  they  had  received  at  these  institutions  is  so  well  calculated 
to  teach  them  the  habits  of  good  soldiers.  We  would,  therefore,  suggest, 
that  some  arrangement  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  render  these  institu- 
tions far  more  available  than  they  are  at  present  for  the  supply  of  recruits 
to  the  army. 

Medical  Examination. — ^It  is  shown  by  the  r^ums  which  have  been 
furnished  to  us  that  the  number  of  recruits  rejected  for  medical  reasons  is 
very  great  Objections  have  been  stated  to  the  frequency  of  these  rejec- 
tions, as  tending  to  discourage  recruiting;  but  it  appears  to  us  that,  fer  an 
army  liable  to  such  service  in  all  climates  as  the  British,  recruits  cannot  be 
too  carefully  selected.  A  reference  to  the  proportion  of  recruits  rejected  in 
the  French  army,  which  is  raised  by  conscription,  as  well  as  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  raised,  like  your  Majesty's  army,  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  seems  equally  to  warrant  the  infer^ice  that  there  nas  been 
no  more  strictness  in  your  Majesty's  service  than  is  requisite  in  this  respect, 
— the  proportion  rejected  for  physical  defects  being  in  the  former  334,  and 
in  the  latter  389,  per  thousand  of  all  enlisted;  whereas,  on  the  average  of 
the  last  two  years,  it  has  not  exceeded  in  the  British  service  355  per  thousand. 
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As  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  oar  population  are  less 
subject  to  the  operation  of  causes  disqualifying  them  for  military  service 
than  that  of  ot^er  nations,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  recommend  any 
relaxation  of  the  ordinary  regulations  in  this  respect  Indeed,  the  com- 
plaints of  the  inferior  description  of  men  brought  into  the  service  during  the 
pressure  for  recruits  would  rather  indicate  the  necessity  for  more  caution, 
particulaiij^  in  an  army  which,  being  usually  kept  to  the  lowest  numbers, 
should  obviously  be  of  the  best  description.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
men  offering  to  enlist  should  be  taken  before  a  medical  officer  or  civil 
surgeon,  and  examined,  prior  to  enlistment,  so  as  to  have  the  guarantee 
of  the  surgeon  that  the  recruit  was  sober.  But  we  do  not  consider  that 
this  arrangement  would,  be  successful  in  practice,  as,  generally  speaking, 
the  men  would  not  go  up  for  examination  unless  they  had  first  received  the 
enlisting  money;  and,  although  the  measure  might  be  attended  with 
advantage  to  the  recruiters,  by  obviating  the  necessity  for  making  this 
payment  to  men,  who  may  ultimately  prove  unfit,  or  who  may  abscond,  the 
army  might  thereby  lose  men  who  would  otherwise  enlist 

The  heat  Period  of  the  Year  for  Recruiting. — It  appears,  by  a  return 
furnished  to  us,  that  the  winter  months  are  usually  those  in  which  recruits, 
particularly  from  the  agricultural  classes,  are  most  readily  obtained.  On 
this  account  we  submit  to  your  Maiesty  that  recruiting  should  never  be 
suspended  at  that  season,  even  though  the  establishment  of  the  army  may 
nominally  be  complete,  or  even  sli^tly  in  excess ;  because  the  casualties 
reported  in  a  few  months  from  foreign  stations  are  almost  certain  to  absorb 
the  overplus,  or,  if  not  absorbed,  the  required  reduction  might  be  attained 
a  few  months  later  by  the  suspension  of  recruiting  during  the  summer, 
when  the  abundance  of  employment  for  agricultural  labourers  prevents  any 
number  of  that  class  from  presenting  themsdves.  Except  by  this  arrange- 
ment, and  by  making  known  as  ext^isively  as  possible  through  all  rural 
districts  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the  service,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
measure  by  which  a  larger  proportion  of  the  agricultural  recruits  can  be 
obtained. 

Employment  and  Payment  of  Bringera. — The  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
bringers  has  been  very  conflicting.  Some  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that 
bringers  should  be  done  away  with ;  others  that  they  should  be  recognized. 
Some  think  that  the  payment  of  bringers  should  be  fixed  by  regulation,  as 
at  present ;  others,  that  the  employment  of  bringers,  and  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  them,  should  be  left  at  the  option  of  the  enlisting  party  to  whom  the 
recruit  is  brought  After  weighing  these  various  opinions,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  recommend  any  change  m  the  existing  system. 

Smart  Money. — Any  recruit,  having  received  enlisting  money,  may,  prior 
to  his  attestation,  be  released  from  his  engagement  on  payment  of  IL,  known 
as  "  smart"  Of  this  sum,  the  party,  by  whom  the  recruit  has  been  enlisted, 
^ts  one-fourth,  and  the  remainder  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  public 
This  arrangement  seems  to  press  unfairly  on  recruiting  parties,  who  have 
often  to  expend  more  than  6a.  in  the  enlistment  of  a  recruit ;  and  we  there- 
fore recommend  that  in  future  the  portion  of  the  smart  money  to  be  allowed 
to  the  enlisting  party  be  one-half,  or  ten  shillings ;  and  that  the  remaining 
half  be  credited  to  the  public,  subject  to  the  charges  for  medical  examination 
and  the  fee  of  the  magistrate's  clerk,  when  such  charges  are  necessarily 
incurred. 

AUowancea  to  Subdioiaion  Oficera. — It  has  been  represented  to  us  that 
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disadvantage  arises  from  the  low  rates  of  the  allowance  granted  to  subdivi- 
sion officers  on  the  recruiting  service^  to  cover  the  expense  of  visiting  their 
parties ;  and  that  these  rates  not  being  sufficient,  this  duty  is  not  performed 
so  frequently  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  recommend  that,  m  order  to  ensure 
the  inspection,  by  subdivision  officers,  of  all  the  recruiting  parties  under 
their  charge  at  detached  stations  at  least  twice  in  every  month,  the  allowance 
for  visiting  such  stations  be  fixed  at  6cL  a  day  for  each  detached  station,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  58.  a  day ;  care  being  taken  that  the  duty,  for  which  this 
allowance  is  granted,  is  regularly  performed. 

Enlistment  of  Men  from  the  Atilitia. — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
64th  clause  of  the  Militia  Act  of  42nd  Geo.  III.  cap.  90,  under  which 
penalties  are  imposed  for  knowingly  enlisting  into  the  army  any  man 
belonging  to  the  militia.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  act,  passed  at  a  time 
when  the  militia  was  kept  up  by  means  of  the  ballot,  is  not  applicable,  as 
far  as  this  clause  is  concerned,  to  the  present  system  of  voluntary  enrolment 
in  that  force.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  clause  of  the  Militia  Act 
above  referred  to  be  repealed,  and  that  it  be  made  lawful  for  any  man, 
belonging  to  any  regiment  of  militia — except  during  any  period  when  such 
regiment  shall  be  embodied  for  permanent  service  or  assembled  for  training 
and  exercise— to  enlist  as  a  soldier  into  your  Majesty's  regular  army,  or  into 
the  Royal  Marines,  or  into  your  Majesty's  Indian  forces;  and  that  the 
notification  of  any  such  militia  regiment,  in  which  the  man  may  be  enrolled, 
that  he  has  been  finally  approved  as  a  recruit,  shall  be  deemed  a  valid  and 
sufficient  release  from  his  engagement  in  the  militia ;  but  that  if  such  man 
shall  not  have  undergone  one  mil  training,  or  shall  not  have  been  enrolled 
for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  he  shdl  repa;^  out  of  his  line  bounty  the 
expenses  attending  his  enrolment  in  the  militia.  Having  no  authority, 
under  vour  Maiestv's  commission,  to  investigate  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  militia  of  the  tJ nited  Kingdom,  we  are  unable  to  determine  to  what 
extent  that  force  may  be  made  available  in  recruiting  your  Majesty's  army. 
But  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  our  deliberate  conviction  that 
on  the  completeness  and  efficiency,  both  numerical  and  physical,  of  the 
militia,  the  value  of  any  reliance  upon  its  usefulness  for  this  purpose  must 
entirely  depend. 

Desertion. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  on  this  important 
subject,  a£Pecting,  as  it  does  so  seriously,  not  only  the  efficiency,  but  also 
the  reputation  of  your  Majesty's  army.  We  have  been  furnished  with 
returns  of  the  number  of  desertions  for  several  years  past;  but  more 
particularly  of  those  during  the  two  years  1858  and  1859.  It  appears,  by 
a  return  laid  before  Parliament,  that  the  desertions  in  the  year  1858, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  20,000.  But  as  the  circumstances  of  the  army 
during  that  year  were  so  exceptional,  by  reason  of  the  sudden  raising  of 
two  new  regiments  of  cavalry  and  fifteen  new  battalions  of  infantry, 
together  with  an  augmentation  of  the  establishment  of  existing  regiments, 
involving  altogether  an  increase  of  upwards  of  65,000  men,  we  consider  it 
unsafe  to  form  any  general  conclusions  from  the  number  of  desertions  that 
took  place  in  that  year.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  a  larTO  propor- 
tion of  the  desertions  will  be  found  to  consist  of  men  repeating  me  ofienoe 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  fi*esh  bounties. 

The  year  1859  has  been  much  less  affected  by  any  such  extraordinarv 
measures  for  the  increase  of  the  army ;  and  we  have  therefore  deemed  it 
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safer  to  proceed  on  the  data  afforded  bj  the  retnms  for  that  year*  which 
show  the  number  of  desertions  to  have  been  11,328;  but  we  find,   on 
investigation,  that  desertion  is  mainlj  confined  to  certain  locaUties,  and  to 
the  eaniest  periods  of  the  soldier's  career.     As  regards  locality,  it  appears 
that  desertion  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
North  American  and  Australian  colonies,  which  offer  great  facilities  and 
inducements  to  desert     At  the  two  last  named  stations,  forty-two  men  are 
lost  annually,  in  this  way  out  of  every  thousand ;  at  other  stations,  such  as 
India,  the  W  est  Indies,  and  the  Mediterranean  garrisons,  desertion  is  very 
rare  indeed,  the  proportion  lost,  annually,  being  little  more  than  one  per 
thousand.     As  regards  the  period  at  which  desertion  is  most  frequent,  we 
find  that  of  the  men  returned  as  deserters  in  the  year  1859,  a  very  large 
proportion  consisted  of  young  soldiers  and  of  recruits  who  had  not  joined  ' 
their  corps.     Thus  out  of  11,328  returned  as  deserters  from  the  entire 
army,  the  deserters  between  enlistment  and  attestation,  commonly  called 
''absconded  recruits,"  numbered  2,482;  those  who  deserted  after  being 
attested  and  before  joining  their  corps  numbered  2,516 ;  those  who  deserted 
after  joining  their  corps  and  before  serving  six  months  numbered  2,820, — 
leaving  only  3,510  men  who  can  fairly  be  considered  as  having  deserted 
after  becoming  trained  soldiers ;  and  of  these  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  large  number  were  ultimately  recovered  to  the  servica     From  a  consi- 
deration of  these  facts  we  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  any 
man,  who  has  been  convicted  of  desertion,  more  completely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  military  authorities  than  he  is  at  present,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
sent  to  such  station  as  may  hold  out  the  least  facilities  for  a  repetition  of 
the  offence. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  36th  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  which 
makes  any  recruit  who  shall  desert  before  joining  the  regiment  or  corps  for 
which  he  has  enlisted  liable  to  be  transferred  to  any  regiment  or  corps  which 
your  Majesty  may  think  proper,  be  made  to  extend  to  all  deserters,  and  that 
anv  man  who  shall  desert  after  joining  his  corps,  may,  on  conviction,  be  held 
liable  to  be  transferred  to  any  other  corps  of  tne  same  arm  of  the  service  as 
that  from  which  he  deserted.  The  26th  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act  provides 
that,  on  the  first  and  on  every  subsequent  conviction  for  desertion,  the  court- 
martial,  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment,  may  order  the  offender  to  be 
marked  with  the  letter  D.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  modes  of  stopping  desertion;  and,  when  so  inflicted  as  to  be 
indelible,  it  prevents  the  trade  of  further  fraudulent  enlistment  But  as  it 
has  been  found  that  in  many  cases  men  succeed  in  obliterating  this  mark, 
we  think  it  deserving  of  consideration  whether  some  alteration  should  not 
be  made  in  the  present  mode  of  marking  deserters. 

We  are  most  unwilling  to  appear  desirous  of  inteifering  with  ihe  exercise 
of  leniency  in  any  punishment ;  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  in  all 
cases  of  a  second  or  subsequent  desertion,  the  marking  with  the  letter  D 
should  be  invariably  awarded  by  the  court-martial ;  and  that  where  a  man 
is  proved  to  have  enlisted  while  in  a  state  of  desertion,  he  should,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  marked  with  the  letter  D,  be  made  liable  to  all  the  penalties 
which  attach  to  disgraceful  conduct  under  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of 
War.  We  recommend  that  tlie  offence  of  inducing  and  aiding  soldiers  to 
desert,  which  is  now,  under  the  Mutiny  Act,  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  be  dealt  with  summarily,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  offence  of  purchasing  soldiers'  necessaries  is  dealt  with  under  the  same  act 
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And  we  farther  recommend  that,  with  a  view  to  encourage  die  appre- 
hension of  deserters,  and  thereby  to  assist  in  checking  the  practice  of 
desertion,  the  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  a  deserter  should  never  be 
less  than  H. ;  and  that  it  should,  m  all  cases,  be  paid  to  the  person  entitled 
thereto  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Desertion  of  BecruiU. — ^Desertion,  among  recruits,  is  said,  in  some  cases, 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  fatigue  and  irksomeness  of  the  drill  to  which  they 
are  necessarily  subjected,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  take  their  places  in  the 
ranks.  On  medical  authority  also  we  learn  that,  considering  how  frequently 
recruits  are  younger  than  they  declare  themselves  to  be,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  duration  of  each  drill  should  be  limited  as  much  as  practicable, 
and  that  every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  strength  and  energies 
being  overtasked.  We  submit  to  your  Majesty  that  this  is  a  matter  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  military  authorities  should  be  directed. 

Tramfer,  to  Infantry^  of  JRecruits  unfit  for  Cavalry. — Frequent  desertions 
are  said  to  occur  among  cavalry  recruits,  because,  either  from  physical 
inaptitude  for  their  duties,  or  from  disinclination  to  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  horses,  they  find  themselves  ill-fitted  for  that  branch  of  the  service, 
although  they  womd  not  be  indisposed  to  serve  in  another  branch  of  the 
army,  where  riding  and  the  care  of  horses  would  not  be  required  of  them. 
We  recommend  mat  the  removal  of  such  men  from  cavalry  to  infimtry, 
within  the  first  six  months  of  iheir  service,  on  the  application  of  their  com- 
manding officer,  and  with  their  own  consent,  should^  but  for  the  above 
reasons  only,  be  sanctioned. 

Levi  Monet. 

Allowances  are  granted  for  raising  each  recruit,  payable  partly  to  the 
recruit  under  the  name  of  bounty,  and  partly  to  those  by  whom  he  is 
enlisted. 

The  division  of  this  money  in  1859  was  as  follows : — 

£  s.   d. 

f  on  being  attested       .        .026 

To  the  recruit  (being  the  ainonnt  of  boontj)  <  on  final  approyal       .       ,076 

( on  joining  bii  oorpa  .        .2100 
[  on  final  approvoi,  to  cover 
j     the  expenses  of  postage, 
<     stationery,  &c.                .050 
for  attesting                     .010 
for  surgical  examination    .040 
on  final  approval,  including 
79.  6d.  to  he  paid  to  the 
(     brioger  .              .       .    0  15    0 
For  conducting  the  recruit  to  his  corps 0    2    6 

4    7    6 


To  the  sub-divisiovi  olBoer 


To  the  enlisting  party,  indnding  the  btinger 


The  system  of  giving  a  bounty  to  recruits  is,  probably,  of  as  old  a  date 
as  the  existence  of  the  army  itselfl  Bounty  is  strongly  represented  to  be 
the  cause  of  much  drunkenness  and  desertion ;  and  we  fear  that  there  is 
but  too  much  foundaticm  for  the  belief  that  it  is  so.  We  have  anxiously 
sought  for  some  practicable  mode  of  diminishing  the  constant  occurrence  of 
such  serious  evils.  But  when  we  find  tliat  an  increase  of  bounty  is  gene- 
rally a  necessary  consequence  of  any  large  number  of  men  being  suddenly 
required — believing,  also,  that  without  some  bounty  it  would  frequently  be 
impossible  to  get  recruits — and  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  raising  or  lower- 
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ing  the  amonnt,  according  to  the  circamstances  of  the  moment,  has  always 
existed,  we  think  that  we  shall  best  perform  the  duty  entrusted  to  us  by 
your  Majesty,  if  we  abstain  from  recommending  the  trial  of  any  experi- 
ment, which,  if  not  successful,  might  lead  to  great  embarrassment,  and 
content  ourselves  with  suggesting  that  some  advantage  would  probably 
result  from  pa;^ng  the  bounty,  whenever  it  shall  exceed  2L,  hj  instalments, 
instead  of  paying  it  in  one  sum,  as  at  present,  on  the  recruit  joining  his 
corps.  The  allowance  of  5«.  paid  to  sub-division  officers  for  each  recruit, 
on  final  approval,  is  intended  to  cover  their  losses  by  rejected  recruits,  as 
well  as  to  defray  the  expense  of  stationeiy,  postage,  &c.  We  find  that  for 
each  recruit  raised  by  them  the  sub-division  officers  of  your  Majesty's 
Indian  forces  receive  1^  6«.,  and  the  sub-division  officers  of  the  Royal 
Marines  12^  4«.  for  the  like  purpose.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  great 
inequality  in  the  remuneration  of  officers  employea  on  the  same  duty 
requires  consideration  and  revision.  We  also  think  that,  considering  the 
facilities  of  transit  now  available,  the  present  allowance  of  28.  6(L  for  each 
recruit  conducted  to  his  corps  should  be  reduced  to  la.,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  for  recruits  conducted  direct  to  their  corps,  prior  to  final 
approval 

Pat  and  Stoppages. 

We  have  taken  much  evidence  on  these  points;  and,  after  mature 
deliberation,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  an  increase  of  pay  to  the 
arm^.  But  we  believe  that  the  charges  known  as  stoppages  do  press 
heavily  on  the  soldier.  On  a  recruit  joining  his  corps,  he  is  furnished  with 
the  whole  of  his  equipment  free  of  charge.  Of  the  articles  of  which  it  is 
composed,  some,  technically  called  clothing,  are  replaced  periodically  at  the 
pubUc  expense ;  but  olJiers,  known  by  the  name  of  necessaries,  uthough 
some  are  really  articles  of  clothing,  the  soldier  is  required  to  replace  by 
means  of  stoppages  firom  his  pay.  We  cannot  discover  how  this  distinction 
between  clothing  and  necessaries  can  consistently  be  maintained ;  and  as 
the  State  professes  to  clothe  its  troops,  we  think  that,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
the  soldier  should  receive  from  the  public  all  those  articles  ot  which,  for 
the  sake  of  his  health  and  his  comfort,  his  kit  is  made  to  consist 

On  this  principle,  therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  following  articles  be 
issued,  free  of  charge,  to  every  infantry  soldier  in  your  Maiesty's  army, 
commencing  at  the  termination  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  receiving 
the  free  kit  on  joining  his  corps,  viz. : — A  second  pair  of  r^ulation  boots, 
two  shirts,  two  pairs  of  socks,  and  one  towel,  every  year;  one  fatigue 
jacket,  one  pair  of  summer  trousers,  one  /orage  cap,  and  one  stock  and 
clasp,  every  alternate  year;  the  requisite  variations  being  made  for  the 
Highland,  Rifle,  or  other  peculiar  corps.  And  that  to  the  Cavalry,  Artil- 
lery, Engineers,  and  other  branches  of  the  service,  a  corresponding  advan- 
ta^  be  given  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  deemed  most  desirable.  These 
articles  to  be  considered  as  articles  of  clothing,  and  subject  to  the  rules  and 
conditions  applicable  thereto.  We  reconmiend  that  the  soldier  be  relieved 
from  any  charges  for  the  alteration  and  marking  of  his  clothing,  on  its 
being  issued  to  him;  for  the  browning  of  his  arms,  and  for  the  washing  of 
his  sheets  in  barracks.  Also,  that  no  charge  be  made  against  him  for 
barrack  damages,  where  the  amount  does  not  exceed  one  penny  per  man 
per  month ;  and  that  no  barrack  damages  be  charged  by  reason  of  the 
occupation  of  any  barracks  for  a  less  period  than  one  month,  except  for 
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wiUal  damages,  and  the  loss  of,  or  making  away  widi,  any  barrack  fomi- 
ture,  utensils,  or  other  public  property.  Further,  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
by  more  frequent  white-washing  and  pamting,  the  amount  chargeable  as 
barrack  damages  would  be  reduced. 

We  are  aware  that  much  has  been  done  to  add  to  the  comfint  of  the 
soldier  in  barracks,  and  that  more  is  in  progress ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
improvements  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  carried  into  effect  in 
many  barracks,  may  be  gradually  extended  to  alL  It  has  been  rq>re8ented 
to  us  that  great  advantage  woula  result  from  a  system  of  locating  recmits 
in  barracks,  instead  of  Iheir  being  scattered  in-  billets.  We  fibd  Ihat  this 
principle  is  already  in  successful  operation  at  the  head-quarters  of  certain 
recruiting  districts.  It  has  also  been  recommended  that  recruits  should  be 
farnished  at  once,  on  enlistment,  with  some  portion  of  their  military  clothing, 
which,  if  practicable,  we  should  be  ^ad  to  see  carried  into  effect;  but  it 
appears  that  there  would  be  great  difficulties  attending  such  arrangements 
in  recruiting  districts.  The  lodging  of  recruiting  parties,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  their  rendezvous  in  low  puolic-houses,  have  been  said  to  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  recruiting  service.  But  as  public-houses  are,  universally,  the 
places  where  the  unemployed  of  all  classes  concregate,  we  fear  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  extent  of  this  evil,  it  is  one  for  which  no  remedy  is  at 
present  to  be  found.  We  can,  therefore,  only  recommend  that  the  utmost 
care  be  taken  to  select  public-houses  of  a  respectable  kind  for  these  purposes ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  recent  allowance  of  4cL  per  night  for  each  billet  wiU 
render  this  more  easy  of  accomplishment  than  nitiberto. 

The  positions  of  lance-serjeants  and  lance-corporals  has  been  under  our 
consideration ;  and  we  find  that  so  far  fix>m  the  rank  of  lance-sergeant  beins 
of  advantage  to  corporals  in  the  cavalry,  they  suffer  a  loss  by  l^ing  called 
upon  to  pay  6«.  6d.  per  month  for  the  grooming  of  their  horses.  From  this 
charge  we  think  that  they  oueht  to  be  relievea;  and  with  regard  to  lance- 
serjeants  in  the  infiemtry,  we  find  that  they  should  have  an  addition  to  thor 
pay  of  2d  per  diem;  ihe  number  of  lance-serjeants  thus  benefited  to  be 
restricted  to  one  per  taroop  in  cavalry,  and  to  one  per  company  in  infiuitry. 
We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  recommend  any  increase  of  pay  to  lanoe- 
cx)rporals. 

We  agree  in  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed,  that  the  periods 
necessary  for  attaining  the  good  conduct  pay,  as  fixed  by  your  Majesty's 
warrant  of  Ist  July,  1848,  required  alteration.  The  grant  of  one  penny  a 
dav  after  five  years'  service,  and  a  second  penny  after  ten  years'  service, 
did  not  accord  well  with  the  present  period  of  enlistment  for  ten  years, 
as  the  soldier  only  acquired  the  ri^ht  to  the  reward  for  ten  years  good 
service  exactly  at  the  period  when  his  term  of  service  expired.  We  should 
accordingly  have  recommended  an  alteration  of  these  periods ;  but  fijxiing 
that  the  first  period  of  five  years  has  been  reduced  to  three  years  by  your 
Majesty's  warrant  of  the  1st  of  March  last,  we  refrain  firom  entering  frirther 
on  the  subject  It  appears  that  the  allowance  of  one  penny  a  daj,  known 
by  the  name  of  beer-money,  is  not  paid  to  recruits  until  they  join  their 
regiments  or  dep6ts.  We  recommend  that  every  recruit  should  receive 
this  allowance  from  the  date  of  his  enlistment  We  think,  also,  that  it 
deserves  consideration  whether  the  distinction  between  pay  and  beer-money 
should  not  be  abolished,  the  soldier  receiving  in  one  amount  a  sum  equal  to 
both,  in  which  case,  the  stoppage  for  rations  abroad  must  be  assimilated  to 
the  stoppage  for  rations  at  nome.    The  allowance  granted  to  soldiers  and 
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recruits  traveHing  by  rallwajseems  also  to  require  alteration*  According 
to  the  existing  regulation^  nothing  is  allowed  for  any  distance  less  than  150 
miles,  although  a  soldier  obviously  requires  a  meal  during  the  period  of 
transit  For  this  distance,  if  travelled  continuously,  the  allowance  at  pre- 
sent is  lOcL,  and  the  like  amount  in  addition  for  each  100  miles  beyond  the 
first  150. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  scale  of  travelling  allowance  should  be  regu- 
lated as  follows : — Minimum  continuous  distance  of  50  miles,  4(2i ;  100  miles, 
6dL ;  250  miles,  la. ;  400  miles,  U.  6cL ;  and  that  an  allowance  of  4d  should 
be  granted  to  each  soldier  or  recruit  disembarking  from  on  board  ship  from 
a  voyage  of  not  less  than  six  hours,  provided  that  he  has  not  been  rationed 
on  boara  for  the  day  of  disembarkation. 

CoHmSSIONS  TO  NOM-COMMISSIONED  OfFIOEBS. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  if  a  larger  portion  of  deserving  non-commis- 
sioned officers  were  promoted  to  commissions,  young  men  of  a  superior  class 
might  be  induced  to  enter  the  army,  in  the  hope  of  advancing  themselves  in 
their  profession;  and  the  example  of  continental  armies  has  been  urged  as 
an  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  measure.  The  circumstance, 
however,  of  these  armies  being  raised  by  conscription,  obviously  involves 
the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  promotion  to  the  commissioned 
ranks  than  in  this  country.  To  be  forced  to  serve  is,  in  itself,  a  severe 
obligation;  but  it  would  become  intolerable,  if  the  conscript  had  not  a  fidr 
prospect  of  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  the  military  system,  of  which  he 
had  to  bear  the  pressure.  In  the  British  army,  however,  it  is  not  so ;  the 
soldier  enlists  voluntarily,  aware,  or  supposed  to  be  aware,  of  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  service,  among  which  the  chance  of  promotion  has  certainly 
never  been  put  very  prominently  forward. 

It  must  not  from  this  be  inferred,  however,  that  such  promotion  is  com- 
paratively rare ;  on  the  contrary,  a  return  furnished  to  us  shows  that  during 
the  last  ten  vears  570  commissions  have  been  thus  bestowed  without  pur- 
chase, in  addition  to  90  appointments  as  adjutants  and  quartermasters  on 
ihepermanent  sta£P  of  the  miUtia. 

Two  serious  barriers  to  advancement  in  your  Maies^'s  service,  viz., 
want  of  education,  and  of  means,  are  comparatively  litUe  felt  in  continental 
armies,  where  the  parents  of  many  well-educated  youths,  being  unable  to 
pay  the  large  sums  required  for  substitutes,  are  obliged  to  leave  them  in 
the  ranks,  and  where  the  limited  expenditure  in  the  subaltern  grades  admits 
of  an  officer  living  upon  his  pay  witn  much  less  difficulty  than  m  the  British 
army. 

As,  however,  notwithstanding  that  difficulty,  the  military  authorities  have 
thought  fit,  in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling  expressed  of  late  years, 
to  give  an  extent  of  promotion  to  this  class  equivalent,  we  have  everv 
reason  to  believe,  to  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  vacancies  caused  by  death 
in  the  commissioned  ranks  on  full  pay,  we  think  it  very  desirable  tiiat  the 
fact  should  be  generally  known,  in  case  it  should  have  any  influence  on 
recruiting ;  but  it  is  ri^ht,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  that  the^  corps  in  which 
no  commissions  were  till  very  lately  given  from  the  ranks,  viz.,  tiie  artillery 
and  Indian  military  forces,  are  precisely  those  in  which  there  has  always 
been  the  least  difficulty  in  recruiting,  while  the  infantry  of  the  line,  where 
the  chances  of  obtaining  commissions  are  by  far  the  greatest,  has  always 
experienced  the  most  d^culty  in  keeping  its  ranks  complete. 
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Except  where  it  has  been  practicable  to  combine  with  a  commission  name 
appomtment  on  the  regimental  staffs  opportunities  for  which  do  not  often 
occor^  military  experience  indicates  that  a  commission  is  not  alwajs  con- 
sidered an  advantage  bj  deserving  Serjeants  to  whom  it  may  be  offered. 
The  want  of  means  to  meet  the  unavoidable  expense  of  their  position  often 
leads  to  the  sale  of  their  commissions  before  they  reach  the  rank  in  which 
their  pay  would  be  sufficient  for  their  support ;  the  few  hundreds  of  pounds 
thus  obtained  are  liable  to  be  squandered  by  men  unaccustomed  to  the  pui^ 
suits  of  civil  life>  and  they  are  then  too  often  left  to  an  old  age  of  indi^nce 
and  suffering — a  result  likely  to  have  a  very  different  effect  on  recruiting 
fix)m  that  originally  contemplated. 

It  mi^ht  also  be  a  great  encouragement  to  recruiting,  and  to  good  con- 
duct while  serving,  if  a  preference  were  given  to  pensioners,  discharged  with 
good  characters,  in  filling  up  such  situations  as  porters  and  messengers  in 
public  offices,  and  any  of  the  subordinate  appointments  in  the  Excise,  Cus- 
toms, Post  Office,  and  other  civil  departments  for  which  they  might  be 
qualified. 

Effect  of  fbequent  CHANass  in  the  Stbbngth  of  the  Abht. 

In  considering  the  military  resources  of  tUs  country,  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  watthe  ft^uent  variations  in  the  strength  of  your  Majesty's 
army  are  productive  of  great  obstacles  to  the  successful  progress  of  me 
recruiting  service ;  and  of  this,  the  recent  war  in  the  Crimea  may  be  taken 
as  an  example. 

The  necessity  for  a  large  augmentation  of  the  army  then  suddenly  aroee, 
and  the  greatest  efforts  were  required  to  procure  recruits  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  Peace  being  speedily  concluaed,  financial  considerations  called 
for  an  immediate  return  to  a  peace  establishment,  and  large  reductions  at 
once  were  made. 

Although  it  is  true  that  whatever  may  be  the  period  for  which  men  are 
enlisted,  the  power  to  discharge  them  at  any  moment  appertains  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  it  will  be  readily  understood  tnat  young  men 
induced,  at  a  time  of  ^eat  national  excitement,  to  become  soldiers,  IcN^k  but 
littie  to  the  future.  Sut  when  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  and  perhaps 
just  as  they  have  got  thoroughlv  settled  in  their  profession,  they  find  them- 
selves suddenly  discharged,  either  without  a  pension,  or  with  a  pension  for  a 
few  months  onlv,  thev  return  to  their  homes,  or  wander  about  in  search  of 
employment,  with  a  feeling  that  they  have  had  a  hard  measure  of  justice 
meted  out  to  them,  and  that  the  services  rendered  by  them  to  the  State 
at  a  time  of  difficulty  and  danger,  deserved  a  more  generous  acknowledge 
ment,  and  we  cannot  conceal  from  your  Majesty  that  this  feeling,  becoming 
widely  spread  in  every  part  of  the  country,  has  the  effect  of  bringing  great 
unpopularity  on  the  army  as  a  profession,  and  of  deterring  many  whom  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  enlist  from  joining  its  ranks. 

Tbansfeb  of  Men  fbom  diffbbent  Climates. 

Though  we  have  been  able  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  but  few  recom- 
mendations by  which  any  material  change  can  be  effected  in  the  facility 
of  raising  recruits,  we  think  it  possible  to  attain  tiie  same  object  in. 
another  form  by  economizing  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  those  already 
obtained. 

For  instance,  it  appears  to  us  that  tiie  principle,  already  referred  to  as 
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regards  cavalry  recruits,  by  which  soldiers  physically  unfit  for  one  branch 
of  the  service  may,  with  their  own  consent  and  the  approval  of  their  com- 
manding o£Bcer,  be  made  available  for  another,  should  be  applied  to  the 
somewhat  parallel  cases  of  men  who,  having  suffered  from  tnose  diseases 
which  are  so  common  in  the  East  Indies  and  at  other  tropical  stations,  can 
no  longer  serve  there  with  any  prospect  of  efficiency,  but  might  perhaps  be 
able  to  do  so  in  more  northern  latitudes,  where  such  diseases  are  com- 
paratively rare ;  and  that  in  the  same  way  those  who  had  suffered  from 
affections  of  the  lungs,  which  are  so  common  in  this  coimtry,  or  in  similar 
climates,  might  be  transferred  with  advantage  to  regiments  likely  to  continue 
for  some  years  in  a  warm  climate. 

With  a  range  of  service  extending,  like  the  British,  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  a  soldier  should  be  dis- 
charged merely  because  his  constitution  has  been  imable  to  cope  with  the 
diseases  of  one  climate ;  and  we  conceive  it  possible,  by  some  arrangement 
of  this  kind,  to  get  rid  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  distressing  cases  in 
which,  after  a  few  years'  service,  a  soldier,  who  may  perha{>s  still  be  attached 
to  his  profession,  and  be  fit  for  none  other,  is  obliged!^  to  quit  it  before  he  has 
attained  the  period  entitling  him  to  pension. 

While  we  deprecate  any  proposal,  which  would  place  it  in  the  power  of  a 
soldier  to  quit  one  regiment  for  another  without  sufficient  reason,  we  see  no 
inconvenience,  but  much  advantage,  in  his  being  permitted  thus  to  transfer 
his  services  to  another  corps  in  a  climate  better  fitted  to  his  constitution^ 

Srovided  the  commanding  and  medical  officers  jointly  concur  in  the  expe- 
iency  of  such  a  change,  and  that  there  appears  no  alternative  but  either  to 
permit  this,  or  to  lose  nis  services  altogether  by  invaliding  or  discharge. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  the  numbers  of  men  discharged  annually, 
for  disabilities  of  this  description,  either  with  temporary  pensions,  or  with 
no  pensions  at  all,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  such  an 
arrangement  We  refrain  firom  entering  into  any  details  of  such  a  measure, 
guar£d  as  it  must  be  by  many  precautions;  but  we  merely  offer  the 
suggestion  as  one  deserving  of  consideration. 

PUBLICATIOM  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE   SeBVICE. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  which,  on  referring  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  it  will 
be  seen  are  taken  to  make  enhstment  purely  voluntary,  and  the  result  of 
reflection,  we  believe  that  these  good  intentions,  frequently,  and  firom 
various  causes,  fail  to  effect  the  desired  object.  It  is  found  that  but  few 
enlist  from  any  real  inclination  for  military  life,  and  that  enlistment  is,  for 
the  most  part,  occasioned  by  want  of  work, — ^by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  * 
by  family  quarrels,— or  by  other  difficulties  of  a  private  nature.  It  is  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  those,  who  thus  hastily  become  soldiers,  trouble 
themselves  but  little  to  ascertain,  beforehand,  what  is  the  nature,  and  what 
are  the  conditions  and  obligations  of  the  profession  into  which  they  are 
about  to  enter.  We  learn  with  satisfaction  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  General 
Commanding^in-Chief  has  prohibited  the  use,  by  recruitingparties,  of  placards 
giving  inflated  and  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  advantages  of  a  soldier's 
Hfe,  and  that  none  are  now  allowed  to  be  issued  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  your  Majesty's  adjutant-general.  In  the  feeling  that  to  deal  fairly  and 
openly  with  recruits  is  not  only  the  most  honest,  but  in  the  long  run,  also, 
the  most  politic  course  to  pursue,  we  entirely  concur;  and  we  think  that 
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everj  endeavour  should  be  made  to  prevent  enlistment  through  misrepre* 
sentation  on  the  one  hand,  or  through  ignorance  on  ihe  other. 

With  this  object  in  view^  we  recommend  that  a  fair  and  full  statement  of 
the  conditions  and  advantages  attaching  to  service  in  the  army  be  drawn 
up^  and  published  bj  authorityi  in  the  shape  of  a  small  pamphlet,  for 
general  circulation  in  the  oountrj ;  and  that  ot  this  pamphlet  a  copy  be  put 
mto  the  hands  of  every  person  desirous  of  enUsting,  prior  to  ^ving  him  the 
enlisting  money^  and  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  every  soldier,  to  be  kept 
by  him,  and  shown  with  his  kit 


NuMBBs  of  Rbgruits  fof  the  Lnis  Baubd,  Year  by  Year, 

daring  the 

last  Forty  Years, 

distingnighing  between  Districts  and  Head-Quarters,  between  Ireland  and  elsewhere. 

Force  of 

NUXBBB  OV  BbOBDITS  RAISBD. 

Year. 

In  the  IMstrict. 

Standard  of 
Recruits  during 

the  Army. 

At  Head 

Total 

Great  Britain 

Quarters. 

each  Year. 

and  Foreign 

Ireland. 

Sutions. 

1820 

77,692 

3,347 

1,606 

8.733 

7,686 

18S1 

76,040 

2,496 

1,649 

8,116 

6,861 

1822 

70,912 

2,228 

2.317 

1,751 

6.896 

V5feet6uichea. 

1823 

69.491 

3,170 

2.485 

1.948 

7,603 

1824 

71,608 

4,388 

8.391 

2,480 

10.239 

1825 

72,402 

8.502 

6,748 

6,813 

88,056 

5ftet54hichea 

1826 

85,812 

6,906 

4,644 

8,897 

15,449 

5  feet  6|  inchoL 

1827 

88,997 

4,144 

2,881 

8,716 

9.741 

5  feet  6  mcbes. 

1828 

87,587 

8,209 

1,074 

1,473 

4,756 

5  feet  6  inches. 

1829 

84,269 

1,664 

445 

1,289 

3.398 

6  feet  7  inches 

1880 

81,870 

1,459 

293 

1,574 

3,386 

^ 

1831 

83,056 

6,529 

2,299 

4,814 

13,642 

1832 

84,896 

3,513 

1,155 

2,184 

6,852 

1833 

83,944 

8,281 

868 

1,851 

6,000 

1834 

81,418 

2,165 

649 

687 

8,501 

^5  feet  6  indien 

1835 

77,609 

8,204 

931 

1358 

5,993 

1836 

76,981 

3,418 

1,195 

2,342 

6,955 

1837 

76,542 

4,808 

1,612 

2,795 

9,215 

1838 

78,257 

6,608 

8,141 

4,174 

12,923 

^ 

1889 

83,801 

11,271 

8,906 

6.020 

21,197 

SfcetShKhei. 

1840 

93,531 

9,756 

3,068 

3.142 

15,960 

1841 

96,732 

9,071 

2,396 

2,627 

14,094 

5  feet  6i  hiches. 

1842 

98,711 

9,341 

8,064 

3,499 

15.904 

1843 

102.450 

7,733 

2,816 

1,955 

12,504 

5  feet  6  mdies. 

1844 

104,080 

5,473 

1,976 

1.678 

9,127 

5  feet  61  inches. 

1845 

102,645 

5,893 

8,153 

8,898 

9,837 

1846 

103.277 

9,845 

4,506 

6,511 

20,862 

5  feet  54  inches. 

1847 

111,159 

6,163 

6,741 

3,088 

15.992 

) 

1848 

111,546 

6,004 

3,350 

3,053 

12,407 

1849 

117,495 

3,857 

1,850 

1,809 

7,516 

1850 

104,135 

3,508 

1,139 

1,674 

6,321 

\ 

1851 

101,054 

4,857 

1,380 

8,139 

8,376 

J 

1852 

102,901 

6,908 

8,234 

3,541 

12,683 

5  feet  6  indies. 

1858 

104,840 

6,592 

2,123 

8,834 

10,949 

1854 

105,952 

22,021 

9,599 

31,620 

5  feet  4  inches. 

1855 

119,597 

26,560 

5,559 

... 

32,119 

5  feet  5  hiches. 

1856 

134,481 

8,396 

1,608 

... 

9,998 

'  5  feet  fi  inches. 

1857 

111,806 

18,103 

3,974 

18 

22^095 

if   X^VV  V  AUvUV^fc 

1858 

134,363 

33,947 

7.746 

20 

41.713 

.  5  ft»t  A  incfaM. 

1859 

152,069 

19,798 

4,940 

... 

24,738 

'  w   MTCV  9   1 1 W  imrnVDm 

Toka 

I    ,..„. 

308,638 

114,498 

94,794 

517,984 
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Correspondence  with  the  United  States  Government  respeetina  the  Supervision 
of  the  Federal  CustomrHouse  at  the  Port  of  Charleston. 

On  the  16th  January,  Lord  John  Rnssell  receiyed  from  Lord  Lyons  copy 
of  a  note  addressea  by  him  to  the  United  States  Secretary-  of  State,  in 
which  he  called  the  attention  of  that  Government  to  the  fact  tibat  by  a 
convention  sitting  at  Charleston  the  United  States  cnstom-hooses  in  South 
Carolina  were  converted  into  custom-houses  of  that  State,  and  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  were  adopted  as  laws  of  South  Carolina.  Lord 
Lyons  having  been  requested  by  tne  British  consul  at  that  port  to  send 
instructions  as  regards  the  entnes  and  clearances  of  British  vessels,  he 
asked  the  United  States  Government  to  give  such  information  as  will 
remove  any  apprehension  which  may  exist  that  the  abolition  de  facto  of  the 
United  States  custom-houses  in  South  Carolina  will  be  allowed  to  subject 
British  vessels  and  British  commerce  to  loss,  injury,  or  inconvenience. 
On  the  21st  January,  Lord  John  Russell  received  another  despatch  finom 
Lord  Lyons,  containing  another  note  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  stating  that  the  de  facto  authorities  of  South  Carolina  had  extinmished 
tiie  lighthouse,  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  the  three  beacons,  withdrawn 
the  light-ship,  and  removed  the  buoys  which  served  as  guides  to  the 
entrance  of  die  harbour  of  Charleston.  Lord  Lyons  made  this  commu- 
nication in  order  to  free  her  Majesty's  consul  for  South  Carolina  and 
himself  from  all  responsibility  for  any  loss  of  life  and  property  which  may 
unhappily  accrue,  and,  in  the  second  place  to  obtain  such  information 
respecting  the  measures  taken  in  the  matter  as  may  allay  the  anxiety  of 
Bntish  subjects. 

On  the  26th  Januarv,  Lord  John  Russell  received  a  despatch  from  Lord 
Lyons  with  the  reply  trom  Judge  Black  to  his  notes  of  the  31st  December 
and  of  7th  January.  Judge  Black  said  that  he  was  directed  by  the 
President  to  express  his  regret  that  any  injury  should  happen  to  the 
commerce  of  foreign  and  mendly  nations,  and  especially  that  British 
subjects  who  are  engaged  in  lawftd  trade  at  the  port  of  Cluu*leston  should 
suffer,  in  consequence  of  the  anomalous  state  of  things  which  has  existed 
there  for  a  short  time  past  It  was  impossible  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  regard  the  assumption  by  South  Carolina  of  authority  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce,  and  exact  duties  upon  imports,  as  anything  more  than 
one  of  those  acts  of  sudden  and  lawless  violence  by  which  all  Governments 
are  more  or  less  liable  to  be  occasionally  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
proper  functions.  Upon  the  points  suggested  by  Lord  Lyons,  the  Secretary 
said: — " The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  and  to  impose  duties  on  ffoods  imported  into  the 
United  States,  is  exclusive.  Congress  exercised  this  power  oy  passing  laws 
which  clearly  define  the  duties,  rights,  and  liabilities  of  foreigners  engaged 
in  that  business.  This  Government  cannot  acknowledge  any  standard  or 
legality,  or  any  rule  of  conduct,  other  than  those  prescribed  m  the  statutes 
referred  to.     It  necessarily  follows  from  this  that  payment  of  duties  to  a 

Eerson  who  is  not  the  proper  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  authorized 
y  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  receive  them,  will  be  a  mispayment 
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Nor  can  a  clearance  which  may  be  obtained  contrary  to  those  laws  be 
regarded  as  valid  bj  the  Federal  authorities.  Whether  the  state  of  things 
now  existing  at  Charleston  will^  or  will  not,  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  not  exacting  the  penalties  which  may  be  incurred  by  British  subjects  is  a 
question  which  I  am  very  sure  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  reserving  until  it 
practically  arises.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  deal  with  it  in  the  abstract^ 
or  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  at  this  moment  which  might  not  be 
misinterpreted  hereafter.  Each  case  will,  no  doubt,  have  its  own  pecu- 
liarities. The  degree  of  constraint  under  which  the  party  who  violates 
the  law  may  be  compelled  to  act  at  the  time,  and  what  amount  of  coercive 
power  Souu  Carolina  will  bring  to  bear  upon  the  masters  of  vessels,  or  the 
consignees  of  cargoes,  are  facts  which  may  have  some  influence,  but  cannot 
be  ascertained  now." 


ABBCT  BELATIYE  STRENGTH. 

Return  showing  the  Relative  Strength  to  Establishment  of  the  Army  during 
each  of  the  Three  Years  1857-58,  1858-59,  1859-60,  mec^ying  the 
Augmentations  and  Reductions,  Causes  of  Increase  and  Decrease,  SfC. 
(General  Upton.)    6th  February,  1861.    (9.) 

On  the  1st  April,  1857,  the  establishment  consisted  of  10,120  sergeants  and 
148,291  drummers  and  rank  and  file ;  and  the  strength,  9,983  sergeants 
and  143,941  drummers  and  rank  and  file.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1858,  the 
establishment  consisted  of  11,767  sergeants  and  191,009  drummers  and 
rank  and  file;  and  the  strength,  10,400  sergeants  and  168,535  drummers 
and  rank  and  file.  And  on  the  1st  April,  1859,  the  establishment  was 
12,493  sergeants  and  195,453  drummers  and  rank  and  file;  and  the 
strength,  11,261  sergeants  and  190,274  drummers  and  rank  and  file.  The 
bounty,  with  free  kit,  was  3^  The  standard  in  1859  was,  gunners, 
5  feet  7  inches;  drivers,  5  feet  4  inches;  Life  Guard,  6  feet;  cavalry  of  the 
line,  5  feet  4^  inches  to  5  feet  11  inches ;  Royal  Engineers,  5  feet  6  inches; 
Foot  Guard,  5  feet  6  inches  ;  infantry  of  the  line,  5  feet  3  inches. 

In  the  year  1859-60  the  increase  was  32,323,  viz.,  volunteers  from 
militia,  5  sergeants,  1,273  rank  and  file;  re-engaged  at  the  expiration  of 
twelve  or  ten  years'  limited  service,  231  sergeants,  960  rank  and  file ;  and 
re -enlisted  wimin  six  months  after  discharge,  limited  service,  5  sergeants, 
202  rank  and  file ;  recruited,  27,808 ;  and  joined  from  desertion,  1839 : 
total,  32,323.  The  decrease  was — discharged  by  disability,  4,046;  by 
purchase,  1858  ;  limited  term  of  twelve  or  ten  years,  1333 ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty-four  or  twenty-one  years,  1,255:  total,  8,492.  Death, 
4,788;  desertion,  5,401.  On  reduction  firom  all  other  causes,  3,659. 
Total,  22,340.  The  proportion  of  increase  to  strength  was  83*16  per  cent 
for  the  three  years,  or  27*72  per  cent  per  annum.  The  proportion  of 
decrease  to  strength,  45*74  per  cent  for  the  three  years,  or  15*25  per  cent 
per  annum. 
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Papers  relative  to  the  MtsHon  of  the  Right  Hon,   W.  E.  Gladstofie  to  the 
Ionian  Islands^  in  the  Year  1858. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1858,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  received  from  Sir  J. 
Young  a  despatch  transmitting  a  complaint  made  by  the  five  municipal 
officers  of  Corfu  against  an  order  issued  by  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner. The  facts  of  the  case  v«rere  these : — ^Five  Turkish  vessels  passing 
along  the  coiast  with  troops,  stopped  in  the  harbour  of  Corfu  to  take  in 
coals  and  other  supplies.  Their  boats  and  those  of  the  port,  which  usually 
take  part  in  such  traffic,  were  ptyhig  between  the  vessels  and  the  shore, 
when  Count  Tivoli,  the  municipal  officer  who  superintended  the  markets 
and  provisions,  thought  proper  to  interfere,  and  using  the  constables,  who 
were  placed  at  his  disposal,  as  is  customary,  without  question  removed  the 
bread  which  was  actually  purchased  and  in  the  boats.  Count  Tivoli  did 
not  deny  his  interference,  but  justified  it  on  the  ground  of  apprehended 
scarcity ;  but  the  real  reason  for  the  interference  was  to  gain  popularity 
by  inconveniencing  the  Turks,  who  were  the  objects  of  detestation  to  all 
Greeks.  The  Lord  Commissioner  made  complaint  of  this  in  a  message  to 
the  Senate,  and  though  some  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
municipal  officer,  that  body  considered  the  message  a  most  arbitrary  act 
On  the  8th  of  October  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  received  another  despatch  from 
Sir  J.  Toung,  informing  that  the  municipal  councillors  had  retired  from 
the  procession  of  the  23rd  ult,  and  that,  having  requested  them  to  give 
an  explanation  of  their  conduct  and  motive,  they  did  not  send  an  answer 
for  a  long  time ;  and  afterwards  stated  that  they  did  not  attend  because  the 
places  which  belonged  to  them  as  municipal  councillors  were  taken  away, 
and  because  not  sufficient  respect  was  paid  by  the  English  functionaries 
at  the  palace  to  the  religious  solemnities,  ny  [a  subsequent  despatch, 
however.  Sir  J.  Toung  enclosed  a  letter  from  the  archbishop,  on  the 
subject,  to  the  following  effect : — 

Archbishopric,  Corfiii  October  24, 1858,  cs.  (November  6,  k.s.) 
Most  niastrions  Sir, — When  I  first  assumed  the  dignity  of  archbishop,  I  found  the  prac- 
tice had  existed  for  some  years  of  making  the  processions  of  the  holy  and  miracle-working 
St.  Spiridion  pass  in  front  of  the  palace  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and  that  when  the  holy 
relics  had  reached  opposite  the  principal  entrance  of  the  palace,  they  halted  and  remained 
stationary  until  a  prayer  was  offered  up  for  her  Majesty  the  Protecting  Sorereign,  for  his 
Excellency  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  for  the  other  dignitaries  of  the  State;  during  all 
which  time  the  holy  relics  and  the  whole  of  the  clergy  remained  standing  under  the  feet  of  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  who,  with  some  of  his  suite,  is  on  the  balcony. 

It  must  be  confessed,  most  illustrious  sir,  that  this  custom,  how  introduced  I  know  not, 
is  without  doubt  both  uigustifiable  and  improper ;  first,because  this  practice  did  not  originally 
exist,  but  was  commenced  after  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  discontinued  fbllowii^  the 
said  processions ;  2ndly,  because  there  is  neither  decree  nor  act  of  Government  establishing 
such  practice ;  Srdly,  because  it  is  both  a  profanation  and  degrading  to  our  pure  religion  to 
allow  the  holy  relics  to  remain  at  the  feet  of  mortal  man,  and  also  contrary  to  the  creed  of 
our  orthodox  community  and  holy  clergy  generally ;  4thly,  and  lastly,  because  the  prayer 
for  the  Sovereign  protectress  and  other  authorities  was  always  oflTered  up,  and  is  still  so,  at 
the  close  of  the  procession  inside  the  church,  which  is  the  proper  place  for  prayer,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  authorities  and  people  who  form  the  procession ;  so  that  the  prayer 
offered  up  before  the  palace  is  both  superfluous  and  out  of  place. 

Although  I  saw  from  the  first  the  impropriety  of  such  a  practice,  I  did  not  abstain  from 
following  it  up,  with  the  sole  view  cf  obviating  any  disturbance  such  as  that  which  took 
place  in  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  time.  The  case  now,  however,  is  quite  different ;  because,  in 
the  first  place,  the  movement  of  the  municipal  officers  at  the  procession  in  August  last,  and, 
secondly,  the  unceasing  attacks  of  the  press  on  the  same  subject,  have  produced  in  the  public 
not  a  little  hidden  excitement,  and  hare  sturred  up  much  religious  enthusiaim ;  so  that  I 
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foresee  in  truth  eTil  consequences  should  the  practice  be  repeated  in  the  procession  of 
NoTember. 

I  well  know  that  the  Government  have  the  means  and  power  of  quelling  such  outbursts 
and  disorders ;  but  the  desire  of  the  church  and  that  uf  the  Government,  I  am  sure,  can  never 
be  that  that  religion  which  preaches  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  proper  discipline,  should  be 
made  the  cause  of  future  disorders,  and  consequent  punishment  To  obviate,  therefore,  tatd 
avoid  all  unpleasant  consequences,  it  would  be  prudent  that  such  practice  should  cease  once 
fbr  all ;  while,  I  repeat,  the  prayer  for  the  protecting  Sovereign  and  the  other  authorities  will 
be  offered  up  in  the  proper  place,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sacred  temple. 

Fray  be  pleased  to  submit  this  to  the  proper  authorities,  &c    I  have,  &c.. 

(Signed)        Athakasius,  Metropolitan  of  Corfti. 

In  answer  to  these  despatches  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  in  a  despatch  dated 
1st  of  November,  1858,  reviewed  the  past  tod  present  condition  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  with  regard  to  their  poUtical  relations  with  the  protecting 
power ;  and  after  recapitulating  the  curcunistances  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
municipal  officers  superintending  the  market,  with  regard  to  the  seizure  of 
bread  about  to  be  supplied  to  the  soldiers  on  board  a  Turkish  vessel,  and 
also  with  reference  to  the  religious  processions,  stated  the  general  prin- 
ciples and  sentiments  entertained  b j  ner  Majesty's  Government  with  refe- 
rence to  those  questions,  and  announced  that  her  Majesty's  Grovemment 
had  resolved  on  despatching  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  as  a  special 
commissioner,  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  whole  state  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  on  the  political  relations  between  the 
political  power  and  the  peopla  In  another  confidential  letter,  of  the  same 
date.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  wrote  that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  expedient  to  give 
to  the  dislike  of  Count  Tivoli  and  his  colleagues  the  dignity  of  patriotism 
and  the  popularity  of  martyrdom ;  and  that  it  was  better  not  to  take  any 
active  step  for  suspending  or  dismissing  any  member  of  the  municipal 
council,  for  the  constitutional  charter  gave  no  authority,  and  conduded 
with  these  observations : — 

''  These  are,  doubtless,  points  which  in  themselves  are  small,  but  which, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  character  of  the  Ionian  people  and 
the  nature  of  the  British  protectorate,  are  worthy  of  all  attention.  A 
compliance  with  popular  forms  and  habits,  a  marked  respect  for  their 
history,  their  traditions,  and  their  religion,  a  general  kindliness  in  langua^, 
and  an  invariable  courtesy  of  demeanour,  constitute  a  large  portion  of  me 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  governing  these  islands,  and  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  control  many  difficulties  and  to  secure  manv  objects,  where  the  com  - 
munity  is  so  small  and  the  influence  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  so 
great 

"  I  trust  very  shortly  to  forward  to  you  my  views  upon  certain  general 
questions  of  policv  to  which  communications  conveyed  through  you  invite 
my  attention.  Meanwhile  I  earnestly  trust  that  yourself  and  me  Senate 
will  do  all  that  can  with  propriety  be  done  to  heal  and  efface,  rather  than 
prolong,  discussions  with  the  municipal  body.  Wherever  authority  rests 
mainly  upon  moral  force — wherever  national  prejudices  are  easiljr  invoked 
against  it — there,  I  can  conceive,  no  acts  of  (jovemment  by  which  it  can 
acquire  such  dignity  and  strong,  as  by  a  spirit  of  manly  conciliation, 
honestly  felt  and  frankly  acknowledged.  The  oread  of  appearing  weak  if 
a  demonstration  of  force  be  avoided,  wherever  the  cause  is  inadequate  and 
the  issues  are  hazardous,  has  been  an  error  fatal  to  many  Governments, 
ancient  and  modem;  but  that  dread  has  never  been  admitted  into  the 
policy  of  our  own  great  statesmen;  and  however  untoward  the  circum- 
stances amidst  which  men  invested  with  authority,  may  be  placed,  rarely  do 
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they  fail  of  efficient  influence  while  thej  use  all  gentle  but  honourable 

means  to  convert  the  antagonist  and  secure  the  friend" 

In  answer  to  these  despatches  Sir  J.  Young  expressed  satisfaction  at  the 

appointment  of  Mr.  Glaastone,  and  justified  his  acts,  since  he  held  the  post 

of  Lord  EUgh  Commissioner^  as  follows : — 

^  The  prestige  of  England  throughout  the  East  was  never  lower — the 

political  complications  in  these  islands  were  never  more  embroiled — than 
'when  I  assumed  the  post  of  Lord  High  Commissioner.  Three  years  and  a 
lialf  have  passed — more  than  half  the  period  allotted  by  the  colonial  regu- 
lations to  the  duration  of  the  appointment:  has  the  Colonial  Office  been  ever 
less  fiuigued  with  references  and  troublesome  questions  in  any  similar  period  ? 
*^  I  have  had  to  contend  with  a  visitation  of  the  cholera ;  with  severe 
distress  in  the  islands ;  the  bickerings  between  rival  authorities ;  and,  at 
first,  a  divided  Senate^  and  an  imeasy  state  of  public  feeling.  The  public 
feeling  is  much  improved,  as  much,  probably,  from  lapse  of  time,  and 
absence  of  fiesh  irritation,  as  anything  else.  The  present  Senate  is  a 
prudent,  moderate,  united  Council  The  goodness  of  Providence  has 
removed  the  scourges  of  disease  and  destitution.  The  bickerings  of  rival 
authorities  remain.  I  have  already  intimated  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
inevitable ;  they  are  the  necessity  of  the  position  and  the  condition  on 
which  alone  these  gentlemen  hold  office,  and  outbid  competitors.  1  can  no 
more  be  held  responsible  for  them,  than  for  the  supineness  which  allows  the 
roads  to  fall  into  disrepair,  and  leaves  the  local  institutions  neglected ;  the 
jobbing  that  refrains  from  collecting  the  local  revenues,  or  the  corruption 
that  wastes  what  is  collected.  These  have  all  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
remonstrances  on  my  part  through  the  Senate,  and  of  consequent  ill*humour 
on  the  part  of  the  municipal  auworities.  Neither  can  I  be  held  responsible 
for  sucn  causes  of  discontent  as  the  bad  state  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  land ;  the  insecurity  of  aU  dealings  with  real  property ; 
the  usury  which  exhausts  the  country ;  the  neglected  ports,  &c. :  all  sub* 
jects  within  the  competence  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  to  which  its 
attention  has  been  repeatedly  called. 

"  In  effect,  all  those  departments  which  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
General  Government  are  in  fair  working  order.  All  those  that  are  under 
the  municipal  authorities  are  sadly  the  reverse.  In  the  three  years  and  a 
half,  the  power  of  the  high  police  has  not  been  resorted  to  in  any  single 
instance.  There  is  not  an  Ionian  in  exile,  in  confinement,  or  any  kind  of 
legal  process,  for  a  political  offence.  The  liberty  of  the  press  has  been 
complete,  and  completely  respected.  Suggestions  to  a  contrary  course  have 
often  been  made.  There  have  been  provocations  enough,  and  not  a  little 
blame  has  been  thrown  upon  me,  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 

Eress  in  England,  for  not  resorting  to  strong  measures  on  occasions  when  I 
new  them  to  be  unnecessary  and  impolitic.     With  all  this  disuse  of  force, 
perfect  tranquillity  reigns  throughout  the  islands,  and  there  is  everv 

frospect  of  its  continuance,  so  far  as  can  be  learnt  from  the  reports  which 
anxiously  collect  &om  time  to  time  at  short  periods. 
"  The  military  contribution  has  been  regularly  paid,  and  there  is  a  large 
surplus  revenue  in  this  as  in  the  last  biennium,  while  every  economy  has 
been  practised  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  municipalities  would 
permit  The  commerce  of  the  States  is  yearly  increasing  under  the  firm 
but  quiet  maintenance  of  principles  little  understood,  and  Sequently  sought 
to  be  violated  by  shortsighted  and  injurious  interferences. 
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^*  As  regards  the  Legislative  Assembly  itself,  I  hare  fiilfilled  every  con' 
stitutional  requirement  up  to  next  March^  and  have  carried  through  two 
sessions  in  a  maimer  which  has  met  the  general  approval  of  the  lonians, 
and  extorted  praise  even  fix>m  Greek  writers,  as  well  as  from  others  of 
higher  authoritjr.  No  one  anticipated  such  a  result  as  possible  when  I  left 
London.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  me,  '  A  useAil  session,  even  half  a 
session,  will  do  wonders  for  the  lonians.  Even  if  jou  do  not  succeed  at 
present,  you  mav  make  an  impression  Qpon  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
will  last'  I  submit,  I  have  done  so.  Two  sessions — ^not  merely  a  half 
one — have  been  steadily  carried  through  under  great  di£Bculties,  and  an 
impression  produced  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  strengthen  all  the 
recess.  We  are  now  approaching  the  next  session,  and  makmg  prepara- 
tions for  the  event  Many  irritating  topics  have  been  eliminated;  there 
are  no  acts  of  Government  of  which  uie  Legislative  Assembly  is  so  jealous ; 
the  expenditure  has  been  kept  strictly  within  the  amount,  and  in  the 
channels  prescribed  by  the  Assembly;  there  is  not  a  single  case  ventilated 
in  the  newspaper,  to  which  the  Senate,  through  the  mouth  of  their  defenders, 
the  procuratore^generale  and  their  secretanes,  cannot  return  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

*'  On  the  whole,  the  position  of  the  Executive  Government,  as  r^ards 
attacks  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  was  probably  never  better  than  at 
this  moment ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  setting  aside  the  diatribes  of  the 
papers,  has  the  feeling  of  the  country  ever  been  more  disposed  to  avoid 
violent  scenes  and  open  rupture  with  the  protection.'' 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  received  a  despatch  from  Sir 
J.  Toung,  transmitting  the  address  of  the  ten  representatives  and  of  the 
mimicipaUty  of  Corfu  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  protesting  against  Corfu 
being  made  a  colony,  and  declaring  their  wish  for  union  with  Greece.  He 
complained  also  of  the  publication  of  two  confidential  despatches  which  had 
been  stolen. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  arrived  at  Corfri,  and 
on  the  26th  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  convened  for  the  occasion,  when  he  delivered  the  following  address 
in  Italian : — 

Tour  Highness  and  Most  niustrions  Sin, — ^Yon  have  heard  the  words  of  the  Soyereign 
Protectress  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

From  the  commission  which  has  been  read  tu  you  is  deriyed  whatever  Utile  I  poasess  to 
your  regard  and  assistance,  and  to  that  of  other  lonians,  in  the  execution  of  my  dudes.  Ik 
aToids,  as  you  will  obsenre,  all  interference  with  constituted  authority,  whether  in  your  hands, 
in  those  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  or  in  any  others ;  and  while  binding  me,  as  the 
subject  and  servant  of  her  Majesty,  to  a  given  purpose,  it  does  not  bind  any  Ionian,  but 
simply  empowers  me  to  appeal  to  a  firee  and  yolontary  aid  in  fortheranoe  of  my  endeavours. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  title,  but  the  matter  and  scope  of  my  charge,  which  is  to  be  gathered 
from  this  commission. 

Her  Migesty,  ever  solicitous  of  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  whom  she  dther  governs  or 
protects,  IS  earnestly  desirous  that  the  inhabitants  and  subjects  of  the  Ionian  State  should 
eqjoy  in  the  ftillest  sense,  according  to  the  spirit  and  opportunities  of  the  time,  every  advan- 
tage which  was  contemplated  on  their  behalf  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  November,  1815. 

Aware  that  embarrassments  have  heretofore  from  time  to  time  beset  the  action  of  the 
institutions  established  under  the  treaty,  she  deigns  to  seek  information  through  an  organ 
independent  of  past  Ionian  politics,  as  to  the  causes  of  those  embarrassments,  and  the  best 
means  of  removing  them. 

On  the  one  side,  the  British  protectorate  over  these  islands ;  on  the  other,  the  substantive 
existence  of  the  Ionian  State  and  its  title  to  constitutional  government,  having  their  respective 
roots  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  are  deriyed  from  a  source  higher  than  the  wUl  of  any  single 
State,  whether  sovereign  or  subordinate.  They  form  a  portion  of  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
They  cannot  be  infringed  or  altered  by  any  authority  mferior  to  that  from  which  th^  flow. 
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Xt  is  therefore  readily  to  be  understood,  alike  from  the  terms  of  the  commission  and  from  the 
reason  of  the  case,  that  my  mission  aroids  erery  ulterior  question  that  could  derogate  from 
the  relations  in  which,  by  the  concert  of  so  many  threat  States,  England  and  the  islands  have 
l>een  reciprocally  placed.  The  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  by  Ionian  law 
are,  in  the  ^es  of  her  Majesty,  sacred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  for  which  she  has 
sent  me  is  not  to  inquire  into  the  British  protectorate,  but  to  ezamme  in  what  way  Great 
Britain  may  most  honourably  and  amply  discharge  the  obligations  which,  for  purposes 
Suropean  and  Ionian,  rather  than  British,  she  has  contracted. 

For  this  object,  then,  I  earnestly  invite  you,  the  chief  ezeeutiye  authority  of  the  State, 
and  all  other  persons  representing  or  having  an  interest  in  the  OoTemment,  the  institutions, 
or  the  people  of  the  country,  to  assist  me  freely  with  all  such  information  and  counsel  on  the 
state  of  the  islands  and  of  their  laws,  as  ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  protecting 
power ;  for  it  is  only  by  this  efScadous  aid  that  I  can  hope  to  give  effect  to  those  affectionate 
wishes  for  the  wel&re  of  the  islands,  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  hear  uttered  personally 
by  her  Majesty. 

It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  endow  the  Ionian  people  with  remarkable  gifts,  and  also 
to  try  them  in  other  times  with  many  yicissitudes.  May  it  please  Him  now,  in  an  age  alike 
of  peace  and  of  hope,  to  afford  them  more  and  more  all  the  blessings  of  civilized  and  Christian 
life;  may  your  countrymen  find  in  the  subsisting  relations,  wisely  developed,  a  position 
worthy  of  tiieir  best  energies,  and  of  their  ancient  and  distinguished  traditions ;  and  may 
their  happiness  ever  be  secured  by  the  double  union  of  freedom  with  public  order,  and  of 
knowledge  with  the  Christian  faith. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  Mr.  Gladstone  related  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  Cephalonia,  when  his  carriage  was  arrested  by  a  crowd  crying, 
"  Union  with  Greece,"  and  *'  Down  with  the  protection  r  and  though  the 
municipality  and  other  public  bodies  disavowed  the  whole  proceedings, 
Mr.  Gladstone  conceived  the  fact  su£Bciently  important  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  make  public  the  circular  despatch  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  which  set 
forth  the  obligations  of  England  under  the  treaiy  of  Vienna  and  her  inten- 
tions in  regard  to  them. 

In  a  lengthened  despatch,  dated  Corfu,  January  13,  1859,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone again  reviewed  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  islands,  and  concluded 
as  follows : — 

^*  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enter  largely,  in  this  place,  on  a 
description  of  the  state  of  political  feeling  in  the  islands,  inasmuch  as  the 
knowledge  I  have  gathered  is  best  represented  in  the  report  which  I  have 
recently  had  the  honour  of  sending  home  for  presentation  to  her  Majesty. 
I  may  endeavour,  however,  to  sum  it  up  in  few  words.  A  certam 
effervescence  prevjuls,  on  the  subject  of  union  with  Grreece.  The  vehicle 
is  afforded  by  words  and  ideas  that  national  feeling  has  prompted;  but  the 
real  stimulants  are  also  to  be  found  in  heat  of  imagination,  in  fear  of 
popular  displeasure,  in  ambition,  which  find  in  this  subject  a  ready  instru- 
ment, and  in  the  self-interest  of  some  who  are  in  possession  of  salary  and 
power,  and  who,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  legal  and  constitutional 
reform  to  themselves,  both  urge  the  people  to  extremes,  and  then  exaggerate 
the  excess  they  have  contributed  to  bring  about  If  ever  again,  which 
God  forbid,  blood  is  shed  in  these  islands,  in  connection  with  a  political 
cause,  it  will  probably,  so  &r  as  I  can  venture  to  judge,  be  owing  to  the 
underground  proceedmgs  of  the  last-mentioned  class  more  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

*^  While,  however,  on  the  outer  surface  little  is  to  be  seen  but  the  desire 
for  union,  and  while  an  analysis  of  motives  exhibits,  as  contributing  to  the 
utterance  of  that  desire,  so  many  incongruous  and  conflicting  elements,  I 
must  add  that  I  have  found  in  all  quarters  a  body  of  intelligent  opinion, 
indifferent  or  even  averse  to  immediate  union  with  Greece,  but  warmly 
enlisted  in  favour  of  attempts  to  establish  constitutional  government.  The 
success  or  failure  of  any  reasonable  and  sufficient  measure  of  change  will 
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mainly  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  this  intelligent  and  undoabtedlj 
sincere  opinion  is  backed  by  a  corresponding  moral  courage,  of  which  I  am 
bound  to  say,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  have  not  been  wanting  some 
satisfactory  examples.'' 

On  the  26th  of  Januarj'  Mr.  Gladstone  reported  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly  for  which  he  had  prepared  a  message.  Instead,  however,  of 
disposing  of  that  message  in  tne  nrst  instance,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set 
rid  of  toe  extraordinary  session  by  a  motion  to  adjourn  it  until  other 
members  were  elected  in  lieu  of  tour  which  had  been  expelled.  The 
attempt,  however^  was  disconcerted  by  a  declaration  in  favour  of  immediate 
action  on  the  subject  of  Union.  On  the  following  day  the  question  of 
Union  was  again  brought  forward,  and  after  much  discussion  the  Assembly 
carried  unanimously  the  following  proposition : — "  The  Assembly  of  the 
Seven  Islands  proclaims  that  the  sole  and  unanimous  will  of  the  Ionian 
people  has  been,  and  is^  the  union  of  the  Seven  Islands  with  Greece.  A 
committee  of  eleven  members  shall  be  appointed  to  submit  to  the  Chamber 
its  opinion  on  the  ulterior  measures  suitable  to  the  proclamation  of  union 
this  day  adopted  in  the  Assembly."  Mr.  Gladstone  endeavoured  to  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  carrying  out  of  such  resolutions,  and  by  a 
message,  showing  the  irregularity  of  tiie  proceedings  altogether,  succeeded 
in  getting  some  modifications ;  but  the  Assembly  adopted  the  following 
petition  in  terms  generally  becoming  and  respectful : — 

Petition  of  the  Ionian  Assemblt. 

To  her  Mfgestj  Victoria  L,  the  most  gracious  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Protectress  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 

Islands,  &c. 

May  it  please  yoar  Migesty.^The  people  of  the  Seyen  Islands  haring  always  kept  in 
vigour  the  idea  of  its  nationality,  and  desiring  its  union  with  free  Greece,  approaches  with 
reverence  your  most  mighty  throne,  that  it  may  lay  upon  the  steps  thereof  the  authentic 
manifestation  of  this  erer-glowing  sentiment. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tribulations  which  have  afflicted  the  Hellenic  race,  the  Ionian  people 
has  both  preserved,  throughout,  its  civilization,  and  has  maintained  all  along  both  its 
nationality  and  its  independence. 

The  treaty  contracted  at  Paris,  on  the  5th  of  Norember,  IS  15,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Ionian  people,  by  which  that  people  was  placed  under  the  British  Protectorate,  had  no 
other  view  than  the  preservation  of  a  small  country,  which  is  both  recognized  and  declared  in 
this  treaty  as  a  single,  free,  and  independent  State. 

To  this  purpose  tend  the  duties  assumed  by  the  protecting  power  under  the  treaty,  and 
the  political  relations  arising  out  of  them  between  Great  Britain  and  the  protecting  people. 
But  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  reason  failing  which  suggested 
these  relations,  there  sprung  up  spontaneously  an  ardent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  loniana  for 
their  political  union  with  the  liberated  portion  of  the  nation  to  which  they  are  indissolnbiy 
bound  by  descent^  religion,  language,  recollections,  and  unbounded  sacrifices  in  a  holy  cause. 

From  this  irrepressible  sentiment  flowed  the  obstructed  manifestations  of  the  ninth 
Parliament,  and  the  unanimous  desire  expressed  by  the  eleventh  Parliament  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1857.  Of  this  same  ardent  feeling  and  desire  of  the  entire  Ionian  people,  his  Excellency 
too,  the  High  Commissioner  extraordinary  whom  your  Majesty  has  be^  pleased  to  dispatch 
to  the  Seven  Islands,  has  received  authentic  proofs. 

Setting  out  from  considerations  such  as  these,  the  representatives  of  the  Ionian  people, 
in  their  parliamentary  sitting  of  January  15-27,  1859,  proclaimed  with  one  voice,  that 
*'  the  single  and  unanimous  disposition  (^9i\ri<nQ)  of  the  Ionian  people  has  been,  and  is,  for  the 
union  of  the  whole  of  the  Seven  Islands  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece." 

The  Ionian  Assembly,  submitting  these  representations,  prays  your  Majesty  to  be  pleased 
to  communicate  this  declaration  to  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  to  co-operate  with 
them  to  give  effect  to  the  sacred  and  just  desire  of  the  lonians. 

The  representatives  of  the  Ionian  peo]-ile  have  a  cheerM  hope  that  the  divine  grace 
which  once  armed  the  right  hand  of  Britain  on  behalf  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  may  again 
inspire  your  Majesty,  so  that  by  your  mighty  aid  this  people  may  attain  to  its  national 
re-establishment,  and  that  ties,  springing  out  d  profound  pratitude  and  unalterable  sympathy, 
may  bind  the  hearts  of  the  Hellenic  nation  to  the  throne  of  your  Migesty. 

(Signed)        D.  Flaxburiabi,  Pretndent.    N.  Ljjbj,  J.  Dcbm ahi,  Secrttaries, 
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On  the  8th  of  February  Mr.  Gladstone  transmitted  a  copy  of  the 
Extraordinary  Gazette  of  the  Ionian  State^  which  contained  a  copy  of  the 
petition  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  her  Majesty  for  a  union  with 
Greece,  and  of  her  Majesty's  reply ;  together  witli  a  report  of  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  occasion,  su^esting  certain  constitutional 
reforms.     The  answer  of  her  Majesty  was  as  follows : — 

Victoria  Regina. — Her  Majesty  has  taken  into  her  gradous  oonrideration  the  prayer  of 
tfae  petition  presented  by  the  Legislatire  Assembly  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  reference  to 
the  interests  of  the  islands  themselyes,  of  the  states  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
general  peace. 

Having  regard  to  these  objects,  her  Majesty,  inyested  as  she  is  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
with  the  exclasive  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  State,  and  constituted  the  sole  organ  of  that 
State  in  the  councils  of  Enrope,  can  neither  consent  to  abandon  the  obligations  she  hns  under- 
taken, nor  can  cotirey,  nor  permit,  any  application  to  any  other  power  in  furtherance  of  any 
■imilar  design. 

Her  Migesty  does  not  desire  to  impose  new  fetters  on  opinion ;  but  she  will  enforce, 
whereyer  it  is  placed  in  her  charge,  the  sacred  duty  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

Her  Majesty  has  adopted,  on  her  part,  the  measures  which  she  deems  most  conducire  to 
the  good  of  the  Ionian  people;  and  she  awaits  the  enlightened  co-operation  of  their 
Parliament  V.  R. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  introducing  his  scheme  of  reforms,  was 
as  follows:  — 

Corfu,  February  6,  1859. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Her  Majesty,  the  protecting  SoTereign,  desires,  by  or- 
eumspect  but  effectual  measures,  to  improre.  up  to  their  highest  capability,  and  according  to 
the  drcumstancea  of  the  times,  the  existing  Ionian  institutions. 

This  is  to  be  done  in  two  ways :  first,  as  between  the  Ionian  and  the  British  element  of 
the  Goyemment,  by  extending  the  sphere  of  the  former,  and  by  cautiously  contracting  the 
agency  uf  the  latter ;  secondly,  as  between  the  different  Ionian  elements,  by  dissociating 
powers  that  cannot  conveniently  be  exercised  through  the  same  instrument,  and  by  establish- 
big  the  guarantees  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  most  effective  for  the  rights  and  the 
li^rties  of  all  the  classes  of  the  community. 

The  principal  guarantee  of  full  constitutional , freedom  are  these:  that  personal  liberty 
be  subject  to  restraint  only  by  law;  that  exceptional  powers  of  legislation,  from  which  the 
lepresentatiTes  of  the  people  are  excluded,  be  abolished ;  that  neither  tax  be  raised,  nor 
public  money  spent»  on  any  pretext  whatever,  except  with  their  authority ;  that  they  be 
provided  with  ready  means  of  bringing  to  trial  all  persons  holding  public  employment  whom 
th^  may  conceive  it  their  duty  to  accuse  of  grave  malversation;  and  that  besides,  this  penal 
responsibility,  the  ministers  shall  hold  office,  not  for  a  fixed  term  but  during  pleasure,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  in  liarmony  with  the  legislative  body  as  well  as  with  the  nominating 
authority. 

The  chief  guarantees,  on  the  other  hand,  lor  the  tranquil  and  stable  action  of  the 
Government  are  the  following :  that  the  Senate,  divested  wholly  of  its  executive  and  initiative 
ofilcps,  shall  have  all  the  weight  and  independenoe  so  necessary  for  its  legislative  functions; 
that  the  popular  chamber  shall  neither  raise  nor  spend  public  money  except  upon  the 
demand  of  the  responsible  executive;  that  the  disposal  of  salaried  offices  by  popuhur  election 
be  renounced;  and  that,  if  necessity  require  a  partial  exception  as  to  the  members  of  both 
Chambers,  they  shaU  at  least^  when  the  civil  list  is  re-arranged,  receive  no  more  than  a 
carefully  estimated  compensation  for  the  expenses  which  their  post  entails  upon  them,  so  that 
the  offices  may  be  sought  for  its  duties  only,  and  in  no  degree  for  its  profits.  I  recommend 
you  to  bring  the  Ionian  law  in  this  more  important  particular  more  nearly  into  conformity 
with  that  of  Greece,  where  the  members  of  the  lower  Chamber  receive,  in  proportion  to  the 
charge  they  incur,  less  than  half  what  is  allowed  in  these  islands.  And  I  feel  assured  that 
tlie  Assembly  will,  now,  as  heretofore,  merit  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  a  generous  and 
disinterested  conduct. 

Of  the  changes,  however,  that  have  been  just  described,  the  greater  part  relate  to  the 
drvision  of  powers  among  the  various  Ionian  elements  of  the  Government.  Tou  will  naturally 
ask  what  is  proposed  in  order  to  limit  the  action  of  the  protecting  power  in  your  internal 
affiurs. 

I  answer  at  once,  that  the  greatest  of  all  the  changes  proposed  in  this  direction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  estaolishment  of  a  ministry  open  to  the  influence  of  the  Chambers,  combined 
with  the  effective  appropriation  to  the  Assembly  of  what  is  termed  the  power  of  the  purse. 
Still,  in  order  to  give  greater  efficacy  to  these  provisions,  yon  are  invited  to  resolve  that, 
npim  a  joint  a  Idress  fix>m  the  two  Chambers,  praying  for  tiie  removal  of  a  ministry,  it  shall 
cease  to  hold  office. 

The  council  of  ministers  will,  under  the  natural  play  of  such  institutions,  become  the 
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central  power  in  the  adminitftrative  syitem  of  the  country,  and  the  chief  of  the  ooundl  will  be 
the  head  of  that  power.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  you  that»  nntil  more  matore  dream- 
stances  shall  permit  of  the  deTdopment  of  some  farther  plan,  the  high  station  now  ei^oyed 
hy  the  president  of  the  Senate  shall  attach  either  to  the  council  of  ministers  collectiTely,  or  to 
its  chief.  If,  howerer,  you  should  conceive  it  your  first  duty  to  provide  for  the  dignity  of  the 
presidency  rather  than  its  political  activity  and  power,  I  should  defer  to  your  wish  as  tibe 
most  authentic  organ  of  Ionian  feeUog,  and  I  should  be  prepared  to  firame,  or  to  listen  w, 
suggestions  for  that  end.  It  might,  perhaps,  he  attained  if  a  plan  were  adopted  having  this 
for  its  basis :  that  the  president  should  not  be  liable  to  lose  his  dignity  and  salary  within  a 
certain  period,  and  that  he  should  never  lose  them  by  any  act  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
in  case  the  two  Chambers  should,  by  address,  express  their  desire  that  he  should  retain  them. 

The  powers  of  the  council  of  ministers  will  arise  mainly  under  three  heads: — 
Ist.  You  are  invited  to  declare  that  to  it  shall  be  carried  over  the  executive  powers  now 

attaching  to  the  Senate. 
2ndly.  That  all  acts  which  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  now  performs  by  his  own 
sole  authority  shall,  in  order  to  their  validity,  require  the  countersigoature  of  the 
proper  responsible  minister,  except  as  to  such  powers  as  her  Majesty  may,  by 
order  in  council,  within  a  period  to  be  limited,  declare  it  to  be  indispensable  to 
retain,  either  permanently  or  for  a  time,  with  a  view  to  the  due  exercise  of  the 
protectorate. 
Srdly.  That  the  acts  which  he  now  accomplishes  in  concurrence  with  the  Senate  shall 
hereafter  be  performed,  subject  to  the  like  exception  under  the  reserved  power  of 
her  Bi^esty  in  Council,  simply  by  the  ministry,  or  by  a  minister  alone. 

I  have  next  to  address  you  with  respect  to  the  legislative  veto  of  the  protectorate.  The 
institutions  of  the  country  are  not  yjet  so  mature  as  to  permit  of  an  attempt  Twhich  may  here- 
after, under  &vouring  circumstances,  be  practicable,)  to  separate  between  laws  which  affect 
the  duties  of  the  protectorate  and  laws  purely  domestic.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  proposed 
to  you  a  new  recognition  of  too  free  and  substantive  action  of  the  Parliament,  by  providing 
that,  in  the  case  of  all  future  laws,  instead  of  reciting  in  the  body  of  them  the  approval  of  the 
Lord  EBgh  Commissioner,  it  shall  suffice  to  their  validity  if  he  shall  attach  to  them  his  visa; 
and  you  will  be  free  to  add,  if  you  think  fit,  that  the  period  granted  by  the  oonstitotioa  for 
the  msallowance  of  laws  in  England  shall  be  greatly  reduced. 

In  two  other  vital  particulars  you  are  invited  to  concur  in  restraining  the  powers  widdi 
essentially  belong  to  the  protection ;  first,  by  declaring  that  the  power  of  relegation,  under 
the  article  of  high  police,  shaU  be  abolished;  and,  secondly,  tiiat  an  exceptional  state  of  law, 
proclaimed  in  cases  of  actual  or  approaching  disturbance,  shall  cease  upon  the  re-establishment 
of  order. 

The  Lord  High  Commissioner  must  of  necessit]^  be  irresponsible  to  Ionian  authority;  but 
her  Majesty  deems  it  fitting  to  make  further  provision  for  his  responsibility  to  herself 

This  may  be  effected  in  a  manner  known  to  the  practice  of  England,  by  which  any 
oomplaint^of  grave  malversation  of  office,  proceeding  fh>m  an  authoritative  source,  would, 
instead  of 'passing  into  the  routine  of  administrative  business,  be  brought  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  a  judicial  hearing  before  the  highest  authorities.  I  propose  to  you,  therefore,  that 
when  either  Chamber  shall  have  presented  any  such  complaint  against  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  it  shall  have  power  to  send  an  agent  to  England  to  support  it,  and  to  or&r 
payment  of  his  reasonable  charges. 

A  systematic  division  of  public  powers  into  those  which  are  uitemal  and  those  which 
belong  to  the  protectorate  would  be  scarcely  possible,  even  under  the  happiest  circumstances,  to 
draw  in  theory  and  by  anticipation.  An  administrative  system  cannot  with  safety  be  subjected 
to  sudden  and  general  change,  and  the  attempt  to  sweep  away  in  a  day  the  habits  and  growth 
of  forty  years  would  alike  injure  and  displease  the  country.  Something  more  might  at  once 
have  been  attempted  in  this  direction,  had  the  state  of  opinion  in  your  country  been  so 
harmonious  as  to  idlow  of  your  co-operating  in  the  first  inception  of  a  plan,  instead  of  leaving 
to  the  protecting  power  its  undivided  burden  and  responsibility.  But,  in  any  case,  experience 
would  still  remain  the  chief  and  the  best  guide  as  to  particuUrs.  The  light  obtained  from 
daily  and  confidential  relations  of  business  between  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Ionian  ministry  would  gradually  clear  the  problem.  Each  must  have  the  strongest  motives 
for  harmony  with  the  other,  and  in  the  operation  of  these  motives  will  be  found  to  lie  the  real 
means  of  solving  the  difficulties  of  politics. 

I  am  now  speaking  to  you  language  which  has  acquired  historic  warrant.  I  am  inviting 
you  to  follow  the  example  of  the  nations,  great  and  fl^ee,  which  have  been  content  to  establish 
efibctuilly  for  themselves  the  great  principles  and  guarantees  of  constitutional  government, 
and  have,  without  fear,  trusted  to  experience  for  the  rest,  as  the  only  efiectual  instrument  for 
working  out  theur  legitimate  consequences,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  preventing  the  &tal 
evils  which  might  arise  firom  misintapretation. 

One  word  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  seats  in  the  Senate  are  to  be  obtained 
and  held.  On  this  subject  her.Migesty  has  no  desire  but  that  the  upper  Chamber  should  have 
weight,  independence,  effidencv,  and  a  separate  and  distinctive  character. 

A  resolution,  which  I  shall  recommend,  proposes  that  the  seats  shall  be  held  for  a  term 
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longer  thaa  that  of  the  single  Parliament,  and  that  the  body  shall  consist  of  a  majority  elected 
by  a  special  constituency,  and  of  a  minority  named  by  the  Lord  Hi(rh  Commissioner,  with  the 
concnrreoce  of  the  ministry,  from  among  a  circle  of  persons  qaalifled  as  may  be  declared  by 
law.  I  am  not  able  to  suggest  a  better  method  in  which  this  peculiarly  Ionian  question  can 
be  dealt  with.  Still  her  Majesty  does  not  preclude  me  from  entertaining  any  modification 
which  may  appear  to  command  general  favour,  and  which  may  be  as  well  or  better  adapted 
for  the  attainment  of  the  indispensable  ends  that  I  hare  described. 

The  points  which  I  haye  now  named  to  you  are  those  which  appear  to  me  essential  to  a 
beneficial  readjustment  of  your  constitution.  It  in  requisite  that  I  should  give  you  fully  to 
understand  that  the  few  but  important  proyisions  I  hare  recommended  as  guarantees  for 
tranquil  and  stable  goremment  are  tendered  to  you  as  a  whol&  Any  TOte  impairing  any  of 
these  would  be  fiital  to  the  entire  plan ;  and,  I  must  add,  with  respect  to  all  the  leading  points 
I  have  touched,  that  England  has  kept  nothing  in  reserre,  and  that,  if  you  do  not  approre 
the  outlines  she  has  laid  down,  you  may  find  advantage  in  dealing  with  them  generally, 
and  declining  to  accept  tbem.  I  feel  certain  that  in  any  case  the  Assembly  will  meet  the 
question  flrankly;  and  that,  mindful  of  its  dignity,  it  will  discountenance  any  attempt  to  evade, 
by  indirect  measures,  the  duty  of  uttering  a  clear  and  intelligible  opinion  upon  proposal*  of 
such  great  moment  to  the  Ionian  people.  In  that  spirit  I  act  when  I  inform  you  that  any 
vote»  such  as  to  alter  materially  their  character,  would  shake  the  whole  fabric  to  its  base,  and 
might  at  any  stage  annul  the  labours  previously  spent,  by  rendering  it  needful  that  the  whole 
subject  should  be  reconsidered. 

The  development  of  the  scheme  in  its  details  would,  however,  if  you  should  accept  the 
bases,  of  course  remain  a  subject  for  future  and  ftee  deliberation.  The  adjustment  of  them, 
with  the  aid  of  mutual  confidence,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  not  be  difficult. 

Besides  the  prorisions  which  I  have  described  as  appearing  to  be  essential,  I  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  you  to  consider,  whether  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  following  purposes 
might  not  be  attended  with  great  public  advantage  :— 

1.  That  the  session  of  J^arliament  be  annual,  and  be  ordinarily  of  two  months. 

2.  That  the  twelve  months  assigned  for  the  disallowance  of  Ionian  laws  by  the  protecting 
Sovereign  be  reduced  to  four  or  threei 

3.  That  each  island  be  represented  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Senate. 

4.  That  the  Senate  shall  try  public  functionaries  when  impeached,  with  the  advice  of  the 
supreme  council,  as  often  as  required,  on  points  of  law. 

6.  That  ministers  may  be  members  of  either  chamber ;  a  provision  which  experience 
warrants  me  in  describing  as  one  valuable  alike  if  not  even  indispensable  to  liberty  and  order. 

6.  That  the  supreme  council  be  rendered  more  independent,  both  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  and  of  the  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  its  greater  public  weight  and  utility:  and 
that  it  be  consulted  on  all  judicial  appointments. 

7.  That  the  large  islands  be  divided  into  two  or  three  districts  each,  for  the  distinct 
representation  of  the  various  local  interests. 

8.  That  with  a  view  to  economy  and  efficiency,  the  local  Governments  of  some  of  the 
islands  be  as  far  as  possible  consolidated. 

9.  That  public  offices  cease  to  lapse  of  right  at  the  end  of  the  quinquennium. 

10.  That  further  provision  be  made  for  the  revision  of  any  part  of  the  constitution  when 
required. 

Having  explained  the  course  of  organic  legislation  on  which  her  Majesty  encourages  you 
to  enter,  I  will  not  now  proceed  to  enlarge  upon  the  general  benefits  which  ought  to  ensue 
from  the  amended  construction  of  your  Government;  suffice  it  to  say,  there  is  much  to  be 
done,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  hi  that  which  constitutes  the  elementary  and  paramount  duty 
of  a  popular  chamber;  the  r^^^ation  of  the  public  taxes  and  expenditure. 

The  reformation  of  the  taxes  is  urgently  needed.  Tour  peasantry,  sometimes  exposed 
to  pressure,  pays  an  artificial  price  for  bread.  Tour  chief  products  are  laden  with  heavy 
duties  on  export.  Burdens  are  not  equally  shared  between  town  and  country,  between 
producers  and  consumers. 

But  you  cannot  effectually  reform  your  taxes  without  revismg  your  expenditure.  And 
here,  too,  the  need  is  great  For  military  protection  you  pay  more  lightly,  it'  I  reckon  aright, 
than  almost  any  people  in  Europe;  for  your  civil  government  perhaps  more  heavily.  It  is 
not  that  the  salaries  of  your  public  functionaries  are  in  general  too  high,  but  that  their 
number  is  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  tiie  population,  and  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  paid  servants  of  the  public,  in  all  tbeir  classes,  are  above  2,200  among  240,000  inha- 
bitants. Such  a  proportion  equals  or  exceeds  even  that  of  the  army  in  other  European  states 
to  the  entire  number  of  the  population. 

This  evil  has  been  fostered  by  special  causes,  neither  can  it  be  cured  in  a  day.  The 
attempt  to  apply  a  too  sharp  and  sudden  remedy  would  defeat  itself  by  cruelty  and  injustice 
to  individuals,  which  provoke  reaction,  and  thus  impede  even  wise  and  salutary  change.  The 
case  demands  forethought  and  steadiness  of  purpose  ;  it  also  absolutely  requires  the  aid  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  which  alone  can  arbitrate  aright  between  public  economy  and 
legitimate  personal  interests. 
.  There  are  other  sources  from  which  savings  may  be  effected.  When  constitutional  and 
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■table  gOTernment  shall  hare  been  dereloped  in  theie  islands,  the  charge  of  their  pubfic  debt, 
while  it  exists,  roaj  be  rednoed.  The  circulation  of  notes  payable  on  demand  ought  to  yield 
some  profit  to  the  State.  The  management  of  roads,  when  placed  under  ezecatiye  instead  of 
elective  officers,  may  be  conducted  much  more  cheaply.  I  may,  in  passing,  obserre,  that  I 
shall  propose  to  you  the  re-organtzati(ni  of  your  municipal  and  local  Goyemments  ;  and  that 
I  hope  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  liberate  tiieir  ordinary  proceedings  fkt>m  the  interference 
of  the  protecting  Power.  To  resume,  on  the  part  of  that  Power,  I  shall  be  ready  to  lead  the 
way  in  the  work  of  economy,  by  propossng  to  take  upon  the  reserved  civil  list  ai  the  Lotd 
Commissioner,  several  charges  which  have  heretofore  been  defrayed  out  of  the  general 
revenue.  Nor  shall  I,  on  returning  to  my  own  country,  forget  to  watch  for  an  opportonfty, 
when  the  state  of  English  finance  may  render  it  practicaUe,  to  recommend,  as  fiv  as  in  me 
lies,  the  further  reduction  of  the  still  heavy  duty  of  import  upon  currants,  that  great  st^de 
of  the  southern  islands.  But  while  in  regard  to  some  financial  improvements  I  have  thus 
ventured  to  offer  ftiendly  counsels,  I  trust  that  all  such  matters  will  be  hereafter  managed, 
under  the  action  of  improved  institutions,  by  your  own  sagacity  and  good  sens& 

I  need  now  detain  you  no  longer  on  the  particular  topics  to  which  I  have  referred.  Those 
of  them  which  I  have  described  as  essential,  will  be  brought  under  your  notice  forthwith,  in 
the  form  of  resolutions,  and  by  meatus  of  a  message,  since  t^is  is  the  vehicle  spedfled  in  the 
Constitution.  As  to  their  general  scope,  gentlemen,  these  reformations  may  be  easily  and 
briefly  described.  They  are  intended  to  secure  to  you,  in  the  management  of  your  internal 
affairs,  the  full  advantage  of  a  constitutional  and  a  stable  government;  better  guarantees  for 
public  rights;  better  adjustment  of  the  influence  of  the  respective  classes  of  society;  a  more 
f^ree  career  in  political  life  for  the  ability  with  which  the  county  abounds.  Th^  do  not 
tend  to  complicate,  but  to  simplify  your  rdations  with  the  protecting  Power.  They  create 
no  new  bond  between  the  two  countries,  except  it  be  a  new  bond  of  goodwill.  Engluid  pro- 
poses to  you  a  law,  and  not  a  contract  She  a^s  from  you  nothing;  not  a  single  point  is 
added  to  her  powers. 

Beformations  such  as  these,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  history,  are  demanded  more 
frequently  than  offered;  are  extorted  by  superior  strength  more  commonly  than  given  of 
free  will.  From  divisions  of  opinion  in  these  islands,  there  has  been  left  to  the  (>own  of 
England  the  credit  and  the  grace  of  making  this  spontaneous  tender,  and  of  urging  its 
acceptance.  On  the  part  of  my  country  I  feel  the  difficulty,  but  I  prize  the  honour.  No 
impulse  has  prompted  her  Migesty  in  lier  gracious  offer,  except  the  sentiment  of  due  benevo- 
lence towards  the  Ionian  people,  and  the  conviction  that  the  reputation  of  England  is  concemed 
in  their  enjoying  fVeedom,  prosperity,  and  contentment,  not  merely  in  a  degree  equal  to  that 
of  neighbouring  or  kindred  countries,  but  in  the  highest  degree  which  it  may  be  in  her  power 
to  procure. 

Her  Msjesty  has  now  done  her  part;  and  the  rest,  Mr.  President  and  gentiemen,  is  in 
your  hands. 

I  entreat  you  to  contradict,  by  the  testimony  of  facts,  the  imputations  of  those  who 
declare  that  in  these  islands  the  spirit  of  restless  demagoguism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
inveterate  traffic  in  place  on  the  other,  render  good  and  f^  government  impracticable. 

Those  official  persons  for  whose  conduct  the  protecting  Power  is,  by  the  Constitution, 
made  virtually  respoosible,  will,  as  such,  co-operate  in  this  effort  on  bdialf  oi  the  Ionian 
people;  for  England  would  not  be  justified,  at  sudi  a  juncture,  in  neutralizing  any  assistance 
which  she  can  command. 

The  efficacy,  however,  of  that  assistance  must  nlthnately  depend  not  on  those  who  give, 
but  on  those  who  are  to  receive  it.  If  then  yon  are  a  feeble  State,  endeavour  to  be  strong 
with  the  strength  of  reason.  Freedom  must  be  fireely  accepted,  or  the  gift  would  be  poisoned 
in  the  act  of  giving.  Tou  can  make  this  effort  eflbctual;  you  can  also  make  it  vain.  To^ 
can  intercept  the  benefit  on  its  way.  Tou  can  convert  the  promise  into  a  mockery.  Tou  can 
prolong  or  perpetuate  the  reign  of  that  legislative  paralysis,  of  those  administrative  abuses 
respecting  which,  as  the  inevitable  fruits  of  a  still  defective  system,  you  have  generally,  and 
recently,  and  eagerly,  and  in  terms  of  at  least  sufficient  strength,  complained.  Of  that  over 
which  you  have  no  power,  I  need  only  say  that,  having  no  power,  you  have  no  responsibiliij. 
Of  that  which  is  now  within  your  reach,  I  shall  have  said  enough  when  I  remind  you  that 
here  your  responsibility  is  entire ;  and,  further,  that  the  habits  engendered  by  wdl-orderetl 
freedom  for  the  present,  form  the  only  efficacious  preparation  for  the  hidden  contingencies  of 
the  future.  I  conclude  then  with  giving  utterance  to  the  prayer  that  the  Almighty  may 
guide  your  counsds,  and  may  forbid  that  the  interests  of  the  Ionian  people  should  reodve,  in 
this  crisis  of  its  destinies,  and  at  the  hands  of  its  servants  and  its  sworn  defenders,  a  deadly 
wound. 


Mbs&iob  cortaining  the  Rb8olctiom8  proposed  to  the  Lboisultivx  Absbmblt. 

Mb.  Pbbbidbnt  abd  Gbntlbmbh, 

It  has  appeared  to  the  protecting  Sovereign  that  it  is  expedient  to  provide,  by  a  new 
Constitutional  Act  or  Acts,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  following  series  of  reiolntions  :— 
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I .  That  the  Civil  GoYeninient  of  the  Ionian  State  should  henoeforirard  oonsist  of— 

a.  A  Prendenov ; 

b.  A  Parliameift,  comprisiog  a  T/egialatiye  Senate  and  a  LegiiUliye  Assemblj  ; 
e,  A  President  and  Council  of  Ministers ;  and, 

d.  A  judicial  anthorit  j,  together  with  the  necessary  subordinate  officers. 
S.  That,  until  farther  provision  shall  be  made,  the  Presidency  of  the  Ionian  State  shall 
be  held  either  by  the  President  of  the  Council  pf  Ministers,  or  by  the  Council  in  its  collective 
capacity. 

3.  That  the  administrative  powers  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  general,  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  Conncil  of  Ministers  collectively,  or  of  the  members  thereof. 

4.  While  the  Lord  ffigh  Commissioner  will  appoint  and  remove  the  Ministers,  they  will, 
in  order  to  their  due  harmony  with  the  legislative  body,  hold  office  during  pleasure  only  ;  and 
he  shall  be  bound  to  remove  them  on  a  joint  address  to  that  effect  ftvm  the  two  Chambers. 

5.  That»  with  the  exception  of  such  heads  as  her  Mnjesty  shall,  by  Order  in  Council, 
within  a  time  to  be  limited,  declare  to  be  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  her  office  as  protecting. 
Sovereign,  all  acts  in  which  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  now  has  sole  authority  shall  be 
performed  by  him  only,  with  the  counter-signature  of  a  responsible  Minister ;  and  all  acts 
in  which  he  has  now  an  authority  concurrent  with  the  Senate  shall  be  done  without  his  inter- 
ventiooJby  the  Council  of  Ministers,  or  a  member  thereof! 

6.  That  as  to  all  new  laws,  it  shall  he  sufficient,  in  lieu  of  reciting  therein  the  approval 
of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  that  there  be  substituted  his  simple  visa,  without  which  they 
■hall  not  take  effect. 

7.  That  relegation  under  the  powers  of  high  police  be  declared  henceforth  illegal. 

8.  That  if  an  exceptional  state  of  law  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  established  in 
cases  of  actual  or  approaching  disturbance,  it  shall  not  continue  after  order  shall  have  been 
restored. 

9.  That  when  either  Legislative  Chamber  shall  pray  her  Majesty  to  grant  a  judicial 
hearing  of  any  complaint  against  the  Lord  High  (Commissioner  for  grave  malversation  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  said  Chamber  shall  have  the  right  to  send  an  sgent  to  England  to 
support  such  petition,  and,  of  its  own  authority,  to  order  payment  of  his  reasonable  charges. 

10.  lliat  the  authority  to  pass  **  Atti  di  Govemo,"  as  at  present  defined,  be  abolished. 

II.  That  the  Senate,  divested  wholly  of  its  initiative  and  executive  powers,  shall  simply 
have  a  veto  upon  all  hills  for  granting  a  civil  list  or  budget  and  for  raising  taxes,  and  a  con- 
current authority  with  tlie  Assembly  in  regard  to  all  other  bills. 

12.  That  the  majority  of  the  Senate  be  elected,  for  a  lengthened  term,  by  a  special  con- 
stituency; and  that  the  minor  part  be  nominated  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  for  the 
same  term,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ministiy,  from  among  persons  qualified  in  a  manner 
to  be  determined. 

18.  That  the  Assembly  shall  have  the  exclusive  power  to  impose  taxes,  and  to  authorize 
puhlic  expenditure. 

14.  That  except  as  herein  provided,  no  tax  shall  hereafter  be  imposed,  and  no  outlay  of 
public  money  authorized,  otherwise  than  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Executive  Government, 
and  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  such  proposal 

15.  That  the  allowance  to  members  of  the  two  Chambers  for  their  needful  expenses  shall 
not  exceed  a  daily  quota  of  dollars  in  the  Senate,  and  dollars  in  the  Assembly, 
together  with  an  allowance  for  the  cost  of  journeys ;  and  that  such  daily  allowance  be  not 
reckoned  for  more  than  sixty  days  in  any  one  year,  unless  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  shall 
be  passed  for  the  purpose. 

16.  That  the  Assembly  shall  have  the  right  to  impeach  all  official  persons  before  the 
Senate,  and,  of  its  own  authority,  to  order  payment  of  the  charges  of  such  impeachment. 

17.  The  municipal  and  local  Governmentr  shall  be  reorganized;  the  existing  restraints 
upon  their  proceedings  shall  be  re-considered;  and  they  shall  consist  of  paid  executive  officers, 
and  of  councillors  serving  gratuitously. 

I  introduce  these  resolutions  to  you  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  seventh  section  of  the 
'  seventh  chapter  of  the  Constitution ;  and  I  earnestly  recommend  them  t<j  your  &vourable 
consideration. 

(Signed)  W.  £.  Gladstonb. 

The  reforms  suggested  were  duly  discussed  by  the  Assembly,  but  they 
passed  a  resolution  "that  the  reform  be  declared  inadmissible ;  ^  and,  there- 
fore, the  whole  effort  at  improvement  proved  abortive.  Pending  these 
transactions  Sir  J.  Young,  the  Lord  Commissioner,  was  recallea;  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  elected  his  successor  for  a  short  time;  but  in  February 
Sir  H.  Storks,  K.C.6.,  arrived  as  the  new  Lord  Commissioner. 
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Copy  of  Papers  and  Correspondence  in  reference  to^  or  in  connection  tctdl, 
the  Prorogation  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Ionian  Islands  on  the 
I2th  March,  IS61.  (The  Marquis  of  Normanby.)  23rd  April,  1861.  (76.) 

On  the  18th  January,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  wrote  a  despatch  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  asking  for  instruction  under  the  circumstance  that 
the  Ionian  Assembly  was  about  to  discuss  the  question  of  union  with 
Greece.  Sir  H.  K.  Storks  asked  instructions  on  the  following  points: — If 
the  question  of  union  with  Greece  be  brought  before  the  Assembly  as  a 
motion  or  resolution,  should  he  stop  the  discussion  ?  If  so,  should  he  send 
the  message  which  he  had  submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  the  year 
before  ?  if  the  Assembly  pays  no  attention  to  his  message,  will  a  proro- 
gation of  the  Assembly  meet  with  the  approval  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment? If  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  despatch  of  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Turin, 
dated  27th  October,  1860,  are  brought  imder  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  should  he  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  stop  the  discussion, 
and,  if  necessary,  prorogue  the  Parliament? 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  message  proposed  to  be  sent  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly : — 

The  Lord  Hiffh  CommiMioner  has  learned  that  a  proposal  has  heen  placed  on  the  taUe 
of  the  Assembler  baTing  for  its  object  an  appeal  to  the  Congress  which  is  aboat  to  asaemble 
with  reference  to  a  question  which  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  gracious  oonsideratian 
of  the  Queen,  the  Sovereign  Protectress  of  these  States,  and  to  which  her  Majesty  has  sent 
a  reply. 

In  her  Migesty's  gracious  answer  the  Queen  has  declared  that,  invested  as  she  is  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  with  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  States,  and  constituted  the  sole 
origan  of  that  State  in  the  Councils  of  Europe,  the  can  neither  consent  to  abandon  the  obli- 
gations she  has  undertaken,  nor  can  convey  nor  permit  any  application  to  any  other  Power  in 
furtherance  of  any  similar  design. 

The  Lord  High  Commissioner  cannot  permit  such  a  proceeding  as  the  one  now  contem- 
plated, and  his  Excellency  appeals  to  the  prudence  and  public  spirit  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  not  to  compel  him  to  suspend,  by  another  prorogation,  the  labours  of  the  Assembly, 
which  are  so  urgently  required  by  the  wants  of  the  country. 

His  Excellency,  therefore,  requests  that  this  paper  may  be  withdrawn. 

(Signed)       H.  E.  Stobks. 

On  the  19th  February,  the  Dake  of  Newcastle  sent  a  despatch  in  answer 
to  the  above  in  the  following  terms : — "  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  so 
sincerely  anxious  to  promote  these  great  objects,  and  so  unwilling  to  see 
them  defeated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  or  the  reluctant  interference 
of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  that  I  have  to  instrdct  you,  under  the 
circumstances  which  you  anticipate,  to  carry  forbearance  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  your  duty  as  her  Majestv's  representative,  and  to  refrain,  if  it  be 
possible,  irom  putting  an  end  to  the  session  by  prorogation,  as  long  as  there 
IS  any  hope  of  the  Assembly  terminating  discussions  (if  unhappily  begun), 
whicn,  I  am  convinced,  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  Ionian  citizens  must 
deplore,  and  devoting  itself  to  its  true  functions  and  useful  legislation.  I 
must  add,  however,  that  to  such  forbearance  there  are  limits  which  your 
own  sense  of  duty  will  best  enable  you  to  fix,  and  which  I  will  only  so  hr 
define  as  to  say,  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  to  violate 
the  Constitution  by  an  appeal  to  any  Power  except  the  protecting  Sovereign, 
and  any  language  or  conduct  within  the  Assembly  calculated^  in  your 
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judgment,  to  disturb  that  state  of  putlic  peace  and  tranquillity  which  now 
prevails  throughout  the  Ionian  Islands,  would  necessarily  compel  you  to 
prorogue  it.  With  respect  to  any  debate  which  may  possibly,  as  you 
suppose,  arise  upon  the  principles  of  Lord  John  Russell's  despatch  of  the 
27  th  October  last,  to  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Turin,  I  shoula  be  equally 
desirous  that  you  should  refrain  from  interference  with  a  view  to  prevent 
it,  in  the  spirit  and  within  the  limits  of  the  above  instructions.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  to  you  what  has  been  so  forcibly  stated  by  Lord  S. 
Russell  nimself  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  that  the  despatch  in 
question  can  have  no  application,  except  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
possess  a  real  resemblance  to  those  which  called  it  forth.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  only  performing  a  dutjr  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  her  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  in  the  interest,  not 
of  England,  but  of  Europe,  when  she  declines  by  any  act  of  hers  to 
terminate  the  existence  of  the  Ionian  Islands  as  an  independent  State  under 
her  protection,  by  handing  them  over,  not  to  any  united  Greek  nationality, 
whicn  does  not  exist,  but  to  that  section  of  the  race  which  forms  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Such  a  step  would  involve  both  logically  and  practi- 
cally a  formidable  disturbance  of  the  political  arrangements  of  south-eastern 
Europe,  without  providing  for  the  substitution  of  any  safe  or  satisfactory 
system  in  their  stead,  and  without  any  sufficient  justification  in  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  already  constitute  a  State  where 
])olitical  and  personal  liberty  in  opinion,  speech,  and  action  is  largely 
enjoyed,  where  a  wise  and  patriotic  Legislature  could  at  any  time  remedy 
the  defects  which  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  laws  and  institutions  (a  task  in 
which  the  protecting  Power  is  ready  and  anxious  to  co-operate),  and  where 
there  is  ample  freedom,  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  possibility,  to 
cultivate  the  Greek  language,  literature,  and  national  feeling,  and  to  give 
an  example  to  the  world  of  good  legislation,  and  the  successful  exercise 
of  political  rights  on  the  part  of  a  Greek  community.  These,  I  need 
hardly  say,  are  some  of  the  facts  which  broadly  distinguish  the  situation 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  to  which  the  despatch 
in  question  referred,  which  ought  to  guiae  the  course  of  any  fairly  con- 
ducted debate,  and  which  at  all  events  must  be  evident  to  all  candid  persons 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  Ionian  Assembly." 

On  the  11th  March,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  transmitted  a  despatch 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle^  that  the  committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  address  in  answer  to  hi&  speech  had  presented 
tlieir  draft  And  that  another  document  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  being 
an  appeal  from  the  representatives  of  the  Seven  Islands  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  peoples,  the  Governments,  and  philanthropists  of  Christian 
Europe.  Considering  these  documents  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  would  first  send  a  message  to  the  Assembly, 
requesting  the  withdrawal  of  this  paper ;  and,  if  this  efibrt  be  unavailing, 
he  would  consider  it  to  be  his  duty  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  for  six 
months. 

The  following  are  the  two  documents : — 

Answer  to  thb  Abdbbss. 

The  eleventh  Ionian  Assembly,  Msembled  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  Constitution  in  its 
third  ordinary  session,  has  reassumed  its  own  right  (avrodtiuilMc)^  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 
lu  presence  of  the  unprecedented  importance  of  the  circumstances,  it  considers  as  more  grave 
the  responsibility  which  it  derives  from  its  mission. 
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The  ills  of  the  lonUa  people  have  reached  their  enlminating  point.  In  advertiDg  to  the 
cauiet  of  this  position,  they  cannot  bnt  find  its  origin  in  the  ■ytiem  introduced  from  Uie  first 
bj  the  PrutecUon  to  annul  the  independence  of  the  Ionian  people,  which  even  the  European 
treaties,  though  imposed  upon  them,  acknowledged  and  prodaimed. 

The  Protection,  having  concentrated  in  itself  all  anthority,  has  rendered  Tahs  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  tiie  natiye  element.  All  that  was  in  its  power  to  oootribote  towards 
the  moral  Septinsulars  C^wravfiauav)  for  the  development  and  adTanceroent  of  the  resooroes 
of  the  coun^  has  been  neglected  (wapofuKifBti).  Arbitraiy  will  has  become  die  index 
iyvmfjui)  direotins  the  State.  The  ezpressioo  of  ideas  has  been  drcnmseribed,  and  eros 
punished.  Personal  Ubertj  lias  been  Tiolated  and  deplorable  oppression  introduced.  Public 
instruction,  although  temporarily  brilliant,  ftom  accidental  causes,  and  unstably  and  imper- 
fectly organised,  has  Mien  into  decay.  Bad  administration  and  the  waste  of  public  rerenues 
haye  contributed  to  produce  the  deplorable  position  of  the  finances  of  the  State.  This  the 
contributions  to  the  Protection  haye  aggravated.  Moreover,  certain  liberties,  granted  after 
many  demands,  divers  persecutiont,  and  at  a  heavy  price,  were  soon  f«Isifled.  The  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  representation  have  been  violated,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Assembly 
to  repress  illegality  have  been  nullified;  and  finally,  even  the  protection  due  to  lonians 
abroad  has  often  been  wanting,  at  other  times  has  been  converted  into  oppression,  into  viohi- 
tion  of  Ionian  laws,  and  of  the  decisions  of  Ionian  authori^. 

These,  and  similar  fl^ts  at  variance  with  legality,  right,  and  true  progress,  and  not  in 
conformity  with  the  generous  sentiments  and  the  liberal  principles  of  the  English  natko, 
have  contributed,  Excellency,  to  give  rise  to  ihe  painfU  position  on  which,  before  yon,  the 
Assembly,  and  the  world,  this  Greek  society  is  situated. 

To  all  these  the  Ionian  element  has  not  and  does  not  offer  any  resistance,  other  than  in 
the  fiirtitade  of  the  Greek  nation  and  in  iu  natural  disposition  to  progress,  and  in  the 
ineibceable  connciousness  of  its  own  right,  and  in  the  hope  of  its  redemption  in  the  omuipo- 
tence  of  the  Most  High. 

The  Eleventh  Assembly  proposes,  thereftne,  again  to  ftilfil  its  ordinary  duties.  It  will 
take  into  consideration  the  sulgects  of  which  your  Excellency's  speech  makes  mention;  and 
there  being  others  betides  these  of  no  small  importance,  it  proposes  to  occupy  itself  as  much 
as  possible  with  these.  But,  consistently  with  itself,  it  is  obliged  to  repeat  that^  until  this 
Greek  people  sees-  shining  before  it  a  future  worthy  of  its  origin,  of  its  ei^ectalions,  of  its 
struggles,  and  of  its  rights,  it  will  never  enjoy  a  true  and  stable  propriety. 

Faithful  interpreters  of  the  feelings  of  the  Septinsular  people,  witnesses  and  participators 
in  its  necessities,  the  representatives  have  considered  as  a  sac9«d  and  inexorable  duty  under 
these  circumstfinoes  to  proclaim  these  truths.  They  hope  that  the  moment  is  not  distant 
in  which  this  Greek  country  will  obtain  the  tme  remedy  of  the  evils  by  which  it  is  afiUcted. 

Addebss  of  the  RsPRESBifTATtyBS  of  the  Saysir  Islavds  to  the  RsFRvanNTATiyxs  of  the 
Pboflbs,  to  the  GoysRNvuiTS,  and  the  PHiULirTHHOPiBTa  of  CHitxsnAir  Eubopb. 

The  Greek  Assembly  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  itself  the  organ  of  the  wishes,  the  rights, 
and  of  the  demands  of  the  eternally  and  continuously  indivisible  Greek  people  assembled  in 
the  present  critical  circumstances  of  the  East,  feels  imposed  upon  it  the  exalted  duty  of 
national  action  by  words,  although  it  thinks  tkiat  uigustly,  and  by  the  material  power  of  the 
stronger,  the  Seven  Islands  are  excluded,  against  their  will  (ecX^nv)  and  solemn  declaration, 
fh>m  the  Greek  kingdom  to  the  detriment  of  the  Greek  race  and  of  European  interests,  it 
hastens,  notwithstanding,  to  continue  its  labours,  and  in  the  position  of  aflairs,  turns  to  the 
Christian  world  in  favour  of  rights  and  interests,  both  of  itself  and  of  the  nation,  to  which 
are  attached  those  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  Seven  Islands,  having  maintained,  hi  the  midst  of  grave  drcumstances,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  rights  rdative  to  theUr  emancipation,  a  legitimate  conduct  and  incomparable 
order,  in  the  same  way  that  the  most  civilized  people  boast  of  in  thehr  politics,  have  the  right 
to  make  their  voice  heard,  and  are  not  discouraged  if  ftom  their  weakness  their  woids  are 
despised. 

The  greatest  boast  of  our  days  is  the  respect  rendered  not  merely  to  material  force,  bat 
right  and  speech  ;  and  at  the  moment  in  which  subject  Hellenes  (vxorfXcic  EXXip^Ct  Greek 
subject  to  tribute)  feel  more  oppressive  than  ever  the  yoke  of  the  desolating  {irvtowiic  ra 
XotaOui)  Turkish  despotism,  the  Assembly  of  the  Seven  Islands  would  think  it  the  greatest 
ofience  to  maintain  silence  before  Christian  Europe,  which  is  striving  on  behalf  of  humanity. 

The  land  of  Greece,  under  the  Turks,  needs  the  care  both  of  Greeks  and  of  Christians 
everywhere.  In  violation  of  all  the  promises  made  to  the  European  Powers  fbr  an  amdiora^ 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  subjects,  measures  more  than  ever  oppressive  of  the  Government 
on  the  one  side,  the  susdtation  of  a  savage  fanaticism  extending  on  the  other  part  to  inhuman 
massacres,  have  carried  desperation  to  its  highest  pitch  ;  while  the  threatening  opposition  on 
the  part  of  Christian  governments,  to  every  attempt  at  emancipation,  sufibcates,  so  to  speak, 
the  last  groan  of  the  oppressed. 

Christian  Greeks,  under  the  Turks,  could,  by  deed,  render  vaUi  the  spectre  of  destruc- 
tion {rh  ^fUL  Tov  iikiBoov)  which  had  fallen  on  their  country  in  the  persons  of  their 
Asiatic  conquerors,  who,  having  merely  encamped  for  400  years  on  the  land  of  Greece,  are 
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wasting  away  in  their  Yerj  camp  which  th^  had  pitched  on  Earopean  soil ;  upon  which  soil 
the  Asiatic  has  neyer  been  or  oyer  will  be  able  to  liye.  But  the  dominant  policy,  based  upon 
erroneous  principles,  and  setting  ont  from  fiillacious  calculations  of  self-interest  fidsely  under- 
stood, not  only  abstains  from  pronouncing  in  &vonr  of  the  Greek  national  enfranchisement, 
the  most  juBt  of  all,  but  also  directly  opposes  it,  wlulst  it  no  longer  conceals  the  impossibility 
of  re-organizing  and  preserying  the  already  &Uen  anti-Christian  Turkish  dynasty.  It  is, 
however,  consoling  that  the  public  and  philanthropic  indiyiduals  in  Europe  haye  been 
touched,  and  now  more  than  eyer  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  oppressed  Christians  in  the 
East.  The  prudence  and  reyerence  of  the  Greek  race  for  order,  haye  hitherto  dictated  to  it 
to  afibrd  no  just  cause  fbr  the  menacing  policy  to  accuse  it  either  of  instability  or  disorder. 

The  Greek  nation  rose  in  1821,  in  the  cause  of  order  and  humanity,  with  the  yiew  to 
establish  a  State,  well  regulated,  and  goyerned  by  good  laws  ;  to  the  creation  of  an  Earopean 
state  of  things,  and  to  the  remoyal  of  the  existing  difficulties  in  the  East  It  has  found, 
indeed,  after  catastrophes,  encouragement  and  assistance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  limitation 
on  the  part  of  poUtidans  to  its  ciyilizing  tendencies,  to  its  Hellenic  spirit  of  entire  inde- 

rdence,  which  would  restore  Greece  to  Greece.  It  was  wrongfully  imprisoned  by  diplomacy 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  and  the  laudable  work  of  regeneration  and 
ciyiUzation  which  had  been  embraced  by  the  far-seeing  friends  of  progress  was  penrerted 
by  retrogrades  who  haye  succeeded  in  keeping  it  unfinished,  and  often  assailed. 

The  hearth  of  Greek  nationality,  so  fiuned  in  song  (yuvnOtvroc  EXhiuurfuw),  was  depriyed 
of  yigonr  and  of  necessary  energy,  by  which,  as  regai^  tne  East,  if  united  with  the  European 
principle  of  progress,  would  haye  been  produced  the  plain  solution  of  the  existing  difficulties, 
the  order  and  oood  goyemment  of  the  East,  the  failure  of  which  at  this  day  threatens  not 
a  little  tiie  interests  and  the  tranqaiUity  of  all  nations. 

The  Greek  race  continued  with  a  Greek  kingdom  limited  in  extent  and  eyerywhere 
hindered  in  its  yitality,  with  the  Seven  Islands  free  and  independent  as  originally  decreed  ; 
but  preyented,  without  just  or  reasonable  cause,  firom  entering  into  the  bosom  of  the  Greek 
kingdom,  and  enslayed  Greece  prostrate  beneath  the  yoke  of  Turkish  rul&  This  third 
political  division  of  the  Greek  nationality  is  not  only  a  gross  iigustice,  but  an  error,  from 
the  grieyous  conseqnenoes  of  which  Greece  is  now  suffering,  and  to  which  Europe  herself, 
at  the  prospect  of 'the  dangers  she  is  incurring,  is  already  becoming  sufficiently  alive. 

Unfortunate  Greece,  notwithstanding  all  the  sorrows  to  which  she  has  been  condemned, 
and  all  the  attacks  and  calumnies  to  which  she  was  exposed  in  1854,  as  the  supposed  instru- 
ment of  foreign  designs,  leaped  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  Italian  freedom.  The  sons  of  Greece 
hurried  thither,  and  took  part  in  the  contest  of  nationalities  in  behalf  of  freedom  ;  and  the 
declarations  of  statesmen  that  nations  themselyes  are  the  only  judges  of  their  wants,  and 
alone  entitled  to  decide  upon  their  lot,  revived  hopes  of  a  happier  future  in  the  breast  even 
of  the  suffering  Greek. 

Notwithstanding  this,  in  Greece  the  right  is  practically  desired  of  placing  oyer  the 
crescent  the  croes,  the  symbol  of  its  salvation,  the  foundation  and  soul  of  modem  European 
civilization.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Seyen  Islands  themselyes,  the  first  star  in  the  political 
regeneration  of  the  East,  and  a  country  already  declared  independent,  take  no  part  in  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  soil,  whilst  the  English  Government  prodaimB  its  respect  for  rights, 
and  recognizes  the  claims  of  nationalities  ;  whilst  the  same  Goyemment  has  both  witnessed 
and  known,  and  by  its  political  acts  h-ts  officially  recognized,  the  unanimous  and  sacred 
sentiment  of  this  Assembly  in  behalf  of  its  national  restoration.  In  this  state  of  things 
Greece  is  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  haye  smiled  upon  Italy,  and  has  only  the 
Parliaments  of  Athens  and  Corfu,  through  which  the  voice  of  injured  humanity  and  the 
protest  of  the  Greek  race  by  its  Greek  representatives  can  alone  be  heard. 

What  comparison  is  there  between  populations  slaughtered  by  barbarians  like  wild 
beasts,  and  people  subjected  to  dynasties  which, .  although  tyrannical,  are  stdl  European? 
What  comparison  is  there  between  the  Greek  rayah,  having  no  security,  not  to  speak  of 
political  and  civil  rights,  but  no  security  of  personal  safe^  and  proper^,  and  the  oppressed 
inhabitant  of  the  most  absolute  European  goyemment  ?  Universities,  schools,  arts,  manufac- 
tures, political  orders,  are  found  in  eyery  part  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  enslaved  land  of  Greece, 
where  first  European  civilization  was  cultivated,  and  whence  Christianity  was  taught,  where 
are  they  ? 

Further,  what  comparison  is  there  between  the  free  and  independent  Seyen  I«lands  now 
decaying  and  ftdling  to  ruin,  ciyilly,  piditicaUy,  and  economically,  in  the  narrow  circle  in 
which  they  are  placed,  precluded  from  partaking  in  the  common  lot  of  the  free  portion  of 
their  nation,  hindered  fh>m  contributing  to  the  civilization  of  the  East,  between  this  Septin- 
snlar  State  in  the  removal  firom  which  of  foreign  guardianship  no  princely,  dynastic,  or  other 
similar  rights  would  suffer,  and  the  States  of  Italy,  whence  dynasties  the  most  ancient  have 
been  driven,  princes  have  been  kicked  out  (aVcjcXaruj^aav),  and  tributary  rights  recognized 
by  treaties,  and  geographical  divisi  ins  according  to  international  law  have  been  abolished 
within  the  most  narrow  limits  of  existing  legality  ?  The  Greek  of  the  Seven  Inlands  makes 
use  of  words  alone  on  behalf  of  his  rights,  as  often  as  the  superior  authority  does  not  prevent 
even  this.  In  his  behalf  in  the  invincible  force  of  justice,  patient  and  persevering,  he  is  per- 
suaded that  the  declaration  of  the  weak,  based  on  justice,  will  be  re«pected  and  finally  carried 
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out  bj  the  reaction  of  saperior  material  force  ;  bat  the  despair  which  has  orercome  the  Grwk 
under  the  Turks,  this  may  perhaps  produce  a  general  convulsion.  If  this  convulsion  erer 
arriTes,  will  it  profit  Christian  Europe  ?     Will  it  secure  its  peace  ? 

The  Greek  Assembly  of  the  Septinsular  State  must  speak  to  the  politicians  of  £iiiope, 
with  respect  but  with  boldness,  one  further  truth,  by  many  either  overlooked  or  ignored. 
The  Hellenic  race  fh>m  remote  times  has  guarded  intact  iu  spirit  and  its  expectatioDS.  It 
has  been  corrupted  by  no  conqueror.  It  has  not  serred  but  itself,  and  its  mission,  which  not 
only  does  not  combat,  but,  on  the  coatrajry,  secures  the  mispion  and  interests  of  Europe.  It 
has  sympathy  only  with  those  who  lore  its  independence  and  its  greatness.  It  has  only  looked 
from  the  earliest  times  to  its  own  political  unity,  which  at  this  day  alone  can  save  it,  and  can 
offer  a  secure  pledge  to  Europe  for  the  peace,  the  security,  and  the  independence  of  the  East, 
incomparably  superior  and  firmer  than  all  others. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Seven  Islands  again  raises  its  feeble  voice  on  behalf  of  humanity, 
of  Christianity,  and  of  freedom,  invoking  Christian  Europe  in  favour  of  the  emancipatioa  of 
the  whole  Greek  race,  and  of  its  incorporation  with  the  existing  Greek  kingdom  without  a 
convulsion,  in  the  confusion  of  which  Europe,  perhaps,  would  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

Let  England  restore  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece  the  trust,  which  before  the  formation  of 
that  kincrdom  was  confided  to  her  on  account  of  circumstances  which  have  long  ceased  to 
exist.  This  is  the  first  step  which  the  interest  of  Europe  and  the  righta  of  Hdlenism  (ra 
ZUaia  HiQ  'EXXiTvcconiroc)  require.  The  question  (Zi^ni/ia)  of  the  union  of  the  Seven  Islands 
to  the  existing  {yvv)  Greek  kingdom  is  not  a  question.  This  even  on  behalf  of  England 
herself^  by  the  English  Government  itself,  has  lately  been  solved  by  the  communication  wluch 
the  administration  of  England  addressed,  on  the  15th  (27th)  of  October,  1860,  to  the  EogIi^h 
ambassador  at  Turin,  and  by  the  whole  conduct  of  the  English  Government  as  regards  Italian 
aflairs.    Truth  and  justice  are  not  changed  by  place  and  nationalities. 

These  are,  and  must  be  the  same,  whether  fbr  an  Englishman,  for  an  Italian,  or  for  a 
Greek — in  short,  for  the  strong  as  for  the  weak  ;  and  duty  requires  in  a  greater  degree 
(imracrucftfrcpov)  on  the  part  of  the  stronger,  the  execution  and  fulfilment  of  the  principles 
and  dogmas  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  by  himself  (irah  avrov  rov  iSiov). 

Europe,  casting  a  single  glance  on  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  can  easily  oooviuoe 
herself  that  Greeks  have  all  those  requisites  necessary  that  there  should  no  longer  be  with- 
held from  them  the  political  direction  of  their  beautiful  country,  the  independence  and  peace 
of  which,  consolidated  as  it  should  be,  interest  the  freedom  and  the  security  of  the  whole 
European  society. 

(Signed)       Cosma  PasarbtoBw 
Geoboios  Bbrikios. 

Hatue  of  Assembfy,  25th  (o.s.)  February^  1861.  CoNSTAHTiiro  Lombabdou 

On  the  12th  March,  1861,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  informed  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  that  the  Assembly  insisted  upon  discussing  the  docu- 
ments laid  on  the  table,  and  that  seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  attention 
being  paid  to  his  request,  but  that  a  scene  of  confusion  and  violence  would 
probably  issue,  ending  in  some  resolution  more  illegal  and  more  unconsti- 
tutional  than  the  proposals  themselves,  he  reluctantly  prorogued  Parlia- 
ment for  six  months.  The  most  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed,  and  the  pro- 
rogation had  created  no  sensation.  In  answer  to  this  communication  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  5th  April,  1861,  wrote  as  follows: — "Her 
Majesty*s  Government  regret  to  find  that  the  lonion  Representatives  have 
not  thought  right  to  address  themselves  at  once  to  the  task  of  useful  legis- 
lation, in  which  the  protecting  Power  is  ready  and  anxious  to  co-operate 
with  them,  and  for  wtiich  there  is  ample  scope  within  the  limits  of  that  con- 
stitution which  they  have  themselves  accepted,  and  to  which  they  have 
sworn  fidelity.  They  have,  however,  chosen  to  depart  widely  from  those 
limits,  and  to  engage  in  discussions  which  tend,  so  far  as  they  possess  any 
importance,  to  overturn  those  relations  between  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the 
protecting  Power,  as  well  as  between  the  former  and  all  neighbouring 
nations,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  protecting  sovereign  to  maintain.  While, 
therefore,  her  Majesty's.  Government  fully  adhere  to  that  policy  of  forbear- 
ance which  was  prescribed  to  you  in  my  despatch  of  the  19th  February,  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that,  under  the  circumstances  which 
have  arisen,  they  approve  of  the  decided  course  which  you  have  taken.     I 
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am  happy  to  find  that  perfect  tranqailllty  prevails  throughout  the  Islands, 
so  that  no  repressive  measures  of  any  lund  are  required,  and  the  Ionian 
people  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  order  and  freedom,  unaifected  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Assembly.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  an  enlightened  pubhc 
opinion  may  hereafter  exercise  greater  control  over  those  who  have  led 
that  body  into  its  recent  proceedings,  so  that  the  Ionian  Parliament  may  be 
permitted  by  its  own  members  to  improve  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  may 
accord  to  the  Ionian  people  the  advantages  and  the  dignity  of  free  and 
national  legislation." 


BRITISH    NOBTH   AMERICA. 

Reports  of  Progress^  mth  a  preliminary  and  general  Report  on  the  Assinniboine 
and  Sa^katdiewan  ExpUmng  Expedition j  made  under  insbrvctions  from  the 
Prouincial  Secretary,  Canada,  ly  Henry  Toule  Hind,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Geology  in  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 

On  the  27th  April,  1858,  Professor  Hind  was  instructed  to  procure  all 
the  information  in  his  power  respecting  the  geology,  natural  history,  topo- 
graphy, and  meteorology  of  the  region  of  the  country  lying  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Winnipeg  and  Red  River  embraced  and  between  the  rivers  Saskat- 
chewan and  Assinniboine  as  far  west  as  South  Branch  House  on  the  former 
river. 

Professor  Hind  first  gave  a  notice  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  or  Calling  River, 
and  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  south  branch  or  the  Saskatchewan  down 
its  valley,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  steamboat  communication 
from  Fort  Garry,  Red  River,  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
descoveries  of  gold  in  British  Columbia  have  invested  with  great  interest 
the  facilities  for  communication  which  exist  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboard,  north  of  the  49th  parallel. 

Gold  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  within  British  terri- 
tory, will  probably  induce  a  large  emigration  to  that  quarter,  and  speedily 
create  great  commercial  activity.  For  the  sake  of  the  valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  Canada  to  establish  a  com- 
munication between  it  and  Lake  Superior,  which,  for  commercial  purposes, 
is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Americans  are 
already  following  that  route;  and  a  steam  route  has  been  prepared  as 
follows: — Lake  Winnipeg  is  to  be  gained  from  Lake  Superior  bv  taking 
advantage  of  the  navigs3>le  reaches  of  water  on  Dog  Lake,  Milies  Lacs, 
Rainy  Lake,  Rainy  River,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  with  intervening 
roads  and  portages.  The  valley  of  the  Qu'Appelle  River  joins  the  Assin- 
niboine a  few  imles  above  Fort  EUice,  and  by  the  windings  of  the  river 
valley,  about  360  miles  from  Fort  Garry.  It  is  270  miles  long.  The 
narrowest  breadth  of  the  valley  is  half  a  mile ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  a 
mile  and  a  half. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  expedition  is  embraced  between  the  49th 
and  54th  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  96th  and  107th  degrees  of  longitude. 
The  lines  of  exploration  crossed  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  miles,  or 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  form  of  this  area  is  similar  to 
that  of  a  parallelogram,  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  49th  parallel, 
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and  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  where  the  Little  Souris  River  cnts  it,  to 
the  elbow  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  west  cost  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  on  the 
north  by  the  Main  Saskatchewan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  south  bnmch  of 
that  river.  The  longest  diameter  of  this  parallelogram  from  Pambina  to 
the  grand  forts  is  about  450  miles,  and  its  transverse  diameter  slightly 
exceeds  360  miles. 

Prominent  among  the  physical  features  of  this  region  are  vast  expanses 
of  water,  which  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  its  eastern  area.  Lake 
Winnipeg  is  300  miles  long,  and  in  several  parts  more  than  50  miles  broad. 
Lakes  Manitobah  and  Winnipego-sis  together  are  nearly  of  the  same  length, 
and  the  broadest  part  of  the  first-named  is  not  less  than  35  miles  across. 
Nearly  the  whole  country  between  Lake  Winnipeg  and  its  western  rivals  is 
occupied  by  smaller  lakes,  so  that  between  the  valley  of  the  Assinniboine 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg  fully  one  third  is  permanently 
under  water.  These  lakes,  both  large  and  small,  are  shallow ;  and  in  the 
same  water  area  show  much  uniformity  in  depth  and  coast  line.  Several 
hundred  soundings  in  Lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitobah  showed  a  greatest 
depth  of  64  feet,  which  is  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Qu'Appelle  Lakes  in  the 
valley  of  the  Qu'Appelle  or  Calling  Kiver.  Some  of  the  smaller  lakes  are 
of  dimensions  which  entitle  them  to  notice.  Such  are  St  Martin's  Lake, 
with  an  area  exceeding  300  square  miles;  Water-hen  Lake;  Ebb  and 
Flow  Lake,  and  Dauphm  Lake,  both  covering  an  area  of  more  than  150 
square  miles. 

The  areas  fit  for  settlement  in  the  vallev  of  the  Assinniboine  and  Saskat- 
chewan is  extensive.  The  total  area  of  arable  land  of  first  quality  was 
estimated  as  follows : — Red  River  and  the  Assinniboine  Prairies  east  of 
Prairie  Portage,  1,500,000  acres;  eastern  water-shed  of  the  Assinniboine 
and  La  Rivi^e  Sali,  3,500,000  acres ;  Long  Creek  and  the  Forks  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  6OO,0iOO  acres ;  between  Carrot  River  and  the  Main  Saskat- 
chewan, 3,000,000  acres ;  the  Touchwood  Hill  range,  the  Moose  Woods, 
&C.,  500,000  acres;  Little  Souris,  or  Mouse  River,  Qu'Appelle  River, 
White  Sand  River,  1,000,000  acres;  the  region  about  the  head-waters  of 
the  Assinniboine,  including  the  valley  of  Swan  River,  1,000,000  acres: 
total,  11,000,000  acres. 

The  country  in  the  valley  of  Long  Creek,  at  the  Touchwood  Hills,  and 
on  the  south-east  flank  of  the  Riding  Mountains,  is  very  rich.  The  valley 
of  the  Rapid  River  is  extremely  beautiful  and  fertile  until  within  a  few 
miles  of  its  junction  with  the  Assinniboine;  it  oflPers  the  most  attractive  and 
desirable  place  for  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  country  we  have  explored. 
The  stream  abounds  in  fish ;  the  flats  in  the  valley  are  covered  with  the 
richest  herbage ;  timber,  consisting  of  aspen,  poplar,  and  oak,  is  abundant ; 
the  prairies  on  either  side  are  clothed  with  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation ;  the  scenery  is  very  attractive,  and  the  river  navigable  down  stream 
for  canoes  and  batteaux  to  the  Assinniboine.  Where  the  Rapid  River 
enters  the  Riding  Mountain,  balsam  and  white  spruce  appear,  and  our 
explorations  on  the  east  flank  of  the  range  showed  that  large  birch,  spruce, 
poplar,  and  aspen  flourished  on  the  summit  plateau.  Fires  here,  as  else- 
where, have  damaged  the  forest  which  once  covered  the  country.  Vast 
numbers  of  young  oak  and  aspen  are  springing  up  in  all  directions  on  the 
prairie  fringing  the  river  near  our  trail.  Birds  are  very  numerous  in  this 
region ;  every  Take  contained  duck,  with  their  young.   The  aspen  groves  and 
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willow  clumps  were  alive  with  grackle  and  yellow  birds  congreffating  in 
flocks.  Humming-birds  were  also  observed,  as  well  as  the  Amencan 
cuckoo  and  the  solitary  thrush.  In  the  marshes,  herons,  cranes,  and 
bitterns  are  numerous.  Hoar-frost  again  noticed  early  this  morning. 
Equally  beautiful  is  the  scenery  of  the  country  south  of  Manitobah  Lake. 
But  in  other  places,  however,  the  land  is  low  and  marshy. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians  were  described  a^  follows  : — 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  shall  endearoar  to  describe  some  incidents  which  will 
show  how  far  old  superstitions  and  customs  prevail  among  the  Indians  occupying  the 
country  between  Bed  Riyer  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

Early  last  spring,  the  warlike  bands  of  Ojibways,  called  the  Lac  la  Pluie  Indians,  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  savage  excitement  by  the  arrival  of  messengers  from  their  friends  on 
Red  River,  with  tidings  lliat  two  Sioux  had  been  killed  and  scalped  in  the  plains.  In 
testimony  of  this  triumph  they  brought  with  them  two  fingers  severed  from  the  hands  of  the 
unfortunate  Sioux.  The  announcement  of  the  intelligence  that  tlie  scalps  would  be  sent 
after  their  Red  River  brethren  had  celebrated  war  dances  over  them,  was  received  with  wild 
clamour  and  shouting.  After  the  scalps  had  been  carried  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  victory 
that  won  them  triumphed  over  with  dancing,  singing,  and  feasting,  they  would  be  returned 
to  the  warriors  who  took  them,  and  finally  suspended  over  the  graves  of  relatives  or  friends 
mourning  the  loss  of  any  of  their  kindred  by  the  huids  of  the  Sioux. 

The  Wood  Indians  assemble  in  the  spring  to  celebrate  thdr  medicine  feasts  and  other 
ceremonies.  During  the  summer  they  separate  into  families  or  small  bands,  and  hunt,  fish,  or 
go  to  the  plains  in  search  of  buffalo.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  *'  take  debt,"  or  otherwise 
obtain  supplies  at  the  difierent  posts  of  the  company,  and  retire  to  their  winter  quarters  to 
trap  the  fur-bearing  animals.  The  Plain  or  Prairie  Indians  follow  the  buffalo,  and  vary  the 
monotony  of  their  existence  by  forming  war  parties  against  their  enemies,  such  as  the  Plain 
Crees  against  the  Siuux  and  the  Blackfeet,  the  Ojibways  against  the  Sioux. 

When  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  last  August,  we  found  the  Plain  Crees 
hastening  from  the  west  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  elbow,  with  a  strong  war-party 
of  Blackfeet  in  pursuit  The  chief,  Shortstick,  pointed  out  some  of  his  band  who  had 
penetrated  through  the  Blackfeet  country  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  two  years  ago,  and 
returned  with  several  scalps,  grizzly  bear  claws,  necklaces,  pipes,  and  other  trophies  of  succesn. 
He  also  relatel  with  much  feeling  how  twenty-five  young  warriors  had  gone  on  a  similar 
excursion  the  summer  before  last,  but  none  had  yet  returned.  Last  July  (1858)  a  large  body 
of  the  Plain  Crees  met  a  portion  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  at  the  Eagle  HilU,  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  All  matters  went  on  smoothly,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  two  nations  separated  as  friends.  Some  of  the  Crees,  however, 
incapable  of  resisting  the  opportunity,  stole  some  horses  from  the  Blackfeet.  They  were 
pursued,  and  three  of  them  taken.  One  was  killed  instantly;  the  others  were  led  back  in 
triumph  to  the  camp  of  the  Blackfeet  They  were  stripped,  their  hands  were  tied  behind 
theUr  backs,  a  hole  was  bored  through  both  wrists,  and  a  stick  passed  through  them  and 
80  tightly  fastened  that  it  could  not  be  removed  without  a8:iistance ;  the  captives  were  then 
separated,  and  dismissed  singly  to  find  their  way  to  their  friends.  One  only  reached  his 
tribe,  and  was  lying  in  a  tent  which  we  passed  on  the  banks  of  the  Qu'Appelle,  near  the 
aouth  branch. 

Shortstick,  when  relating  these  adventures,  held  up  the  pipe  he  had  in  his  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  <*  This  is  what  my  Blackfoot  friend  gave  me  one  day,  the  next  he  killed  my  young 
men ;  he  is  now  my  enemy  again/'  I  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase  the  pipe.  The  cliief 's 
reply  was,  "  Take  it,"  handing  it  to  me  with  a  gloomy  frown,  and  silently  extending  his  hand 
for  the  common  "  clay"  which  I  was  smoking  at  the  time.  The  great  chief  of  the  Plain  Crees 
is  styled  **  the  Fox."  He  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  the  PUin  Indians  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact,  either  in  peace  or  war.  He  is  dreaded  by  the  Sioux,  the  Blackfeet,  the 
Bloodies,  the  Fall  Indians,  the  Assinniboines,  and  all  the  tribes  who  occasionally  hunt  on  the 
Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri  and  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  cruel,  barbarous  treatment  of  prisoners  so  often  described  in  narratives  of  Indian 
warfare  is  common  even  now  in  the  prairies  south  of  the  Qu'Appelle  and  AsAinniboine.  Not 
a  year  passes  without  two  or  more  of  the  Red  River  half-breeds  being  scalped  by  Sioux ; 
sometimes,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  quite  close  to  the  settlement  of  St  Joseph,  near  the 
boundary  line,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Red  River.  When  a  prisoner  is  taken,  the  Sioux 
sometimes  adopt  a  terrible  mode  of  death  during  the  summer  season.  They  have  been 
known  to  strip  a  half-breed,  tie  him  to  a  stake  on  the  borders  of  a  marsh  in  the  prairie,  and 
leave  him  exposed  to  the  attocks  of  millions  of  musquitoes,  without  being  able  to  move  any 
part  of  his  body,  and  when  the  agony  of  fever  and  the  torment  of  thirst  come  upon  him,  they 
leave  him  to  die  a  dreadful,  lingering  death,  with  water  at  his  feet,  and  buzzards  hovering 
and  circling  around  him  in  greedy  expectation. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  character  of  the  medicine  or  coi^juring  ceremonies  which  may 
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be  witnesied  daring  all  feoaoDn  of  the  year,  when  iereral  famfliea  are  encamped  tngether, 
I  shall  describe  a  scene  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness  last  summer,  near  the  Hodson  Bay 
Company's  post  in  the  Toochwood  Hills,  between  the  sooth  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  and 
the  Assinniboina  The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Cree,  but,  I  bdieve,  fiuthMly  inter- 
preted to  me  by  the  officer  then  in  charge  of  the  post,  who  ^as  present.  The  interpretmHon 
was  pronounced  exact  by  one  of  the  Cree  half-breeda  attached  to  my  party. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  this  post,  a  oo^joror  of  some  oelebri^  was  endeavonffing  tD 
cure  a  sickly  woman  by  the  exercise  of  his  canning.  The  sick  woman  was  lying  in  a 
baffklo-skin  tent.  The  coi^aror,  painted  and  decorated,  employed  himself  in  beating  a 
medicine  dram  within  a  few  ISset  of  her,  and  singing  at  interrals  the  following  words, 
first  ottered  slowly,  with  a  paoae  between  eadi  word,  then  as  in  ordinary  oonrersation,  lastly, 
with*  energy  and  rapidity  :— 

•*  Great--is— the— man— who — walks — 
In — the — middle— of— the— earth,— 
He— is— the— only— true— Lord." 

The  word  "lord  "  is  not  employed  in  the  sense  of  supreme  master,  but  is  rather  Intended 
to  convey  an  idea  of  independence  and  individual  power,  and  is  better  expressed  in  English, 
as  the  half-breeds  informed  me,  by  the  word  **  gentleman." 

The  conjuror  occasionally  came  oat  of  the  tent;  and  whenever  the  supposed  Maniton  or 
fairy,  who  was  the  alleged  cause  of  the  woman's  illness,  approached,  a  little  beU,  suspended 
from  the  poles  supporting  the  tent,  tinkled,  and  gave  the  alarm;  the  conjuror  immediately 
seized  his  drum,  commenced  his  song,  and  by  his  incantations  succeeded  in  podfying  the 
Manitou.  These  proceedings  continued  for  two  nights;  at  the  close  of  the  second  night,  after 
a  prolonged  ringing  of  the  little  bell,  violent  shaking  of  the  tent  poles,  loud  beating  of  the 
drum  and  chanting  of  the  words  before  quoted,  the  coijuror  announced  that  he  had  discovered 
the  reasons  of  the  Manitou's  anger,  and  the  means  to  appease  it. 

*<  You  had  a  dream,"  said  the  coi^uror, "  and  when  you  rose  in  the  morning  yon  pro- 
mised to  make  an  offering  to  the  Manitou;  you  have  forgotten  your  pledge,  and  you  are 
iick." 

The  woman  demanded  what  she  had  dreamt  and  what  she  had  promised,  avowing  her 
ignorance  of  both  dream  and  promise.  The  coi^uror  told  her  that  when  the  buflklo  were 
around  her  tent  last  winter,  and  no  fear  of  starvation  before  her  eyes,  she  had  dreamed  that 
the  buffiilo  would  always  surround  her,  that  famine  and  sorrow  were  always  to  be  strangers  to 
her,  and,  in  gratitude,  had  vowed  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  her  best  robe.  The  woman,  wearied 
no  doubt  with  the  conjuror's  unceasing  drum  and  song,  probably,  too,  believing  that  a  fidse 
('onfession  was  the  lesser  evil,  as  it  might  bring  the  promised  relief,  acknowledged  that  the 
coiguror  was  in  the  right.  The  penalty  she  was  toH  to  pay  consisted  of  the  sacrifice  of 
throwing  away  two  robes,  or  double  the  amount  of  the  promise  she  had  made;  after  which 
her  health  was  to  be  restored. 

Scenes  similar  to  the  one  just  described  may  be  witnessed  whenever  several  fiunilies  are 
camping  together;  but  the  sacrifices  required  to  be  made  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
deluded  creatures  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  conjuror. 

"  The  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,"  the  Heaven  of  Indians,  so  often  spoken  of  by  writers 
of  fiction,  are  an  actual  reality  in  the  imaginations  of  Crees  and  Ojibways,  as  well  as  of  other 
north-western  tribes.  A  Plam  Cree  on  the  Qu'Appelle  gravely  informed  one  of  my  men  that 
he  had  been  dead  once,  and  visited  the  spirit  world.  His  narrative  was  to  the  following 
effect: — **  I  was  sick,  and  foil  asleep.  I  awoke  on  the  bank  of  a  deep  river,  whose  waters 
were  flowing  swiftly  and  black  from  a  great  mist  on  the  south  to  a  great  mist  on  ihe  north. 
Many  other  Indians  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  gazing  at  irs  waters,  and  on  the  gloomy 
shore  which  lay  wrapped  in  mist  on  the  other  side.  Time  after  time  the  mist  before  us  would 
roll  away  and  reveal  the  mouth  of  another  great  river  pouring  its  flood  into  the  one  on  whose 
banks  I  was  sitting.  The  country  to  the  south  of  this  river  was  bright  and  glorious,  to  the 
north  dark  and  gloomy.  On  the  one  side  were  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  on  the  other  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  bad  Indians.  Time  after  time  my  companions  tried  to  crosa  the  swift 
stream  before  us,  in  order  to  reach  the  happy  hunting  grounds;  some  arrived  in  safety,  others 
reached  the  north  banic,  and  disappeared  in  the  mist  which  overlrang  the  bad  country.  I 
tried  at  last,  but  the  current  was  too  strong  for  me,  the  recollection  of  bad  deeds  prevented 
me  from  stemming  the  current,  and  I  was  swept  on  to  the  north  shore  of  the  opposite  river. 
I  scrambled  up  the  bank,  and  spent  many  moons  in  hunting  in  that  dreary  land;  always  oki 
the  puint  of  starving,  or  being  hurt  by  enemies,  or  wet,  and  cold,  and  miserable.  At  length  I 
came  upon  a  river  like  the  one  I  had  crossed,  with  mists  and  a  great  stream  opposite,  breaking 
douds,  revealing  happy  hunting  grounds  on  one  side,  and  a  more  gloomy  and  terrible  country 
on  the  other  side.  Other  Indians  were  there  before  me,  looking  at  the  river  and  trying  to 
cross ;  many  succeeded,  a  few  were  swept  to  the  bad  country :  these  were  very  widted 
Indians.  I  tried  to  cross.  I  knew  I  had  been  a  good  Indian  in  this  dreary  hunting  ground. 
I  took  coura  ge,  and  swam  strong  against  the  stream.  I  reach  the  happy  hunting  grounds ;  all  my 
sorrow  disappeared  as  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  bank  and  saw  before  me  bidians  numeroua 
as  grass  leaves,  buffalo  on  the  distant  plains  as  thick  as  rain-drops  in  summer,  a  cloudleM 
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skj  abore,  and  a  wuni,  freth,  loented,  happy  breexe  blowing  in  m j  face.    I  sank  to^leep, 
and  woke  alone  in  mj  tent  in  these  prairies  again." 

WbatOTer  faith  the  Indian  medicine  men  possess  in  the  efficacy  of  their  charms,  it  is 
certain  that  they  entertain  great  respect  for  the  white  man's  medicine.  A  laughable  incident 
oocorred  at  the  Touchwood  Hills.  The  cozgnror  of  whom  mention  has  jnst  been  made 
entered  the  room  at  the  post  where  I  was  sitting  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.,  who  were  temporarily 
in  charge.  The  Indian  and  a  companion  seated  themselves  upon  one  of  my  boxes,  which 
contained  a  small  medicine  chest.  Mrs.  H.  asked  me  to  give  her  some  sticking-plaister.  I 
crossed  the  room  to  open  the  medicine  chest,  when  Mrs.  H.  (a  half-breed)  said  to  her 
husband,  in  the  Oree  language,  **  Will  his  medicines  do  me  any  harm  if  I  stop  here  while  he 
opens  them?'*  Mr.  H.  answered,  jestingly,  '*Tes;  you  had  better  go  into  the  other  room." 
On  motioning  the  Indians  to  mbye,  they  rose,  and  I  opened  the  chest.  The  moment  they 
saw  the  bottles,  they  hurried  out  of  the  room,  hastened  to  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
and,  diresting  themselres  of  every  article  of  clothing,  shook  their  garments  repeatedly,  and, 
after  hanging  them  on  bushes  in  the  sun,  squatted  on  their  haunches  to  await  the  deodorizing 
influenoe  of  the  breeze. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Qu'Appelle  River  we  frequently  found  offerings  to  Manitou  or 
fairies  suspended  on  branches  of  trees;  they  consisted  of  fragments  of  doth,  strings  of  beads, 
shreds  of  painted  buffalo  hide,  bears*  teeth  aud  claws,  and  other  trifles.  Our  half-breeds 
always  regarded  them  with  respect,  and  never  molested  or  liked  to  see  us  molest  these  offerings 
to  Manitou.  This  custom  prevails  everywhere  in  the  valley  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  the  medicine  drum  Is  heard  &r  more  frequently  in  some  parishes  of  Selkirk 
{Settlement  than  the  sound  of  church  bells. 

A  conjuror  celebrated  for  the  potency  of  his  charms  will  often  ezerdse  a  very  iigurious 
influence  over  an  entire  band  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  families,  in  deterring  them  from 
frequenting  particular  hunting  or  fishing  grounds  if  they  offend  him.  Out  of  numerous 
instances  of  this  dangerous  influence  I  select  the  following.  It  occurred  on  the  Dauphin 
River.  When  ascending  that  stream  we  came  upon  a  large  camp  of  Qjibways,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Hudson  Bsy  Company's  post  at  Fairford.  Their  usual  wintering  place  was 
at  the  PUce's  Head,  near  the  mouth  of  Jack-finh  river,  an  excellent  fishing  station  on  Lake 
Winnipeg,  but  they  had  abandoned  the  intention  of  wintering  there,  in  consequence  of  a 
threat  which  had  been  conveyed  to  them  from  a  noted  conjuror  styled  **  the  Badger,"  of  the 
Grand  Rapid  of  the  Saskatchewan,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  band  ventured  to  winter  at  the 
Pike's  Head,  **  he  would  do  something."  This  ambiguous  threat  was  quite  sufficient  to  deter 
them  from  visiting  their  old  haunts,  and  would  probably  be  instrumental  in  producing  much 
suffering,  if  not  actual  want,  to  many  of  the  band. 

There  are  many  places  on  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Manitobah,  which  the  Indians  who  hunt 
and  live  on  the  shores  of  those  great  lakes  dare  not  visit  There  is  scarcely  a  cave  or  head- 
land which  has  not  some  legend  attached  to  it,  familiar  to  all  the  wanderers  on  these  coasts. 

On  the  west  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  in  the  long,  dark,  and  gloomy  chambers  formed  by 
fissures  in  the  limestone,  bad  spirits  are  supposed  to  dwell,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Indians  who  hunt  on  the  coast,  and  he  would  be  a  powerful  charmer  who  could  induce  a 
heathen  Indian  to  approach,  much  less  enter,  the  abodes  of  these  imaginary  Manitous. 

Near  Limestone  Cave  Point  are  several  of  these  supposed  fairy  dwellings.  When  an 
Indian  approaches  them  in  his  canoe,  he  either  leaves  an  offering  or  cautiously  gives  them  a 
wide  berth. 

On  Lake  Manitobah,  Steep  Rock  Point  is  a  noted  dwelling-place  for  the  '*  Little  Men." 
Some  of  the  traditions  connected  with  these  phuses  are  very  absurd,  and  appear  to  have  little 
meaning  to  dvilized  men ;  nevertheless,  amonfir  the  barbarous  tribes  of  those  regions,  they 
are  associated  with  their  past  history,  or  with  the  history  of  the  race  that  pre<^ed  them. 
Manitobah  Lake,  a  body  of  water  of  very  imposing  dim<:n8ions,  having  an  area  of  1,900 
square  miles,  derives  its  name  from  one  of  these  superstitions.  I  stayed  for  three  days  on 
this  dreaded  island,  where  a  Manitou  dwdls,  but  although  Indians  passed  and  repassed, 
heard  and  answered  our  shou,  yet  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  land.  The  only  evidence 
ot  fairy  presence  which  I  met  with,  was  the  **  faiiy-like  music "  of  the  waves  of  Lake 
Manitobah,  beating  upon  the  hard  limestone  shingle  on  the  heach,  and  producing  a  very 
beautiful  and  mdancboly  resemblance  to  divtaot  churdi  bells.  All  night  long  this  ringing, 
musical  sound  was  heard,  and  would,  no  doubt,  in  the  active  imagination  of  Indians,  suggest 
the  existence  of  those  Manitous  with  which  th^  people  the  air,  the  water,  the  forests,  and 
the  caves  of  the  earth. 

Sacrifices  and  offerings  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Indians  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Valley.  The  customary  offering  consists  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes  five  dogs. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Qu'Appelle  River,  an  Indian,  in  June  last,  set  his  net  and  caught  a  large 
fish  of  a  different  kind  to  any  with  which  he  was  familiar.  He  immediately  pronounced  it  to 
be  a  Manitou,  and  carefully  restoring  it  to  the  water  again,  at  once  sacrificed  five  valuable 
dogs  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  supposed  faixy.  On  approaching  Long  Lake,  an  arm  of  the 
Qu'Appelle  River  Valley,  the  Crees  warned  us  not  to  visit  the  lake  by  night,  as  it  was  full  of 
devils.  They  told  me  very  extraordinary  tales  of  the  dimensions  and  power  of  these  devils, 
and  appear  to  live  in  awe  and  terror  of  them. 
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l^ke  moit  heathens  and  barbarnnn  races,  Indians  suffer  mnch  from  their  saperfttitions 
fears.  When  the  weather  is  fine,  and  their  tents  are  well  supplied  with  prorisions,  tliej  are 
an  independent  and  joyous  people.  Full  of  frolic,  and  fond  of  relating  anecdotes,  they  Ungh 
immoderately  at  any  trifling  joke  or  absurdity,  and  seem  thoroughly  to  enjoy  existence. 

When  visiting  the  Crees  of  the  Sandy  HUls,  on  the  south  branch,  and  passing  the  door 
of  the  tent  belonging  to  Shortstick's  eldest  son,  who  accompanied  me,  I  observed  a  young 
squaw  outside,  leaning  upon  sticks,  evidently  in  great  trouble,  and  weeping  bitterly.  The 
moment  she  saw  us  she  hobbled  into  the  tent,  with  a  low  cry  of  pain,  and  closed  the  entrance, 
T  asked  the  interpreter  what  this  meant.  After  some  conversation  with  her  husband,  he  said 
that  the  woman  was  suffering  from  a  beating  he  had  given  her  for  a  violation  of  her  ikith 
during  his  absence  in'  the  spring  on  a  war  excursion.  **  I  would  have  killed  her,"  muttered 
the  husband,  **  but  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  kill  two  at  once.  She  had  her  choice  whether  she 
would  have  her  hair,  her  nose,  or  her  ear  cut  off,  or  whether  she  would  have  a  beating.  She 
cho»e  what  she  has  got;  and  I  would  have  killed  her  had  I  not  known  I  should  regret  banog 
kilied  both."    It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  woman  soon  expected  to  become  a  mother. 

Smearing  the  skin  with  different  coloured  pigments  is  a  universal  custom  among  the  wood 
and  prairie  Indians.  Sometimes  the  operation  is  very  tasteAiUy  performed.  Warriors  on 
the  '*  war-path  "  paint  the  fli^ure  of  the  hand  over  the  mouth,  as  nsed  in  sounding  the  war- 
whoop:  this  is  a  distinctive  sign  that  the  Indian  so  decorated  has  been  recently,  or  is  still, 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  'Vermillion  is  the  most  coveted  colour.  The  Ojib- 
ways  are  very  fond  of  decorating  their  fiMjes  with  this  brilliant  pigment.  The  plain  Crees 
are  partial  to  white  and  green  i  and  not  only  paint  the  face,  but  also  the  chest  and  arms. 
The  plain  Crees  cut  and  gash  the  skin  and  flesh  on  the  arms,  sides,  chest,  and  legs,  as  a  token 
of  grief  for  any  deceased  friend  or  relation.  My  friend  Shortstick's  body  was  dreadfdUy 
disfigured  by  scars  from  wounds  made  by  himself  in  manifestation  of  his  grief. 

The  origin  of  the  aborigines  on  this  continent  still  remains  enveloped  in  thick  darkness. 
Man^  of  their  manners,  superstitions,  and  customs  correspond  to  those  of  Orientals,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  modern  ethnologists  may  be  on  the  right  track  in  their  efforts  to  solve 
this  deeply-interesting  question. 

Humboldt  tells  us,  in  his  Aspects  of  Nature  that  he  *'  regards  the  existence  of  ancient 
connexions  between  the  inhabitants  of  Western  America  and  Eastern  Asia  as  more  than 
probable;  but  by  what  routes,  or  with  what  Asiatic  nations  the  communications  took  place, 
cannot  at  present  be  decided.  A  small  number  of  individuals  of  the  educated  priestly  caste 
might,  perhaps,  be  suflicient  to  bring  about  great  alterations  in  the  civil  and  social  state  of 
Western  America. 

*'The  stories  formerly  narrated  of  Chinese  expeditions  to  the  New  Continent  really  apply 
only  to  voyages  to  Fusang  or  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  and  Sian-Pi,  from  the 
Corea,  may  have  been  driven  by  storms  to  the  American  coast  and  landed  there.  We  know, 
as  a  matter  of  history,  that  Bonzes  and  other  adventurers  sailed  over  the  eastern  Chinese 
Seas  in  search  of  some  medicine  which  should  entirely  prevent  death.  Under  Tschin-schi- 
kuang-ti,  209  years  before  our  era,  300  young  couples  (young  men  and  young  women)  were 
sent  to  Japan,  and,  instead  of  returning  to  China,  they  settled  at  Nipon.  May  not  similar 
expeditions  have  been  driven  by  storms  or  other  accidents  to  the  Aleutian  Island^  to  Alashka, 
or  to  New  California  ?  As  the  western  coasts  of  the  American  continent  trend  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south-west,  the  distance  between  the  two  continents  in  45  deg.  of  latitude, 
or  in  the  temperate  zone,  which  is  most  fiivourable  to  mental  development,  is  too  considerable 
to  admit  of  the  probability  of  such  an  accidental  settlement  taking  place  in  that  latitude. 
We  must,  then,  assume  the  first  landing  to  have  been  made  in  the  inhospitable  climate  of  from 
55  deg.  to  65  deg.,  and  that  the  civilization  thus  introduced,  like  the  general  movement 
of  population  in  America,  has  proceeded  by  successive  stations  from  north  to  south.  The 
remains  of  ships  from  Cathay,  t.e.  from  Japan  or  China,  were  supposed  to  have  been  found 
on  the  coasts  of  Northern  Dorado  (called  Quivira  and  Cibora),  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Our  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  America  is  still  too  limited,  con- 
sidering their  great  variety,  for  as  as  yet  entirely  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  some  day 
discovering  an  idiom  which  may  have  been  spoken,  with  certain  modifications,  at  once  in  the 
interior  of  South  America  and  in  that  of  Asia ;  or  which  may  at  least  indicate  an  anci^t 
affinity.  Such  a  discovery  would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  which  can  be  expected 
in  rdbrence  to  the  history  of  mankind.  But  analogies  of  language  only  deserve  confidence 
when  the  inquirer,  not  resting  in  or  dwelling  on  resemblances  of  sound  in  the  roots,  traces 
the  analogies  into  the  organic  structure,  the  grammatical  forms,  and  into  all  which  in 
languages  shows  itself  as  the  product  of  the  human  intellect  and  character." 

In  order  to  understand  the  character  and  nature  of  wild  Indians,  they  must  be  seen  in 
their  tents  when  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  disposed  to  be  cheerfhl  and  merry.  In 
the  prairies,  when  on  horseback,  they  are  often  quiet  and  watchful,  always  on  the  look-out, 
and  if  twenty  or  thirty  are  in  a  band,  they  generally  manage  to  see  a  suspicious  object  in  the 
distance  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  a  simultaneous  note  of  exclamation  is  uttered  by  most 
or  all  of  the  party.  In  hunting  the  buffalo  they  are  wild  with  excitement,  but  no  scene  or 
incident  seems  to  have  such  a  maddening  effect  upon  them  as  when  the  buffaloes  are  successfully 
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driYf^n  into  a  poand.  Until  the  herd  is  brought  in  by  the  skilled  hunters  all  is  silence  around 
the  fence  of  the  pound,  men,  women,  and  children,  with  pent-up  feelings,  holding  their  robes 
so  as  to  close  e^ery  orifice  through  which  the  terrified  animals  might  endeayour  to  effect  an 
escape.  The  herd  once  in  the  pound,  a  scene  of  diabolical  butchery  and  excitement  begins ; 
men,  women,  and  children  dimb  on  the  fence  and  shoot  arrows  or  thrust  spears  at  the 
hewddered  bufiialo,  with  shouts,  screams,  yells,  horrible  to  hear.  But  when  the  young  men, 
and  even  women  jump  iuto  the  arena  amidst  the  dying  and  the  dead,  smear  themselves  with 
blood,  thrust  their  arms  up  to  the  shoulders  into  the  reeking  bodies  of  their  victims,  the 
savage  barbarity  of  the  wild  prairie  Indian  shows  itself  in  its  true  colours.  Not  even  a  scalp 
dance  over  many  fallen  foes  affords  such  a  terrible  picture  of  degraded  humanity  as  a  large 
band  of  prairie  Indians,  some  hundreds  in  number,  during  and  after  the  slaughter  of  buffido 
in  the  pound. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  at  the  present  day  is  very 
dififerent  to  what  it  used  to  be  half  a  century  since.  Not  only  have  imported  diseases  greatly 
diminished  their  numbers,  but  game  of  different  kinds  has  become  so  scarce  that  during  some 
seasons  starvation  is  no  fiction. 

In  sickness,  prairie  Indians  are  much  depressed,  and  often  seek  consolation  in  the  mono- 
tonous drum  of  the  medicine  man  and  his  heathenish  incantations,  an  infliction  which  the 
grossest  and  most  debased  superstition  alone  would  tolerate,  submitted  to  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence, however,  by  men  who  are  anxious  and  timid  during  the  roll  of  thunder,  invoking  the 
Great  Bird,  by  whose  flapping  wings  they  suppose  it  to  be  produced,  or  crouching  from  the 
blink  of  his  all-penetrating  eyie,  which  they  allege  is  the  lightning's  flash. 

The  ties  of  kindred  and  relationship  are  of  a  very  complex  character  among  the  Ojibways. 
In  more  than  one  instance  a  singulsr  exemplification  of  cross  relationship  occurred  during 
our  voyage  on  lakes  Winnipeg  and  Manitobah,  which  is  perhaps  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as 
it  may  serve  to  show  the  permanency  of  ancient  customs  and  traditions  among  families  now 
dwelling  nearly  1,000  miles  west  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  their  ancestors.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Saskatchewan  we  met  an  Indian  family  in  small  canoes  journeying  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Bed  River.  The  fitmily  consisted  of  a  young  Indian,  his  wife,  and 
two  little  children.  The  father  was  bom  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  had  never 
travelled  east  of  the  lake.  After  a  few  words  had  passed  between  him  and  a  halt-bred 
Ojibway  from  Lake  Superior  (Wigwam),  tb^  shook  hands  and  proclaimed  themselves 
related  to  one  another.  £ach  belonged,  as  I  was  informed,  to  the  tribe  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  **  Bear,"  and  having,  by  some  means,  which  Wigwam  could  not  or  would  not  explain, 
ascertained  this  fact,  they  spoke  to  one  another  as  brothers.  A  similar  relationship  was 
established  between  Wigwam  and  another  Ojibway  on  Moss  River,  solely  as  he  informed  me, 
because  his  own  and  his  newly  found  friend  belonged  to  a  tribe  whose  distinctive  name  was 
the  '*  Bear."  The  Cree  half-breeds  told  me  that  in  their  communication  with  the  Ojibways 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and,  further  west,  this  recognition  of  relationship  not  nnfrequently  took 
place  between  individuals  who  met  for  the  first  time,  and  who  were  born  and  lived  in  districts 
fiir  apart.  In  connection  with  this  singular  kind  of  relationship  and  the  bearing  it  may 
possibly  have  upon  the  origin  of  the  Indian  races,  I  append  the  following  extract  from  an 
ethnological  paper  read  at  the  Montreal  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. : — 

*<  It  has  occurred  to  me,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  system  of  consanguinity  and 
descent  of  the  Iroquois,  that  we  may  yet  be  able,  by  means  of  it,  to  solve  the  question, 
whether  our  Indian  races  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  Language  changes  its  vocabulary  not  only, 
but  also  modifies  its  grammatical  structure  in  the  progress  of  ages  ;  thus  eluding  the  inquiries 
which  philologists  have  pressed  it  to  answer  ;  but  a  system  of  consanguinity  once  matured 
and  brought  into  working  operation,  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  more  unchangeable  than 
language — ^not  in  the  names  employed  as  a  vocabulary  of  relationship,  but  in  the  ideas  which 
underlie  the  system  itself.  The  Indo-European  nations  have  one  system,  identical  in  its 
principal  features,  with  an  antiquity  of  thirty-five  centuries,  as  a  fiust  of  actual  record.  That 
of  the  Iroquois  is  original,  clearly  defined,  and  the  reverse  of  the  former.  It  is,  at  least,  to 
be  presumed  that  it  has  an  antiquity  coeval  with  the  race.  That  of  the  Chippewa  is  the 
same  as  the  Iroquois,  with  slight  modifications;  thus' establishing  the  fact  of  its  existence 
in  two  of  the  principal  generic  stocks.  Besides  this,  there  are  traces  of  the  same  system 
among  the  Aztecs,  Mohaves,  Creeks,  Dhootaas,  Delawares,  Winnebagoes,  and  other  rares,  all 
tending  to  show  that  the  system  has  been,  and  now  is,  universal  upon  this  continent,  bhould 
this  last  fact  be  established,  the  antiquity  of  the  system,  as  coevsl  with  the  Indian  race  upon 
the  continent,  will  also  become  established.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  two  facts,  and  assuming 
that  these  two  races  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  we  may  predict  the  existence  of  the  same  system 
in  Asi%  at  the  present  moment^  among  the  descendants  of  their  common  ancestors,  ff  any 
remain. 

**  A  brief  explanation  of  the  principal  features  of  the  system  of  the  Iroquois  is  annexed, 
which  will  assist  in  working  out  every  other,  particularly  if  they  are  founded  upon  the 
same  ideas. 

**  The  institutions  of  the  Iroquois  were  founded  upon  the  family  relationships ;  in  fact, 
their  celebrated  league  was  but  an  elaboration  of  these  relationships  into  a  complex  system 
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of  civil  polity.  At  the  iMie  of  this  were  their  laws  of  desoent  They  were  unlike  both  tiie 
dTil  and  the  canon  laws ;  bat  jet  were  original  and  well  defined.  The  chief  diflfeieaoea  were 
two :  first,  descent  among  the  Iroquois  followed  the  female  line,  or  passed  through  the 
mother ;  while  in  each  of  the  former  systems  it  follows  the  male,  or  passes  through  tiie 
father.  In  the  second  place,  the  collateral  lines,  with  the  Iroquois,  were  finally  hrong^ht  into 
or  merged  in  the  lineal ;  while,  in  the  other  cases,  eyery  remoye  from  the  common  anoeator 
separated  the  collateral  lines  from  the  lineal,  until  after  a  few  generations  actual  reiatioosltip 
ceased  among  collaterals. 

'^To  bring  out  distinctly  this  code  of  descent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  giye  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  diyision  of  the  Iroquois  into  tribes,  the  onion  of  the  seyend  tribes  into  one 
nation,  and  of  the  several  nations  mto  one  league.  Without  a  reference  to  their  ciyil 
organization,  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  it  in  an  understandable  form. 

**  In  each  of  the  five  nations  who  composed  the  original  league,  there  were  eight  tribes, 
named:— WoU;  Bear,  Beaver,  and  Turtle ;  Deer,  Snipe,  Heron,  and  Hawk.  The  Onondasn 
nation,  therefore,  was  a  counterpart  of  the  Gavnga,  each  having  the  same  number  of  tribes, 
and  of  the  same  name ;  so  also,  interchangeably,  of  the  Ondda,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Seneca 
nations.  In  e^ct,  the  Wolf  tribe  was  divided  into  five  parts,  and  one-fifth  part  of  it  placed 
in  each  of  the  five  nations.  The  remaining  tribes  were  subjected  to  the  same  division  and 
distribution.  Between  the  mdividual  members  of  the  Wolf  or  other  tribe  thus  divided, 
or,  in  other  words,  between  the  separated  parts  of  each  tribe,  there  existed  the  tie  of  ooosan- 
guinity.  The  Mohawk  of  the  Turtle  tribe  recognized  the  Seneca  of  the  Turtle  tribe  aa  a 
relative,  and  between  them  existed  the  bond  of  kindred  blood.  In  like  manner,  the  Oneida 
of  tiie  Hawk  tribe  received  the  Onondaga  or  the  Cayuga  of  the  same  tribe  as  a  relative,  not 
in  an  ideal  or  conventional  sense,  but  as  actually  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  ooDsan- 
guinity.  Herehi  we  discover  an  element  of  union  between  the  five  nations,  of  remarkable 
vitaUty  and  |power.  A  cross>relationship  existed  between  the  several  tribes  of  each  nation 
and  the  tribes  of  corresponding  name  in  each  of  the  other  nations,  which  bound  them  together 
in  the  league  with  indissoluble  bonds.  If  either  of  the  nations  had  wished  to  caat  off  the 
alliances  it  would  have  broken  this  eight-fold  bond  of  consanguinity.  Had  the  nationB  ftUen 
into  collision  with  each  other,  it  would  have  brought  Hawk  tribe  against  Hawk  tribe— in  a 
word,  brother  against  brotl^r.  The  history  of  the  Iroquois  exhiUts  the  wisdom  of  these 
organic  provisions :  for,  during  the  long  period  through  which  the  league  subsisted,  they 
never  feU  into  anarchv,  nor  even  approximated  to  a  dissolution  from  internal  disorders. 

**  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Iroquois  cuuld  a  man  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  tribes 
even  in  another  nation.  All  the  members  of  a  tribe  were  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity  $  and  to  this  day,  among  the  descendants  of  the  Iroquois,  tiiis  law  is  relijg;iously 
observed.  Husband  and  wife,  therefore,  were  in  every  case  of  different  tribes.  The  children 
were  of  the  tribe  of  the  mother.  Here,  then,  we  discover  one  of  the  central  ideas  of  their  laws 
of  descent :  to  place  the  fiither  and  mother  in  different  tribes,  and  to  assign  the  children  to 
the,  tribe  of  the  mother.  Several  important  results  followed,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
was  the  perpetual  disinheritance  of  the  male  line.  As  all  titles,  as  well  as  property,  descended 
in  the  female  lioe,  and  were  hereditary  in  the  tribe,  the  son  oould  never  succeed  to  his  father's 
title  of  sachem,  nor  inherit  even  his  tomahawk. 

**  A  tribe  of  the  Iroquois,  it  thus  appears,  was  not,  like  the  Grecian  and  Roman  tribes, 
a  circle  or  group  of  families,  for  two  tribes  were  necessarily  represented  in  every  &mily : 
neither,  like  the  Jewish,  was  it  constituted  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  a  common  father ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  involved  the  idea  of  a  descent  firom  a  common  mother  ;  nor  has  it  any  re- 
semblance to  the  Scottish  clan,  or  to  the  canton  of  a  Switzer.  It  approaches,  however, 
nearer  to  the  Jewish.  Denying  geographical  boundaries,  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  was  com- 
posed of  a  part  of  a  multitude  of  fiimiiies,  as  widespread  as  the  territories  of  the  race,  but  yet 
united  together  by  a  common  tribal  bond.  The  mother,  her  children,  and  the  descendants  of 
her  daughters  in  the  female  line,  would,  in  perpetuity,  be  linked  with  the  fortunes  of  her  own 
trite ;  while  the  father,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  descendants  in  the  female  line  of 
his  sisters  would  be  united  to  another  tribe,  and  held  by  his  affinities.  No  drcumstanoes 
could  work  a  translation  from  one  tribe  to  another,  or  even  suspend  the  nationali^  of  the 
individual,  if  a  Cayuga  woman  of  the  Hawk  tribe  married  a  Senecu,  her  children  were 
of  the  Hawk  tribe  and  Cayugas,  and  her  descendants  in  the  female  line,  to  the  latest  posterity, 
continued  to  be  Cayugas  and  of  the  Hawk  tribe,  although  they  resided  with  the  ^necas,  and 
by  successive  intermarriage  with  them  bad  lost  nearly  every  particle  of  Cayu^  blood. 
Neither  could  intermariiage  with  one  of  a  foreign  nation  confer  the  Iroquois  nationality  upon 
the  wife  or  children  or  the  marriage,  and  the  same  vice  versA.  If  a  Mohawk  married  a 
Delaware  woman,  she  and  her  children  were  not  ooly  Delaware  still,  but  ever  continued 
aliens,  unless  neutralised  as  Mohawks,  with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  prescribed  hi  case  of 
adopiion." 

Of  quadmpeds,  the  exploring  party  saw  elks,  jumping  deers,  wolves, 
cabris  or  prong-homed  aqtelopes,  buffaloes,  the  mooses,  prairie  hares, 
toganies,  badgers,  shrunks,  foxes,  beavers,  minks,  rabbits,  and  bears.    Of 
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birds^  bitterns,  gray  cranes,  ducks,  plover,  rice  birds,  cinnamon  thrush, 
tyrant  flycatcher,  grackle,  yellow-headed  blackbird,  cliff  swallow,  black 
tern,  pigeons,  humming  birds,  pelicans,  nighthawk,  buzzard,  ravens,  barking 
crows,  white  crane,  magpies,  catbird,  meadow  lark,  chipping  sparrow,  ^Us, 
eagles,  ^eese,  robins,  loons,  kingfishers,  blue  jays,  Canada  jays,  whiskey 
jack,  white-bellied  swallow,  cherry  bird,  hawks,  prairie  hens,  grey  geese, 
yellow  birds,  American  cuckoo,  herons,  and  snow  birds. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  auroras  seen  by  the  exploring 
party  :-^ 

On  the  night  of  October  2nd,  when  camped  on  Water-hen  RiTer,  an  aurora  of  nnufloal 
brilliaiicy  and  character,  even  in  tliese  reftiuot,  surprised  us  with  the  taried  magnificence  of 
its  display  of  light  and  colour.  A  broad  ring  of  strong  auroral  light  nearly  encircled  the 
pole  star.  It  possessed  an  undulatory  motion,  and  continually  shot  forth,  towards  and  beyond 
the  senith,  vast  waves  of  fidnt  light  They  followed  one  another  like  huge  pulsations — wave 
after  waTe-*«xpanding  towards  the  south  with  undiminished  strength,  and  continuing  many 
minutes  at  a  time.  Suddenly  the  wayes  ceased,  the  luminous  belt  or  ring  increased  in  bril- 
liancy, lost  its  regular  form,  and  here  and  there  broke  into  £iint  streamers  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  The  streamers,  rapidly  increasing,  s(X>n  reached  the  zenith,  and  finally  meeting 
beyond  it,  shot  forth  from  the  luminous  arc  with  swift  motion  and  in  rapid  succession.  Their 
odour  varied  from  straw  to  pink.  The  display  of  streamers  is  quite  common  in  this  part  a( 
the  continent.  The  waves  are  also  not  nnfrequently  seen;  but  none  of  the  half-breeds  or  the 
Indians,  whom  we  saw  a  few  days  afterwards,  had  ever  witnessed  such  a  brilliant  spectacle  as 
the  heavens  presented  during  the  early  part  of  the  night,  when  the  immense  pulsations, 
14  deg.  to  20  deg.  in  breadth,  and  expanding  in  their  apparent  ascent  firom  east  to  west,  rolled 
in  tranquil,  noiseless  beauty,  through  the  heavens  overhead. 

At  ten  P.X.,  on  the  27th  of  October,  when  camped  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Manitobah, 
near  Oak  Point,  a  half-breed  awoke  me  to  witness  a  crimson  aurora  of  surprising  magnifi- 
cence. Unfortunately,  a  few  clouds  were  flitting  athwart  the  sky,  which  prevented  the  centre 
arc  from  bdng  visible,  but  perhaps  they  increased  the  depth  of  the  colour.  The  light  was 
generaUy  steady  at  the  edges  of  the  douds.  The  appearance  of  streamers  was  recognized 
only  in  the  dear  portions  of  the  sky  and  above  the  clouds,  where  the  rose  or  crimson  tints 
were  much  fH inter.  It  reminded  me  of  the  reflection  of  a  vast  prairie  on  fire;  the  dem>  rose 
and  crimson  tints  lasted  for  half  an  hour ;  then  gave  way  to  white  and  straw-coloured 
streamers,  occasionally  tinged  with  pale  emerald  green. 

Coloured  auroras  are  not  unfirequently  seen  during  the  summer  months,  but  i^iey  rarely 
possess  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  those  which  have  just  been  described.  These  beautiAil 
'*  dandng  spirits  of  the  dead  "  impart  a  solemnity  and  charm  to  the  still  night,  which  must 
ever  remain  one  of  its  most  delightful  characterisUcs  in  these  regions. 

Lake  Huron,  always  attractive  in  calm  summer  weather,  was  peculiariy  beantifhl  on  the 
evening  and  night  of  the  25th  of  July,  1857,  during  our  first  voysge  to  Red  River,  when 
lighted  up  by  a  magniflcent  aurora,  as  we  neared  the  small  Manitoulin  Island.  The  auroral 
streamers  converged  beyond  the  zenith.  Its  base  was  marked  by  a  very  abrupt  and  wdl- 
defined  sheet  of  light,  from  which  waves  and  streamers  rose  frottk  time  to  time.  Masses  of 
light  moved  continually  firom  west  to  east,  with  an  undulatory  motion,  occasionally  folding 
and  unfolding,  with  great  regularity  and  distinctness  of  outline.  A  few  minutes  after 
ten  o'dock  tlie  base  of  the  moving  Iblds  was  tmted  with  delicate  rose  colour,  passing,  by 
imperceptible  gradations,  into  faint  emerald  green  above.  The  calm  surface  of  the  lake 
reflected  these  delicate  colours,  and  the  ever- varying  motions  of  the  auroral  streamers  and 
waves.  The  afternoon  had  been  warm,  with  a  fk«sh  south-west  breeze,  and  a  thin  haze  in  the 
same  direction  overspreading  the  high  shores  of  the  Grand  Manitoulin  Island. 

The  beautiful  spectacle  presented  by  the  aurora  led  to  the  description,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished as  far  as  the  narrator  was  nware,  of  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  magnificence  which 
bad  been  witnessed  by  one  of  our  fellow-travellers,  a  post-captain  in  the  English  navy,  who 
was  making  the  tour  of  the  Grand  Lakes.  This  gentleman  described  his  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffb,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  above  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  from  that  imposing  elevation.  At  the  moment  when  the  red  light  of  the  sun  began 
to  flash  above  the  unruffled  outline  of  the  horizon,  overcome  with  emotion  at  the  splendour  of 
the  scene,  he  turned  away  to  seek  a  momentary  relief  in  the  grey  of  the  west:  but  unbounded 
astonishment  and  admhration  seized  him,  on  beholding,  instead  of  a  grey  blank,  a  gigantic 
image  of  the  Peak  prqjeeted  on  the  sky  to  the  full  height  of  40  deg.,  and  swiftly  sinking  into 
the  ocean  as  the  sun  rose  above  its  eastern  outline. 
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EAST  INDIA,  AND  OTHER  COLONIES,  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE. 

Copi/  of  the  Act  6  and  7  VicL,  c.  22,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Liegislatures  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonies  to  pass  Laws  for  the  Admission^  in 
certain  Cases,  of  unknown  Testimony  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Proceedings " 
(3l8t  May,  1843);  and  Copy  of  the  Act  (Nov.  11,  1855)  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Indian  and  which  received  the  Assent  of  the  Governor- 
General  on  the  2nd  day  of  Fdyruary^  1855,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the 
further  Improvement  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  (Mr.  Exiward  CraufunL) 
16th  May,  1861.     (264.) 

Bt  the  first  of  these  Acts,  6  and  7  Vict,  c  22,  all  laws  or  ordinances 
made  by  the  Legislatures  of  British  Colonies  for  the  admission  of  the 
evidence  of  certain  persons  residing  therein,  who,  belonging  to  yarioos 
tribes  of  barbarous  and  uncivilized  people,  and  being  destitute  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  any  religious  belief,  were  therefore  incapable  of  giving 
evidence  on  oath  in  any  court  of  justice  within  the  colonies  or  plantations, 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  other  colonial  laws. 

The  second  of  these  Acts,  Act  IL  of  1855,  is  entitled  *'  An  Act  for  the 
further  Improvement  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,"  and  provides  as  follows: — 
That  judiaal  notice  be  taken  of  all  Acts  and  Regulations ;  of  public  and 
personal  Acts  of  Parliment  That  each  court  shall  take  judicial  notice 
of  its  own  officers,  and  of  the  names,  titles,  &c.,  of  certain  persons  filling 
certain  public  offices ;  of  all  divisions  of  time,  of  the  geo^aphical  divisions 
of  the  world,  of  the  territories  under  the  dominion  of  the  British  Crown, 
and  also  of  the  existence,  title,  and  national  flag  of  every  Sovereign  and 
State  recognized  by  the  British  Crown.  Any  Government  gazette,  all 
proclamations.  Acts  of  State,  the  Gazette,  &c.,  may  be  proved  in  court, 
and  shall  be  primd  facie  evidence.  The  courts  may,  on  matters  of  public 
history,  literature,  science,  or  art,  refer  to  historical  oooks,  maps,  or  charts, 
as  they  may  deem  of  authority  on  tlie  subject  Books  printed  or  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  a  foreign  country,  and 
purporting  to  contain  the  statutes,  codes,  or  other  written  law  of  such 
countries,  and  also  printed  books  of  reports,  or  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
such  country,  to  be  admissible  as  eviaence  of  the  law  of  such  foreign 
country.  Children  under  seven  years  of  age  and  insane  persons  to  be 
incompetent  to  testify.  Children  and  persons  of  defective  religious  belief 
to  testify  on  simple  affirmation  that  they  will  speak  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  No  person  shall,  by  reason  of  any  interest 
in  the  result  of  any  suit,  or  by  reason  of  relationship  to  any  of  the 
parties  thereto,  be  mcompetent  to  give  evidence  upon  such  suit  The 
party  to  a  civil  suit  may  be  examined  as  a  witness.  A  husband 
or  wife  shall  in  every  civil  proceeding  be  competent  to  give  evidence 
for  or  against  each  other,  provided  that  any  communication  made  by 
husband  or  wife  to  the  other  during  their  marriage  shall  be  deemed  a 
privileged  communication,  and  shall  not  be  disclos^  without  the  consent 
of  the  person  making  the  same,  unless  such  communication  shall  relate  to 
a  matter  in  dispute  in  a  suit  pending  between  such  husband  and  wife.  A 
witness  not  to  be  bound  to  produce  a  document  relating  to  State  affairs. 
A  witness  being  a  party  to  the  suit  shall  not  be  bound  to  produce  any 
document  in  his  possession  which  is  not  relevant  or  material.     All  profes- 
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pional  communications  to  be  privileged.  Any  person  present  in  court, 
whether  a  party  or  not,  may  be  called  upon  to  give  eviaence,  though  not 
summoned.  Except  in  case  of  treason,  the  direct  evidence  of  one  witness 
who  is  entitled  to  full  credit  shall  be  sufficient  for  proof  of  anv  fact. 
Where  dying  declarations  are  evidence,  they  shall  be  received,  if  it  be 
proved  that  the  deceased  was,  at  the  time  of  making  the  declaration,  and 
then  thought  himself  to  be,  in  danger  of  approaching  death,  though  he 
entertained,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  hope  of  recovery.  The  party  at 
whose  instance  a  witness  is  examined  may  cross-examine  such  witness  to 
test  his  veracity.  A  witness  shall  be  bound  to  answer  criminating  ques- 
tions, and  may  be  examined  as  to  whether  he  has  been  convicted  of  any 
felony  or  misdemeanor.  Copy  of  a  document  made  by  a  copying  machine 
to  be  deemed  correct.  Any  entry  made  against  the  interest  of  me  person 
making  it,  or  in  course  of  business,  to  be  admissible,  though  the  person 
who  made  it  be  not  dead,  if  he  is  incapable  of  giving  evidence  by  reason 
of  his  subsequent  loss  of  understanding,  or  is  at  the  time  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  court  Any  receipt  to  be  admissible  against  any  other  person  other 
than  the  giver.  Books  kept  in  course  of  business,  or  in  a  public  office,  to 
be  admissible  as  corroborative  evidence.  The  court  may  permit  a  copy  oi 
documents  to  be  used  to  refresh  memory.  Any  book  proved  to  have  been 
ke|^t  for  marking  the  despatch  and  receipt  of  letters,  containing  an  entry 
of  the  despatch  of  a  letter  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  such 
letter,  shall,  on  proof  that  such  entry  was  made  in  the  usual  course  of 
business,  be  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  receit  of  such  letter. 


EAST   INDIA   RAILWAY.  COMPANIES. 

Return  of  all  Sums  of  Money  received  by  the  Govemmeni  of  India  from  the 
Indian  Railway  Companies  in  each  Year,  ending  ZQth  Aprily  and  the  Sums 
expended  by  the  Railway  Companies  during  the  same  period;  alsOy  similar 
Returns  with  respect  to  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company;  and  Statement 
showing  the  Amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  such  Company  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  official  Year.  (Mr.  Henry  Baillie.)  18th  March, 
1861.     (115.) 

In  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1849,  the  Government  received  90,000/., 
60,000t  for  the  East  Indian  and  30,000Z.  for  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Company.  Up  to  1852  money  was  only  received  for  these  two  companies. 
In  1853,  187,500Z.  was  received  for  the  Madras  Railway  Company;  and  in 
the  year  ending  30th  April,  1855,  the  Government  had  for  these  three 
companies  3,533,206/.  In  1865,  money  was  received  for  the  Bombay, 
Baroda,  and  Central  India,  and  for  the  Scinde;  and  in  the  year  ended 
30th  April,  1857,  there  was  received,  on  account  of  all  these  companies, 
3,407,90U  In  1858,  the  Punjab  Indus  Flotilla  and  Eastern  Bengal  Com- 
panies were  formed,  and,  in  1859,  the  Great  Southern  of  India  and  the 
Calcutta  and  South  Eastern.    In  the  year  ended  30th  April,  1860,  there 
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were  received  for  the  several  companies  as  follows : — ^For  the  East  Indian, 
2,061,3417. ;  for  the  Grand  Indian  Peninsular,  996,0347. ;  for  the  Madras, 
976,5152. ;  for  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  812,0332. ;  for  the 
Scinde,  337,0772.;  for  the  Punjab,  109,5542.;  for  the  Indus  Flotilla, 
108,4412.;  for  the  Eastern  Bengal,  66,2612.;  for  the  Great  Southern 
of  India,  105,0007. ;  and  for  the  Calcutta  and  South  Eastern,  40,4872. 
Total,  5,613,0822.;  and  for  the  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company, 
505,9562. :  total,  6,119,0382L  The  expenditure  in  the  same  year  for  these 
companies  was  7,267,4452.,  and  the  balance  was  2,692,4162.  The  amount 
rais^  and  expected  to  be  raised  by  these  companies,  exclusive  of  the 
Madras  Irrigation  Company,  by  the  30th  April,  1861,  was  5,698,3442.; 
and  the  amount  spent  in  England  and  India,  6,168,9512.  But  the  total 
expenditure,  actual  and  estimated,  in  England  and  India,  was  8,365,2232. 
The  amount  which  it  was  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  would  be 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  railway  companies  on  the  30lli  April,  1861, 
was — East  Indian,  586,9722. ;  Great  Indian  Peninsular,  275,7762. ;  Madras, 
501,9787. ;  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  49,8677.  ;  Scinde, 
256,3077.;  Punjab,  1702.;  Indus  Flotilla,  107,0797.;  Eastern  Bengal, 
170,3937.;  Great  Southern  of  India,  20,091/.;  Calcutta  and  South 
Eastern,  9,7667. :  total,  1,978,3997. 


IBfMIGRANTS  AND  LIBERATED  AFRICANS. 

Return  showing  the  Number  of  Immigranta  and  Liberated  AfricanB  admitted 
into  each  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  and  Mauritius,  as  well  as 
the  Places  from  whence  they  were  introduced,  for  each  Year  since  1847. 
(Mr.  Moffat)     18th  March,  1861.    (113.) 

In  Jamaica,  from  1858  to  1860  inclusive,  there  were  introduced  6,202 
immigrants,  the  greater  part  from  Sierra  Leone  and  St.  Helena;  in 
Trinidad,  during  the  same  period,  19,636,  the  greater  part  from  the  East 
Indies ;  in  British  Guiana,  47,799,  the  greater  part  from  the  East  Indies 
and  Madeira ;  in  St.  Lucia,  2,334 ;  in  St  Vincent,  989 ;  in  Grenada, 
2,125 ;  in  Antigua,  1,213 ;  in  St  Kitt's,  852  ;  in  Tobi^o,  292.  Total  to 
West  Indies,  81,442;  of  which,  44,892  were  from  East  Indies,  13,202 
from  Madeira,  8,520  from  St  Helena,  6,769  from  Sierra  Leone,  4,748 
from  China,  and  the  remainder  from  other  countries.  In  Mauritius  there 
were  introduced  from  1858  to  1860  inclusive  202,947  immigrants;  of 
which,  201,951  were  East  Indies. 
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POST  OFFICE. 
Seventh  Report  of  the  Postmaster- General  of  the  Post  Cfficefor  the  year  1860. 

Extension  of  Inland  Service. — Last  year  the  number  of  post-offices  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  increased  by  29,  making  the  whole  present  number 
11,441;  of  which,  818  are  head  post-offices,  and  10,623  sub-post^ffices. 
To  these  must  be  added  2,473  road  letter-boxes,  515  of  which  were  put  up 
last  year.  Thus,  the  whole  number  of  public  receptacles  for  letters  is  now 
nearly  14,000,  as  compared  with  little  more  than  4,500  before  the  establish- 
ment of  penny  postage. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  recommendations  originally  made,  many  years 
ago,  for  the  improvement  of  the  postal  arrangements  of  the  metropolis, 
have  now  been  carried  into  effect.  These  arrangements,  with  many  details 
connected  therewith,  are  stated  in  the  appendix  to  the  Postmaster-U-eneral's 
second  annual  report,  and  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows  : — 1.  The 
division  of  London  and  its  suburbs  into  postal  districts,  and  the  erection  in 
each  of  a  district  office.  2.  An  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  general 
post  and  London  district  letter  carriers ;  a  distinction  which  caused  much 
waste  of  labour,  and  was  attended  with  great  inequality  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  &c.,  without  any  corresponding  inequality  in  the  amount  of  labour. 
3.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  deliveries.  4.  An  acceleration  of  the  general 
post  delivery  in  and  round  London.  5.  The  complete  disposal  of  local 
letters  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  posted ;  dispensing  thereby  with  the 
necessity  for  their  transmission,  after  collection,  to  a  distant  central  office 
to  be  subsequently  brought  back  to  their  original  locality  for  delivery. 
6.  The  employment  of  letter  carriers  to  assist  in  the  stamping  and  sorting 
duties.  7.  The  primary  sortation  of  the  provincial  mails  on  the  lines  of 
railway,  or  in  the  country  post-offices.  8.  The  re-arrangement  of  the 
mail-cart  routes.  9.  A  general  revision  of  the  duties  of  the  officers  attached 
to  the  circulation  department,  by  which  additional  accommodation  has  been 
secured  to  the  public,  and  the  duties  of  those  employed  have  been  equalized 
and  placed  on  a  much  fairer  footing  than  formerly. 

In  maintaining  the  earlier  time  tor  completing  the  morning  general  post 
delivery  in  London,  a  difficulty  is  experienced  from  the  practice,  still 
persisted  in  by  a  portion  of  the  public,  of  addressing  letters  to  firms,  without 
adding  either  the  number  of  the  house  or  even  the  name  of  the  street 
More  than  20,000  letters  now  arrive  daily,  bearing  only  the  name  of  an 
addressee  with  the  simple  addition  of  "London ;"  a  practice  which,  besides 
retarding  the  sorting,  not  unfrequently  causes  delay  m  their  delivery. 

The  marked  success  which  has  attended  the  establishment  of  the  postal 
district  system  in  London  having  suggested  an  extension  of  that  system  to 
some  of  the  large  provincial  towns,  it  has  been  determined  to  apply  it  in 
the  first  instance  to  Liverpool,  and  for  this  the  necessary  arrangements  are 
in  progress. 

The  distance  over  which  mails  are  now  cpnveyed  within  the  United 
Kingdom  by  railways,  mail-coaches,  &c.,  steam-packets,  boats,  and  foot 
messengers,  is  about  144,000  miles  per  day ;  being  about  4,000  miles  more 
than  at  the  end  of  1859.  This  mcrease  is  principally  in  railway  con- 
veyance, the  mileage  bemg  39,047  miles  by  railway,  32,297  miles  by  mail- 
coaches,  onmibuses,  &c.,  69,994  miles  on  foot,  and  2,838  by  packet  and 
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boats  between  the  diflFerent  places  iiv  the  United  Kingdom.  The  charge 
per  mile  by  railway  was  on  an  average  S^(L ;  by  coach,  2^<L ;  on  foot,  1^ ; 
and  by  boats,  9|tZ. 

The  number  of  letters  delivered  in  the  United  San^om  during  the  last 
year,  with  the  rate  of  increase,  and  the  proportion  of  letters  to  population, 
was  as  follows : — In  England,  462,000,000,  or  22  to  each  person ;  in  Ire- 
land, 48,000,000,  or  8  to  each  person;  in  Scotland,  54,000,000,  or  17  to 
each  person :  total  in  the  United  Kingdom,  564,000,000,  or  19  to  each 
person. 

As  compared  with  1859,  the  total  shows  an  increase  of  19,000,000; 
and  as  contrasted  with  the  year  previous  to  the  introduction  of  penny 
postage  (1839),  an  increase  (omitting  franks)  of  488,000,000;  making  the 
present  number  of  letters  considerably  more  than  sevenfold  that  of  1839. 
jDuring  the  last  five  years  the  rate  of  increase,  as  contrasted  in  each  instance 
with  the  rate  in  the  preceding  year,  has  been  as  follows: — 1856,  4|  per 
cent ;  1857,  5^  per  cent. ;  1858,  3 J  per  cent ;  1859,  4^  per  cent ;  1860, 
3^  per  cent :  average  nearly  4^  per  cent  Oif  the  19,000,000  of 
additional  letters  delivered  in  1860,  3,500,000  were  London  local  letters; 
and  of  this  number,  about  2,000,000  were  delivered  in  the  same  district  in 
"which  they  were  posted,  showing  to  how  large  an  extent  the  public  have 
availed  themselves,  even  in  communicating  with  persons  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, of  the  means  now  provided  tor  the  quick  delivery  of  letters. 
The  whole  number  of  letters  now  delivered  in  the  same  district  in  which 
they  are  posted  is  as  high  as  11,500,000. 

The  wnole  number  of  letters,  general  and  local,  delivered  in  the  London 
district  last  year,  was  1 37,000,000 ;  being  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  on  the 
number  in  1859.  About  one-fiftieth  of  the  letters  deliverea  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  from  places  abroad.     The  number  of  registered  letters  last 

{rear  was  nearly  1,500,000,  or  one  registered  letter  to  about  400  ordinary 
etters.  This  number  shows  an  increase  of  about  6  per  cent  on  the 
previous  year,  while  the  increase  in  ordinary  letters  was  only  3^  per  cent 
The  increase  of  registered  letters  in  the  London  local  post  last  year  was 

{ret  greater ;  being  upwards  of  20  per  cent ;  but  the  proportion  of  such 
etters  is  still  very  small,  being  onlv  one  registered  letter  to  about  1,700 
ordinary  London  district  letters.  The  increase  was  caused  partly  by  the 
distribution  of  medals  from  the  War  Office,  partly  by  the  notices  now 
served  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police  to  the  occupants  of  dilapidated 
buildings,  and  no  doubt  in  part  also  by  the  new  and  more  conspicuous 
caution  plates,  which  were  issued  at  the  commencement  of  last  year,  and 

E laced  over  the  aperture  of  ever  letter-box.  Notwithsanding  this  increase, 
owever,  it  is  still  to  be  lamented  that  very  many  letters,  containing  coin 
and  other  valuable  property,  are  posted  in  London  and  elsewhere,  without 
being  registered. 

Nearly  71,000,000  newspapers  were  delivered  last  year,  and  about 
11,700,000  book  packets,  bemg  an  increase  of  about  450,000  newspapers, 
and  700,000  book  packets.  In  the  London  local  post  there  was  an  increase 
of  about  300,000  newspapers  (or  more  than  11  per  cent),  and  an  increase 
of  more  than  500,000  book  packets.  Nearly  2,000,000  letters  were 
returned  to  the  writers  last  year,  owing  to  failure  in  the  attempts  to  deliver 
them  ;  being  about  45,000  more  than  m  the  previous  year.  This  is  equal 
to  one  in  about  286  of  the  whole  number  of  letters ;  which  is  nearly  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  last  year.     Three-quarters  of  the  non-deliveries 
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were  owing  to  the  letters  being  addressed  either  insniBcientlj  or  incorrectly ; 
more  than  10,000  letters  having  been  posted  without  any  address  at  all. 
The  amount  of  property  found  m  letters  which  could  neither  be  delivered, 
nor,  for  want  of  an  address  in  the  inside,  be  returned  to  the  writers,  was 
about  460t  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  non-delivery,  I  would  urge  care 
in  affixing  postage  labels;  a  precaution  the  more  needfiil  as  many  persons 
refuse  all  unpaid  letters.  During  the  year,  the  number  of  such  labels 
found  loose  in  the  letter-boxes,  bags,  &c.,  in  England  and  Wales  alone  was 
more  than  50,000. 

By  the  use  of  envelopes  bearing  an  embossed  stamp  (which  are  sold  at 
every  post-office),  all  danger  of  the  stamp  being  detached  may  be  prevented. 
About  390,000  newspapers  were  undelivered,  being  one  in  about  182. 
The  causes  for  non-delivery  were  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  letters ; 
though  it  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition,  that  many  newspapers  are  sent 
in  loose  covers  from  which  they  become  detached.  Excluding  official 
packets,  the  average  weight  of  an  inland  letter  is  still  rather  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  that  of  a  foreign  letter  the  same,  and  that  of  a 
colonial  letter,  rather  more  than  one-third  of  an  ounce.  The  average 
weight  of  an  hiland  or  colonial  newspaper  passing  through  the  post-office 
is  about  two  ounces  and  a  half,  and  that  of  a  foreign  newspaper  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half. 

Money  Orders. — During  the  last  year,  94  additional  money-order  offices 
were  opened  in  England  and  Wales,  and  18  in  Ireland ;  while  in  Scotland, 
although  7  new  offices  were  opened,  6  were  closed  owing  to  the  small 
extent  of  their  business.  Thus  the  whole  number  of  money-order  offices 
is  now  2,594,  exclusive  of  colonial  money-order  offices  in  connection  with 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  money  orders  issued  during  the 
year,  with  other  particulars : — 


Number 

of  Money 

Orders 

iMoed. 

Amonnt. 

Si 

IS       Com- 

Profit 

after 
dednetiiig 
Expenses. 

Proportion  of  Money  Orders 
Issued  to  Popolotton. 

England  and  Wales. 
Ireland   

6,159,200 
515,266 
554,680 

11,869,339 

945,177 

1,043,888 

4i 

6 

4* 

4B 
103  545 
8,639 
9,350 

£ 
26,229 
15 
2,230 

About  I  to  eyerj  3  persons. 
„      1        w      12      „ 

Scotland 

H       1         «>        6      „ 

United  Emgdom  ... 

7,229,146 

13,858,404 

4| 

121,534 

28,474 

W          *            >f            '         w 

Total  profit  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years:— 1851, 7,437t ;  1862, 10,689t; 
1853,  14,149/.;  1854,  16,167Z.;  1855,  20,252t;  1856,  22,674Z.;  1857, 
24,175t;  1858,  25,936Z.;  1859,  29,1 15Z.;  1860,  28,474 1 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  money  orders  last  year  was  about 
260,000,  which  is  less  by  about  40,000  than  the  increase  in  the  previous 

J  ear.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  increase  was  greater  than  before.  Till 
Ltely  the  money-order  system,  though  yielding  a  profit  in  Great  Britain, 
was  in  Ireland  carried  on  at  a  loss  ;  but  this,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  no  longer 
the  case ;  the  system,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  being  now  at  least 
self-supporting. 

During  the  present  session  of  Parliament  an  Act  has  been  passed  **  To 
enlarge  me  facilities  now  available  for  the  deposit  of  small  savings,  and  to 
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make  the  General  Post  OiSce  available  for  that  purpose,  with  the  secoritj 
of  the  Government  for  the  due  repayment  thereof.*'  The  subject  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  persons  from  the  year  1806,  when 
Mr.  Whitbread  proposed  a  somewhat  similar  measure  to  Parliament ;  but  it 
has  been  recently  brought  before  the  public  and  the  Government  most 
prominently  by  Mr.  Sikes  of  Huddersfield,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  question.  The  plan,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
Act  recently  passed  was  framed,  and  which  will  be  shortly  put  in  operation, 
differs  materially  from  all  those  which  had  been  previously  proposed,  and 
will  afford  the  depositors  a  more  complete  securitv,  and  a  much  Isorgsr 
amount  of  accommodation  than  had  been  contemplated  in  any  previous 
proposal.  The  machinery  for  carrying  this  scheme  into  effect  has  been 
chiefly  framed  and  devised  by  IVir.  Uhetwynd,  the  book-keeper  of  the 
Money  Order  Office,  and  Mr.  Scudamore,  the  receiver  and  accountant- 
general,  to  whom  I  feel  much  indebted  for  the  ability  and  care  they 
have  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  which  I  trust  in  practice  will  prove 
successful. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  PosU. — In  the  course  of  last  year  the  reduced  rate  of 
postage  to  Sardinia,  viz.,  6(1  the  quarter-ounce  letter,  together  with  a  book 
post,  was  by  the  incorporation  with  Sardinia  of  Tuscany,  the  Romagna, 
XJmbria,  and  the  Marches,  extended  to  great  part  of  Italy. 

A  book  post  has  been  established  with  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck ; 
but,  as  yet,  with  no  other  part  of  Germany,  although  negotiations  for  that 
purpose  have  been  reneweo. 

A  book  post  has  also  been  commenced  with  Sweden,  with  the  Danish 
Islands  in  tne  West  Indies,  and  with  Labuan. 

The  Monte- Videan  Legislature  having  refused  to  ratify  the  convention 
mentioned  in  the  last  report,  it  became  necessary  to  revert  to  the  higher 
rates  of  postage  previously  existing,  viz.,  1«.  the  haJf-ounce  letter  instead  of 
6(2.  I  considered  it  fortunate  that  the  Legislature  adopted  this  course,  as 
the  additional  experience  which  had  been  obtained  since  the  time  when  the 
proposal  for  reduction  of  postage  was  first  made  to  the  Republic,  of  the 
effect  of  reducing  to  so  low  a  rate  as  6(2.  the  postage  of  letters  to  places  so 
distant  as  Monte  Video,  shows  that  such  a  reduction  is,  in  a  financial  point 
of  view  at  least,  a  mistake,  as  it  has  but  little  effect  in  increasing  the 
number  of  letters ;  the  writers  to  these  distant  places  being  evidently  much 
less  influenced  in  the  amount  of  their  correspondence  by  the  rate  of  postage 
than  by  the  frequency  and  swiftness  of  communication.  In  the  present 
instance,  for  example,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  letters,  consequent  on 
the  reduction  of  postage  to  Monte  Video  from  1«.  to  6(i,  was  so  small  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible ;  nor  has  any  perceptible  decrease  in  the  number 
taken  place  smce  the  higher  rate  of  postage  was  resumed. 

When  negotiations  ror  a  reduction  were  entered  into  with  Uruguay, 
similar  negotiations  were  commenced  with  Brazil.  Little  progress,  now- 
ever,  had  been  made,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Brazilian  (Jovem- 
ment  to  make  what  this  department  deemed  only  an  adequate  reduction  in 
their  inland  rate.  Nothing,  therefore,  had  been  settled  ;  and,  acting  on  the 
additional  experience  just  referred  to,  I  gave  instructions  to  stop  all  further 
negotiation ;  so  that  the  postage  to  Brazu  will  remain,  as  heretofore,  1«.  the 
half-ounce  letter — a  rate  which  certainly  cannot  be  considered  high,  and 
which,  at  all  events,  is  much  less  than  it  was  a  few  years  aga 

I  took  advantage,  also,  of  the  opportunity  for  restoring  the  rate  of  postage 
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of  letters  to  Buenos  Avres  and  Paraguay  to  1«.  the  half  ounce ;  so  that  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  South  America  is  now  on  the  same  footing.  So 
reasonable  was  the  alteration  felt  to  be^  or  so  little  was  the  importance 
attached  to  it,  that  it  did  not  give  rise  to  a  single  complaint ;  and  so  gene- 
rally was  the  measure  made  knovm  that  few  letters  had  to  be  return^  for 
want  of  sufficient  postage. 

The  Government  of  New  Granada  have  declined  to  ratify  the  convention 
concluded  with  their  minister  in  London  in  December,  1859,  and  referred 
to  in  the  last  annual  report  The  alterations  which  that  Government 
desire  to  make  in  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  convention  are  inadmissible, 
and  as  the  high  rate  hitherto  demanded  and  paid  for  the  mere  permission  to 
send,  at  our  own  sole  cost,  British  mails  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
ought  not  to  be  continued,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  communicate  on  the 
subject  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Uie  Foreign  Department. 

No  progress  has  been  K)und  practicable  in  the  negotiations  for  new  postal 
conventions  with  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  postal  communication  between  England  and  France  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  an  acceleration  of  the  night  mail,  and  by  an  acceleration  and 
change  in  the  hour  of  despatch  of  the  day  mail ;  the  difficulties  which  so 
long  delayed  this  important  measure  having  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
been  overcome. 

As  regards  the  night  mail,  the  gain  effected  has  been  an  earlier  arrival 
of  the  letters  in  the  morning  in  London  and  Paris  respectively  by  more 
than  an  hour;  which  has  admitted  of  the  forward  correspondence  being 
sent  out  by  many  of  the  provincial  morning  mails  from  both  capitals — an 
advantage  previously  impracticable.  But  Sie  most  valuable  improvement 
is  the  establishment,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  mail  leaving  London  and  Paris 
early  in  the  morning,  thus  promptly  canring  forward  the  large  number  of 
letters  reaching  those  cities  by  the  previous  night  mails  so  as  to  convey 
them  in  time  tor  delivery  the  same  evening  for  despatch  onwards.  The 
communication  between  the  provincial  towns  of  France,  and,  indeed^ 
between  a  large  part  of  the  continent  generally,  and  the  provincial  towns 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  thus  been  greatly  improved ;  the  gain  being 
in  many  cases  twenty-four  hours  in  the  single  transit,  or  forty-eight  hours 
in  the  course  of  post 

The  French  Government  have  established  a  monthly  line  of  mail  packets 
from  Bordeaux  to  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate ;  and  as  the  days  fixed  for  the 
packets  to  leave  Bordeaux  are  about  a  fortnight  later  thiui  those  upon 
which  the  British  packets  take  their  departure  from  Southampton,  the 
public,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  have  now  the  benefit  of  a 
oi-monthly  communication  with  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  French 
packets  perform  their  voyages  with  rapidity  and  great  regularity.  While 
these  packets  have  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the  whole  number  of 
letters  passing  between  this  country  and  South  America,  they  have  with- 
drawn comparatively  few  from  the  British  packets,  and  have  not  greatly 
diminished  even  the  number  of  letters  conveyed  by  those  packets  on 
account  of  France,  and  of  countries  served  through  France — ^a  fiict  afford- 
ing further  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that,  in  correspondence  with  distant 
places,  the  rate  of  postage  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  packet  service  to  the  West  Indies  has  been  accelerated,  and  home- 
ward letters  now  arrive  in  time  for  replies  to  be  sent  by  the  outgoing  mail. 

The  transfer  of  the  management  of  the  posts  in  the  West  Indies  from 
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this  oiSce  to  the  local  Governments — an  object  long  desired  by  this  depart- 
ment, from  a  conviction  that  the  direction  on  the  spot  would  be  much  more 
efficient  and  economical  than  when  conducted  at  a  distance,  was  last  year 
carried  into  effect,  and  a  like  transfer  was  made  at  Hong  Kong.  With 
the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  military  stations  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
the  British  Post-office  has  no  longer  the  management  of  any  colonial  offices 
whatever. 

Except  as  regards  Tasmania  and  Vancouver's  Island,  letters  passing 
between  this  country  and  any  British  colony  can  now  be  registered. 

A  negotiation  is  in  progress  with  the  French  Post-office  for  admitting 
trade  patterns  to  the  privUeges  of  the  book  post  between  this  country  and 
France ;  and  should  tne  result  be  satisfactory,  the  arrangement  will  pro- 
bably be  extended  to  other  countries* 

Until  lately  no  letter  could  be  forwarded  to  India,  unless  it  was  at  least 
partially  prepaid ;  but,  since  the  1st  of  February  of  the  present  year,  this 
restriction  has  been  withdrawn,  and  letters  can  now  be  sent  even  when 
wholly  unpaid ;  all  such  letters,  however,  like  those  which  are  partially 
prepaid,  being,  on  delivery,  charged  with  an  additional  rate.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  for  some  years  has  been  in  use  with  regard  to  letters  for 
Canada  and  elsewhere,  appears  to  me  to  be  better  than  that  of  detaining 
unpaid  letters,  and  sending  them  back  to  the  writers ;  and,  where  prac- 
ticable, I  shall  take  the  necessary  steps  for  its  adoption.  In  some  instances, 
however,  such  as  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  prepayment,  and  that  in  Ml, 
is  necessary,  because,  having  as  yet  no  accounts  with  the  post-offices  in 
those  countries,  we  have  no  means  of  collecting  our  postage. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  passed  last  session,  the 
general  control  of  the  British  packet  service  was,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1860, 
transferred  irom  the  Admiralty  to  this  department  Since  that  time  the 
only  new  contract  that  has  been  entered  into  is  for  the  performance  of  the 
Australian  service. 

Till  July  last  the  route  east  of  Suez  was  by  way  of  Mauritius,  but  firom 
that  date  the  Australian  service  has/  as  far  as  Ceylon,  been  connected  with 
the  Indian  service ;  separate  vessels  being  employed  only  between  Ceylon 
and  Sydney.  By  this  arrangement,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  view 
taken  from  the  first  by  this  department,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
saving  of  expense. 

Communication  with  Mauritius,  east  of  Suez,  is  now  maintained  by  a 
separate  service. 

At  the  end  of  last  June  the  contract  came  into  operation  for  establishing 
a  fortnightly  communication  between  Galway  and  the  United  States  vid 
Newfoundland ;  but  the  service  was  so  irregularly  performed,  and  so  little 
in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  contract,  that,  after  showing  the 
company  much  indulgence,  and  even  allowing  them  for  several  months  to 
suspend  operations  a&ogether,  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  with  your  lordships' 
approval,  to  bring  the  contract  to  an  end. 

The  packet  put  on  between  Malta  and  Corfu  having  become  unnecessary, 
in  consequence  of  the  re-opening  of  the  communication  with  Corfu  and 
Trieste,  on  the  termination  of  the  war  between  France  and  Austria,  has 
been  discontinued. 

I  wish  again  to  call  attention  to  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  general 
establishment  of  moderate  rates  of  postage  to  places  abroad,  arising  firom 
the  heavy  charges  often  made  for  the  transit  through  foreign  countries 
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and  I  repeat  the  offer  made  by  Lord  Elgin  in  the  last  report,  to  negotiate 
with  any  foreign  country  on  the  principle  of  mutaallv  charging  Id.  per  oz. 
for  every  250  miles  of  transit  for  letters,  and  1^  per  lb.  for  printed  matter. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — Grrosa  Revenue. — The  gross  revenue  of  the 
Post-office  in  the  year  1860,  exclusive  of  that  denved  from  impressed 
stamps  on  newspapers  (collected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue), 
was  as  follows: — Postage — In  England,  2,7 16,55 7 i  ;  in  Ireland,  250,4432. ; 
in  Scotland,  300,6622. :  total,  3,267,6622.  Commissions  on  money  orders — 
In  England,  103,9232.;  in  Ireland,  8,5162.  ;  m  Scotland,  9,2542.:  total, 
121,6932. :  gross  total,  3,389,3552. 

The  gross  revenue  properly  appertaining  to  the  year  I860,  adjusted  with 
reference  to  the  balances  due  to  and  from  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries, 
was  3,282,9002. ;  to  which  must  be  added  for  impressed  stamps  on  news- 
papers, 141,8102.,  making  a  total  of  3,524,7106.  The  above  sum  of 
3,282,9002.  shows  an  increase  of  83,075^  on  the  adjusted  gross  revenue 
of  1859 ;  being  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  2}  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  nearly  6^  per  cent  in  the  previous  year,  and  with  an  average 
of  about  4|  per  cent  m  the  last  five  vears.  The  diminution  in  the  rate 
of  increase  is  partly  apparent  only,  the  year  1859  having  included  the 
receipt  for  several  days  beyond  the  exact  year.  Such  of  the  decrease  as 
is  real  is  probably  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  of  last  year  and  to  the  check 
to  trade. 

Expenditure. — The  actual  expenditure  for  the  year  1860  was  as 
follows: — Salaries,  pensions,  &c.,  1,042,0002.;  buildings,  repairs,  &c., 
45,4772.  Conveyance  of  mails,  by  railways,  490,2232. ;  by  coaches,  carts, 
&c.,  and  wages  of  mail  guards,  170,9512. ;  by  mail  packets  and  private  ships 
(when  paid  for  by  the  Post-office),  4,5762.  Manuracture  of  postage  stamps, 
31,4382.  Miscellaneous,  including  the  conveyance  of  mails  in  colonies, 
under  the  postal  direction  of  the  rostmaster- General ;  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails  tnrough  Egypt;  clothing  for  letter  carriers  and  guards;  official 
postage,  rents,  taxes,  law  expenses,  £c.,  134,3462.  But  the  expenditure 
properly  appertaining  to  the  year  partly  estimated  amounted  in  all  to 
1,919,0112.  An  increase  of  about  29,0002.  in  salaries,  pensions,  &c,  is 
partly  for  an  increased  force  of  480  officers,  partly  for  numerous  additions 
to  the  pension  list,  and  partly  for  annual  increments  of  salaries  and  wages. 
More  than  5,0002.  of  the  increased  cost  of  railway  service  is  the  payment 
for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  for  the  railway  portion  of  the  improved  Irish 
service. 

To  the  foregoing  expenditure  must  be  added  such  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  packets  (partly  incurred  for  other  than  postal  purposes),  as  may  fairly 
be  placed  to  the  debit  of  the  Post-office,  viz.  that  portion  which  is  repaid  as 
sea-postage,  and  the  cost  of  stationery,  which  is  defrayed  by  the  Stationery 
Office,  and  from  the  expenditure  must  be  deducted  half  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  Holyhead  Railway  Company — a  payment  agreed  upon  chiefly 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  line,  and  to  promote  passenger  com- 
munication between  England  and  Ireland. 

Thus  adjusted  the  account  stands  as  follows : — Expenditure  proper  to 
the  year,  and  defrayed  by  the  Post-office,  after  deducting  15,0002.,  half 
the  payment  to  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company,  and  in  1860, 
2,700/.,  half  the  cost  for  one  (juarter  of  the  improved  railway  service  to 
Ireland,  1,918,0082. ;  such  portion  of  the  cost  of  mail  packets  as  may  fairly 
be  charged  against  the  Post-office,  470,0002. ;  cost  of  stationery  (defrayed 
by  the  Stationery  Office),  34,2232. :  total,  2,422,2312.    From  the  torecoing 
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statement  it  appears  that  there  was  an  increase  in  expenditure  last  year 
of  110,117t,  or  about  4|  percent  If,  setting  aside  reference  to  other 
purposes,  the  foreign  and  colonial  letters  were  charged  with  the  whole  cost 
of  the  packets,  and  with  that  of  foreign  agencies,  transits,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  not  only  would  the  sea-passage  be  entirely  absorbed,  bat 
these  letters  would  show  a  loss  amounting  last  year  to  about  410,000/L 

In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  correspondence,  the  greatest  loss  appears 
on  the  Unes  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  West  Indies  and  Pacific,  the 
west  coast  of  Afirica,  and  vid  Gal  way  to  the  United  States. 

On  each  letter  between  this  country  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there 
appears  to  be  a  loss  of  about  9d, ;  on  each  letter  to  the  West  Indies,  a  loss 
of  about  1«. ;  on  each  letter  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  loss  of  about 
Is.  8(L ;  and  on  each  letter  to  the  United  States,  vid  Galway,  a  loss  of 
about  6tf. 

The  greatest  absolute  loss  appears  on  the  West  Indian,  Pacific  and 
Brazilian  line,  amounting  to  nearly  200,0002. 

Besides  the  loss  on  the  packets  to  places  abroad,  there  is  also  a  loss  on 
several  of  the  packets  engaged  in  the  service  between  different  parts  of  the 
United  Elingdom ;  by  far  the  heaviest  arising  firom  that  between  Holyhead 
and  Kingston. 

Net  Revenue. — The  net  revenue,  viz.,  the  difference  between  the  gross 
revenue  and  the  expenditure,  as  adjusted  above,  was  1,102,479^,  being 
33,4812.  less  than  the  net  revenue  of  the  previous  year — ^a  diminution 
attributable  to  increased  expenditure.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  net  revenue 
was  derived  from  inland  letters. 

Stc^  of  OJii^'ers. — At  the  end  of  1860  the  staff  of  oflBcers  was  as  follows  :— 
1.  Oliicers  of  British  Isles — Postmaster-General,  1 ;  secretary,  assistant- 
secretaries,  and  secretaries  for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  5;  other  superior 
officers,  viz.  heads  of  departments,  chief  clerks  in  the  metropolitan  offices, 
Ac,  19;  surveyors,  14;  postmasters,  11,428;  clerks,  &c,,  1,634;  mail 
guards  and  porters,  195 ;  letter  carriers,  messengers,  &c.,  11,889;  marine 
mail  officers,  7  :  total,  25,192.  2.  Postmasters,  clerks,  letter  carriers,  &c., 
in  the  colonies,  the  posts  of  which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Post- 
master-General, 22.  3.  Agents  in  foreign  countries  for  collection  of 
postage,  &c,  68.     Grand  total,  25,282. 


PACKET  AND  TELEGRAPHIC  CONTRACTS. 

First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  Contracts  extending  over  periods  of  years  have 
from  time  to  time  been  formed  or  modified  by  her  Majesty's  Grovemment 
with  varimis  Steam  Packet  Companies  for  the  Conveyance  of  MaHs  by  Sea; 
and  likewise  into  any  -  Agreements  or  other  Arrangements  which  have  been 
adopted  at  the  Public  Charge^  actual  or  prospective^  for  the  purposes  of 
Telegraphic  Communications  beyond  Sea^  and  to  Report  their  Opinion 
thereon  to  the  House ;  together  with  any  Recommendations  ajs  to  Rules  to 
be  observed  hereafter  by  the  Grovemment  in  making  Contracts  for  Services 
which  have  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  or  which  extend  over  a 
series  of  years.     (328.) 

The  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  30th  January,  1860,  and  on  tbe 
7th  February,  1860,  it  was  nominated  as  follows: — Sir  Francis  Baring, 
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Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Henry  Herbert,  Mr.  Corry,  Mr.  Scholefield, 
Sir  Henry  Willou^hby,  Mr.  Dunlop,  Captain  Leicester  Vernon,  Mr.  Baxter^ 
Captain  Gladstone,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Robert  Crawford,  Mr.  Hope,  Mr. 
Laing,  Mr.  Bayley,  Sir  Edward  Grogan,  Mr.  Howes,  Mr.  Edward  EUice, 
and  Colonel  Greville.  On  the  22nd  May,  1860,  the  Committee  made  their 
first  report  on  Packet  contracts,  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  was 
stated  as  follows : — 

The  defects  in  the  subsisting  manner  of  forming  or  modifying  contracts, 
extending  over  periods  of  years,  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  by  sea,  to 
which  your  Committee  deem  it  necessary  to  direct  the  special  attention  of 
the  House^  relate,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  means  of  brinmng  the  informa- 
tion possessed,  and  the  views  entertained,  by  the  several  departments  of 
Grovemment  in  charge,  respectively,  of  the  various  interests  affected  by 
such  contracts,  duly  before  that  department  with  which  the  decision  and 
responsibility  ultimately  rest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  exercise  by 
Parliament  of  its  right  of  control. 

Since  the  year  1837,  the  parties  by  whom,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
all  such  contracts  were  actually  entered  into,  have  been  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty ;  but  the  power  of  authorizing  them  to  be 
formed,  and  of  prescribiujg  their  terms  and  conditions,  is  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  who  communicate  with  the  Post- 
master-General, the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  themselves,  in  reference  to  the  postal,  colonial,  or  nautical 
questions  involved. 

From  the  evidence  laid  before  your  Committee,  it  appears,  that  in  making 
and  modifying  such  contracts,  there  has  been  a  want  of  concert,  and  an 
absence  of  a  clear  and  well-defined  responsibility  in  the  Admiralty,  Post 
Office,  and  Treasury  departments;  tfiat  the  respective  functions  and 
provinces  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Admiralty  have  not  always  been 
duly  adhered  to ;  and  that  the  Treasury  has  been  led  to  authorize  very 
important  contracts  without  having  before  it  the  elements  necessary  for  a 
right  determination. 

The  Committee  then  entered  into  particulars  with  reference  to  the  Dover 
contract  in  1834,  the  West  Indian  contract  in  1857,  and  also  to  the  con- 
tract with  the  European  and  Australian  Companv  in  the  same  year,  and 
more  especially  to  the  Galway  contract  in  1859,  and  concluded  their  report 
as  follows : — 

From  a  review  of  the  proceedings  above  detailed,  the  conclusion  seems 
to  your  Committee  irresistible,  that  great  defects  exist  in  the  means  pro- 
vided, under  the  present  system,  for  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the 
parties  by  whom  such  contracts  are  to  be  authorized  all  the  materials  and 
considerations  which  are  essential  to  a  right  judgment  being  come  to.  If 
these  defects  do  not  altogether  excuse,  they  in  a  great  measure  account  for 
the  circumstance,  that  in  sanctioning  the  contracts  in  question,  such  highly 
important  considerations  as  have  been  above  adverted  to  were  entirely  over- 
looked ;  and  they  call  for  an  immediate  and  effective  remedy. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  these  defects,  an  Act  has  been  passed  in  the 
present  session  of  Parliament,  for  transfemng  the  enforcement  of  postal 
packet  contracts  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Postmaster-General,  and 
arrangements  have  been  entered  into  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Post 
Office,  for  the  exercise,  by  the  Postmaster-General,  of  his  new  functions 
nnder  it 
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The  chief  remedy,  however,  for  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  be  found  in  a  more  efficient  control  by 
Parliament,  at  a  stage  when  that  control  can  be  freely  exercised. 

At  present  no  opportunity  arises  for  any  consideration  of  a  postal  con- 
tract till  a  vote  is  proposed  for  the  first  payment  under  it  Even,  how- 
ever^  when  that  vote  comes  on  shortly  after  the  contract  is  entered  into, 
there  is  nothing,  if  it  be  a  renewal  of  an  existing  contract  at  the  same 
subsidy  (though  in  anticipation,  by  many  years,  of  its  natural  term  of 
expiry),  to  warn  the  House  that  any  change  has  taken  place ;  nor  does  an 
increased  subsidy  necessarily  make  the  House  aware  of  the  fact,  as  the 
addition  may  be  for  a  supplemental  service  merely  grafted  on  that  under 
the  original  contract.  If,  a^ain,  it  be  for  a  new  service  for  which  exten- 
sive preparation  requires  to  be  made,  the  vote  may  not  fall  to  be  asked  for 
till  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period,  as  in  the  case  of  this  Galway 
contract,  which  was  entered  into  in  February,  1859,  but  the  service  under 
which  does  not  commence  till  June,  1860 ;  so  that  no  occasion  for  a  vote  of 
money  could  arise  till  the  estimates  for  the  year  now  current  should  come 
before  the  House.  In  the  interval,  however,  between  the  execution  of  a 
contract  and  the  vote,  contractors  necessarily  go  on  with  their  prepara- 
tions ;  building  ships,  and  making  different  arrangements,  involving  ex- 
pense, and,  it  may  be,  obligations  of  a  serious  nature ;  so  that  when  the 
question  is  raised  on  the  vote,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  exercise  its  power  of  control  with  that  freedom  which  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  public  interest,  and  the  right  performance  of  its 
high  functions. 

Your  Committee  are  frilly  alive  to  the  evils  that  might  result  from  any 
course  of  procedure  which  would  open  a  door  to  a  Parliamentary  canvass, 
on  behalf  of  competing  offers  for  a  public  contract ;  but  any  risk  of  that 
kind  is  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  necessity  of  ^arliamentaiy 
control  not  being  practically  excluded  in  regard  to  so  large  a  branch  of 
public  expenditure. 

The  amount  of  subsidies  paid  for  postal  packet  service  is  now  nearly  a 
million  a  year,  and  the  addition  of  the  Galway  subsidy  would  raise  it  above 
the  million,  while  the  whole  corresponding  postal  revenue,  as  stated  by  the 
Post  Office,  is  only  about  393,500Z.  Unaer  particular  contracts,  too,  the 
payment  is  very  large;  in  one  case,  that  of  the  West  India  service,  it 
reaches  268,500/L,  and  it  seems  re])Ugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that  the  Executive  Government  should  be  left  to  enter  into  contracts, 
binding  the  country  for  prolonged  periods  of  future  time,  and  that,  it  may 
be,  by  anticipation,  in  the  payment  of  sums  so  vast,  without  the  possibility 
of  any  effective  Parliamentary  check,  beyond  a  disapproval  after  the  evil 
is  done,  and  when,  it  may  be,  the  ministers  by  whom  the  contract  has  been 
entered  into  are  no  longer  in  office. 

The  risk  also  of  a  Parliamentaiy  canvass  may  be,  as  your  Committee 
think,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether  avoided,  by  arrangements  which 
would,  at  the  same  time,  accomplish  another,  and,  in  itself,  a  most  desirable 
object,  namely,  that  of  leaving  on  the  Executive  its  full  responsibility,  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  these  contracts. 

xour  Committee  would  suggest  that  the  whole  transaction  should  be,  as 
at  present,  ftilly  completed  by  the  Executive  Government ;  that  the  con- 
tract should  be  entered  into  with  the  offerers  preferred  by  them,  and  that 
it  should  be  executed ;  but  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  every  such 
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contract,  providing  expressly  that  it  should  not  be  binding  until  it  has  lain 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  month  without  disapproval, 
unless  it  has  been  previously  approved  by  a  resolution  of  the  House. 

In  realitv  and  strictly,  such  contracts  are,  at  present,  subject  to  the 
approval  or  the  House ;  and  the  very  proper  practice  introduced  by  the 
late  Government,  of  declaring  the  subsidies  to  be  payable  out  of  moneys 
to  be  voted  by  Parliament  has  warned  contractors  of  the  real  state  of  the 
case.  Any  plea,  however,  of  iterance  or  misapprehension  should  be 
excluded  by  tne  insertion  of  the  clause  above  suggested ;  and  the  contract, 
when  executed,  should  at  once,  and  without  waiting  till  a  vote  under  it  is 
required  to  be  asked,  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  accompanied  by  a 
minute  of  the  Treasury  setting  forth  the  grounds  on  which  the  Government 
has  proceeded. 

Had  the  practice  now  recommended  been  in  observance  when  the  con- 
tracts which  have  formed  the  chief  subject  of  the  Committee's  remarks 
were  entered  into,  your  Committee  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  those 
evils  could  have  occurred  which  they  have  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House. 

It  is  true  that  emergencies  might  occasionally  arise,  by  the  unexpected 
breaking  down^  for  instance,  of  an  existing  service,  or  the  sudden  bursting 
out  of  a  war,  which  might  require  new  arrangements,  necessary  to  be 
entered  upon  without  the  delay  that  would  ensue,  if  Parliament  were  not 
sitting,  before  these  could  be  brought  under  its  consideration.  But  the 
postal  service  is  not  in  this  respect  different  from  the  other  services  of  the 
empire,  in  which,  in  special  emergencies,  expenditure  unauthorized  by  Par- 
liament becomes  absolutely  essential.  In  all  such  cases  the  Executive  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  sanctioning  whatever  immediate  urgency  requires ; 
and  it  has  never  been  found  that  Parliament  exhibited  any  reluctance  to 
supply  the  means  of  meeting  such  expenditure.  There  are  no  grounds  for 
supposing  that  any  such  suoden  emergencies  occurring  in  the  postal  service 
might  not  safely  be  left  to  be  met  in  the  same  way  with  similar  emergencies 
in  other  services. 

Your  Committee  proceed  to  make  some  suggestions  which  present  them- 
selves from  the  consideration  of  the  evidence.  With  respect  to  the  details 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  vour  Committee  pur^ 
posely  refrain  from  proposing  any  rules,  and  they  prefer  stating  the  objects 
which  should  be  effected  by  the  departmental  regulations : — 

1.  Whatever  may  be  tne  distribution  of  the  Dusiness,  the  responsibility 
of  the  Treasury  should  be  complete  and  effective.  However  lax  the  prac- 
tice, the  Treasury  is  now  responsible  in  theory.  The  decision  on  Post 
Office  contracts  is  not  a  mere  Post  Office  question,  but  frequently  involves 
considerations  of  an  imperial  character  affecting  our  political  relations,  our 
colonial  empire,  the  efficiency  of  our  army  and  navy,  and  the  spread  of 
our  commerce.  The  public  have  a  right  to  the  real  exercise  of  the 
judgment  of  the  highest  authorities  on  matters  so  important,  and  your 
Committee  would  see  with  regret  that  the  action  of  the  Treasury  should 
degenerate  into  a  mere  formal  sanction  of  the  suggestions  of  some  other 
department 

2.  The  arrangements  of  the  Government  should  secure  that  all  informa- 
tion received  by  the  departments  should  reach  the  Treasury.  It  has  been 
seen  that  in  giving;  their  opinion  on  matters  referred  to  them,  departments 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  transmit  the  documents  to  the  Treasury, 
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and  that  the  latter  have  come  to  decisions  in  ignorance  of  information  which 
mi^ht  materially  have  affected  their  judgment. 

3.  Security  shoald  be  taken  that  the  decision  of  the  Treasury  should  be 
faithfully  carried  out.  It  appears  in  evidence  that  in  one  contract  material 
conditions  contained  in  the  Treasury  Minute  had  been  omitted  by  mistake, 
and  that  a  privilege  had  been  inserted  which  the  Treasury  had  never  sanc- 
tioned or  seen.  The  draft  contract  should  be  submitted,  examined,  and 
approved  at  the  Treasury. 

4.  Tour  Committee  would  also  suggest  that,  previously  to  any  contract 
being  finally  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury,  draft  copies  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  to  such  other  department  of  the  Government  as 
might  have  «an  interest  in  the  perforknance  of  the  proposed  service,  for  the 
consideration  and  observation  of  those  departments. 

5.  As  the  management  of  the  packet  contracts  is  now  vested  in  the  Post 
Office,  subject  to  the  Treasury,  arrangements  should  be  made  securing  to 
the  Treasury  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  is  done. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  contracts  should 
be  made,  and  the  conditions  of  such  contracts.  To  lay  down  positive  rules 
would  be  impossible.  A  commission,  composed  of  men  of  high  authority, 
investigated  the  subject  with  great  diligence,  and  made  a  report  deserving 
every  consideration  and  respect,  yet  the  recommendations  of  that  commis- 
sion nave  not  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  successive  Governments  who 
have  had  to  decide  on  subsequent  contracts ;  and  your  Committee  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  the  commissioners  themselves  have 
been  modified  by  experience.  Your  Committee,  therefore,  warned  by  such 
an  example,  feel  the  necessity  of  great  caution,  and  are  convinced  that  very 
much  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  adapting  itself  to 
the  varied  circumstances  of  each  case. 

Your  Committee  will,  however,  offer  such  general  observations  as  they 
consider  may  be  of  service. 

1.  With  respect  to  contracts  for  services  entirely  new,  your  Committee 
are  of  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  such  contracts  should  be  put  up  to 
open  competition.  There  are  two  exertional  cases;  one,  where  immediate 
steps  are  necessary,  in  which  case  Government  must  act  on  its  responsi- 
bility, subject  to  the  approbation  of  Parliament ;  but  in  such  a  case,  we 
recommend  that  the  arrangement  should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  immediate  necessity.  Another,  and  more  difficult,  exception  arises  with 
respect  to  new  additional  branches  to  lines  already  in  operation  and  under 
contract ;  the  circumstances  are  so  various,  so  much  depends  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  new  service,  its  connection  with  that  already  under  contract, 
and  the  possibility  of  working  the  new  line  by  an  independent  company, 
that  your  Committee  feel  it  most  unwise  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  rule. 
The  discretion  must  be  left  to  the  Executive,  suoject  to  the  control  of 
Parliament. 

2.  As  respects  the  renewal  of  existing  contracts,  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
the  two  important  considerations  of  economy  and  efficiency.  While  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to  secure  the  performance  of 
the  service  at  the  least  expenditure ;  on  the  other,  a  department  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  the  duty  is  reluctant  to  risk  the  chance  of  change, 
and  anxious  to  secure  the  service  of  those  who  have  performed  the  duty 
lonjg  and  well,  and  in  whom  they  have  confidence.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  lay  down  any  general  rule,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  practice  of 
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renewing  contracts  to  existing  holders  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which 
should  no  longer  be  sanctioned. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  condition  to  be  introduced  generally  into  the 
contract,  many  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  and  in  the  corre- 
'  spondence  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Office. 

It  is  proposed  that  no  specific  sum  should  be  paid,  bat  the  postage 
handed  over  to  the  contractors.  That  no  time  should  be  fixed  for  the 
continuance  of  the  contract,  but  that  it  should  be  a  running  contract, 
terminable  at  a  year's  notice.  That  no  stipulation  should  be  made  as  to 
the  size,  the  power,  the  number,  or  the  inspection  of  the  steamers,  or  other 
details,  but  that  the  contractor  should  be  bound  to  perform  the  service 
under  heavy  penalties. 

Your  Committee  have  not  had  sufficient  evidence  before  them  to  enable 
them  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  first  of  these  proposals. 

We  doubt  much  the  expediency  of  running  contracts,  terminable  at  a 
short  notice  in  all  cases,  but  there  are  exceptional  instances  in  which  they 
may  be  advisable. 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  to  abandon  precautions  as  to  inspection,  and 
and  stipulations  respecting  the  number  and  fitness  of  the  steamers  to  be 
employed,  we  would  consider  that  great  caution  is  necessary ;  and  as  to 
surveys  for  ascertaining  the  sufficiency  of  vessels  and  their  engines,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  recourse  should  be  had,  as  hitherto,  to  the  Admiralty,  rather 
than,  as  now  proposed,  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  system  oi  relying  on  heavy  and  absolute  penalties  has  been  tried, 
but  the  result  does  not  warrant  us  in  giving  our  sanction  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  precautions  hitherto  taken  to  ensure  that  a  contractor  should 
at  least  have  adequate  means  for  the  performance  of  his  contract 

In  closing  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  cannot  conceal 
our  conviction  that  the  well  working  of  any  system  must  depend  on  the 
careful  attention  of  the  Executive,  checked  by  publicity  and  the  control  of 
Parliament 

Your  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  report  without  recording  their 
conviction  that  it  is  quite  practicable  to  dispense  with  large  subsidies  in 
cases  where  ordinary  traffic  supports  several  lines  of  steamers,  and  that,  in 
the  circumstances  which  have  for  some  years  existed  in  regard  to  the  com- 
munication between  this  country  and  North  America,  no  such  subsidies  are 
reauired  to  secure  a  regular,  speedy,  and  efficient  postal  service. 

Many  questions  of  interest,  which  do  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  the 
reference  to  your  Committee,  have  been  incidentally  and  almost  unavoid- 
ably brought  under  their  notice ;  such  as  those  regarding  the  comparative 
merits  of  paddle  and  screw  steamers  for  the  conveyance  of  mails,  or  the 
propriety  of  allowing  mails  to  be  sent  by  vessels  carrying  emigrants.  Your 
Committee  abstain  from  giving  any  opinion  on  these  and  simuar  questions, 
or  on  the  relative  merits  of  diffemt  routes,  the  consideration  of  which  has 
been  pressed  on  them. 
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Returns  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  registered 
at  each  Port  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  31  st  December y  I860;  and 
of  the  Shipping  entered  and  cleared ;  Ships  built,  registered,  Sfc,  for  the 
Year  ended  Slst  December,  IS60.  (Mr.  Ingham.)  15th  March,  I86I.  (261.) 

On  the  31st  December,  1860,  there  were  registered  at  each  of  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  following  number  of  sailing  and  steam- 
vessels: — At  ports  in  England — of  sailing  vessels,  7,064  vessels,  219,022  tons, 
of  and  under  50  tons,  and  12,437  vessels,  3,151,571  tons,  above  50  tons; 
of  steam-vessels,  684  vessels,  15,513  tons,  of  and  under  50  tons,  and 
822  vessels,  323,500  tons,  above  50  tons.  In  Scotland — of  sailing  vessels, 
1,167  vessels,  35,538  tons,  of  and  under  50  tons,  and  2,005  vessels, 
516,674  tons,  above  50  tons ;  of  steam- vessels,  83  vessels,  2,003  tons,  of 
and  under  50  tons,  and  231  vessels,  69,576  tons,  above  50  tons.  In 
Ireland — of  sailing  vessels,  1,017  vessels,  30,150  tons,  of  and  under 
50  tons,  and  1,086  vessels,  181,435  tons,  above  50  tons;  and  of  steam- 
vessels,  35  vessels,  955  tons,  of  and  under  50  tons,  and  133  vessels, 
40,796  tons,  above  50  tons.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  there  were — of  sailing 
vessels,  297  vessels,  7,187  tons,  of  and  under  50  tons,  and  50  vessels, 
3,600  tons,  above  50  tons;  of  steam-vessels,  5  vessels,  1,204  torts,  above 
50  tons.  In  the  Channel  Islands — of  sailing  vessels,  216  vessels,  5,564  tons, 
of  and  under  50  tons,  and  324  vessels,  53,619  tons,  above  50  tons;  and 
of  steam-vessels,  2  vessels,  25  tons,  of  and  under  50  tons,  and  5  vessels,  746 
tons,  above  50  tons.  In  England,  Liverpool  had  the  largest  tonnage  of  regis- 
tered vessels  registered,  viz.  1,013,723  tons;  next  came  London,  680,392 
tons ;  next  the  two  Shields,  270,352  tons ;  next  Sunderland,  228,092  tons ; 
and  next  Newcastle,  113,356  tons.  Of  steam-vessels,  London  had  the 
largest  tonnage,  189,199  tons;  Liverpool  having  only  66,585  tons.  In 
Scotland,  Glasgow  had  the  largest  tonnage,  164,544  tons;  next  Greenock, 
78,568  tons ;  and  next  Aberdeen,  72,657  tons.  Of  steam-vessels,  Glasgow 
had  the  largest  proportion,  47,484  tons.  In  inland,  Belfast  had  the  lai^est 
tonnage  of  sailing  vessels,  72,308  tons.  Of  steam-vessels,  Waterford  had 
the  largest  tonnage,  14,046  tons ;  and  next  Dublin,  11,885  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  coastwise  at 
each  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  as  follows : — Of  sailing 
vessels  Inwards — England,  British,  90,171  vessels,  7,227,577  tons;  foreign, 
594  vessels,  96,020  tons.  Scotland,  British,  14,043  vessels,  890,591  tons; 
foreign,  62  vessels,  4,887  tons.  Ireland,  British,  19,238  vessels,  1,487,997 
tons;  foreign,  6  vessels,  635  tons.  Isle  of  Man,  British,  1,381  vessels, 
73,776  tons.  Outwards— England,  British,  103,714  vessels,  8,298,783 
tons;  and  foreign,  396  vessels,  71,086  tons.  Scotland,  British,  16,301 
vessels,  1,015,888  tons;  foreign,  84  vessels,  7,620  tons.  Ireland,  British, 
7,316  vessels,  433,733  tons;  foreign,  160  vessels,  20,799  tons.  Isle  of 
Man,  British,  790  vessels,  48,775  tons.  Of  steam-vessels,  inwards — 
England,  British,  16,038  vessels,  3,925,404  tons ;  foreign,  3  vesseb,  354 
tons.  Scotland,  British,  6,590  vessels,  1,386,454  tons;  foreign,  1  vessel, 
824  tons.  Ireland,  British,  7,036  vessels,  1,983,165  tons.  Isle  of  Man, 
British,  70  vessels,  13,160  tons.  Outwards— England,  British,  16,042 
vessels,  3,839,647  tons ;  foreign,  4  vessels,  641  tons.  Scotland,  British, 
6,363  vessels,  1,329,514  tons.  Ireland,  British,  7,039  vessels,  1,1^96,738 
tons.  Isle  of  Man,  British,  77  vessels,  14,476  tons.  The  largest  tonnage 
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of  coasting  vessels  inwards  was  in  London.    The  largest  tonnage  entered 
outwards  was  in  Newcastle  and  Sunderland* 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  for  and  to 
the  colonies  was  as  follows : — Of  sailing  vassels,  inwards,  England,  British, 
412  vessels,  179,033  tons;  foreign,  17  vessels,  5,832  tons.  Inland, British, 
348  vessels,  128,590  tons;  foreign,  47  vessels,  17,885  ton&  Isle  of  Man, 
British,  3  vessels,  576  tons.  Channel  Islands,  37  vessels,  5,306  tons. 
Outwards — England,  British,  476  vessels,  221,222  tons;  foreign, 34  vessels, 
14,158  tons.  Ireland,  British,  234  vessels,  92,438  tons ;  foreign,  30  vessels, 
10,738  tons.  Isle  of  Man,  British,  2  vessels,  362  tons.  Cluuinel  Islands, 
61  vessels,  7,805  tons.  Of  steam-vessels — Inwards,  Briti^^  694  vessels, 
171,603  tons.  Outwards,  British,  728  vessels,  192,397  tons;  foreign, 
1  vessel,  266  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  firom  and  to 
foreign  ports,  were  as  follows : — Sailing  vessels,  inwards,  England,  British, 
12,998  vessels,  2,452,649  tons;  foreign,  18,535  vessels,  3,943,349  tons. 
Scotland,  British,  1,182  vessels,  218,135  tons;  foreign,  3,014  vessels, 
386,064  tons.  Ireland,  British,  701  vessels,  134,102  tons;  foreign,  1,180 
vessels,  255,467  tons.  Isle  of  Man,  British,  10  vessels,  1,422  tons;  foreign, 
29  vessels,  3,260  tons.  Channel  Islands,  British,  822  vessels,  44,816  tons; 
foreign,  214  vessels,  14,615  tons.  Outwards — English,  British,  13,417 
vessels,  2,651,180  tons ;  foreign,  20,469  vessels,  4,203,557  tons.  Scotland, 
British,  1,661  vessels,  273,315  tons;  foreign,  3,201  vessels,  414,183  tons. 
Ireland,  British,  101  vessels,  27,060  tons;  foreign, 224  vessels, 57,764  tons. 
Isle  of  Man,  British,  2  vessels,  296  tons;  foreign,  23  vessels,  2,588  tons. 
Channel  Islands,  British,  743  vessels,  27,742  tons ;  foreign,  140  vessels, 
8,504  tons.  Of  steam-vessels,  there  were  entered,  inwards,  British,  5,937 
vessels,  1,973,133  tons;  foreign,  1,298  vessels,  404,175  tons.  Outwards, 
British,  5,418  vessels,  1,849,487  tons;  foreign,  1,076  vessels,  376,412  tons. 
Channel  Islands,  inwards,  British,  280  vessels,  21,313  tons;  foreign,  106 
vessels,  4,876  tons.  Outwards,  British,  274  vessels,  20,849  tons ;  foreign, 
106  vessels,  4,876  tons. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  registered  at  each  of  the  ports 
of  the  colonies  were  as  foUows: — In  the  African  colonies,  including  Sierra 
Leone,  Bathurst,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mauritius^ — sailing  vessels,  156 
vesseb,  3,798  tons,  of  and  under  50  tons,  and  135  vessels,  22,690  tons,  above 
50  tons ;  and  5  steam-vessels,  437  tons,  above  50  tons.  In  the  Australian 
colonies,  including  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Hobart  Town,  Launceston, 
Adelaide,  Freemantle,  New  Zealand — sailing  vessels,  704  vessels,  17,351 
tons,  of  and  under  50  tons,  and  724  vessels,  117,075  tons,  above  50  tons; 
steam-vessels,  37  vessels,  1,014  tons,  of  and  under  50  tons,  and  67  vesaelii^ 
11,173  tons,  above  50  tons.  In  the  North  American  colonies,  including 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Cape  Breton, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island — sailing  vessels,  3,542  vessds,  102,706  tons,  of 
and  under  50  tons,  and  3,315  vessels,  511,409  tons,  above  50  tons ;  steamp 
vessels,  52  vessels,  1,642  tons,  of  and  under  50  tons,  and  113  vessels, 
23,815  tons,  above  50  tons.  In  the  British  West  Indies,  including 
Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Montseirat,  Nevist 
St.  Christopher,  St  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Tortola,  Trinidad» 
Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Demerara,  and  Berbice — 535  vessels,  11,061  tons,  of 
and  under  50  tons,  and  130  vessels,  11,625  tons^  above  50  tons;  of  steam* 
vessels,  3  vessels,  332  tons,  above  50  tons. 
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Daring  the  year  1860  there  were  built  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  sailing 
vessels,  686  vessels,  112,097  tons,  of  timber,  and  32  vessels,  13,584  tons,  of 
iron;  and  of  steam-vessels,  46  vessels,  2,391  tons,  of  timber,  and  151  vessels, 
3 1 ,363  tons,  of  iron.  In  the  British  possessions,  of  sailing  vessels,  647  vessels, 
105,554  tons,  of  timber;  and  of  steam-vessels,  3  vessels,  220  tons,  of  timber, 
and  1  vessel,  9  tons,  of  iron. 

During  the  year  there  were  sold  and  transferred  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
1,391  sailing  vessels,  291,968  tons;  and  173  steam-vessels,  53,609  tons. 
Th^re  were  wrecked  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom,  718  sail- 
ing vessels,  160,893  tons;  and  26  steam- vessels,  11,891  tons.  There  were 
broken  up  67  sailing  vessels,  12,434  tons;  and  8  steam-vessels,  234  tons. 

There  were  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  colonial  built  vessels, 
3  Newfoundland  vessels,  115  tons;  2  Canadian,  618  tons;  11  New  Bruns- 
wick, 9,342  tons ;  2  Nova  Spotia  and  Cape  Breton,  665  tons ;  and  5  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  959  tons.  Of  foreign  built  vessels  there  were  registered 
54  vessels,  19,271  tons. 


POST  OFFICE. 
Return  of  the  Names  of  the  Heads  of  Departments,  and  of  the  Stc^  Officers, 
of  the  various  Departments  of  the  Post  Office,  with  tite  Salaries,  Emohb- 
ments,  and  Pensions  or  Annuities,  received  hy  each  Individual  in  1860 ; 
and  also  a  Statement  of  Salaries,  Emoluments,  Sfc,  received  by  the  same 
Persons  in  1849.     (Sir  Andrew  Bowyer.)     12th  Feb.,  1861.     (21  S.) 

The  Secretary,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  in  1849 ,  had  l,200t ;  in  1860,  2,0001 
The  two  assistant-secretaries  had  800Z.  in  1849 ;  in  1860,  1,000^  and  lOOJL 
pension.  The  comptroller  of  the  Money-order  Office  had  300^,  and  lOOi 
annuity,  in  1849;  in  1860,  he  had  700t  and  lOOt  The  receiver  and 
accountant-general  had  170Z.  in  1849,  and  675^  in  1860.  The  surveyors 
had  400^  in  1849,  and  8002.  in  1860.  The  secretary  in  Dublin  had  3501, 
with  3501  allowance,  in  1849 ;  and  1,000/.  in  1860;  and  the  secretary  in 
Edinburgh  had  800/.  in  1849,  and  1,000/.  in  1860. 

VESSELS  AND  TONNAGE. 
Return  showing  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Tonnage  entered  inwards,  and 
cleared  outwards,  at  each  of  the  twelve  principal  Ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  also,  the  official  and  declared  Value  of  Imports  and  Eaportsfor 
each  of  the  said  Ports  during  the  year  1861.  (Mr.  Horsfall.)  9th  April, 
1862.     (284.) 

The  whole  tonnage  of  all  the  twelve  principal  ports  was,  in  1861,  29,636 
vessels,  9,159,830  tons,  entered  inwards;  and  27,969  vessels,  8,711,572 
tons,  cleared  outwards.  In  their  relative  rank,  Liverpool  stood  first,  having 
a  tonnage,  entered  and  cleared,  of  5,951,709  tons;  next,  London,  with  a 
tonnage  of  5,591,447  tons;  next,  Newcastle,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,271,131, 
principally  outwards ;  and  after  them,  Hull,  Southampton,  Glasgow,  Leith, 
Bristol,  Greenock,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast.  The  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  exported  in  1861  was  as  follows  : — ^From  Liver- 

g)ol,  52,241,445/.;  from  London,  30,974,525/. ;  from  Hull,  13,989,123/.; 
om  Glasgow,  5,259,887/. ;  from  Southampton,  1,706,471/.;  fit)m  Leith, 
1,291,832/.;  fi^m  Greenock,  636,503/.;  from  Bristol,  347,741/.;  from 
Cork,  131,679/.;  from  Dublin,  28,138/.;  and  from  Belfast,  27,094/. 
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